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PREFACE 


It has been Mr. Loudon*s custom to preface each Volume of the 
Mikgaxim rf NcUural HUtory withl|||r AddMs to the Contribu- 
. tors and Subscribers; and the adbpma of such a course might 
^ naturally be expected from the present Conductor, upon the 
sion of bringing to a close the First Volume of the New Series. 

Prior, however, to the commencement of another year, it is hardly 
possible to form any decided estimate of the opinion which the 
Subscribers at large entertain of the general character of the Ma¬ 
gazine under the existing arrangements; and, until all uncertainty 
upon this point is removed, it would, perhaps, be premature to duh 
cuss the present condition, or anticipate the future success, of the 
work. 

The Editor, however, feels bound to acknowledge the support 
aflPorded to this Periodic^, at a period when the attempt to carry it 
on promised to be attended witri considerable difficulty, from the 
witndrawal in 1886 of a large number of the Contributors, and the 
establishment of a Journal devoted to Zoolo^* and Botany, by par¬ 
ties in no way dependent on their literary IwSours. 

A large proportion of the contents of the present Volume has 
been communicated by individuals of established reputation as Na¬ 
turalists, while the entire number of writers amounts to nearly one 
hundred; and in no instance whatever has the slightest remunera¬ 
tion been given to any one Contributor, either for translations or 
original articles. 

The circulation of the English scientific journals is so limited, 
that, taken in the aggregate, the sum realised by their sale falls 
short of the actual cost of printing and publishing; a result conse¬ 
quent upon their multiplicity, and perhaps still more upon the very 
general establishment of museums and public libraries these in. 
stitutions aflbrding parties the means of consulting the pages of 
periodicals, without being obliged to have recourse to individual 
subscription. 

The Magazim ef Naitwral Hizkiry is very generally admitted to 
have done much towards exciting an interest in the pursuits con¬ 
nected with the investigation of nati^ objects; an^ so long as 
circumstances admit of &e present Editor's carrying it on, if it con- 
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tinue to receive from various ContributoraJn future as much support 
as it has done during the past year, he will persevere in so doing, 
at least, while there is no actual loss upon its publication. 

In pledging himself to this line of proceeding, the Editor feels 
that he may fairly call upon those who derive interest from the 
perusal of the work, to second his efforts, by exerting themselves to 
promote its circulation. 

The proposed reduction to forty-eight pages, instead of fifly-six, 
has not been carried into effect; but, on the contrary, small type 
has been introduced, so as considerably to increase the amount of 
matter in the present Volum^f. 

28. Stanford Sti^eet, Nov. 2(>. 1837. 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 

Art. I. On ikt Ptychologicat DUtincliotu betneen Man and aO 
otkar Animalt / and the eontequent DivertHy qf Human In- 
finenee over the inferior Rankt of Creation, from anjf mutual 
and reeiproeal Trfuenee eaereieed among the Latter, ^ F-n . 
WAM Blyth, E«4. 

Thjcrb i$ not, within the wi^ r»n^ of philoaophical aor 
nuiiw, a subject more intensely interesting to all who thint 
^ knowled^ than the precise nature of that important 
mental supenoritv which derates the human being above 
brute, ana enables man alone to assume the ewi^- wbet^ 
soever be plants his dweilinff; and to hukioe changes in'^ 
constitution md adaptions of other speciea, which have no 
parallel where his interference is unknown. 

X am led to offer a lew remarks on this subject, by obeenr- 
in^ continually th et the instinctive actions and resource of 
animab are attributed, most inconsiklerately, to tbe hfhit 4 i.l 
exercise of their reflective bculties; often idiere It buMerly 
and maniieatly impossible ftw them to have obst^ed facts 
.whereon tid biwe tl)^ inferences, which alone could have led 
them, hy. an indndtive process, to adopt the course we find 
tlm to pursue. I am perfectly aware that the word 
^ iMtinet,'* by not a few, b denounced as a awm cloak ^ 
knorance, as a siort of loophole through whi^ to. escape 
a rational eiqdaaation of |tiienoinenat but, witii.all 
tidbrencU to thhse adip advocate tfab oyer cod above reeled 
aCti^ ^ vekonii to tpsanttin tiiat it has a very definite signi- 
imalibn, tomcpraas amieh no other term could be aubstiintedt 
It fanfdies an iQni||m'lKnowled», whkh is nob like Iraaiian 
y^UdVejly flom 'observation iiiid reflection, 
*iw.s*0i4aM|pt;i.av a ( B C0 nfl aiy eaose fi»r which, b dearly impeiw 
dUof A eavoan^ I condothb of sepbbtryt 
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Distifuttions 


to ilbd: to fae dknftiaBMl widi any non-misleading exjprmion, 
iiMidb ti correflt!^ nhderstood to denote it 
fthto a javenfle chimpanzee in presence of one of its 
natnral enemies; a python, or one of the larfrer F^les; and 
H ** htstinotively** recoiis with dread. Bnt does a hitman 
ittiGuit eeitice the Kke recognition ? Here, then, is a funda- 
ihentid distincticm at the outset 

Not oidy, too, do brute animab (as remarked by White of 
Selbome) attempt, in their own defence, to use their natural 
weapons before these are developed, but they intuitively un¬ 
derstand the mode of warfare resorted to by their brute 
Opponents. Thev know, also, where the latter are most 
vulnerable, and likewise where their concealed weapons lie. 
Observe the deportment of a rat that is turned into a room 
with a ferret: see how artfully he guards his neck against 
the wall, instinctively knowing that there only will his enemy 
fix.* Notice, on the other hand, the wondrous accuracy with 
which die Mustoladae constantly wound the jugular vein of 
any bird or quadruped they attack. Witness a thrush that 
has captured a wasp, first squeezing out the venom from its 
abdofliien, before it will swallow it. Or see a spider trying to 
sludte off a wasp from its web, and, failing to oo Sb, proceed- 
to edt it tilcim awar^. Can aught anafogous be traced in 
the actions of inexperienced man? Whence, then, the ac- 
qoitod kiiowledge on which these animals could reasm to act 

The dbdncdon is, that, whereas the human race w com¬ 
piled to derive the whole of its information through die 
dwdlitm of the senses, the brute is, on the contrary, sttppKed 
adth an innate knowledge of whatever properties belong to all 
dtonatoral otgeots around, which can in anywise aflfoct us osm 
Interetts or weHhref; a sort of intimation, toe way, that 
kA to# inferior taces pertain to some general cdropt^nSive 
ayirteni, «n the components of which have a mutnal reelpao- 
eal bearmg, and to which man only does not intuitively eon- 
Ittin nor oonsdtute a port of, exce^ in so far as his bodily 
is ef necessity subject to. the eommon laws d* matter 
StttodoljlpMbadon. 

: otoer' spedes, each individnel Comes into toe 

rilpt# with 'Mnsdncts,” vtoSch require ho edomdlon 


atoms*s^-pbee MaMStr^If |iiMelieai>b;to^ 

'f'fheln^fMtel^of fumuuri^m^^ tito fntuitow 1moidiM%e d 
tMUliM wA he eoatobted aressnto. hi no way is the deterfomdoa abre 
ovKMniy dnni id aoinoiucivpci mnnwai potioning vumpMuwcm vj unuhv on 
tom wUtoj: h a nfld SMthtoey' 
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for .tboir development. A lutten reeted band* or,a bird 
rawed from the nest, have die same hutouim *, the same 
leading hdbits, as the rest Of t!hm ^wdes, outlittle, if at all, 
modified by dhange of circamstanoes. A kitten watdhes at 
a mouse-bole^ though it has never seen a mouse; the squiml 
proceeds by the eanest possible method to get at (he Kernel 
of its first nu^ fay invariably scraping, with its lower incisors, 
at the softer e^ which it instinctive^ turns in its fore paws 
to the proper position; and the wasp, crawling forth from its 

K pa envek^. Immediately commences foemng the neigh- 
uring larvse. The human in&nt, too, allies Instinctively 
to the breast, like tbe young of all oth^ inaramatums; but, 
unlike diose, it has to attain all Ha after-knowledge tbrough 
the medium of its external senses. It looks to its nurses, and 
those about it, for mformation; and these are capable of so 
coimmiakating dietr attainmmits, as very materiuly to assist 
die infinit leemer iyt its acquisition of knowledge. It is pre¬ 
posterous to assert the contrary, as has bem done; or to 
pretend that it resta on the cboiM of die infimt whether or 
not it will l«im.f Prsedeally, it eennot he^ doing so; and 
it is equally mcnstrons to deny thit ^hiiiiiMm beings cen ec 
communicate die results of their mcperieoee, that, with vlutt 
in addition is ever acoumolathig, each generation nnwt 
necessarily rise Hi knowledge above the last. Uidess the 
focuUies were to be mutifo deteriorated, it could not other- 
wiee. Who can pretend to deny the exeesaive infloeuoe of 
evenr gen«*vtkm upon diat which immediately auceeeds it; 
the maoence both of precept and example,? Irasegine it pos- 
siUe for those of tbe present di^ tn refose to instruct; uhI 
what would dm be m eamwqaent condltitm thefr off- 
sfni^? il|q[m.;(be vame test to any qtberspeeiel of animal^ 
SIM te whi^iMMWv would the progeny bn aiifeetiedP 
:!> I. wk^ Mt In defend dm unteiinme deefrioe^ dwt dm 
k^|hi^/|^«s|in ^ (gsinMds do not indtvHlittlly prdSt fay cfK- 


Pfd>*ly be dliposed refer Ah fo foe Itrecfc^S 
^ wevueel etvsiii, But, aaslilttine dfe foil extent foe MNknMifo- 
Mn ef fob dim, fa sutst be jufaia font foe Mefler birfo 'bs^ 

(Mai power of moifailadon; and it is a eertain fiic^ fopfo dfoewfo fo 

fonate, foam m »«V (» foejd^ fobifo 
«t. «, for the nMMt.pfit. s<MMi 

te foelwt of-oiHle KSver nvmng foair wHA .aateeunm. maM.iii Ofo- 
miiiesit,eu«|>tdMff ham hideppormnities of MeaiaKm foe|Wep#b^ 
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P^Mcgtcal Distinctions 

perience; nor to deny to them the capability of observation 
and reflectioni whereby to modiTy, to a considerable extenti 
their instinctive conduct: neither do I assert that the human 
race is totally devoid of intuition, when I see the infant take 
naturally to the breast; when I perceive the force of the ma¬ 
ternal attachment, and the ardour of the several passions: 
which latter, however, are, of course, but incentives to con¬ 
duct common to both man and animals. In only the human 
species are tlie actions resulting from them ungnided by in¬ 
tuitive knowledge. All I contend for is, that the ruling prin¬ 
ciple of human actions is essentially distinct from that which 
mainly actuates the brute creation, whence the general influ¬ 
ence of the two is diverse in kind; and 1 mistake if 1 cannot 
establish the position. 

The brief period that elapses before most animals are com¬ 
pelled to perform the part allotted to their species, precludes 
the possibility of their attaining sufficient information from 
external sources, and renders, therefore, the possession of a 
substitute for knowledge so obtained absolutely requisite. 
We have already seen that sucli a substitute is not wanting; 
but that all the knowledge necessary to insure their general 
welfare is intuitively conferred on the brute creation. Their 
various actions, in wild nature, are consequently based on this 
innate knowledge; which, being the same in every individual 
of the same species, in a natural state (that is, as completely 
uncontrolled by those peculiar changes of condition which 
man only, the exception of all other animals, can bring 
about), superinduces a normal uniformity of habit through¬ 
out the members of a species, which is rarely modified to any 
considerable extent by individual experience. Now, this 
uniformity is at variance with what reasoning from observa¬ 
tion could possibly lead to; and, ns it extends even to the 
resource of creatures of the same species, when driven to 
emergency, we have herein sufficient intimation that their 
wiles and stratagems, however consonant with what reasoning 
from observation might suggest, moy nevertheless be purely 
instinctive, perfectly unalloyed with any wisdom resulting 
from experience* 

To ascend from illustrations the least equivocal, let me 
here cite the nidification of the feathered tribes* Who, that 
considers the wonderful fact, that not only genera, but even 
species, of birds are for the most part distinctly indicated by 
their nests, can fail to recognise in this the operation of a prin¬ 
ciple essentially distinct from that which we understand by the 
word reason f which latter, in human beings, can, of course. 
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be only the result of observation and reflection. ♦ We ob¬ 
serve a similar marked uniformity in the fabrics and opera¬ 
tions of all animals of identical species (man only exempted), 
endless examples of which will instantly recur to the render in 
the insect tribes; and, if we consider the beaver, and others 
of the higher grades of animals which join their labotirs for 
mutual advantage, or are otherwise remarkable for what has 
thoughtlessly been deemed their ingenuity, the same truth 
will be found still to hold just as obviously apparent, and for¬ 
bids us to attribute their proceedings to augnt else than the 
dictates of intuition. 

It is most commonly, however, in the resource of brute 
creatures, the wisdom they display hi their expedients, that 
unreflecting persons fancy they discern the proofs of intellect 
identical with human; but, even here, this does not necessarily 
follow; for it is sufficient to refer to the cases which I com¬ 
menced by detailing, to be assured that Providence has con¬ 
ferred instinctive wiles on animals as a resource against 
contingencies; the legitimate actions resulting from which 
according, perhaps, with what reason might dictate in like 
circumstances, we are therefore apt to conclude must neces¬ 
sarily have lieen induced by reasoning. To illustrate what I 
mean, let me adduce the simulation of death practised by so 
many species, with intent to weaken the instinctive vigilance 
of their foes or prey. (That another animal, it may be re¬ 
marked, should suffer itself to be thus duped, is most probably 
a result of acquired experience.) A cat has been seen to 
feign death, stretched on a grass-plot, over which swallows 
were noticed sailing to and ii^o; and by this ruse to succeed 
in capturing one which heedlessly approached too near it. 
The fox has been known to personate a defunct carcass, 
when surprised in a hen-house; and it has even suffered itself 
to be carried out by the brush, and thrown on a dung-heap, 
whereupon it instantly rose and took to its heels, to the 
astounding dismay of its human dupe. In like manner, this 
anhnal has submitted to be carried for more than a mile, 
swung over the shoulder, with its head hanging; till at 
length, probably getting a little weary of so uncomfortable a 

E osition, or perhaps reasoning that its instinctive stratagem 
ad failed in its object, it has very speedily effected its 
release, by suddenly biting. The same animal has been 

* Brutes appear to reason fl*oin innate knowledge, and this in propor¬ 
tion to the developement of tlie cerebrum ; but the extreme promptitude 
of their expedients (as will be shown), in cases of eroerj^cy, ofm pro¬ 
hibits us from inferring that these can be the result of aii(^ else thah 
intuitive impulse. 
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knowii) when hunted, to crouch exposed upon a rock of 
nearly its own colour, in the midst of a river, and so to evade 
detection by its pursuers; and we perpetually hear such cases 
brought forward as decisive proofs of its extreme sagacity. 
However, as regards the latter instance, will not a brood of 
newly4iatcbed partridges instantly cower and squat motion* 
less at sight of n foe * ? and, as concerns the former, do 
we not find that many beetles, though just emerged from the 
pupa state, will simulate death every bit as cleverly as a fox 
or corn-crake ? Whence it surely follows that there can be 
no occasion to attril)ute the act to a reasoning process in the 
one animal, any more than in the other. 

It would be unnecessary to enter here into any details on 
the obvious correlativeness of the dominant instincts of ani¬ 
mals to the mode of life most congenial to their constitution, 
to remark on the mutual relations of habit and structure, and 
the exquisite adaptation of structure to locality. Hence, the 
natural habits of species of necessity bear reference to their 
indigenous haunts, us manifestly as their structural conforma¬ 
tion. Thus, the elephant, which, like the other great Pachy- 
d^rmatn, affects the vicinity of rivers and marshes, delights 
to relax its rigid bide in the stream; and afterwards covers it 
with a thick plastering of mud, probably to retard its too 
rapid desiccation : the which has been deemed an incontro¬ 
vertible proof of its reasoning from observation. A young 
robin, however, the first time that it sees water, will, if it be 
not too deep, fearlessly plunge in and wash; and a young 
wren or lark will avail itself of the earliest opportunity to 
dust its feathers on the ground, the exact purport of which 
is not yet definitely understood. If, therefore, the latter be 
thus obviously instinctive, what reason have we to esteem the 
former otherwise? The uniformity of all Uiese habits and 
propensities, in creatures of the same species, tends rather to 
intimate Uiat in neither case are they the result of reasoning. 

To infer reflection on the part of brutes, as many have not 
scrupled to do, as the motive for whatever in human actions 
could only be the result of reasoning, one would imagine to 
be too palpable a misapprehension to need serious considera¬ 
tion ; yet some writers have gone so far as to attribute ibre- 
tbought to the dormouse, and other species which provide 

* I have noticed a remarkable instance of this, on placing down a 
stoffhd polecat before a young brood, tended by a bantam hen. A rail or 
gatlinule will also run towards a bank approximating to their own colour; 
and, if no hiding-place be discoverable, will insert the head into a crevice, 
and, remaining motionless, suifbr themselves to be taken. Of this 1 have 
known many instances. 
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instinctively against the winter season.* Perhaps it might 
be deemed a sufficient overthrow to this most shallow notion, 
to call in mind the migrative impulse; to enquire how the 
untaught cuckoo (rais^ by permanently resident foster- 
parents) could reason that in another dime dt should escape 
the rigours of a season that it had never experienced ? But 
herein we have an additional principle involved, which will 
require a separate consideration. Proceed we, then, to 
examine into the presumed sagacity of those provident crea¬ 
tures, as the ant and harvest mouse, that habituallv lay up a 
store for future need, and even provide against all possible 
injury from germination, by carefully nibbling out the corcule 
from each jp^ain* Can any thing be more truly wonderful as 
a matter of instinct ? All instincts are, indeed, equally won¬ 
derful. But it would certainly be even more extraordinary, 
if every member of these species were to be alike induced to 
pursue the same course by a process of reasoning. The 
following anecdotes will suffice to probe the intdiect of these 
animals: — I have a tame squirrel, which, though regularly 
fed all its life from day to day, nevertheless displays the 
intuitive habit of its race, in always hoarding the superfluities 
of its food. Now, in its mode of effecting this, a superficial 
observer might fancy that he discerned a fair share of intel¬ 
ligence. Carrying a nut, for instance, in its mouth, it scrapes 
a hole with its tore paws in the litter at the bottom of its 
cage; and then, after depositing its burthen, scratches together 
the hay, or whatever it may be, over it, and pats it down with 
its paws. Moreover, it never fails to remember the spot, and 
will occasionally, when not wishing for food, examine the 
place to ascertain whetlier it be safe* But mark the sequel. 
I have repeatedly seen the same animal act precisely thus on 
the bare carpet, and upon a smooth mahogany table; yes, 
upon a table I have frequently seen it deposit its nut, give 
it a few quick pats down, and finally thus leave it wholly 
unconcealed.f The tits (Pari), also, evince alike propen¬ 
sity of hiding food, one of their many resemblances to the 

See Mag, Kat, Hitt, (old series), vo). ix. p, 611, 1.15. 

+ It is no new remark, that rodents mre much below the Carnivora in the 
scale of intelligence; a necessary consequence of their inferiorly developed 
brain. Yet few anlnials have more instinctive cunning and resource than the 
common mt; hut this is not intellect, of whicii it displays scarcely any 
when brought up tame ,* a condition which, as will be shown, is sure to call 
forth the non-snsdnetivo inteUigence of animals. Judgi^ firom my own 
obsmvation, 1 should say that the rat was mentally superbr to the houM 
mouse, but inferior to the squirrel; which, in its turn, must yield in intel¬ 
lect to the hare; and, I believe, the comparative structure of their brains 
will be found in accordance. 
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C6rvidee; and a tame marsh tit that I once possessed used 
habitually to drop the remainder of the almond, or piece of 
suet, that he had been picking, into the water-glass attached 
to the cage, althougli he never could thence reobtain it, and 
though his water was thus daily rendered turbid. I could 
narrate analogous instances without number. 

Thus it plainly appears, that the instinct of each animal is 
adapted to its proper sphere; for the mode of life it was 
destined to pursue, and for that only. With this restriction 
(if such it can be called), it is in each case perfect. The 
actions of every creature uncontrolled and uninfluenced by 
man are invariably such as tend to the general welfare of its 
species; sometimes collectively, however, rather than indi¬ 
vidually * (whence we hear of what have been termed nns- 
takes of instinct’^). They evince superhuman wisdom, 
because it is innate, and, therefore, instilled by an all-wise 
Creator. Indeed, the unpremeditated resource of animals, 
in cases of emergency, is oftentimes decidedly superior to 
that of man ; and why ? Because they need not experience 
for their guide, but are prompted to act aright by intuition. 

In wild nature, this inborn knowledge of brutes thus abun¬ 
dantly sufficing for the attainment of all they require, there 
is, in consequence, but little to stimulate the exercise of their 
r^ective faculties; and, accordingly, their general agency 
may be considered ns passive, in effect analogous to the 
operation of the laws of matter. Even the hmf-reasoning 
elephant,’’ in the wild woods, is but a creature of unreflecting 
impulse, to an extent which wholly dissevers it from all com¬ 
munity of mental attribute with the lowest grade of mankind. 
Witness the subdued tamed animal, whidj, travelling along 
its accustomed route, suddenly broke loose from its at¬ 
tendants, affrighted at the near yell of a tiger. At once its 
fomer subinissiveness was forgotten: it rgoined the wild 
troops, and was again a free tenant of rfje jungle. Years 
rolled on, and it was retaken by the ordinary method. The 
sight of the stakes never sufficed to awaken its recollection; 
nor did the mode employed to secure it when entrapped. It 
was sullen and savage, and acted in nowise differently from 
its companions. By chance, however, its former keeper was 
present," who, after a while, recognised the animal. He gave 
the word of^ command, and it was instantly submissive; all 
traces of its wild nature suddenly dissipated; its previous 
habits were forgotten; it was once more a reclaimed animal, 

a As in the contests of animals for the other sex; whence it follows 
that the breed it diiefly traiftmitted hy the most stoot and heidthy. 
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and suffered itself to be led tractably to its place of oon- 
ftnetnent. * Would a rational being have acted like this 
elephant ? 

(To be contmued,) 


Art. IL An Estimate^ the probable Degrees of Temperature tit 
Europe during the Tertiary Periods; founded upon the Study 
of Fossil SheUs. By M. G. P. Deshayes. Read to the French 
Academy, May 2S. 18S6. 

(From the Annates des Sciences KaturellesJ) 
CoNCHOLOGY, Studied in a logical manner in its various 
relations both to zoology and geology, may become a power* 
ful means of bringing this latter science to perfection. It is 
even allowable, in the present day, to anticipate the time when 
conchology shall arrive at questions which relate to the ge* 
neral physics of the terrestrial globe, and furnish us with uie 
necessary materials for their solution. 

Very numerous observations, repeated upon more than 
eight thousand species of recent and fossil shells, and these, 
again, multiplied upon more than sixty thousand individuals 
of all regions, have enabled me to perceive important conse¬ 
quences with regard to an approximate estimate of the tem¬ 
peratures of the geological periods, concerning which man 
cannot cite his historical annals, since he then had no exist¬ 
ence upon the surface of the earth. 

If vegetables, as M. Arago has learnedly established in the 
Annuaire du Bureau des Longitudes for IBS^, can give the 
mean temperatures of the historic period; if the existence in 
certain places of the vine, the palm, &c., are, to the skilful 
naturalist, equivalent to therinometrical observations; I think 
that, animals also, and especially those which people the waters 
of the ocean, may by their presence determine very nearly the 
mean temperature of the place they inhabit. 

All marine animals are not adapted to indicate temperature 
with the same precision : we must chopse those which, pos¬ 
sessed of but small powers of motion, cannot withdraw them¬ 
selves periodically from the changes of the seasons, .and are 
obliged to sustain all their influence in the places which have 
given them birth. The greatest number of the Moll4sca and 
ZU)phytes answer to this description. 

To arrive at a knowledge of the temperatures of periods 
antecedent to human existence, there is a chain of reimning to 
follow. We must first seek a starting jxiint in existing na- 

^ I sball bays occssioR to revert to this presently* 
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ture^ to ascertain if the life of those animals concerning, which 
we are about to enquire, be connected more or less intimately 
with circumstances among which climute may be the most 
essential. This induces me briefly to state some faots relating 
to the distribution of Moliusca, proceeding from north to 
south; and, in order to shorten it, 1 will only speak of those 
which extend from Ca[>e North to the Gulf of Guinea. If we 
take all together the small number of species which inhabit the 
north, we may divide them into two very distinct groups: first, 
those peculiar to the icy regions, and which never pass their 
limits; and, secondly, a smaller number, which exist also in 
the temperate seas of Germany, France, and England, with the 
species belonging to those seas. 

In examining the Mollfksca of our temperate seas, in which 
there exists a greater number of species than in those of the 
north, it is easy to separate them into three series. In the 
first are comprised the species which I have just pointed out 
as being common to the temperate and northern seas; the 
species of the second series extend also as far as the south 
seas; those of the third are peculiar to the temperate seas. 

Let us now turn to the region between the tropics, and w^e 
shall observe similar phenomena: we shall And there a greater 
number of species than in the two preceding regions; and, if 
some amongst them are also found in the temperate zones, a 
great many are peculiar to the equatorial seas. 

These are general facts; and we may already draw from 
them this general inference, that each collection of species 
represents Uie mean temperature of the region it belongs to. 
But there are certain species more localis^ than others, and 
some more widely distributed. Thus the Buccinum und^tum, 
for example, is found from the North Cape to Senegal, modi* 
fying itself according to the temperature as it advances; So 
that it is easy to distinguish the varieties peculiar to the three 
or four principal conditions of climate. This species is not 
the only one thus extended; but at present I am acquainted 
with but a small number having, like this, the property of ex¬ 
isting in temperatures so different. 

Other species, more sensible, as it appears, to the influence 
of climate, are much more localised, and it is these which it 
is most important to know. I will specify some of them: ~ 

1. BAeoinum giaciale. 2. C^rdium groenl^ndicum. These 
two species do not pass the polar circle, and are found in 
Norway and Greenland. S. Terebr4tula psittkeea. It in¬ 
habits between the 65tl] and 75th degree. In my opinion, 
these species, and some others, represent the mean temper¬ 
ature of the north of Norway. 
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TelHna b^Itica, Patella Noachina, N&tica c1a6sa, Patella 
testudiii&lis) with many species of the genus Ast^rte, and 
numerous others, represent, to me, the mean temperature 
of the north of England, the south of Sweden, and of Den¬ 
mark. 

In the Channel, upon the coasts of France and England, 
there exist, also, many species peculiar to our climate: — 1. 
Psamm(Vbia vespertlna, 2. Pecten irregularis, &c. 

Tile shores of Spain and Portugal are more unknown than 
tliose of New Holland or South America* 

I'he Mediterranean contains, also, a great number of species 
which are peculiar to itself; but, as they belong to an inland 
sea, I will not speak of them at present, lest their occurrence 
should be attributed to this particular and exceptionable cir* 
ciimstance. 

But few observations have been made upon the coasts of 
Africa, from Baibary to Senegal; though for this important 
region we have the excellent work of Adanson ; and the fre¬ 
quent intercourse, in the way of commerce, with Senegal and 
Guinea, has long enriched our collections with the marine 
shells of that part of the world. Among the great number of 
known species in the torrid zone, there are many w^hich are 
peculiar to it. The list of them is too long to be pven here. 
These species, habituated to a climate which has little varia¬ 
tion, are not found in a recent state upon any other point on 
the surface of the globe; they therefore denote exactly the 
teirmerature of the seas they inhabit. 

These facts demand, wilhout doubt, to be developed in a 
work expressly for that purpose: they lead me to hope that 
zoologists will be able eventually to reply to questions such 
as Uiis: — A series of species being given, to point out the 
climate of the spot from which they have been procured.*’ 
It is thus that, in a period not far distant, I venture to hope 
tliat the attention of zoologista, directed towards a new end, 
will give to their science the means of condrming, and some¬ 
times filling up what is deficient in, tlie experience of the 
natural philosopiter. 

These facts relating to the coincidence of temperature with 
the presence of certain species, mentioned with the^^greatest 
possible conciseness, ought to precede what I have to say 
upon the temperature of the geological epochs of the tertiary 
strata. I should add, that, to arrive at this interesting ques¬ 
tion, it is necessary to compare, with care and patient niinute- 
ness, all the known species of recent shells with all those 
which are brought from the tertiary strata of Europe. The 
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following are the principal results, obtained by the aid of 
considerable labour, which has occupied a great length of 
time: — 

1. The tertiary strata of Euroj^e contain no species which 
can be identified with the secondary strata lying beneath 
them. 

2. The tertiary strata are the only ones which contain 
fossil specimens of existing species. 

5. The fossil shells which can be identified with living 
species are more numerous in proportion as the strata are 
more recent, and vice versa. 

4. Constant proportions (3 per cent, 19 per cent, 52 per 
cent) in the number of recent species determine the age of 
the tertiary strata. 

5* The tertiary strata are superposed one upon another, 
and not parallel, as was at first imagined. 

6. The tertiary strata, according to their zoology, ought to 
be divided into three groups, or stages.* The last of the ter* 
tiary strata, those which lie nearest the surface, have been 
deposited when the temperature of Europe was very nearly 
similor to that which we experience; as the following ob¬ 
servations prove. The teiliary strata of that age, of Norway, 
Sweden, I^mark, of St. Hospice near Nice, and of a part 
of Sicily, contain in a fossil state all the identical species of 
the adjacent seas, and, among others, those of which we have 
already spoken, which, being more localised, serve best to 
represent to us the temperature. 

In these fossils we remark the same series of varieties as in 
the recent species, which indicates very decidedly an equable 
state of temperature^ or very slight modifications, from the 
period when the fossils were buried there, until the present 
dav^ 

^ese same strata, in France bordering upon the Medi¬ 
terranean, Spain, Piedmont, Italy, Sicily, the Morea, and 
Barbary, contain a great part of the species which live in the 
Mediterranean; but contain, also, others of which the analogous 
species either no longer exist, or are distributed in small num¬ 
ber through the torrid regions of the Atlantic Ocean, and 
through the Indian seas, jo form a just idea of the tertiary 
period upon the borders of the Mediterranean, we must re* 
mark three kinds of fossil species: — 

1. lliose of which the analogous species still exist in the 
Mediterranean. 

Since the month of August, 1831, when f proved the existence of 
these groups, pointing out the places where they might be observed, 
ologiits have oonfirmcfl their s^aratfon. 
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2* Those few of which the corresponding s|)ecies do not 
exist in the Mediterranean; but are found in the Atlantic, in 
the Red Sea, and in the Indian Ocean. 

S* Those of which the analogous species do not exist at all. 

These observations led me to think that the Mediterranean 
had undergone a slight lowering of temperature, since the 
chain of Blount Atlas on one side, and that of the Apennines 
on the other, had acquired their present elevation. These 
changes in the elevation of strata, and consequently of tem¬ 
perature, would explain the extinction of the recent species 
analogous to those of the third series, and the particular 
distribution of species of the second series, in warmer seas 
than the Mediterranean. This occasions me to consider it as 
very probable, that, before the latest changes in the borders 
of this sea, it had a wide communication with the Atlantic, by 
the Great Desert of Africa; and another with the Indian 
Ocean, either by the Red Sea, or by the low lands of Arabia, 
which separate the Mediterranean from the Persian Gulf. 

Belonging to the second tertiary period are a great number 
of small basins, scattered particularly about the centre of 
Europe* La Superga, near Turin, the basin of the Gironde, 
the crag of Touraine, the little basin of Angers, the basin of 
Vienna in Austria, Podolia, Wolhynia, and some other traces 
upon the southern frontier of Russia in Europe, of which 
some remains siiow themselves not far from Moscow* The 
lacustrine strata of Mayence, and on the borders of the Rhine, 
belong, probably, also to this period* 

During this epoch, the temperature was very different from 
what it is at present in the places we have just mentioned. 
Indeed, the species peculiar to Senegal and tlie Gulf of 
Guinea, those which best indicate the temperature of that 
part of the equatorial zone, are found in a fossil slate in 
beds belonging to this second period* 

Now, if, reckoning from the number of species, and the great 
quantity of individuals belonging to each of tiiein, we calculate 
where meir largest assemblage is to be found, it would be along 
the basin of the Gironde that we sliould midte the line of the 
greatest intensity of heat to pass; and we shoulfl say, an 
equatorial temperature has formerly reigned there during a 
long succession of ages. 

There must have been this temperature, for the species 
now fossil, to have lived formerly in our seas; for they in* 
habit there no longer, and could not do so at the present time* 
As they once liyed there, why should they not live there now, 
if the temperature tiad remained the same ? 

This temperature must have continued during a long course 
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of ages, for accumulated generations to have formed of their 
remains a soil of vast extent and considerable thickness. 

If, as I firmly believe, the basin of the Gironde has been 
deposited under an equatorial temperature, a glance at the 
map will suffice to convince us, that the influence of this 
temperature must have been felt as far as Poland and the 
south of Russia in Europe. 

To determine the temperature of my second tertiary period, 
I have proved the analogy of nearly two hundred species of the 
torrid zone with the fossil species distributed more particu¬ 
larly at Bordeaux and at iW, but found in all the other 
basins belonging to this second period. 

An equally conclusive mode is, unfortunately, wanting to 
determine the temperature of the first stage of tertiary str^ita. 
This first group, represented particularly by the Paris basin, 
occupies, also, that of London and that of Valognes, almost 
all Belgium and Holland, many points of the Alps, Cnstel 
Oonbereo, the Val de Ronca, some small basins of Hungary 
and Moldavia, the lower part of the basin of the Gironde 
(Blaye, &c.), and, finallv, but with some uncertainties, all the 
lower tertiary strata of North America. 

Among more than 1400 known species in the Parisian 
strata, 38 only are analogous to recent ones. It is true, that 
the greater part of these 38 species live solely in the equa- 
torim zone; nevertheless, there are some found among them 
which are not only distributed through this zone, and found 
also in our temi>erate seas, but even are seen to have (uissed 
into the North Sea. 

We must abandon, then, in calculating the temperature of 
the most important tertiary period, the means that I have 
employed for the two preceding ones. I can, however, supply 
its place by many other means, though of less value than that 
which fails me in this instance. 

In the lev Seas, there exist only a very small number of 
Molifisca; but other species are added to these in proportion 
as we advance towards warmer regions; and thus we see 
them augment from 8 or 10 whi^ suMst near the SOCh 
degree, to nearly 900, which live in the tropical r^ton of 
Senegal and Guinea. This increase of imeies with an in* 
crease of temperature points out, also, the influence which 
is exfurcised by an uent so powerful as heat upon the creation 
of living beings. But these phenomena do not show them¬ 
selves only in that part of the terrestrial globe which 1 have 
chosen fmr an exainpi^i ^bey are produced, also, from the Sea 
of Behring to the Isles of Sunda, on each lide of North 
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Americii, and, in an inverse manner, on each side of South 
America. 

An important fact has just given a new point d^appui to 
the estimate of the temperature of the two latest tertiary 
periods : it is the agreement in the number of fossil and re¬ 
cent species. Thus, in the north, there are few recent species, 
few in a fossil state; in the region of the Mediterranean, 
about 700 fossil sf^ecies, nearly 600 recent. We must call to 
our recollection, that this difference arises from the circum¬ 
stance, that among the fossil species, there are a certain num¬ 
ber belonging to races now extinct. In fine, the high 
temperature of my second period will be placed beyond 
dispute, when, to the thousand fossil s]iecies of this epoch 
are opposed the nine hundred recent ones in the African seas 
lying between the tropics. 

Since the number of si^ecies increases with the tempera¬ 
ture, since on a fixed point of the torrid region we find 
900 species, it appears to me that, by a natural induction, 
we may attribute to my first tertiary period a temper¬ 
ature at least equatorial; for we recognise there, as we have 
already said, 1400 species, of which above 1200 were accu¬ 
mulated within the limits of the Paris basin; that is to say, in 
an extent of 40 leagues in diameter one way, and 55 the other. 
There no longer exists, in any of our seas, any single point 
exhibiting an equal number of species in as small a space. 

If we now examine these species, we shall find them par¬ 
ticularly large and numerous in the families and genera 
whose species multiply in the warmest regions of the earth, 
forty species of Cerithia, a great nunilier of Pleur6tomae, of 
Fdsi, of Mitree, of Voldtas, of Mi^rices, of V6neres, of Cardia, 
of AVea:, &c«, found, in a fossil states in the environs of Paris; 
the absence in this basin of the forms peculiar to the North 
Seas; all these facts relative to the number and nature of the 
species, unite to attest strongly that the great Parisian period 
took place under an equatorial temperature, probably higher 
than that of the equator at present. 

In borrowing from other parts of Parisian palasontology 
documents comparable to those which cotichology fiirnbhes, 
I find in the great number of Pad^dermata, and their some** 
times gigantte size, another proof of the high temperature of 
the Pans basin. Where do we find, in the present day, 
animals analogous to these, if it be not in the equatorial parts 
of the old and new continents, in the Isles of Sunda, and in 
tlie Asiatic islands ? By adding to these considerations those 
fiitnished by a small number of fossil vegetables, particularly 
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by some palms, we shall have acquired the means of forming 
a sufficient number of inductions, all tending to prove the 
high temperature of the first period of the tertiary strata. I 
shall give, perhaps, a greater degree of certainty to my 
inductions, if 1 bring before our consideration the ancient 
state of the Paris basin, as compared with its present one. I 
find there, in effect, on one side, a great number of animals 
whose races are annihilated; and, on the other, the soil occu¬ 
pied by new races, and the nearest seas peopled by species of 
which ninety-nine hundredths did not formerly exist. I find 
also, in this comparison, the proofs of profound changes 
which have taken place in the circumstances of existence of 
living creatures: but I will not pursue this interesting sub¬ 
ject ; it would demand more space for developemcnt than I 
can give it here. 

From what 1 have just shown, it appears to me that we 
may draw the following conclusions : — 

1. The first tertiary period took place under an equatorial 
temperature; and, according to all probability, one many de¬ 
grees hotter than the present temperature of the equator. 

2. During the second period, the beds of which occupy 
the centre of £uro)>e, the temperature has been similar to 
that of Seni^l and of Guinea. 

S. The temperature of the third period, at first n little 
more elevated than ours in the basin of the Mediterranean, has 
become similar to that which we experience. In the north, the 
species of the north are fossil; in the south, those of the south. 

Thus, since the commencement of the tertiary strata, the 
temperature has been constantly diminishing. Passing, in 
our climates, from the equatorial to that which wc now enjoy, 
it is easy to measure the difference. 

Without doubt, naturalists, supporting themselves upon 
theories concerning heat, have been able to conjecture, d 
priori^ the changes of temperature of which I have just 
spoken: it is curious, nevertheless, to see their conjectures 
confirmed by a long-neglected science, which no one bad yet 
thought of directing towards this entirely novel end. 

This question respecting temperatures might ^ resumed 
for the secondary strata; but observations and materials are 
wanting. Tliis is not the only one in the domain of con- 
chdogy; many others are of no less importance: biology, 
for example^ destined to make us acquainted with the laws of 
the deveiopement of life on the surface of the earth wkhki 
time and space, will draw from concholo^ numerous mate¬ 
rials. But biology is a science yet to be formed. Lamar^ 
has discofered it: who shall lay its foundations ?-^ E. 8. C» 
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Abt. lil> Iie$eriftion of a new BrUitk Fuh. Bv Eswaw Moobe, 
M.D. F.US^ Secretary to the Plyiuoutn luetituuon. 



ITBAMSMIT, for insertion in your Magazine, a description 
and rough sketch of a fish cau^t on the usual fishing- 
ground between Plymouth and the Eddystone, by the crew of 
a trawl sloop belonging to Mr. BuUey of this town, and 
brought fresh to me by Mr. W. Snow Harris, F.R.S.; in 
which state it was also seen by Lieut-Col. C< Hamilton 
Smith. It has since been inspected by Mr. Couch of Pol- 

S !rro and Mr. Yarrell, both of whom pronounce it new to 
ritain. The characters are as follows: — It is the Peri- 
st^ion Maihrmat of LacepMe and Curier, Trigla cataphrAsta 
Xab., Mailed Gurnard. Its length is 11 in.; from tte nose 
pnyects a forked snout 1 in. long, the divistons being half an 
inch apart at the base, where there are three small mammil¬ 
lary projections. From tlte snout to the base of the pectoral 
fin, it measures S^in.; the head is armed with numerous 
tooth-like processes, of which three are placed triangularly 
on the nose, six over the eye, three larger on the forehead, 
and thence they extend in a serrated manner, down the back 
to the tail. The orbit of the eye is oval; iris silvery; a pro¬ 
jecting bony ridge extends across the cheek-plate, from the 
nose to the base of the pectoral fin; the jaws are cartilaginous 
and toothless; the chin is furnished with several cirri; at 
the under side of each division of the snout are three open¬ 
ings, covered with a delicate membrane, through which a pin 
can be CMily passed doam to the nose. 

. Tbebody is octagonal, covered with bony scales, laid over 
eodi other like a coat of moil; from the centre of. each aeal^ 
fbrtnjng the edge of the octamn, there prefects a sbaip book¬ 
like proce^ together forming eight seitated ridM from 
h(wd to tail; the books are air shaped as in^. 9. 9 ^ expopt 
on tbei last twelve scales of the soj^ior lateral ridM wliara 
they aasome the character exempliM in^. 9.«. T%eir iiant^ 
bar ia as»followa: — Denial ri^«^ twantywiine scales; aupe- 

▼ei>. L — Vo. 1. N. s. o 
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rior lateral, thirty; inferior lateral and abdominal, each 
twenty-three: the small number of the latter is owing to the 
three pectoral scales, where the fins play, being much en¬ 
larged ; they are, also, free from points, and united with the 
abdominal plates, three of which, of different dimensions, 
extend on each side from the neck to the vent. 

The formula for the fin rays will be as follows : — Dorsal, 
twenty-six; the first twelve or fourteen extending much 
beyond the others. Pectoral, eight, 2 in. long, with only two 
free rays below it. Ventral, six, in. long. Anal, sixteen. 
Caudal, fourteen, l^in. long, slightly forked. The chief 
flexible points appear to be at the necx and the junctions of 



the gill-plates: the motion of the other parts of the body ife 
much impeded by the firmness of the imbrications with wnich 
the whole of the nsh is surrounded. Its colour, when fi'esb, Was 
of a uniforth seurlet, like the red gurnard, gradually softening 
to pale flesh-cblonr towards the abdomen; the anal and dorSd 
fins were crimson; but the others pale and greyish. The 
Perist^ibn cbloUred in the Natuiratufs Miseellaf^ is trdm 
a dried specimeh. 

This is, probably, a young fish, as it is said to be found, 
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tometiroesi in the Mediterraneaiif Sft. long. {DicUiPHisL 
Nai^ t 25«) It has been long separated from the gurnards 
by the French nataraltsts« and should have a different Eng¬ 
lish naine» as it is totally distinct from that family. 

Plymouth, Sept. 6. 1836. 


Art. IV. Observations upon TrochUium crabroniflirmist the Lunar 
Hqmei Sphinx. By the Rev. W. T. Baee. 

Many insects* I believe* are reputed to be rare only because* 
from our ignorance of their habits and mode of life* we know 
not how to search for them. There are insects* too* which 
are commonly met witli in one state of their existence* and 
but seldom seen in another. Some are more frequently found 
in the imago* or perfect, state; others in that of larva. Not 
that they may not, in fact* lie equallv abundant in each state; 
but they are obvious in the one* and less so in the other. The 
caterpillars* e. g.* of nearly all the British species of the genus 
Hipnarchia (and* proliably* the remark might be extended to 
the foreign species also) are seldom met wim* although several 
of the species are among our most common butterflies. For 
instance* Hippirchia Janira swarms* in its season* in every 
meadow and field of urass; and* if we except the garden whites 
(Pontia brdssicae ana vkpm), is perhaps the most abundant 
butterfly we have; and yet I never met with the caterpillar 
of this species but once* and then by mere accident: 1 was 
walking through a meadow of grass; and* feeling something 
in my shoe* on examination I tbund it to be a green cater¬ 
pillar* which in due time changed to a chrysalis* and produced 
Hipparchia Janira. How abundant* again (to take another 
instance)* are several species of the little blue butterflies (Poly- 
6mmati)on our downs and chalk-hillsl yet these* as caterpillars* 
are quite unknown to me; nor are they depict^ in any ento¬ 
mological work to which 1 happen to have access. Of course* 
these caterpillars must* at any rate* be as numerous as the 
butterflies which are produced from them: we may safely say* 
mote numerous ; for all do not come to perfectioa: some will 
be accidentally destroyed. No doubt* tney (^d on the short 
herbage which grows in the situations wheca the butterflies 
are imnd; for the latter, for the most part* do not stray far 
from the mt where they are bred. Probably they keep close 
to the turiace; and* perhaps, like some other larvie* they may 
feed by night: at all events* they are not Obvious* and* 1 be¬ 
lieve* are very rarely found, ^e above are instances of 
iasecti frequent in the winged state* but seldom found in that 
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of larva. There are others, on the coutrai^, which are more 
fireqiiently met with in the larva than in the per&ct state; 
e. g. ; Sroer$ntht» p6puli (poplar hawk), Cenara vinola (pusa 
moth}, Episfema casruleoctiphala (figure of 8), CSisiocunpa 
Ne6stria (lackey), Eriogaster lan^stris (small e^;er)^Odon4stJ5 
potat6ria (drinW), Mam^stra pisi (broom), &c. I do not 
say that all these are rare in the winged state, but merely that 
they isre far niore frequently met with in the stale of cater- 
pilla^. Possi(%,r ibsny may be devoured by birds, or preyed 
on b^ parasidt^ Hvmendptera, and so do not come to per¬ 
fection : but I think that their comparative infrequency in the 
winged state aiises chiefly from their habits. A person may 
walk! through a wood which abounds with the little brilliant 
purple hairstreak (Th^cla qu^rcos), and yet not see a single 
indiiddnal, unless his attention is directed to the right quarter. 
These insects keep hovering about, and settling upon die sum.- 
mitsof oak trees; in which situation they sometimes absolutely 
swarm. They rarely approach the ground; and, even in a 
cloudy day, tf disturbs by your shaking the trees, they 
settle again in the same place. This insect then, though com¬ 
mon and abundant, is not obvious. 

But I am stti^ing sadly from the particular subject which 
suggested tlfeso remarks; viz. Trochitium crabronif&rmis. 

S.) The larva of this insect feeds upon the living wood 
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i;jf, the,bi^d-leaved willow (Sdiktcllprea)j the stems of which 
enferiqg them near the root, aud easing vay 
ii ptniMis iferaaaarsJ inches,,sometimee tp the lengm of^ fopt 
etf ibosfi (See the specimens sent: yfjfi 5.) 


•, flm frhsMsedwf w* feb, 1 , for a I 

insect in its tlmest^ liftwn aWckonr.torm m Wbfllv 
wntsroftiiaMdcl^livmh Mim npiniQn that * fee 
eattr she wofld HB w* asoond yesr of its own m,; ** and 1 
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Being an internal feeder^ the 
caterpillar, of dnurae, is ohly to 
be found by cutting into and 
opening the stems of the wil^ 
low, in which it is enclosed, 
finding there both food and 
lodging. S^lix caprea abounds 
in our coppices, and forms a 
usefol ana raptd^^growing un¬ 
derwood. When the periodi¬ 
cal falls take pikce, I have ob¬ 
served that scarcely a amgle 
willow wand is cut down that 
does not exhibit prck>fii of the 
ravages of this insect t some¬ 
times thi*ee or four, or even 
five, separate perforations oc¬ 
cur in the same stem.* We 
may fairly infer, therefore, that 
Trochilium crabroniformis is 
here a common species; and 
yet, strange to say, I have 
never met with an example 
of the winged insect at large 
in this county. 1 have bred it 
from the caterpillar; and once 
I took a single pair in an osier 
bed near Dudley, which at the 
time were considered as great 
rarities.t Doubtleciy this !n* 
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November, heeottld perceive bat a slight difibrencb ia 'sise. Probably, 
thereibre, they ftiav feed on the tender bark of the laUow root the first 
year after they are natched.*’ This, 1 think, is very prpbably the case; for 
1 have not observed in the wood any perforations of a very small size, or 
such as have the appearance of having been made by caterpillars newly 
hatched. As the cateroillar eats its way unwardt through the solid wood, 
aDuMlon may aris^ .How is the sphimt, when it bursts firom the 

Us esc^e opt of the wppd .without iftiury? To obviate ^is di& 
iasdnet directs ihe eaterpllmr, befoi^ It changte to chrysalid, to hthi 
Its lead so as tole e^^site tu the aihrdi^ a 

veiuly^eKit fbr tee wiiiged mect^ ^ A portion df tee plate in 
above referred to, is copied in fig, 4.) 

* 1 do not find that the caterpillar confines itself to the pith, as stated 
hV tewin to be generally the dase^ Somethuea the pith la cmtouelied; all 
tfepMtetioba^hhig'm tee atfiid woM,bh(#a^ tee pith «efi ter bark. 

J Ite-.lS^ehs aStostKatidttHeg^the hihhte’efd^ 

ill ptoHndoh, 0firi£ heavily MoneL on tee sente-wakt hetrdir 'of «I)eMPtli 

XWuiifMoni; vol t p. l^.) .^ 

c* 3 
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sect might be met with in sufficient plenty in this part of the 
country* if one were acquainted with its habits* and knew how 
to look for it. To the woodman our elegant sphinx must be 
regarded as in some degree an injurious insect. The wood 
of S^Iix c&prea is* with us* usually either sold to the rake- 
maker* for the purpose of being worked up into rake-teeth* &c.* 
or converted into what are here called flakes* i. e. hurdles 
made of split stuff nailed together* in contradistinction to 
the common hurdle* which is formed of round wood, twisted 
and plaited together without the help of nails. The lower, 
and consequently the thickest* portion of each willow rod* to 
the length of five or six inches* or occasionally a foot or more* 
is spoiled by the perforations of the larva* and rendered un¬ 
available to the above purposes. It may seem an odd com¬ 
plaint to make: but S&lix c&prea appears to be a tree of 
rather too rapid a growth ; that is to say* it outruns its neigh¬ 
bours* and comes to maturity before the rest of the underwood 
with which it is intermixed. If* indeed* the entire underwood 
consisted of this species only* the coppice would make a quick 
return* and might be cut at the end of every seven or eight 
years* or in litUe more than half the time usually allowed for 
the growth of coppice-wood. My own practice is* to cut wood 
at about ten or eleven years’ growth. Long before the time 
comes round for the periodic^ fall* I observe that on every 
stool of the broad-leaved willow most of the rods have ceased 
to thrive* and many have even died; and I cannot help sus¬ 
pecting that this premature decav may, in part at least, be 
owing to the injury inflicted at the b^ of the stems by the 
larvas of Trocbiiium crabroniformis. 

AUesley Rectory^ Nlov. ?• 18S6. 
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Art. V. On the Mode of Progression observed in the Oenus 
Lima Drug. By H. E. Strickland, F.G.S. 

In May, 1836, 1 was detained at Malta to perform quaran¬ 
tine ; the accustomed penance to which all must submit who 
visit the Levant. I used to beguile this tedious imprisonment 
with watching the amphibious occupations of the Maltese 
fishermen, in the harbour fronting the Lazzaretto. The barren 
island of Malta teems with a vast population, who live in the 

f reatest poverty, and can with dimculty procure subsistence. 

«and produce failing them, they take to the sea, and devour 
indiscriminately all that they can find, whether vertebrated, 
crustaceous, molluscous, or radiated. Among others of these 
Jindii di mare^ as they are called, the Maltese are particularly 
fond of the Lith6domus d^ctylus Cm, a shell which perfo¬ 
rates the limestone rocks in the same manner as the Phblas. 
When these shells occur in detached blocks of limestone, the 
latter are fished up by means of a large pair of iron foi*ceps, 
attached to ropes. The fisherman sprinkles a few drops of 
oil on the water, and renders its surfa^ as smooth as glass. 
He is then enabled, by the clearness of the water, to detect 
every object in a depth even of six fathoms, and to raise the 
blocks of stone to the surface by means of his grappling-irons. 
He then breaks them to pieces, and extracts the sea-dates^ as 
these perforating Lith6domi are termed. Not content with 
those which are obtained by this means, the Maltese w*ill dive 
to great depths, armed with hammers and chisels, and extract 
the dates from the solid rock. 

While watching these operations, and examining the miscel¬ 
laneous productions obtained by the fishermen, i was struck 
by the lively motions of some specimens of a Lima, alK>ut 
l^in. in length. On placing them in a glass of sea water, 
I found that this bivalve possesses the power of swimming in 

S eat perfection. The shell opens to a much greater wulth 
an any other bivalve that I am acquainted wiUi; and, when 
thus filled with water, the valves are suddenly closed by a 
rapid contraction of the adductor muscle. The water is thus 
ejected with violence from the front margin, and causes the 
shell to move with considerable speed in an opposite direct 
tion. By repeating these contractions and expansions, the 
animal is enabled to swim in a straight course, and to an in¬ 
definite distance. So jn'eat is the force with which the valves 
are brought together, mat their collision produces a snapping 
noise, which is distinctly audible. 

I have not observed any other molluscous bivalve which 
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pas8e$8es this singular mode of progression.*^ If I mistake 
not, liowever, the genus €;^pris (a cruataoeous animal with a 
bivalve shell) swims in a manner somewhat analogous. 

The animal of the Lima which 1 noticed at Malta is of a 
delicate pink colour; the margin of the mantle fringed with 
ntiitierous slender filaments. It is described, in some works 
on MoUdsca, as provided with a byssus; but of this I cbuld 
see no traces; nor is it probable than an animal possessed of 
snch great locomotive powers should have one. Cuvier, in¬ 
deed, though aware of its power of natation, assigns it a 
small bjssus. He further asserts that some species of P^cten 
are able to swim, while others are permanently attached by 
their byssus. 

Now, it appears to me, that the great locomotive {K>wers 
of the Lhna betoken an organisation so different from that 
of those P^ctines which remain constantly rooted to one spot 
by their byssus, as to make a wide interval between these two 
gienera. It is desirable, therefore, to learn whether this In¬ 
terval really cxisits, or whether a passage may be traced 
between the locomotive and the attached species of Pectinidae. 
I have, therefore, drawn up the following queries for the con¬ 
sideration of your conchological readerii : — 

1. What are the natatoty species of P^ten to which Cuvier 
alludes? 

2. Do they possess a byssus ? If so, can they attach them¬ 
selves spontaneously? or are they attached at any definite 
peribd of their existence ? 

3. Do these natatory P6ctines exhibit any generic or sub- 
generic difference from the attached species? 

4>. Do the attached species become detached at certain 
periods of lUe, or can they detach themselves spontane- 
diisly? 

' S« Are there any species of othef* byssiferous genera, such 
ds A^r6a, Pinna, which are constantly or occasionally 
detached and locomotive ? 

d. Do any species of Lima possess a byssus? If so, arc 
tbw either pertbttbently or occasionally attached ? 

if it should Appear that the whole genus Lima is 
destitute of a byssus, and is permanently locomotive i and 
that all the other genera with whiAh it has been bitherio 
classed possess a byssus, and are permanently attached; what 
Other organic diflerences characterise the gCnus Lima? atid 
where ought it to be placed in a systematic classification ? 

• This singular locOiiietive |mparty Is act fiCcullar te the genus LIfaa. 
— Ei). 
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Attt. VI. ’ Noticef a Jim roH Fim/tt eoHeeted in Jenty m 
October, I8S6. By Wm. Christt, jun., Esq., F.L.S., &e. 

The resdlte of a fortnight’s botanising, in the end of 
autnmo, and in very unfavourable weather, would not be 
woirth communicating to your pages, were U not that I 
thought it might interest some of your readers, who, like 
my^f, might pay a hasty vuit to Jersey, to know where Uiey 
may at once lay their huid on some of the rarer plants of our 
flora. , i 

And here I would remark that I cannot but object to the 
admission into the British flora of the plants of the Channel 
Islands. In point of geographical situation, they are de* 
cidedly French ; and, if we reject, from pur iauna the shells, 
insects, and birds, why is our flora. enUtled tp the plants? 
However, as it is u njjad-sally agreed that they are to be adr 
niitted, I mpMclllEri^ and even go fartberf and give my con- 
tribu|iaa fo the increase of the list of plants routed, as 
Mnitsh, from the circumstance of Uieir being found in Jersey. 
1 have no doubt that, until the island is fully explored, it will 
be continually affording us additions to our flora; for, J be¬ 
lieve, there is no resident botanist; and the few who visit it 
frpm Englenid have not time for a -very close invjestiga- 
tion. 

That this is the case, is evident from the discovery, in 
1834>, by Mr. Trevelyan, of Statice plantaginea; a plant so 
abundant in one part of the island, so conspicuous,, and so 
much larger than S. Armaria, that no botanist could, have 
passed it over unobserved. 

Then, again, E'chium violkceum, found by Uiat oentleman, 
is so diflhrent frpui.E. vulgfo^, wq^l^as, from E. itiilicum, 
which was supposed to be the plant intended by Ray as 

Lyeppsis,” that any ope fl,nding the, plant wpuld, .<as he 
did^mincidiately detect .the I^atn' topreforp Jed 

4trbelieve that few, if aiiy, Ix^nists hnve eitphired. Jersey of 
late years. From .its diversity of surlace, we might expect 
a rich harvest; and,l have no doubt any assiduous jbohmisU. 
who would..sit down therefor three or four, months^ and 
patiently eaqploiV the different distni^ of the islafld, would 
flpd his labours rewarded. Having imly reinaiDed.,her^abpnt 
thrf§ weeks, at an advanced period of the year, apd not hay'' 
ipg, seen half the island, 1 do not pretend to guess at ia 
flora* — , ; 

All 1 propose to do is, to give a list of some of the plants 
which, .hs *Ea«d«id, ore care or Jocal, with the aUtiona to 
which I found them. 
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Before doing this^ I will* howeveri briefly glance at the 
various situations which afford the diflbrent plants. 

The greater part of the coast is composed of perpendicular 
granite cliffs, too much washed by the sea to aomit of much 
vegetation, except a few lichens. In some sheltered bays, 
however, they are clothed with vegetation, including some 
rare maritime species. The grassy slopes above tliem also 
afford several very rare plants, which, with us, usually affect 
similar situations. Jersey is remarkably deficient in streams 
or pools, in which we might look tor marsh plants. In the 
marshes of St. Ouen's Bay is a large piece of winter, called 
St. Ouen’s Pond. I only saw it from a distance; but it ap« 
peered to have no plants on its margin. 

The principal streams (and these, too, are vei^ small) are 
in the valleys of St. Laurence and St. Peter, especially the 
latter. They form a number of boggy meadows, which would 
probably afford some rare C^rices. 

I am not aware of the existence of any salt marshes, unless 
they exist in Granville and St. Ouen^s Bays. 

There are not many inland rocks, except on the hills 
called coties, which occur in most parts of the island. They 
are principally covered with furze, with points of rock peep¬ 
ing up through the turf. In a few places, there are, how¬ 
ever, faces of rock ; but they do not afford any very rare 
plants. 

The deep lanes which intersect the country in every direc¬ 
tion, especially those whose banks are rocky, seem well 
adapted for ferns; though the number of these is more 
limited than I should have expected. The sandy shores of 
St. Aubyn’s, St. Brelade’s, and St. Ouen’s Bays afford, per¬ 
haps, the greatest number of rare plants. But the most 
curious spot is the extraordinary inland sandy district of Les 
Quenvais, which is situated in the parish of St. Brelade. It 
is an immense deposit of drift sand, nearly a mile from the 
sea, which is there bordered by higii cliffs. How it got there, 
it is difficult to imagine. It is now pretty firmly fixed by an 
abundance of Amm6phila nrundinibea, and affords a rich 
harvest of plants generally peculiar to sea-shore sands. 

1 have only one plant in my list which I believe new to the 
British flora; and this 1 give with some hesitation, as I only 
saw it in a very decayed state; but, from the description given 
to me by those who saw it in perfection, 1 cannot find that it 
agrees with any described British species. Several of the 
[dants mentioned are not properly rarr^ but, in England, are 
generally local. 
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Papaverdeem, 

Glauciitm fl^vum. Queiivais, 6t. 
()ucn’s,Brelacle’s, and St. Aubyn’s 
Bay®. 

Cruclft'ne. 

Mathiola sinuafu. St. Ouen's Bay, 
Petit Port, St- Aub>n*8 Bay, nw 
Milbrook; also on the Queuvais. 

Senebiera dfdyma Banks and 
road sides at St. Heller's and St. 
Aubyn’s. 

CMnret, 

Heii&nthenium guttktum. Abundant 
on the sloping ground above the 
cMs between La Ck>rbiire and 
Noirinont Point. 

CaryophuUe^B, 

Di^nthus prdlifer. Near St. Ouen's; 
also on the Quenvais. 

Silene cdnica. On the Quenvais, 
6nglicu. Sandy places, very 
common. 

nutans. Near St. Ouen's; rocks 
by road side from St. Bre- 
liule's towards St. Aubyn’s. 

IAnt€L\ 

Llnum anguititbliuin. Fields and 
CotioH, common; Quenvais, &c. 

GrramdceiB* 

Krddiiim cicutarium flore 41bo, St. 
Aubyn's Bay and Quenvais. 
niaritimiim. (ir^ve de Leco. 
moschntum. St. Aubyn's Bay, 
near Beaumont; also on the 
bastions of Fort Regent. 

L6tus angiistisBimus. Banks of a 
lane leading from La Haule to the 
Quenvais. 

Pomdeete. 

Mdspilua germdnica. Abundant in 
the hedges between Roselle Manor 
House and Gorey. 

Paron^chUs. 

Polyedrpon tetruph^llum. A com¬ 
mon weed in gardens, hed^ 
banks, dtc.; Quenvais, La Haub, 
Bt Aubyn's, &c. 

Crwuldcete, 

Cotyledon Umbilicus. Hoofs, walls, 
b^ks, and rocks, everywhere. 

Bdduin dnglicum- Hocks, walls, and 
coties, common. 

Vmbell^cne, 

Petrosellnun) sativum. Naturalised 
on the walls of Mont Ofgueil 
Castle. 


Crithmum maritimum. iMifls at La 
Corbi^re, and Plemont Point. 

Fceniculum vulgare. Rocks and 
bunks near the sea; not rare. 

ralrridnciV, 

X^ntrdnthus rdber. ? Naturalised 
on the rocks and walls of Fort 
Regent. 

Comp6sitte» 

HytxichoeMs gl4bra. Bands at Grdve 
de Lecq. 

Carlina acaulis. Common. 

Gnanhklium Idteo-klbum. Hoad 
side near Petit Port. 

Convolvuldaets, 

Calvstdgia Soldandlla. Sands at 
Greve de Lecq. 

Bora^ne€B, 

£ chiuin violkceum. Road sides on 
the Quenvais, Mont le Veau, and 
elsewhere. 

Boriigo oiiiciimlifi. Road sides and 
orchards, apparently wild. 

. Soldnete. 

Solanum ni|piim iructu rubro^ Quen- 
vais, Petit Port, &c. 

Scrophuiarinew, 

Scrophul4ria Scorodonia. Hedge 
banks and moist places all over 
the island. 

Bibthdrpia europae'a. Banks of 
shady lanes above La Haule 
Manor House. 

LabidUs, 

Mentlm rotundifdlia. Road side a 
little above La Haule, towards the 
Quenvais. 

Marrdbium vulgkre. St. Brelade's 
churchyard, waste places; not 
rare. 

Pkmbagjineie. 

6t4tice plantagfnea. In very great 
prolusion on the Quenvais, also 
on the sand-hills of St. Brelade’s 
Bay; sparingly. 

Euphorbidt^* 

Euphdrbia portlkndica. Sea shore, 
all round the island. 

Parkliaa. Sands of St. Aubyn’s 
» Bay, near Milbrook. 

OrchUUm, 

Nedttia spirklis. On the Quenvais. 

IHdeee^ 

rris foetidissima. Sea henka near 
La Haule. 
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ScilU autiimni^ku Od the aond* 
bills and coties» very common. 

^Allium (?8ph»roc6pnaluml. Banks 
on both sides of the toad between 
Beaumont and La Haule. 1 only 
•aw dead stalks of this plant; but# 
fi^m tlie description ot it when in 
ffower, it appears to agree with 
•pecioiens of A. sphaero^phalum 
which rpooMsSy gathered at Fon* 
tainebleau. 

Jtmoea, 

JiihcuB aciitus. On the Quenvais, 
8t. Ouen*8 &y, Petit Port. 

Cyperdcea, 

Cyp^rus Idngus. Common in many 
La Jiauitf Si, Aubyfi*t, Oct i^ 


places in St Peters Valley; also 
ID a marshy field near St.Bmade's 
church. 

Sclrpus Savii. By the road side 
between the Quenvais and 8t. 
Brelade*s Bay. 

Gramine<r, 

B'iymns arenkrius. 

Filicet, 

AspUnium marlnum. Clifis at Pie- 
montPokitand HavroGifikrd. 
lanceolktuiu. Hocks, walls, and 
hedge^banks, common; par- 
ticuTarly fine in shady lanes 
between Gr^ve de Lecq and 
Plemont Point 


AftT. VII, On the Lons^evit^ of the Yew^ an ascertained from actual 
Sections of its Trunk; and on the Origin of its frequent Occur¬ 
rence in Ckurchtfards* By J. E. Bowman, Esq., F.L.S. 

Though it has long been known that all exogenous or di- 
cotvledonous trees form anew ring or layer of wood annually# 
and that their age may be very nearly ascertained by the 
number of these concentric circles in a transverse section# the 
fact seems to have been made little use of# till the publication 
of Professor De CandolleV interesting paper On the Lon¬ 
gevity of Trees# and the Means of ascertaining This 
method had# indeed# been employed to estimate the age of the 
huge baobab# or adansonia# of i^i>egal# and of the taxodium 
dP Mexico; but it had given them an antiquity so enormous, 
that our reason paused# and a wish was felt that new and care¬ 
ful examinations should be made by competent persons to 
ascehain the fact. Our faith# however# will be streng^ened# 
if we bear in mind that the laws of vegetable life are totally 
diffbrenft fropi those of the animal kingdom. Animals attain 
size at an early period of dieir existence# the original 
bbhas# Wteries# ^.# (k>ntinuiiig to perform the several func- 
tiotia of the bc^y until death# though (he actual particles of 
WhiOh they are composed constantly pass off and are replaced 
by others: 'so that in an old animal we have more the sem- 

w Sinca writing the sbeve^l have iMard that my (Hand Mr. Jothph 
durl^a ahert visit to Jersey last simmer^ bes ^stbrnd A.^iU!uiq 
^bwrpc^phalum; so that I think f mpy safely cohclqde my pUntte hays 
b^ ngfiuy named. Iwas also t61d that Mr. Woods had discovered sevenU 
other plants new to the British flora; but have only heard the name of 
one, Erfica satlva D, C, (Brdsiirii saliva tan,) •— 4. 
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bknoe than the reality of age, the first comnonenU of its bones 
and flesh baring long sinee been resolvea into their original 
dements, and, perhaps, assimilated into other bodies. A tree, 
on the contrary, during life, is always, at least for a porUon of 
every year, in a state of growth; the wood first deposited 
soon ceases to minister to the purposes of vitality; but its fibre 
remains, and is surrounded and enveloped by other rings, 
compost of new fibres and vessels, elaborated through the 
medium of new leaves and spongides aniuwlly produced: so 
that, in an old tree, its earliest w(^ remains, though concealed 
within, and we see only the parts created within the la^t few 
years; and these, possessing the vigour of youth, a natural 
capacity exists of carrying on the process to an indefinite 
period, so long as the exterior of the trunk, the leaves, and 
rootlets escape the accidents to which they are exposed. 

The wood of the yew has long been known to be of slower 
growth, and greater durability, than that of any other European 
tree; but I am not aware that, except by Professor Henslow, 
any attempt has been made to ascertain the age of the vener¬ 
able specimens scattered here and there throughout our island 
by an actual examination of their annual woody deposits. 

De Candolle says that measurements of the layers of three 
yews, one of 71, another of 150, and a third of 280 years 
old, agreed in proving that this tree grows a little more than 
one line annually in diameter in the first 150 years, and a little 
less from 150 to 250 years. He adds, ** If we admit an 
average of a line annually for very old yews, it is probob^ 
within the truth; and in reckoning the number of their years 
as equal to that of the lines of their diameter, we shall make 
them to be youqger than they actually ues* I have a section 
taken near Uie base of a trunx, whose averam annual increase 
of diameter, for the first 40 years, was 2tTh}es. The ave¬ 
rage diameter of eighteen yews now growing In the church¬ 
yard of Oreslbrd, near Wrexham, North Wales, which it is 
on record in the parish register were planted out in 1726, is 
ilo in^ or 240 lines, which gives a mean annual inerease of 
2 lines in (he diameter, allowing the trees to be ten years old 
when planted out A talented friend of mine *, and.gn en- 
(Ihusiost in toees,^has a beautiful,yew in his grounSa at West 
Felton,. Shyppshii^ !"fhieh was.planted out about 6(> years 
since, its diameter,' below the divarication of the branches, is 
now 4Q<hk, sbowingr a unemi annual kiersase of 4 lines, -or 
perhips of H, allowing it to be 10 years' dd when planted 
out. Tills Wtriiordinarygrowth maybe bwipg to its wiirm 

I , , , ' ‘ 

* J. K M. Dovasloa, Biq. 
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sheltered situation. I may pause to acUl that this grncefu] 
tree has its lower branches declining towards th^ ground in 
all directions, and all its foliage of a pensile character; but, 
besides its beauty, it has another interesting peculiarity: 
though a male and profuse in pollen, it has one entire branch 
female, that produces and ripens berries plentifully, from which 
my friend has raised several plants for his friends, all partaking 
markedly of their parents* pemifity. 

The above are all the data 1 have hitherto obtained of 

J rews whose ages are known ; and they all concur in showing a 
arger increase than De Candolle’s standard, which is ** a 
little more than a line annually for the first 150 years.’* It 
must, however, be borne in mind, that his average extends SO 
or 40 years beyond mine; the oldest of the trees I have named 
being only 110, or at most 120, years. 

In the volume on botany in Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopadia^ 
Professor Uenslow states the mean annual growth of two fine 
healthy yews in the churchyard at Basildon, in Berkshire, 
(which, by a singular coincidence, were planted out in the same 
year as the eif^teen at Gcesford,) to be et|iial to four lines. 
He also found that the layers varied considerably in a yew at 
Cholsey, in Berkshire, whose trunk was between 14 it. and 
15 ft. in circumference, some of those recently deposited 
being lines, while others, a century older, wei*e only half 
« line in thickness. It will be seen that this ineouality 
imeords with my own observations. From these data lie ar¬ 
rived at the conclusion that De Candolle’s calculations should 
be reduced by one third; but be does not ap|:)ear to have 
examined any very large yews, or to have met with sectionH 
containing 40, 50, or even 60 rings within the inch; and it fol¬ 
lows that, if a deduction is on account of the wider 

rings, we should, on the other hand, add something to De 
CendoHe's avera^ for the closer and thinner ones. 

1 shall now g^ve the result of my own examination of two 
yews of extraorainary dimensions, of whose age no other 
evidence exists beyond that supplied by their internal struc¬ 
ture. The first {Jig* 6*) stands in the churchyard of Gresford, 
among the eighteen young ones already mentioned. It is a male 
tree, its trunk sound to the very core, its numerous gigantic 
boughs spreading widely, full of foliage, and partmliy con¬ 
cealing the spUnesrsd faaum of others which have yielded to 
the storms of past oenturies. Its circumference at the base 
is 22 ft.; at 2 £ high, it is 2S ft.; at 4 ft. 5 in., 26Tt. 6 iiu; 
and at 5 ft. S in., being just below the main boughs, 29 ft. very 
nearly, thus gradually thickening upwards. I have selected 
the greatest and least of these admeasurements, as the best 
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end fairest elements for the mean dimensions of its trunk, and 
the base of the calculations of its age* They give an average 
circumference of €5 ft. 6 in., and a diameter of 8ftf 6in., or 
1224 lines. By De Candolle’s method, its age is therefore 
now 1224 years; and the mass of concentric zones of wood 
which compose its trunk, when taken in the aggi^ata, ought 
to have an average thickness of half a line, or 24 in each inch, 
counted on a line drawn from the circumference to the centre; 
because, in measuring the diameter of the trunk, we take in 
the two opposite sides of the same circle. 

To ascertain how far this rule might be relM di) I took 
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three horizontal’ sections from different sides of the trunk 
the avetiige number of rings in each of which is as follows: — 

SeeSm tm ike Ifertk Aicb. SecHon on the South Side, 

tiIngB In 1 in. of the diameter - 44 Rings in 2) in. of the duuneter 116 
BlMo' > ditto « >86 Ditto on opposite side of the 

iNt(omfin.4Si«qrin lin. 60 60 ssmesecnon • • -113 

3) 130 6) 231 

Avenge number per inch • 43 Avenge nnmber per inch - 46 

A aection taken on the s.w. side, from a projecting portion 
a (the trunk, where the rings were swollen beyond their ordi¬ 
nary.-, thickness, contained only 15 within the inch, and were 
so unifertn as not to require an average to be taken. 

' Average nuroher of rings per inch on the north side • - 43 

‘ Ditto ditto on the south side - • 46 

iDkto ditto on the south-west side - 16 

Qeneral average number per inch of diameter • 34f 

Tt^erefore, a yew whose diameter is 8 ft, 6 in., supposing 
inch of radius to contain SA rines, would consist of 
lilbA tmc^ annual rings, and be, at least, that number of yeara 
ol^ .. 9ut tbis.would exceed the truth ; because I have snown 
tl^ young yews deposit thicker layers than older ones, and a 
corresponding allowance must be made. Now, as there are 
Mghteen yews growing in the .same churchyard, whose jqges are 
knownf, and whose average diameter^at years old, ia 20 in., 
we cannot do better than to assume that the great yew now 
imdqr consideration bad a siisUar diameter at that age, and* 
fiprt^* .dial, it continued to increase in the same .ratio up to 
liiO years, the date assigned by De Candolle for the dimiou- 
tion of its rings. I would also make an additional allowance 
for.a probable intermediate rate of increase between die i 

w 'floms of my aecdUis have beeA taken with a frame saw, and otbera.. 
with a oKttlar one, rimUar to the trephine, made for me by Mr. fUt; nit* 
gimt cinsHltBMBt niaker, Knaingbam. The latter ia worked hofisomaily, 
with s carpeiiter'B brace, and ia decidedly the beat, aa it takes put a ckm 
cyliedm^ ^t'**’*! 9 i"** which, when divided lonmtudinally, dtows the 
■Sblaid rings foroUB^ whole length, and the bole nu^ be plugg^ up. 
IMo gniiflit mBoStyie to detach thehaie of the cylinder, and extract il{ 
it Ju*,: heridcA^saqith iHction,and, ht itB|^r«M state, is mly appUcaWe 

pmant dimenrioit of eachpf thaae 
trew 'to,he inserted in die perfab rCgbter, fo form dais'whereby thdr 
future’inctolM mey he aeeeitlniied: 
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of 150 an4 ^50 yennf, r«ffaer .,U)an pa «9 at oQce from t^ 
vigoi'ous growth of youth to the slower prc^ess of more aa- 
vaiic^ periods. 1 have had no opportunity to obtain satis¬ 
factory evidence on this point, though sections from the north 
and south sides of a yew at least 250 years old, but whose 
diameter could not lie fixed, owing to great inequalities and 
excrescences, showed an increase of 2 in. diameter in 21 ^ 
years, or rather more' than one line annually. De Candolle 
says that, between 150 and 250 years old, the yew grows 
rather less than one line annually. 1 will therefore take the 
mean, and allow 100 lines, or, to avoid fractions, 96 lines, or 
8 in. for its growth between 150 and 246 years, only employing 
the reduced rate obtained from actual sections fbr its subse¬ 
quent periods. Then, at 150 years old, its diameter would 
be 25 in., or 300 lines; and at 246 years, S.3 in., or S96 lines; 
and, deducting this from its present diameter of 8 ft. 6 in., the 
subsequent increase will have been 5 ft. 9 in. Now, a diameter 
of 5 ft. 9 in., at 34 rings for each inch of the radius, will contain 
1173 rings or years’ growth ; to which add 246, its assumed 
age when 2 ft. 9 in. diameter, and we find its present age, by 
the nearest approximation at which we can arrive, to be 1419 
years. 1 have not made any deduction for the bark, because 
10 the yew it is too thin sensibly to affect the general restdt. 

The other aged yew which I have examined is of still 
greater dimensions than the last, and is growing in the church¬ 
yard of Darley in the Dale, D^byshire. This is a female, 
with a solid trunk, forking, at 7 ft. above the ground, into two 
nearly upright boughs, which reach a height of about 55 ft. ; 
but its head has not tlw breadth or luxuriance of the Oresibrd 
yew. Its circumference at the base is 27 ft.; at 2 ft. 4 in. 
above the ground, 27 ft. 7 in.; at 4 ft., 91 ft. 8 in.; and at 6 ft., 
39 ft. 7 in* At 4 ft. high, there are excrescences which swell 
the ^unk beyond its natural size; I would therefore omit that 
measurement, and -take the mean of the three others, which 
Will be, eircitmfeiWnee ’ 28 ft 4 ih.,' diameter 9 ft 5 in., dish6- 
gasditig' ftwctional pUrta. fts mban ^ometer is thetiribre 1956 
rmeh which, according to De Candolle’s method, would also 
be ^eibunilwr.c^.its years. 

-us. aiew^eBdecwieHr to find its age by the noariier and . 
tbiekness of its atunid rings. 

Abdiifeohtal on the north side contained, in different 

pelts (OfiViaitrfitGe .rMpectively, . 57 rings in 1 in.; >71 sings m: 
2iQ.S:.gfi rings in, lin.; dGriogsin Im; giving anmrage' 
number of 51 rings per inch. -A silnilsr section, the soi^ 
sid«^ 'cbnttdttcd ,53 rhiM iii l ib.: rihgs, in ftin.; 67 rings 
in2ui.;”d6 rifi^ in 2in.; and 36tingsin,i>«•> in 

Vou. I.— Ko. I.M. s. i> 
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avenge of 36^ rings per inch; the avera^ of both being 44 
rings per incbi very nearly, llierefore this yew» with a mean 
diameter of 9 ft. 5 in., or radius of 4 ft. 8^ in., would consist 
of 2486 concentric rings or annual zones. Making the same 
deductions I have done in the Gresford yew fur more rapid 
growth during the first 246 years, its present age will be 
about 2006 years. 

The result of this examination of the sections shows the 
Gresfiird tree to be about 200 years, and the Darley one 
about 650 years, older than the method of allowing a year for 
each line of the diameter would indicate. It also shows that 
the latter, with a mean diameter of only 11 in. more than the 
tbrmer, is 58? years older, the diilerence arising from the 
greater thinness of its annual rings. This discrepancy could 
never have lieen detected without resorting to actual sections; 
and in tliis instance it may be owing to the Darley yew having 
fewer branches and less luxuriant foliage, in consequence, 
possibly, of its roots having l)een constantly mutilated by new* 
made graves; a custom that ought not to be allowed. A thin¬ 
ner circle may also be caused by poverty of soil, lack of 
moisture, coldness of climate, or ^Hirtial exclusion from air 
and light; for, where any of these o^ierate, 1 suspect we shall 
always find a corresponding diminution of wocnly deposit. 
£ven the plan of taking horizontal sections is liable, in the 
yew at least, to lead to great errors unless caution i)e nsed^ 
and several sections be obtained. This arises from the great 
and ooDstaiUly recurring inequality iti the thickness and paral¬ 
lelism of the rings, both individually and collectively. This 
general character of the w(K)d is probably the cause of the 
many prominences and recesses in the boles of old yews. The 
same ring is often two or three times thicker or thinner in ii 
given point of the circle than in a neighbouring part; and a 
series or fascicle of rings will often alternately swell or di* 
minish together, while other series, both older and younger, 
will be thickest where the first were thinnest, and xnce versA. 
This arrangement gives to their cross section an undulatory 
appearance, so beautiful in the polished wood, especially where 
the zones are deposited irregularly by the protrusion of branch- 
lets from the trunk. It also causes a line drawn across the 
section in the direction of the radius, to facilitate the counting 
of the rings, to pass so obliquely through some of them, that 
they appear to have two or three times their real thickness; 
and makes it dangerous, where calculations are to be founded 
upon it, to trust to a single section. It is also necessary to 
count the number contained in an inch, in as many portions 
of the same section as possible, and then to strike a general 
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average. There it alto a great in^ualtty in the width of 
some zones over others on the same ticfeof the tree; and those 
on the south are sometimes narrower than on the north : the 
former tnequaii^ is generally thought to be owing to a favour¬ 
able or unlavourable season ; but my own observations tend 
to dimuntenance such an opinion. I have several times 
fixed on a given ring, say the fifth, tenth, or twentieth, count¬ 
ing inwards from the one in contact with the inner baric; and, 
on comparing it with that of the same year’s growth in sections 
from other trees, have (bund considerable discrepancies. The 
alburnum also passes very unequally into the duramen, or 
heart-wood; different portions of the same or of many con¬ 
tiguous rings being often found in each of these states* 

My experiments tend to show that, while De Candolle’s 
average makes old yews to be younger than they are, it gives 
too great an age to those of more recent growth. For the 
latter, 1 think, we should not allow less than 2 lines of their 
diameter for annual increase, where the trunk has a less cir¬ 
cumference than 6 ft.; and even 3 lines or more, if the tree 
is in a warm situation and a moist luxuriant soil. 

I have thought It desirable, at the risk of being tedious, to 
point out the several sources of error which attend the exa¬ 
mination of the yew, that others may avoid them ; thou^ I 
strongly fear that no standard, either for old or young trees of 
this species, will ever be found generally applicable, where the 
nearest approach to trudi is required. Actual tections must be 
resorted to, before we can place any confidence in die result.* 

(To be coniimted.') 


AXt. VITI. Notice of the Occurrence of Volbtn LamlSrti on the 
Suffolk Coast f min Observations upon its Claim to rank v>ith 
existing Species^ By Edward CHARirEswoRTit, F.G.S. 

It is in the study of fossil organisms, and in the cautious 
observance of the conditions under which they are presented 

^ In t^ing the circumference of any old trees, and especially of the yew, 
whose trunk is often conceali^ by innumerable little smmts, and is subject 
to excrescences and ineaualities, care should be taken to select that portion 
which has a medium thicKncss, and to pass the tane close to the bark; other¬ 
wise very erroneous results will be obtained. 1 nad read somewhere that 
a yew in Llanfbist churchyard, Monmouthshire, had been measured by the 
writer, and was 33 ft. in oircumferenoe; 1 was therefore disappointed to 
find that this measurement must have included a great arm or bough that 
proceeds from the very base of the trunk on the south side, and therefore 
formed no part of it. Even With this bongh, the circumference, at 3 ft. 
high, is only 27 ft. 6 in.; without it, the circumforedce of the real' trunk, at 
tM, same height^ is only 21 ft. fi in. 
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to examination, in conjunction with those inferences which we 
draw from our knowledge of zoology and general physics, 
that the geologist finds the materials on which he speculates 
us to the changes and revolutions to which the surface of this 
planet has been exposed, and by which he chronicles the lapse 
of ages since the period when matter was first endowed with 
the principle of life. A careful consideration of the present 
condition of human knowledge, and especially of those de¬ 
partments of research to which our attention is directed, with 
11 view of elucidating many geolomcal phenomena, would seem 
rather to indicate a narrowing of the boundaries of legitimate 
induction than an extension of generalisations. 

Facts which bear upon any one subject cannot long accu¬ 
mulate without giving rise to numerous theoretical suggestions, 
and their l eciprocal beneficial relation to each other is no 
longer a matter of dispute. 'JTheory is often the great incen¬ 
tive to observation, the main stimulus to exerdon, and the 
more widely those who are engaged in the prosecution of the 
same object differ mmongst themselves as to the nature of 
their present conclusions, the greater, perhaps, would be the 
reliance which we ahould feel disposed to place in any points 
of common HjgleMient that may hereafter be attained. 

But, aIth<Wi||Jh the progress of modern discovery may have 
a tendency .IW'diNihe our confidence in some of the inferences 
which hav^b^ |iaaed upon the study of organic remains; 
and though geologist may, perhaps, find that the 

recognition hf tmiMmporaneous rocks through the medium of 
their embodied fossils is open to wider limits of error than 
he had prevlousW supposed; still, the zoologist must always 
find a soufce of never failing interest in the examination of 
these recolda of remote eras, and in the new struciures and 
new types of wren wbiob are there presented to his view. 

The ear]^t|midersof this Magazine will doubtless remember 
a series of M|[hly interesting espays which appeared in its 
pages upon Zoolc^ and Botany, b connexion with 

some general views on Geology, witten hjr & west active and 
enterprising mondwr of the l^qfegical^ Society of London, 
Mr. Richard Cowling IVylor. In ndW taking up a depart¬ 
ment in natural history, the Unp^ance and interest of which 
have been so ably iUustrated in tfese papers, my intention is 
occasionally to notice' fuch fbssilil contained in my own col¬ 
lection, or the cabinets of others, as appear to me worthy of 
observation, either froin ^^^^^r noveltp^ as specimens, or from 
their suggesting any new^'.^lllltderations in a geological or 
zoological point of view. 

The Voluta Lamb^rti of crag { Jg. 7.), one of the most 
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elegant BritisAi tertiary fossils, must be familiar to those who 
are acquainted with the works of Parkinson and Sowerby; and 
it therefore possesses no interest on the score of novelty; but 
there are some very curious points connected with its history 
which are not generally known, and to which I am particularly 
anxious attention should be directed. Sfiecimens of this shell 
are not uncommon in the cabinets of collectors, but 1 believe 
that few of the possessors are aware of the sources from 
which they are generally derived. Nine tenths, or, perhaps, 
a still larger proportion of the whole number that I have seen, 
instead of coming, as is usually thought, from the crag, have 
been taken from the beach along the Suffolk coast, and prin¬ 
cipally at Walton and Felixtow, two adjoining localities (a 
few miles east of Harwich), where they are generally found 
at the time of very low tides. 

The mere occurrence of this fossil under the circumstances 
above mentioned would not in itself excite our surprise, since 
it is known that rivers in their course carry down to the sea 
such species of land shells as inhabit their l^nks; and where 
the crag is intersected by estuaries, the fossil shells would, 
from similar causes, be liable to be swept down into the Ger¬ 
man Ocean, and we should then naturally expect to find some 
of them washed on shore in common with the shells of recent 
Moll6sca. But, as the case really stands, there are two diffi- 
eulties to be explained: first, the great number of these 
littoral volutes; and, secondly, the difierent state of preserva¬ 
tion which they exhibit, when contrasted with such specimens 
as are actually taken from the crag deposit. Speaking of this 
tolute, Parkinson says, the most rare shell of this genus 
found in this island is the fossil volute of Harwich {Oi^ganic 
Bienmns^ vbl. in. p. 56.); and certainly it is not by any means 
^ shell of veiy common occurrence io the de|mit to which it 
is always reforred; and, when found there, it is generally in 
so fragile a state, that toletably perfect specimens are hardly 
ever obtained* from one of the soldiers’ wives at the 
Fort, on the Sofiblk side of Harwich harbour, I have obtained 
more of these Uttoral volutes, than ai) the specimens put 
together that I have seen from the whole extent of the crag 
formation j and the shells thus fomul are not only often much 
larger thah those in the crag, but many of them appear to 
have undergone scarcdy any change, Save the loss or colour; 
in fact, were they not almost aa strong as recent shells, they 
would stand but fitUe chaMe of rea<Aitng the shore, unless in 
fragments, which is, 6f course the case with a great many of 
them. 

In a succeeding paragraplr He that wMch I have already 
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tjuotedy Parkinson observes, A very fine fossil shell, bearing 
much the form of this volute, is found in some parts of York¬ 
shire; 1 believe in the neighbourhood of Whitby. This shell 
is so perfect, and its colours are so well preserved, that a 
specimen of it having fallen some years since into the hands of 
Mr. George Humphries, he was deceived into the opinion of 
its being a dead shell; and being satisfied that it was of a 
species which was entirely unknown, he cleaned and polished 
it as a recent shell, and was not undeceived, until, at a sub¬ 
sequent period, he saw another specimen, by wliicli he was 
enabled to ascertain its being really a fossil/’ 

So long a time has elapsefi since the above was written, that 
I have not been able to gain any more information respecting 
the shell here spoken of; but I can only conjecture, from Mr. 
Parkinson’s account, that it was one of these fine volutes 
tlirowii on shore at Whitby. The fact is certainly highly 
interesting, considering the great distance between the two 
lodolities, unless we suppose that the shell was transported from 
tile Suffolk to the Yorkshire coast. Mr. Humphries is not the 
only individual who has been misled in this way; a similar 
instance has come under my own observation ; and, indeed, 
some of tliese shells iiave such a recent character about them, 
that a naturalist totallv ignorant of the species indigenous* to 
the British seas might perambulate our eastern ooa$t end 
meet with a specimen of the Volika Lamb(6rti without sus- 
pectiug it to be other than a dead shell of a living mpllusa 
Now, it is very possible that those shells, which have 
undergone so little alteration in character, may have been 
removed from the crag befoie the process of mineralisation 
had taken place to any considerable extent; or we may 
imagine that there exist^ a comparatively recent fossilifercut 
stratum in which this particular species was abundant and .of 
which all traces are now entirefy^ deatroyecL Without ^enter¬ 
ing largely into details to sliow the plaosibility of the laKer 
suggestion, I may remark tliat, from a careful examination > of 
4he ^deposits upon our eastern coast, 1 anticipate a conskier- 
able change in the opinions which geolpcists have ustmlly 
entertained respecting them, when Uieir nistoiy sbaU have 
been more ftdly investigated. . . 

The, tertiary shells brought from Sidfolk and the migh- 
bouriqg counties have so invariably.gpne under the appel¬ 
lation of ^ crag fossils,” that it is no ver^r eaay matter f<p! a 
.MolqgUt Jvlio has not iiersonally emnnin^ the ntmorpus 
Jbeiditiei in which they occuti to dhrest himself of the wiv* 
pression that they all belong to one definite deposit. ^ j 
The shells figured in Sowerby^s were 

p 4 
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prinoipaUy forwaixled to him bv local collectors) who were 
untequainted with geology; ano it could not, therdbre, be 
expected that tliey would pay much attention to the position 
or fmeral characters of different beds* Allusion is, however, 
made, once or twice, to native beds of crag;” and Dr* 
William Smith, in his Strata Identified^ speaks of **stony” 
and **sandy” crag as distinct. 

It is weU known that some extremely recent deposits, 
containing existing species of marine Testacea, occur either 
above the crag, or in not very dbtant localities; and, were it 
not for the extensive denudation to which our eastern coast 
has beeii subjected, I firmly believe that in those tertiary 
strata, of which now only a remnant is left, we should find a 
series of fossil iferous beds connecting the oldest membei*s of 
the tertiary group with those in which all the shells can be 
identified with existing species. Mr. Bean has announced 
the discovery of a marine deposit at Burlington*, the fossils 
of which seem to indicate a geological position between 
the London clay and crag; while, at the same time, 1 
have also endeavoured to show that a distinct am should be 
assigned to those beds of the crag formation in which we meet 
with existing species of MammSfera; if, therefore, the premises 
in these two instances are correct, a considerable opproxima# 
tion towards a series of successive deposits, without any wide 
hiatus, is established* The origmal extent of these formations 
eatmot possibly be determined; but elephants’ bones have 
been dr^gad up 20 miles from the shore, and, witbiii tltat 
distance of the coast line, a dozen deposits of different ages 
may have been swallowed up by the encroachments of the 
ocean* Under these oircumsunoes, it is highly probable that 
fossil shelb may be taken op at sea, or washed tni shoee, 
whtcfo have no connexion with any existing deposits. 'Hoy in 
the evidence of specific agremient of any use as a i^aide to 
our conclusions, einoe so large a proportion of MoUtisoa are 
common to beds of different geological ages* 

in Mr. LyeH’s Gaofegy, the VoTdta l^mbCrti is redded 
as a still existing species, upon the authority of M. DodiayeSi^ 
who states tba^ among a lavpe proportion of crfig.: «beUa 
which he was enabled to idenuty with recent Testh^ this 
species was the only one not inhabiting the German 

Being totally unacquainted with any recent analogue^ 
this fossil, 1 applied to Mr. John Edward C}rav:iuul ;to Jlr* 
George i^werl^ for informatioD upon the satgeet. 
both these distinguished conchologists I learned, that diere 

♦ Mag. Nat. Ifist. (old series), vol. viii. p. .155.; also, Brttfslt A^cia- 
tion, 5th Report, p. OS. 
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was no ttciating volote which could be emfouodied with tlte 
one from the crag« even if the wideel limits were allowed for 
specific venations. It is true that Sow«‘by« in the MinertU 
Conekob^, speaks of having seen dinwinge of recrot sbeiis 
from the Fejee Islands resembling the Volute Lambdrti« and 
names Mr. Hall and Mr. Jennings as parties possessing the 
original specimens.* From enquiries that 1 have laade^ 1 
have not been able to learn diat the 4ate Mr. Sowarby eter 
personally inspected the volutes to which he refers; atid» if 
such rarities were really extant) it is not likely that eoncho- 
legists would be unacquainted with the circumstance. 

On two occasiuDS lately, when writing to M. OeshayCs, 1 
have particularly requested him to inform me whether he 
really is acquainted with any recent shell resembling Voldta 
Lambdrti, but as yet he has been silent upon the sul^ect. 
That a sdltary crag species should inhabit a remote remon, 
when all the rest of the supposed livias forms are still ex> 
isting in onr own seas, is a ctrenmotanoe both 'interesting and 
important, and the truth or incorrectness of which it woidd be 
very desirabte to establish. At the present time too, it is par« 
ticularly to be wished that this point should be set^d, at tte 
general correctness of M. Deriiayes't identifications of fossil 
with recent speeieB has been so lately called in question iby> 
Dr. Beck and other condmlogists. 

The paper by M. Deshayes on the European climatq diir« 
mg the tertiary periods will be perased with great intercat, 
both by the cultivators of geology end concbolo^ ; but them 
is one circumstance connected widi die views wmch are there 
broucht forward certainlv requiring explenatioil. In Mr. 
LrolPa address to the fellows of the Geological Society,ithe 
fiNlowing paasi^ oocursi^“Dr. Beck huxlately seen SfiO. 
spedes of crag shdls in Me. Cfaarleswordi's cabinet in iJUm- 
mn, and informs me that although o latge proportioOiof' tlfo 
species af^Wbatth very near to which now Jive in our 

northern seas, he nqjpwds them as almoit all of distinct spedes, 
and unknown- as living. Both he and M. Deshayes. hsve 
dedered tfee shells to be those of a northern ebnude, aad.>ao» 
cording to Dr. Beck, the climate -may even have WMcmhled 
dint w onr srcftfe Mr. iyeU’s address was.delif 

vered iii Fabrnam 1696; and, on die fi6th of the May foUoa^ 
ing^wn find M.'Deslnyes laying.ta paper, before the Fctdcn 
Academy,' in whicb'ihe seems -toi’hiivc arrived at,lhe'im^ 
opposite oopdasMaoB, for . be sums, up his n^rvatfoas-twidt 

, f See Iiondeo spd Edinbui^JPhiloKpMcsl Myszine, thud vof- 
viii. p, 827.; and Proceedings of the* Geological woci<?ty. 
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mmarking that) since the commencement of the tertiary 
strata, the temperature has been constantly diminishing; 
passing in our climates from the equatorial to that which we 
now enjoy.’’ ♦ Two statements could not well l>e more dia¬ 
metrically opposed to each other; and to increase the diflS- 
culty, M« Deshayes has left out all reference to the crag, 
although he alludes to nearly every well known European 
tertiary deposit. To say the least of it, this omission looks 
singular, especially when M. Deshayes had so recently been 
engaged in the examination of the crag fossils. 

In whatever light we regard the crag, it appears to be a 
most mysterious deposit, and the present investigation of its 
history seems likely to be attended in one sense with most 
unfortunate results* Professor Agassiz has declared the fish 
to be those of tmpical climates, whilst the Mollusoa, by equally 
eminent naturalists, are said to indicate a temperature ap¬ 
proaching that of the polar regions; and, to complete the 
anomaly, we have associated with them the mammiferous 
species which now inhabit this island. These are facts of the 
highest importance in reference to such geological deductions 
us may have been based upon individual opinion, or upon the 
examination of only one class of fossil organisms.^ 1 am, 
however, sanguine enough to hope that tfie discrepancies will 
be in some measure reconciled, when the tertiary formations 
in Norfolk and Suffidk are no longer referred to by geolo- 

§ 4StB as ^ the c^,” and when the nature of the separate 
eposits, and their relation to one another, are more clearly 
established; 

The circumstance of meeting with these volutes upon the 
eeast, along with the shells of living Mollfisca, Ulasirates in a 
moet forcitm manner how fallacious may be the conclusions 
founded upon association, and upon the assumption that all 
the organic remains embedded in one deposit must hare 
existed contemporaneously. The most casual observers of the 
causes now in operation upon the eartlt’s surface most per¬ 
ceive that the formations at this time in progress necessarily 
ccmtain the remains of beings which belong to different periods, 
and yet, day after day, are inferenoes based upon the supposi¬ 
tion, that, in whatever stratum a fossil is found, at that particular 
period it must have esti^ted. In this respect the examination 
of the crag hai deinonstrated the fallac^ of tht pefrcentage 
test, as a genera) ride for determining the age of )the supra-cre- 
taceous rocks^aioee it Iras been clearly shown that one fesma- 
tiou may derive a large propordon of its fossils from depnsits 

See Alt. ri/ia oiir 
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which are no longer in existence. This sobject is one abound¬ 
ing with material for apeculRtion, but, as I have treated of 
k at lofiia length in other quarters, 1 will not enter further 
upon it on the present occasion. 

The VoU\ta Lamberti is found in the coral rocks of Aldbo- 
rough and Orford, and in the red crag along the southern 
coast of Suffolk and Essex, but it has not yet been discovered 
in that part of the upper deposit which extends from Thorp 
(near Aldborough) into the county of Norfolk, and in which 
are deposited the remains of mammiferous animals. The 
woodcut at p. 37- is engraved from a drawing made by Mr. 
Janies de C. Sowerby, of a particularly fine specimen in my 
possession, and which was procured from the beach at Felixtow. 
This individual, in common with several others from the same 
locality, exhibits, upon those portions of the shell not exposed 
to attrition, numerous well defined sharp transverse strife, a 
character which has not bitlierto been noticed, and which I 
have been unable to detect in those specimens which occur 
in the crag, although 1 liave examined lliem in all stages of 
growth. 

1 know of only one fossil species which in its general aspect 
resembles this volute, and tliat is a shell found at Tonraine, 
and in some other Continental tertiary deposits, and which is 
probably the one figured by Brocchi. This latter may be 
readily distinguished fircm ijamb^rti, by the thickness of Its 
shdl, and the diffisrent positkm of the folds of the' coiumeHa, 
and from the outer Jq) being slightly evertecL 

Mr. Gray is of opinion that there are some characters about 
Voluta Lambert! so nearly allieci to the geniis Fasciolaria as 
to induce him to separate it from the true volutfs.. The oc¬ 
currence of a trcqsical form amongjBo many species of cold er 
tentperate climates had led Dr* l^k to doubt the exbteuce 
of . tbe> fact, until he saw the specimens of this ibssd in my 
collection; and, therefore, Mr. Gray’s conjecture is * one of 
couskkmble importance; for, if. correct, we are eonsequeutly 
unecqueinted with its inhabitant. . 


REVIEWS. 

Aar. I. 1. Magazine of Zoologg and Batang: conducted hy Sir 
William Jardine, Bart.; F. )£sq.; and Dr. Johnston* 

Edinburgh, *W. H. Lizarsi Lpndon, S. Highly* _ ^ 

2. The NaiuralUt ; illustmive of the Animd; V^etMe^ and 
' Mhuml Kihs^omt: conducted by B. Maund, add 

W. Holt, F.0:R London, GroomMdge. - ^ 

1. Mjgjzinjs (>fXpoU)gg an4 Botanyf—We are in ignorance 
as to the degree of* success which has attended the publication 
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of thb periodicals bqt it is undoubteelly a work possessing 
'daims t6 the support of those who are desirous for 
ihe^aavanceihent of the two departments of science to which 
its pages are devoted. The names of Selby, Jardine, and 
Johhstoii^ so well known to all the cultivators of science, are 
associated with those of Swainson, Jenyns, Gould, Westwood, 
Henslow, and other eminent naturalists, in the establishment 
of this addition to our scientific literature. Four numbers 
have already issued from the press, containing much interest¬ 
ing and valuable matter, whilst the general character of the 
work fully bears out the favourable anticipations which at 
the period of its announcement we were led to form respect¬ 
ing it. 

Naturalist — We are induced to give this publication a 
more extended notice than we might otherwise have done, 
from the general silence on the part of other scientific pe¬ 
riodicals respecting it; and also because the object it has in 
view, and tne plan upon which it is conducted, appear very 
much to accord with our own; namely, that of communicating 
to the public information upon various subjects in difierent 
branches of natural history, divested, in some measure, of the 
technicid details of science, but, at the same time, without our 
exdadiiiff such articles as are worthy the attention of the ex¬ 
perienced naturalist. This association of matters compara¬ 
tive^ abstruse, with those which are calculated to produce a 
more general dej^ee of interest, is a combination perfectly 
legitimate^ and which, if judiciously carried into effect, may be 
atteiided with highly advantageous results* Much caution is, 
bowevef, requisite in the selection of appropriate materials; 
for 4 journal conducted upon this principle must necessa¬ 
rily eiObrace a wide range of subjects; and it not unfre- 
qiietitly becomes a nice point to determine the particular class 
of Contributions which are, Or are not, admissible to its pages. 
In deciding upon the degree of latitude which in this respect 
should be pven to the observations of all those who are seek¬ 
ing after knowledge, circumstances of a very opposite cha¬ 
racter often require consideration, and difficulties present 
themselves which do not arise in the case of a periodical that 
aiffisexeltisrvely at the higher departments of natural science, 
or in one which is solely elementary. 

When the above wprk was first announced, we certainly 
were disposed to think that, if w ell conducted, it might succeed, 
more especially as the prospectus contained ^as future contri- 
buiors) rather a numerous list of eminent scientiftc tlie 
minority of whonri being quite unknown to us in that capacity. 
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we concluded that their pretensions to rank as such would 
date from the commencement of the Naluralist. The late 
proceedings at Bristol have furnished a striking example of 
an individual who must long have had just claims to the title 
of an eminent scientific man, although he was, comparativ<dy 
speaking, quite unknown to the world at largei. Hence jwe 
flatterea ourselves that so many persons coming forward for, 
the first time in that character, through the medium of a new 
periodical, its publication would stamp a new epoch in the 
present condition of our knowledge of natural history. 

Would that we could say our hopes and expectations have 
not been disappoint^ ! The Naturalist has appeared; buf the 
scientific men — where are they ? 

On glancing over the first numbers, we do not see much to 
arrest the attention of the man of real science, or to captivate 
the mere lover of nature. The articles, generally speaking, 
are extremely tame, and written in a style which unavoidably 
forces upon the reader's recollection the idea of their being 
“ got up ” for the occasion, instead of being the spontaneous 
productions of those who are engaged hand and heart in, the 
advancement of that science of which they , profess to treat. 

There is, however, one feature in the present work -upon 
which we cannot help expressing ourselves in terms 
most unqualified approbation, Uie fair sex having come 
forward os contributors to its pages; qnd we blush to obMfyq 
that the only original facts connected widi natural ,^8tp^y, 
recorded in the cmumns of the first number of the NaturaUstf 
are to be found in the communications of fvoo ladies. 

In geology, and some other branches of physical science^ 
there are among our countrywomen names tngt will shine 
bright in the history of the progress of human'knowledgf^ 
ana which can never be referred to without excitiw oi^ leei> 
ings of pride, and calling forth our admiration, dqqsidtyring 
the numerous matters of every day occui;rence which,, 
famish ample materials for investigation, we cannot ba( feel 
that there are abundance of subjects to which the awimtion 
of the other sex might be advantageously ^rcct^ If‘they 
would take up the study of zoology, even with refe(|^oe only 
to our domestic animals, we fern convinced^ from the hicts 
now before us, that we should soon be m possession of a sevles. 
of valuable and original observations. 

Miss Dobson’s communicatJbh, thoimh, perhaps, th^- 
important of the two, stands drst in order. This ledys whilst 
stud^g' tili^habits an‘d pecdltcrities of gold and silver 
has' remark^ aimohg diner paiiictilaijS, theh After , catebiqg 
the worms thrown to them in the water, they shake them in 
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thtt saoie way as cats do mice. (p. 29.) This observation 
is nol only exceedingly valuable as an addition to our know* 
ledm of the economy of the gold fish^ but it possesses a far 
higher importance considered with reference to certain theorem 
ti^ opkiions of acme distinguished zoologists. How Mr. 
Swainson will pounce upon this new illustration of his views of 
the representative eystem: Felis manicuUta among Mammalia, 
represented by Cypi inus aurlitus among fishes I The points 
of correspondence are so striking, and established upon such 
clear evidence, that we think the most confirmed opponent 
of the views of Mr. Swainson may now waver in his scepticism. 

Both animals, it should be observed, are carnivorous; both 
shake their prey after catciiing it, and both swaUauo it after 
shaking it. We must not, however, enter upon the con¬ 
siderations which here naturally present themselves, as our 
limits would not allow us to do justice to the merits of the 
other young lady’s observations, which exceed in interest, if 
possible, those of Miss Dobson’s. 

This very modest unassuming contribution may truly 
be said to contain nudlutn in parvo. It is headed, Music 
of Snails.” We give it vet'baiim et literatim : — 

* One evening, I kncd^ upon the window-seat when it was nearly 
dusk, and heard a soft musical sound: not a huimaing or murmuring, but 
a truly musical tone. 1 saw a snail, and, having a desire to annmilate 
those destroyers of fruit and flowers, took it from the window. 1 had 
silenced the music! 1 recollected what 1 bad heard, and felt a sort of 
pai^.” (p. 38.) 

That a young lady, kneeling at her window in the dusk of 
the eventug, should hear a soft musical sound, wil4 we pre¬ 
sume, be regarded by those who are at all versed in matters 
of natural history as an occurrence quite within the limits 
of possibility: but the sounds heard on these occasions are 
not usually attributed to cold-blooded animals. We cannot 
help half suspecting the presence of some creature possessing 
a higher degree of organisation than a mollusc. Let it not, 
however, for one moment be imagined that we intend to cast 
a shadow of an imputation upon the young lady’s veracity or 
powers of correct discrimination. There is the strongest 
prtmd evidence to justify her in concluding that the dulcet 
airs proceeded from the snail; and it is only our profound 
acquaintance with zoology that has enabled us to imagine the 
possibility of h^r having made a mistake. The lady and the 
snail being at the window together, soft musical sounds were 
heard: upon the youn^ lady’s annihilating the snail, the music 
ceased: erso^ the music proceeded from the snail. The sole 
evidence, tnereforsi of the musical powers of the snail rests 
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upon a negative factthat of the lomds not being repeated 
auer the anail was dead. Now, the circumstance that appears 
to US as rather suspicious is this, that the young lady^ atten¬ 
tion should be directed towards the snail while the music was 
going on, and yet that she should not perceive the sounds 
proceed from thedirection in which the snail was crawling. 
But it may be asked. How, then, can you account for the music 
ceasinp; after the dmth of the snail ? Here, we must admit, 
there is a difficulty; and the only solution we can suggest is, 
that, for the purpose of annihilating the snail; the young lady 
retired from the window. 

We have thought it right to dwell minutely upon this re¬ 
lation, and sift the evidence rather closely; for, if it really be 
the case that the snail possesses musical organs, the fact is 
one of the highest physiological importance; and we do not 
know anything that would give the Naturalist so high a repu¬ 
tation, both here and on the Continent, as its being the first 
scientific journal to aniniunce and demonstrate tlieu- existence. 

If, on the other hand, subsequent investigations should at 
all confirm the conjectures which we have ventured to throw 
out, as to the way in which a mistake might have originated, we 
think our contemporary is bound to rectify the error which his 
fair correspondent has innocently fallen into ; for, should the 
Naturalist ever have an extensive circulation, it is not by any 
means desirable, considering the present state of society, that 
mammas and guardians of young ladies should imbibe a no¬ 
tion that the soft musical sounds sometimes heard in the dusk 
of the ewfning originate with snails. 

We have remarked that the above articles contain the only 
original information upon natural history in the first number; 
though we cannot deny but that there are some bold excursive 
ideas, startling conceptions, &c., possessing undisputed claims 
to originality. The following may serve as an illustration : — 

^ Beside, those * stars * of genius follow the law of all other stars, by 
being conspicuous only in the dark, and more conspicuous the more pr6- 
found the obscurity is, and the more vacant tbe space athwart which they 
are seen. In the mighty darkness of those ages, during which the com¬ 
bined mischief of reckless war, and senseless super jtition, had well-nigh 
banished science from the earth, a single scintillation, and ^at top of some 
false light — of some igm faiuut of the polluted air — was sufficient to 
constitute a star of the first magnitude, after which the benighted ebikfam 
of men wondered and worshipped; and this they were prone to endow 
with * airs from heaven ’ or * blusu from hell/ upon as slender grounds as 
those which called forth their wonder and their worship. But as the dawn 
of true knowledge broke, and the sun of science neared the horison, th4 
stars in that part waxed dim and dbaopeared^ and when this glorious 
morning to the hummi mind had so fiu* aavanced as to ^w, m it were, to 
the great body of the people upon tbe earth the objects immediately aroiypd. 
them, in thetf true colours, so that cstch mart mi^t obserire wifii his own 
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and judge with bia own underatanding, those stars of the darhnees 
of intellectual n^t vanished away» aa ia the case with their namesakes of 
the natural aky.*’ (p. 5.) 

If, gentle readeri your faculties arc not so bewildered by 
the perusal of this passage, that you are unable to collect 
your ideas, you will probably ask, Is tim written by a ** lady,” 
or by an eminent scientinc man ? ” Now, we would not, 
for the world, be guilty of imputing it to either. There is 
only one step from the sublime to the ridiculous, and to which 
—. But we will not criticise unfairly: here is another speci¬ 
men of the same writer’s, exhibiting rather more consideration 
for ordinary capacities ; — 

** For in those warm and stilly days, when not a breath of wind rustles the 
foliage, or breaks the glassy surface of the brook, the kingfisher may be 
observed sitting for hours together upon some withered branch or water- 
encircled stone, until a fish comes witnin the range of bis vision. Then off 
it darts with the rapidity of an arrow and the radiance of a meteor, and 
seldom misses its aim. If the fish is small, it is swallowed during the flight; 
but if it is too large for that purpose, then the bird betakes itself to some 
rock, stone, or firm portion or the bank, where it speedily kills the fish by 
hewing into its skull with its strong and powerful beak : after this, the tren¬ 
chant edges of the same instrument may soon divide the fish into such 
portions as can be swallowed; and the feast is then over.’* (p. 195.) 

Now, without presuming in the slightest degree to place our 
own experience in these matters in competition with Mr. 
Mudie’s, we^ cannot quite understand the policy which induces 
the kingfisher to hammer away at the skull of the uiifortuiiate 
fish that has come within its clutches, when slicing it up with 
its trenchant bill would appear to answer the purpose in a 
much more efiectual manner* Were it known to walk off with 
a jack of six or eight pounds’ weight, we might, on such oc¬ 
casions, give it credit for adopting some extra precautions to 
prevent anything unpleasant occurring. Here we would re¬ 
mark, en passant^ that, from what is known respecting the 
general habits and disposition of the kingfisher, we shoiHd be 
greatly inclined to doubt whether it ever really considers its 
repast finished until, besides cutting up its fisn, it has also 
maUmed the pieces* 

Mr* Mudie’s imagination is rather fertile; and, in some eff 
his omitbological descriptions, he is apt to confound his own 
poetical feelings with the habits of the feathered race* Poetical 
license however, ought not to exceed reasonable limits. 
Hundreds of times have we watched the kingfishers in spots 
where there was no lack of withered branches, no scarcity of 
water-encircled stones; yet the usual resting-place of these 
classic birds was some bare stump, or, perhaps, the square 
t<^ of an oaken pile, jutting a foot or two above the water. 
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Contrast the silvery mellifluous descriptions of Mr. MuiliC) 
with the straightforward but spirited sketches of Mr. Waterton. 
Mr. Waterton tells us of what he has really seen and heard: 
Mr. Mudie fancies himself the bird he is describing, and looks 
only at the bright side of the picture : for, after all, what is a 
kingfisher, but a Ash-guzzling animal, with a short tail, gaudy 
Iweast, a huge beak, and a hungry belly; squatting all day long 
upon some stump or ashen rail, and, as though utterly insensi¬ 
ble to all sentimental ideas and poetical associations, choosing, 
pi’obably, the very one which only three days before was 
planed smooth and round by the hands of some clod-hopping 
carpenter, who, in sticking it bolt across the stream in any 
but a romantic position, knew and cared as little of the 
poets of old, who sang of the halcyon ** bird, as the shoal of 
tiny sticklebacks besporting themselves in the brook be¬ 
neath ? But not thus sees Mr. Mudie: in picturing himself ns a 
kingfisher, his imagination only dwells upon a form that flits 
about with the radiance of a meteor and the rapidity of an 
arrow; betaking himself, on warm stilly days, to some withered 
branch or water-encircled stone: no matter his catching cold on 
the one, and no fish off the other. Gratifying his appetite would 
be quite a secondary consideration, compared with having a 
romantic situation; and, if even a fish did by chance fall in his 
way, he would consider his repast finished when he had only 
divided it in such pieces as might be swallowed. 

Zoological details clothed in the language of poett^y should 
always be received with caution, and perhaps even some de¬ 
gree of distrust. Water-encircled stone chimes in with a 
vast deal prettier effectHhan rail or stump ; but the instances 
must be very rare, comparatively speaking, where a stone 
thus encircled affords the bird that elevated position which it 
generally selects for its watchtower. 

Some anonymous correspondent thought fit to send a 
critique of Mr. Neville Wood's book on British song birds 
to the Magazine of Natural Histofy* Mr. Wood has, how¬ 
ever, found an able champion in the reviewer to the Naiuralistj 
who, in speaking of this work, remarks, — 

“ Of the two productions of Mr. Neville Wood, both highty valuable 
and instructive, we neatly pk-efer the last. It is a delightful volume; full 
of living portraits of our native song birds, evidently traced by the hand 
of a man of genius and an enthusiast, — an onginal and an indefatigable 
observer j and truly refreshing to the spirit of the thorough-bred ornitho¬ 
logist, whom the stale and vapid periormances of the hireling compiler 
have too frequently Mrved only to nauseate and disgust. De^ly do we 
marvel how an individual, so httle advanced in years as Mr. Neville Wood 

* Vol. IX. p. 515., old series. We are quite ignorant of the author's 
name. 

Vol. T, — No, I. n. s. b 
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really is, could have produced a work of which any naturalist, however 
aged or experienced, might well be proud; and which all, who aspire to 
the character of a British ornithologist, must possess; and, once possess¬ 
ing, will frequently peruse.” 

As Mr. Neville Wood is one of the “eminent scientific 
men ” under whose auspices the Naturalist is conducted, we 
think it would have looked quite as well if the reviewer had 
measured out to him a more moderate dose of adulation. We 
are not sufficiently acquainted with Mr. N. Wood’s produc¬ 
tion to judge of its merits as an ornithological work ; but, in 
the December Number of this Magazine, p. 64-0., Mr. T. C. 
Wood remarks that his brother’s book “ contains little that 
is new, but it puts us in possession of what was previously 
known, in a portable form.” 

Upon the whole, the Naturalist does more credit to the 
printer than to its conductors; but there certainly are symp¬ 
toms of improvement in the last two numbers ; and some of 
the extracts from foreign journals are well selected. Each 
number has, for a frontispiece, a coloured plate of some animal, 
which is accompanied by a description. Here, we think, the 
editors have shown bad taste: there is no novelty in the 
execution of the plates, or in the subject which they are 
intended to illustrate; and they are, consequently, devoid of 
interest to the naturalist, and cannot )>e very attractive to 
general readers. No. 3. contains a plate of the duck-billed 
platypus; and the dcscriber, Mr. Frederick Hyland, gravely 
informs his readers that the name Ornithorh^^nchus was as¬ 
signed to this animal because there was “ some doubt as to 
whether it could properly be arranged under any of the 
existing classes of Vertebrata ” (p. 97.), instead of confining 
this explanation to the specific term paradoxus. Nor does he, 
in any part of his observations, hint at the real meaning of 
the generic appellation, although he remarks that, besides the 
name of Ornithorhynchus, it is more frequently called the 
“ duck-billed animal,” from the peculiar form of its beak, 
(p. 101.) No. 5., for December, was to have contained a figure 
of the kingfisher; but the editors observe that the plates were 
so inaccurately and badly coloured^ that they did not like to 
dis%ure the work by their insertion. Now, we had rather 
see the commonest woodcut that illustrates some new fact in 
zoology, than five hundred such plates as those which have 
appeared in the Naturalist. Even looking at it as a mere 
matter of business, we think that a change of system would 
prove advantageous; for the number of purchasers who are 
attracted by showy figures must be very few compared with 
those who support a publication upon the ground of its in¬ 
trinsic merit. We know, however, that the conductors of 
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this work have in their possession, at any rate, one highly 
interesting drawing, and the publication of which has only 
been delayed from the difficulty of finding a person competent 
to describe the subject which it illustrates. 

In venturing to offer the above observations with reference 
to a contemporary periodical, we by no means flatter ourselves 
with the expectation that this Magazine will not be equally 
open to criticism, or even censure. We wish, however, to 
remark, that on all occasions w'e shall be most glad to avail 
ourselves of any improvements which may Ih 3 suggested to us 
by the Naturalist^ or by any other scientific Journal.* 


Art. II. A Si/nop$is of the Birds of Australasia, By John 

Gould, F.L.S., 5rc., Author of “ The Birds of Europe/' “The 

Birds of the Himalaya Mountains/’ &c. London, 1837. 

We have liiistily looked over the plates of Mr. Gould’s new 
work, which is announced for publication on the 2d of this 
month. The illustrations are executed in a style which cer¬ 
tainly will not lessen the author’s high reputation as an artist 
and practical ornithologist. On a future occasion, we shall 
probably give this work a more detailed notice. In the 
mean time, an extract from the prospectus will convey a better 
idea of Mr. Gould’s object in undertaking the above publica¬ 
tion, than any remarks of our own. 

“ The Author therefore conceives that a work on the Birds of these 
countries cannot fail to be of the greatest interest, not only to the natu¬ 
ralist and scientific men of our own country, but to those of Europe and 
America, as well as to theinlmbitants themselves of these distant colonies; 
and he is further induced to coinmciicc such an undertaking having at this 
moment in his possession an exceedingly rich collection, perhaps me finest 
extant, of the productions of these countries, among which are a largo 
number of undescribed species; and having also relatives resident there 
devoted to this branch of science. 

“ The object of the present publication is, in the first instance, to make 
known and record in an eligible form the vast accessions which science has 
latterly acquired from this portion of the glol>e; and, in order to render it of 
real value and utility to the men of science of all countries, the Author has 
determined upon giving, besides a Latin and English description; measure¬ 
ments, synonyms, &c., a figure of the head of the natural size of every spe¬ 
cies, a feature not to be found in preceding works of a similar nature, and 
by which each bird may at once be distinguished, hitherto a matter of some 
difficulty, particularly in those that are nearly allied. The work will be 
published in Parts, each of which will contain 18 Plates, with letter-press 


* Our animadversions upon the Naturalist will not be attributed to un¬ 
just motives, as our opinion of that work was known to its conductors 
tufore there was any prospect of a contenqioranooiis publication being placed 
in our hands. 
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doflcriptions. The First Part will be Dublished on the 2tl of January, 1837, 
and will comprise llluBtrations and Descriptions of Forty •four Species. 

“ The size, Imperial 8vo; and the price of each Part, I/. 5«. coloured, 
15 ir. uncoloured : to appear at intervals of Three Months. 

•* It is impossible to state the precise number of parts to which the work 
may extend; the species now known to the Author, of which more than a 
third will be characterised for the first time in theurcsent work, may be 
comprised in from G to 8 [)arts; any extension, therefore, beyond that num¬ 
ber will contain still greater novelties, and will of course, be still more in¬ 
teresting. An arrangement with remarks on the different genera and the 
peculiarities of their forms, will be given either at the close or in the course 
of the publication, so that the work may he formed into volumes. 

Should the present publication meet that degree of support to which 
the Author trusts its merits will entitle if, he may be induced to undertake 
a still larger work on the same subject, similar in every rcsf)ect to the “ Birds 
of Euroj>e,** iii which case he contemplates visiting Australia, New Zealand, 
&c., for the space of two years, in order to investigate and stiidv the na¬ 
tural history of those countries, and endeavour, as far as practicable, to 
make himself acquainted with their natural habits and economy, of which at 
present but little is known.*’ 


MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 

Art. I. Short Communications, 

Woodcock shot in July ,—On the J6th of July, Mr. Jo&lum 
Crompton shot in a spruce fir plantation near to his house, 
Sion Hill, near Thirsk, a male woodcock: it was in good 
condition, and weighed, when first killed, 10^ oz. He examined 
carefully the spot where he flushed it, but could find no traces 
of its having frequented the place previously. — W, H. Hud- 
gton lUad, Templcy Nw). 18. 1836. 

White Patridge shot. — A curious specimen of the common 
partridge was shot on Thursday, Oct. 27., in the neighbourhood 
of Birmingham, the plumage of which was almost entirely 
white. It rose among a covey of thirteen ; and, after five un¬ 
successful attempts to get n shot at it (two of which times it 
would have escaped had not the plumage betrayed it as it was 
running), a single shot struck it in the wing, and pinioned it. 
The bird has since been stuffed by Mr. Gould. 

On my wav to town, Archer, the coachman of the Buck¬ 
ingham coach informed me that two or three times this 
autumn he has seen, in the neighbourhood of Chalfont St. 
Peters, a rook flying and feeding among a flock of others, 
the wings of which were white, while the body appeared of 
the usual colour. I have since heard of one with a similar 
plumage having been seen in the neighbourhood of Upwell, 
Cambridgeshire, by a friend of mine, who followed it with his 
gun, but was unable to get a shot at it. This was also among 
a flock of others. Is it probable that this was the same bird ? 
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or have cither of these specimens been killed or noticed by 
any any of your correspondents ? 

Colonel Montagu, in his Ornithological Dictionary^ men¬ 
tions four white partridges in one covey at Powderham, in De¬ 
vonshire. None of the other birds in the covey from which 
my specimen was shot had any apparent peculiarity in tlieir 
plumage, while on the wing. We did not, however, succeed 
in killing any of them. — J, Ellis, Temple^ Nov. 4. 1836. 

The Organ of Time in Dogs. — In Mr. Bell’s admirable 
History of British Qtiadnipcds^ p. 244., the following passage 
occurs : — “ The powder of dogs to mark distinct periods of 
time cannot be denied: there are many instances on record 
in proof of it; but the following is detailed as having fallen 
under my own knowledge: — A fine Newfoundland dog, which 
was kept at an inn in Dorsetshire, was accustomed every 
morning, as the clock struck eight, to take in his mouth a 
certain basket, placed for the purpose, and containing a few 
pence, and to carry it across the street to a baker’s, who took 
out the money, and replaced it by a certain number of rolls. 
With these Neptune hastened back to the kitchen, and safely 
deposited his trust; but, what was well worthy of remark, he 
never attempted to take the basket, or even to approach it, 
on Sunday mornings.” Now, though I do not intend to deny 
that the low^er animals are possessed of an innate organ of 
time, yet, possibly, the faculty of time may have had nothing 
to do in the above instance. Indeed, probably, the dw was 
rather apprised of the return of the Sunday by the different 
dress of the inmates of the house, or by various other cir¬ 
cumstances which might tend to point out to the intelligent 
animal the difference of the days. It would, at all events, 
be interesting to ascertain if quadrupeds have the power of 
marking distinct (^riods in so decided a manner as supposed 
by Mr. Bell. — Neville Wood, Campsall Hall^ near Doncas-^ 
ter^ Dec, 5, 1836. 

The Hedge Coalhood {Pyrrhula xmlgdris) laying in Novem^ 
her, — On Nov. 15. a friend showed me a fresh-laid egg of 
the hedge coalhood, which he had found the day l^efore on 
the roadside near this place. The shell was quite.perfect, 
and the egg differed in no respect from those deposited in the 
ordinurv course. I never knew any egg laid by birds in a 
state of nature so long after the usual breeding season; and 
those which I have found on the f^ound early in spring have 
generally been minus the shell. They are probably the pro¬ 
duction of young birds of the former year. {Id,) 

Late Singing of Birds, — The fact of birds being occa¬ 
sionally heard to sing, in mild seasons, throughout the winter, 
proves that the state of the w*eather has much influence in 
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causing them to exert their vocal powers. Thus, I have 
known the sky-lark and yellow burning sing with consider¬ 
able spirit at the end of November. 1 have more than once 
heard the lively notes of the common goldwing (or **gold- 
fincV') on Dec. 21.; and those of the hedge coalhood (or 
^^hwyinch") in the middle of November. The ivy wren and 
robin redbreast will sing throughout the winter in fine 
weather; and the song of the whin linnet, green grosbeak, 
and various other choristers, may be heard considerably after 
the period W'hen the greater part of the feathered songsters 
have become compurutively mute. 1 might fill pages with 
facts and speculations on this interesting topic, but have 
neither the time nor the space for enlarging on it in this 
place. {Id.) 

Swan River Colony. —Our botanic garden here having been 
given up, I have determined, with the assistance of my sons, 
who are practical naturalists, to make collections of skins of 
quadrupeds, birds, &c., insects of all descriptions, seeds, and 
specimens of plants. Your inserting a notice to that effect in 
the Ma^nzhie of Natural History would much oblige me. 
Our flora here is of the most varied and bcautifid description, 
the plants at King George’s Sound being almost all different 
from those at Swan River. Persons requiring specimens of 
plants would be required to send pa|>er to pack and dry them 
in, at least until we can get a sufficient supply of that article 
from London. To nurserymen who will favour us with any 
orders for seeds or bulbs oi Orcludem, or other plants, we will 
be particular to send only such as will repay them for their 
trouble. Any orders addressed to James Drummond and 
Sons, Swan River Colony, will be carefully attended to.— 
James Dmmmond. Swan River^ Dec. 1835. 

New T/inga, shot near Yarmouth. — ‘‘On May 24.anew 
Tringa to this country was shot near Yarmouth, and is now 
in the collection of J. D. Hoy, Esa, from whom I received 
this information. The sex was noteil at the time : it is the flat¬ 
billed sandpiper (Tringa platyrh^ncha of Temminck); it is 
rather less than the dunlin, and appears intermediate l^tween 
that bird and the Tringa pusilla.” 

There was also shot, during the past summer, a fine speci¬ 
men of the rose-coloured pastor (Pfistor roseus Temm.) at 
Yarmouth, on some trees out of the North Gates. On Aug. 
10. was shot, at Elvedon, fiear Thetford, a very beautiful spe¬ 
cimen of thedusky sandpiper (T6tanus fuscus Leisler)^ or spotted 
redshank of Bewick. It was mounted by J. Reynolds of this 
town, and presented to the Norwich Museum by W. Newton, 
Esq., on whose estate it was killed. — J. D. Salmon. Ihetford^ 
Dec. 3. 1836. 
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Art. II. Proceedings of Scientific Societies. 

Meteohological Society. — Dec. IS. Dr. Birkbeck, Presi¬ 
dent, in the chair. Several highly interesting communica¬ 
tions were read on the tremendous gale that visited this island 
on Nov, 29. last: the most important were from the Rev. 
W. B. Clarke of Poole; Captain W. H. Smyth, R,N., of the 
Observatory, Bedford ; the Rev. W. T. Brce of Allesley Rec¬ 
tory, near Coventry; Mr. W. H. Campbell, Secretary Jo the 
Botanical Society of Edinburgh; and Mr. J. G. Tatem of 
High Wycombe. 

From the manner in which the wind was observed to 
change its direction at various places during the gale, it was 
considered to belong to that class of hurricanes which tra¬ 
verse the western basin of the Atlantic. These hurricanes 
consist of a large body of air moving with considerable 
velocity round an axis which progresses in such a direction 
as to describe an elliptic or parabolic curve, the apex of the 
curve being situated about the parallel of the thirtieth degree 
of north latitude. It was requested that, on future occasions, 
observers would be careful to note particularly the phases of 
the storms, and the time when any change in the direction of 
the wind takes place. 

The following extract from a letter from the Rev. W. T. 
Bree was then read: — On Oct. 11. last, between eight and 
nine, p. lu., a bright band of light appeared in the sky, ex¬ 
tending over the entire vault of the heavens, in the direction 
of s. w. by w. to N. E. by e. It was about as broad as a 
rainbow, and brightest at the south-western extremity near 
the horizon. In a quarter of an hour, or less, it had entirely, 
but gradually, disappeared.” This phenomenon was seen by 
other gentlemen present; and Mr. Birt stated that he ob¬ 
served it at London. It appeared to him as an arch or band 
of light, similar to the auroral arches, much broader than a 
rainbow, and extending from one side of the horizon to the 
opposite. The stars it passed over were Capella, the Pole 
Star, ^ Draconis, and /x Herculis. The position of these 
stars on the evening in question would give s. w. by w. to 
N. £. by £. as its direction as seen from London. It had a 
perceptible motion towards the south, and was visible about a 
quarter of an hour. 

An interesting paper from the pen of Mr. Patrick Murphy 
(author of an excellent work on meteorology), anticipating the 
state of the weather during the approaching month of January, 
1837, was next read. The author observra that the tendency 
of the weather throughout the month will be to drought; about 
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the 5th, if not earlier, frost may be expected to set in; and 
the greatest cold may be expected to occur in the night of the 
ISth, or morning of the 14th, succeeded by a thaw. From 
this period to the 22d, the weather will be squally, with rain; 
and this wiM be followed with frosty, dry, and harsh weather, 
till the end of the month. 

It was suggested that meteorologists should rigorously 
observe the phenomena during tlie month, and accurately 
record their observations, and also report them to the So¬ 
ciety, with a view to determine how far Mr. Murphy’s ‘‘ anti¬ 
cipations” may be proved to have been correct. At the next 
meeting, to be held on Jan. 10.1857, Mr. Murphy will explain 
to the Society the courses of the late gales, their periodicity, 
and the method by which he prognosticates the changes of 
the weather for a period of twelve months in advance. 

Mr. Birt (author of Tabula Anemologica) explained the 
principles of his method of registering the direction of the 
wind, and other meteorological phenomena, by which the 
curves of variation are delineated in a manner that is calcu¬ 
lated to facilitate the comparison of the courses of the aerial 
current, either at distant points, or at periods long past. In 
the tables with which this method was illustrated, Mr. Birt 
directed the attention of the members to the circumstances 
that the curves presented similar portions, and that the same 
curves frequently reoccurred; thus indicating that the phe¬ 
nomena are of a periodical nature. As a remarkable instance 
of this, he observed that the same curve was described in 
June, 1855, and June, 1856, the weather on both occasions 
being similar.*^ 

[(^mihunications on subjects connected with meteorological 
phenomena, journals, &c., are requested to be addressed to 
the secretary, Mr. W. H. White, 4. Worship Square, Lon¬ 
don. — Ed.] 


Art. III. Literary Notices, 

In Immediate preparation, a Histoty qf British Birds^ in 
2 vob., by Mr. Yarrell; and a History of British Reptiles^ in 
1 vpl., by Mr. Bell. These works, with the British Fishes 
now finished, and British Quadrupeds now in course of publi¬ 
cation, will complete a uniform series of the vertebrate animals 
of Great Britain, in 6 vols. 

In the press, and will shortly appear, in one vol. 12ino, 
with numerous engravings, The Wonders qf Geology^ by I)r. 
Mantell, RR.& KG.S., &c. 

e We are indebted to Mr. Wkite and Mr. Birt for die above report. 
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Art. I. Remarks on a particular Form of Irritability observed in 
the Stems qf many Plants, especially Exogens, evinced on divid¬ 
ing them tn the Direction of their Axis. By Ooldimo Biro, 
F.L.S. F.G.S., I.«ctarer on Experimental Fbilotophy at Guy’s 
Hospital, &o. 

VTe are indebted to Dr. H. Johnson of Shrewsbury for 
the first notice of the very curious and interesting fact of the 
peculiar kind of vegetable irritability on which 1 am about to 
ofier a few remarks. This gentleman observed that, '*on 
dividing the stem of almost any herbaceous plant, a singular 
separauon of the divided segments uniformly occurs; and that 
this separation continues until the stem withers and dies from 
the loss of its moisture.” This discovery was made known 
by Dr. Johnson, in a memoir read before the Ashmolean 
Society of Oxford, and subsequently published in the Jmio- 
sophical Magazine for March, 1835. 

If a portion of the stem of an herbaceous exogenous plant, 
bu|t especially those with fistulous stems, as any of the La> 
bidtas, be divided longitudinally, in the direction of the axis 
of the plant, the division extending to the length of about 
3 in., the divided portions will instantly separate from each 
otiier to the distance of 1 in., or even more; this separatbn 
constan^ occurring, in whatever direction the plant may be 
held. 'Ae same tiling occurs if the young shoots of Av^y 
stems are substituted for those more strictly herbaceous; the 
young branches of the common privet ILtj^trum vulj^it^, 
as w«l as of the jasmine, and many other^ possessing this 
of direrging on beiiqj divided, in a remaraah^ 

mmmer. 

From a consideration of the fiicts thus briefly enumerated; 
Pr. Johnson was induced to attribute the cause of this d»' 
VoL. I,->No. 3. N. s. r 
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vergence to the vital irriiability of the plantSi in consequence 
of its absence in some which are very elastic, as in the rattan 
cane, and the dry and very elastic ligneous portions of the 
stems of plants. He appears to have been led to this con¬ 
clusion from the apparent necessity of attributing this phe¬ 
nomenon either to the physical elasticity, or to the vital 
cmtractility*^ {? irritability) of the plant itself; and, cer¬ 
tainly, the fact of poisons preventing the developement of this 
divergent property appears to countenance this conclusion. 
But I think that the observations 1 am about to offer will 
be sufficient to show that this peculiarity may be explained 
on purely physical principles, independent of the necessary 
presence of vital agencv; for 1 apprehend that, in vegetable 
as well as in animal pnysiology, it too often happens, that 
calling in the aid of vitality to explain secondary effects 
(independent of ultimate causes) is little else than, in other 
words, a confession of our ignorance. 

1 conceive that the separation of the divided portions of a 
stem may be explained on the same physical principles which 
Dutrochet has had recourse to, in his explanation of the irri¬ 
tability evinced by the valves of the seed-vessel of the Imp&- 
tiens Balsamina, and the pericarps of Mom6rdica Elatcrium. 
And here I ma^ be excused a momentary digression, for the 
purpose of giving a very brief outline of Dutrochet’s dis¬ 
covery. This philosopher has shown that, when a fluid, ns 
water, or a weak saline solution, is enclosed in an organised 
ineinbrane, as a piece of bladder, or placed in a glass tube 
over which a piece of membrane is firmly tied, and immersed 
in a solution of sugar, the bladder or glass tube becomes 
rapidly emptied; but if, on the contrary, the bladder or 
tube, be filled with syrup, and immersed in distilled water, 
the reverse takes place, the bladder l>ecoming completely 
injected and turgid, and the tube filled with fluid; which, at 
last (if the tube w not too long), runs over. From these facts, 
amongst many others, M. Dutrochet was inclined to draw the 
following deductions:— 1. That, when a fluid of low specific 
gravity, enclosed in an organic membrane, is immersed in 
one of greater density, the membrane becomes rapidly emp¬ 
tied, in consequence of a current being set up from the lighter 
to the denser fluid (from within and without); and, 2., that, 
when a dense fluid is enclosed in a membranous reservoir, 
and immersed in a fluid of a lower specific gravity, a current 
is set up, whereby the membrane becomes distended by a sup¬ 
ply of fluid from without. The exceptions to these two rules 
are very few, and may at present be set out of the question. 
For the sake of convenience and conciseness of expression, 
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Dutrochet applied the term endostnosis ^ to the current 
when established from within to without, and exosmosis 
when from without to within. 

Having premised these remarks explanatory of the nature 
of endosmosmic action, I shall proceed to apply them to the 
explanation of the phenomena of divergence, commencing 
with a very brief account of some experiments which I per¬ 
formed with the hope of elknting more mformation on this 
point. 

1. A piece of the fresh stem of Lamium 4lbum was divided 
longitudinally, in the manner already described, to the extent 
of three quarters of an inch: divergence immediately ensued, 
the upper portions of the segments separating to half an inch. 

2. Another piece of a similar stem was treated in the same 
manner, and its utmost extent of divergence ascertained. It 
assumed the appearance shown in J^. 8. It was then fiit- 



mersed in distilled water: the divergence almost immediately 
increased; and in half an hour the segments had curved in 
opposite directions, like the zodiacal sign of Aries 9.) 

S. The piece of stem used in the last experunent was 
removed from the water, and plunged into a weak solution Of 
sugar: in the course of an hour the segments had lost their 
curvature, and soon after their divergence, approaching so 
closely as to touch each other. {Ji^. 10.) By replacing the piece 
of stem in water, divergence again took place; and so on 
repeatedly. 

4. A young plant of LAmium Album was placed in a vessel 
containing water mixed with hydrocyanic acid, so that the roots 
and lower part of the stem were immersed in the poisonous 
mixture. In twenty-four hours the leaves appeared drooping^ 
and even yellowish at their tips, and the stem flaccid; Symp¬ 
toms sufficiently indicative of the poisonous influence exerted 
by the hydrocyanic acid on the ^ant The tipper part of 
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the fettem was removed, and a longitudinal section made in 
the truncated portion: no pereeptib^ divergence ensued. 

6. TTie piece of stem used in the last ex|)eriment was 
|:jlaced in distilled water. In six hours the divided portions 
bud separated to the extent of half an inch. On being removed, 
and immersed in syrup, the divergence gradually decreased, 
precisely as in the case of the stem which had not been sub¬ 
mitted to the deleterious influence of a poisonous agent. 

6. Above 2 in. of the stem of Sti\chys paKistris, removetl at 
about 3 in. from its root, was left for some days on a glass 
plate exposed to tlie air. From the evaporation of its 
moisture, it withered, and, in a short time, became nearly dry. 
In this state, no one would hesitate to pronounce the portion 
of stem to be quite dead, or, at least, pretty well deprived of 
any thing approaching to vital irritability. A small piece of 
this dead stem was removed, and a longitudinal section made 
in its upper portion; but not the slightest appearance of di^ 
vergence ensued. 

7. The remaining portion of the dried stem of the Stkehys 
was placed in a weak syrup. In twelve hours it had absorl^ed 
a considerable quantity (? by capillary influence), and nearly 
regained its natural state of turgescence. A longitudinal 
incision was then made in its upper portion: divergence im^ 
mediately ensued; and, on being immersed in water, the seg¬ 
ments separated, and became curved as in experiment 2. 

The above experiments were repeated with the stems and 
petioles of different herbaceous plants, and with similar re¬ 
sults. Let us now see what deductions can be fairly drawn 
from them. That the prot>erty of divergence does not depend 
upon ^ vital irritability,” as assumed by its discoverer, is 
mown 1^ experiments 5. and 7., in which the property was 
Tutored, by artificial means, to stems deprivea of vital in¬ 
fluence, by being isolated from the plants bearing tliem, and 
submitted to the deleterious influence of a poison, or to 
desfccatioD. Finding that vital influence alone is insufiicieiit 
td explain the cause of the phenomenon under consideration, 
we are compelled to have recourse to some physical agent. 
That this agent cannot be “ elasticity^* the observations of Dr. 
H. Johnson (op. sup. citat.) are more than sufficient to de¬ 
monstrate, seeing that the property of divergence is absent in 
the most elastic parts of plants, as true woody fibre, rattan 
cane, &c«; and present in tne most delicate berteceous plants, 
as well as in the most inelastic; as in the individuals of the 
family Tbymel&cess. As, then, physical elasticity fails to 
explain the nature of divergence, we must seek for another 
more satisfactory cause; and this, I think, w'e shall fiml in 
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Uie discoveries of Dutrocbet. This acute iavestigator has 
shown that the valves of the pericarp of Impatiens Bal- 
samina (whioh> when mature«are well known to sepan^e from 
each other^ and become considerably curved, in such a man¬ 
ner that the convexity of the curve is on the epidermiCf or 
external, suriaoe of valve) are composed of a vesicular 
tissue} so arranged, that the vesicles, or cells, nearest the ex¬ 
ternal are considerably larger than those nearest the internal 
face of the valves; and, consequently, that each individual 
|K>rtion of the vesicular tissue, thus arranged, becomes ityected 
from an accumulation of sap: all the cells, of course, become 
turgid, and the larger ones occupy, in consequence, a greater 
space tiuin before. Their complete distention being, however, 
prevented by the more compact tissue formed by the aggre¬ 
gation of the minuter cells, the whole valve assumes a ten¬ 
dency to curve in such a manner, that the exter'nal portion, or 
that composed of the larger ceils, may occupy the convex part 
of the curve; and this tendency to curve is obeyed as soon us 
the resistance of the opposite valve is removed by a slight 
touch or otherwise* For a minute and elaborate account of 
this and other instances of irritability depending u[k)u a 
stfirilar vesicular structure, I must refer to the essay of M. 
Dutrochet. (Nouvelles liecherckes sw' VEndomose, &c., 1828, 
p. 57. ct seq.) 

This explanation of Dutrochet, for the separation of the 
valves of the pericarps of the balsam, may be applied, with 
but a slight modification, to the phenomena before us. If 
we make a thin transverse section of the stems or petioles of 
any plants possessing the property of divergence, ms of a 
lamhim, or of the common garden celery, and place it in a 
drop of water under a good rokroscofie, we shall see^con- 
Buleraide quantity of vesicular tissue mixed with vessels. The 
vesicular tissue itself we shall find to^be very compact, and 
ramposed of very minute cells, nearest the circumference, or 
external part, and of much loose?' tissue, made up of large?' 
cells, nearest the axis, or central part, of the stem, or petiole; 
presenting a similar anatomical structure to that of the peri¬ 
carps of the balsam, although arranged in an inveyted di¬ 
rection. When, therefore, a stem possessing this structure 
is in perfect vigour, its vesicular tissue is injected with sap; 
the laiger cells nearest the axis of the plant become con¬ 
siderably dbtended, and, in consequence, press upon the 
neighbouring smaller cells; which, resisting this pressure, 
give to the larger cells a tendency to separate, and occupy m 
greater space in consequence of tbb disteiition; their sepa* 
ration being, however, prevented by their intimate lateral 
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organic connexion. But when this bond of union is severed, 
by an incision or otherwise, the segments instantly separate, 
and curve in such a manner, that the intamal portions^ 
or those made up of the looser vesicular tissue (i. e. cells 
of larger diameter), form the cotivex part of the curve, and 
thus have more room for their distention; whilst the external 
pot'tions^ formed of more compact tissue, occupy the concave 
parts of the curve, in consequence of their not becoming dis¬ 
tended so early or readily as the tissue nearest the axis of the 
plant. 

Tliis explanation is in perfect accordance with the result of 
experiment; for, on immersing the piece of stem, when the 
segments have separated to a certain extent, in water, which is 
a fluid of lower specific gravity than the snp in the cells, 
endosmosis ensues, whereby a quantity of water is forced into 
the already turgid cells, which, consequently, become more 
distended, and the curvature increases; and, on removing the 
piece of stem into syrup, a much denser fluid than sap, exos¬ 
mosis, for reasons already explained, ensues; the cells become 
emptied, and the separated portions recover their former 
rectitude ; the elasticity of the woody fibre present, also, pro¬ 
bably assisting. Why, then, it may be asked, should poisons 
prevent the developement of divergence, if it depends upon 
purely physical prineqiles ? To this question a very ready 
answer may be given; for, os poisons diminish or destroy the 
vital cnergv of the plant, they prevent the cells becoming dis¬ 
tended with sap to an extent sufficient to cause their sepa¬ 
ration (and, consequently, that of the segments) on making a 
longitudinal incision; but, on placing the piece of stem in 
water, endosmosis occurs; the cells become completely in¬ 
jected, and the divergent property, consequently, developed. 
But when (as in experiment 7.) the piece of stem used had 
been previously desiccated, the cells, by eva)x>mtion, were 
nearly, if not completely, emptied of their sap; and it was 
necessary to All them artificially with a tolerablv dense fluid, 
as syrup, before they became sufficiently injectea to cause the 
separation of the segments, on making a longitudinal incision. 

From a careful review of the phenomena connected with 
divergence, as well as of the experiments related by Dr. John¬ 
son (op. sup. cit.) and mvself, I think that the conclusion 1 
have arrived at, in considering divergence to ht the result of 
a purely physical action^ independent qf vitality^ is fully justi¬ 
fied and borne out by the results of reasoning and experi¬ 
ment* 
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Art. II. Observations upon the Tarantula {Lychsa Tartniula). 
By M. Leon Dofoi/r. 

(From tlie Annaleg de* Scwnret NatureHet^ 1835.) 



Every one is aware that the name of tarantula has been 
given to a larm spider observed^ at first, more especially in 
the neighbourhood of Tarentum, in Italy, and which has 
become celebrated because it was supposed that the maladies 
arising from its reputed venomous bite might be cured by music 
and dancing. It is not my intention to write the history of 
this spider, and still less to retrace the fabulous stories related 
eonoerning it With respect to these, we may have recourse 
to the works of Kircher, Mtiller, Orube, Valetta, Moufitt, 
Aldrovandus, Bellon, Jonston, and, above all, the special dis'* 
sertation of Baglivi, published about the middle of the last 
century. 

. In resolving, on the present occasion, to spei^ of the 
tarantula, I have no other end than to offer to science some 
positive facts arising from direct personal observation. It is, 
without doubt, a tardy homage i for it is more than 80 years 
ago that, during my stay in l^in, I commenced collectii^ 
materials for this task; but these facts, notwithstanding their 
ancient date, have appeared to me worthy of being brought 
to light; and, in setting myself to prepare them for publica* 

r i 
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tion, I have been unavoidably led to give them at greater 
length, in order that tl>ey might accord with the presetit con¬ 
dition of science. 

Let us, at first, turn our attention to the determination of 
the species of the true tarantula. This spider belongs to the 
genus Lycosa, founded by Latreille. The southern coun¬ 
tries of Euro[)e are the abode of a considerable number of 
species of this genus, which have never yet been studied suf¬ 
ficiently. But it must be confessed that this study is accom¬ 
panied with considerable difficulty, both because the species 
vary with respect to their size and the shades of their colours, 
according to their age, and even according to their locality; 
and because it is necessary, on account of the softness and 
cbangeableness of their texture, to observe them alive. 

Considered with regard to their habits (and these are a 
result, a consequence of their organisatioti), the Lyc()sm may 
be divided into two sections. Those of the first section, which 
are generally larger, more robust, and more industrious, in¬ 
habit subterranean intrenchmeiits, regular burrows, which 
they dig for themselves. We might call these cunicuiar, 
or mining, Lyci)sa.\ Those of the second remain more ha¬ 
bitually upon the surface of tlie soil, and merely seek a refuge 
either in fissures in the earth, or among stones and tangled 
fragments. They would deserve the name of wandering, or 
vagrant, Lyci^* 

The Lyebsa which makes the principal subject of my ob-> 
servations belongs to the first section. 1 have studied iti in 
the different countries of Spain; that is to say, in the centre 
of the Peninsula, at Madrid, at I'udela; in Navarre, which is 
to the north; in Valencia, sitimted to the east; and I have re>» 
ceived it from Cadiz, which is the iputhem point of Spain. The 
specimens of these last-mentioned places have not prasetited 
to me any traits which might constitute, in the eyes of a scru#* 
pnlous entomol^ist, I will not say species, but even remark¬ 
able varieties. There existed between them only some slight 
differences in the size of the body, or in Use shades of the 
covering; and often these variations are to be observed even 
ill those of the same territory. From the comparison of dif% 
ferent specimens of this Lycosa, the conviction has arisen in 
my mind that it is the true tarantula of the ancients, that of 
all the authors who have written upon Tareiitismus, that of 
Baglivi, Linnaeus, Fabricius, Olivier, &c. 1 hope shortly to 

impress the same conviction upon the minds of my readers. 
But, before 1 enter upon this critical examination, I will at¬ 
tempt n description and specific designation of tlie Lyc6sa m, 
question. 
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Lyco^sa Taeb^ntiila (Tarantt^),^* II. 

Supra grisea nunc ni^^ieacenA nunc lutescem, margindHia pallitliorihiis; 
ccphttlothorace plu» niinusve obscuriuR nebiikm ; mandibuhs nigris bAii 
imtica gnscBccnte ; ubdominiH dorso xnacuUs gc^nis 2-*-3 senu-sf^pttatis 
lineojisquc posticis transversis nigris; subtus nigra, ventre atro-velutiuo 
ma^nibus anoqiic late intensive ochraceis; troebanteribus, fcmonim basi 
titHBrumque tnacuHs duubus uigris. 

Ar^nea Tarantula Urn. Nat,^ 1035.86.; FtAr, Enkm. Sy$t.^ vol. ti. 

p. 423.; O/tv. Encyd. Mttth^ No. Lycosa melaoctgisier, Lotr. Nmv, 

Did, (THitL Nat,^ 2e edit. 

liab. in aridis Europoe australioris. Long. 10<—14 lin. 

The cepbalothorax, in specimens that are recently adult and 
very fresh, that is to say, not injured by friction, has ua the 
upper side a bed of greyish hair, sometimes uniform, some** 
times displaying on each side of the central line a large kmgi** 
tudinal spot, which is more obscure, and which often appears 
only a dusky stain. Older specimens, or those which have 
been carelessly handled, have often the back of the cepha* 
lothorax stripped of its bed of hair; and we see tlien the 
naked tegument, which is of a brownish colour. In every 
instance the edges of the trunk have a more decided tiot 
of an oebreous or clayey grey. The part surrounding the 
eyes is bristled wldi a few upright hairs* Hie eyes, whiefa^ 
during life, have sometimes the colour of rubies, are either 
brown or inclining to black in dead 8|>ecimens, with a pale 
circle at their base. The strong huge mandibles are of a 
sbiniug bluck, except at their anterior base, which is covered 
widi a down, more or less grev or oebreous in colour. The 
other parts of the mouth are black. The fiMtera haven tint 
of ochre, which is often vivid; but they are always tdaok at 
the extremity. 

The abdomen has a very obtusely oval form ; bol it is Duninr 
or less developed according to the sex of the individiial, nod 
to some accidental circumstances relating either to gestation 
or alimentary repletion. As in other spiders, that of the male 
is much the smaller, and in some wast^ or feeble indtvidiials 
it is often so reduced us to be disproportioned to the oephn* 
lothorax. The colour of its covering, as seen on the upper 
side, presents some variations. In cud individual^ Jt is of a 
deep grey, bordering upon black: jn recent adults, a ydk 
lowish grey, more or less spotted with black, predominatesj 
but the circumference is of a clearer ochreous grey. The two 
anterbr thirds of the central part display two, rarely 
pair of half^arrowhead-shaped black spots, of which the pepnt 
u directed backward. The hinder thitd is markfxl witli trjuia^ 
verse blackish lines, slightly curved. The utider side of the 
body of the tarantula is black, which constitutes one of the 
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most striking of its specific marks. 'Flie abdomen is occu¬ 
pied by a large black spot, of a rounded oval shape, of a 
deep velvet-like black, bordered upon the sides by an 
ochreous tint, sometimes vivid, but never inclining to yellow. 
The region of the anus, that is to say, that which surrounds 
for a considerable space the brown disk from which the 
threads proceed, is also of an intense ochreous colour. 

The legs, which are strong and stout, are on the upper 
side of a uniform blackish or yellowish grey; but below 
there are, always upon the second joint of the tibia, two black 
spots, more decidedly marked, from the clearness of the 
ground of yellowish grey which surrounds them. One of 
these spots occupies the base, and the other the extremity, of 
the joint just mentioned. The first encroaches upon the first 
joint of the tibia, or the knee-pan. The two joints which form 
the trochanter, as well as a great spot at the base of the 
thigh, and a small one at the extremity, are also black. The 
second joint of the tibia, and the first of the tarsi, are 
armed with rather long small spines, rigid, and movable 
upon their bases, which are of great use to the tarantula in 
seizing and retaining its prey. The knee-pan and the last 
joint of the tarsus are without these spines; but vre find 
some upon the thighs. The tarsi of the two pair of anterior 
legs are supplied on the under side with a thick bed of hair, 
disposed like a brush, which is not observed upon any of the 
others. This brush is of use to the tarantula chiefly in per¬ 
forming its toilet, and to fasten itself when climbing up smooth 
surfaces. The two claws which terminate the tarsi are tole¬ 
rably stout, black, pectinated; that is to say, furnished within 
so as to spring from their bending, w ith a single row of five 
teeth, distinctly separated when viewed with a microscope. 

* Let us see whether the spider which I have just described 
is the true tarantula, or, in other words, and without entangling 
ourselves in the labyrinth of an antiquated erudition, let us 
enquire if it be the Aranea Tar&ntula of Linnaeus, for the 
nbmenclature of natural history goes back no further. Here 
are the exact words of the Swedish Pliny:—Aranea subtus 
atra, pedibus subtus atro fasciatis.’’ This description a{)plies 
exactly to our Lyc^sa: the marks spoken of are the first 
which strike our eyes, especially when we are not able to 
observe this spider in a living state, and can consult only 
dead specimens, more or less deformed, or figures roughly 
execute* Now, Linnaeus must have found himself preciMly 
in this latter case, when he collected the materials of his im¬ 
mense and monumental work, the Sysiema Naturce, There 
was bo occasion for the colour of a lighter or darker grey, ns 
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belonging to tlie back of the tarantula, to be defined by thiv 
author, because it is common to idmost all spiders. As to the 
triangular spots which are observed on the Iiinder part of the 
abdomen, when the 8)^cimen under examination is fresh, they 
become so far efbced by the contraction of the dried integu¬ 
ments, that it is necessary to be aware of their existence to 
recognise any trace of them. 1 have at this moment before 
me many large specimens of our Lycbsa; and, if I had not 
formerly proved beyond doubt the shape and large size of 
these spots, I should have found it impossible to include them 
in the description of the species. Thus, in looking back to 
the time and the circumstances in which Linnseus lived, we 
must pass over his silence with regard to the colour of the 
tarantula just described. 

Let us now examine the body of this Lyc6sa in its lower 
parts. The blackness of its mouth, of its breast, of the up))er 
part of its legs, of the spots upon the front of its legs, and 
especially upon its abdomen, form a striking contrast with the 
grey of its upper part. The importance of this well-marked 
specific character has been appreciated by the eagle eye of 
the legislator of natural history; and he bos i^htly m^e it 
the foundatioh of his laconic description. The ochreous 
colour which, in fresh specimens, is observed around the 
abdomen, and more particularly near the anus, grows faint, 
and ceases to become a striking mark of the species, when 
the skin is shriveled by drying. Finally, I shall add, to 
account for the circumstance of Linnaeus’s having only de« 
scribed the characteristics furnished by the lower part of the 
spider, that, very probably, he supports himself by the figure 
of Oleariiis, whicli he cites. Now, following the testimony of 
M. Waickenaer, who is an authority of considerable weight 
in this matter, this figure of Olearius represents only the lower 
side of the tarantula; and it is, according to him, very easily 
to be recognised, although but a rough sketch. As to the 
detestable figure of Baglivi, which, in the time of Linnaeus, 
had its value, and which, as M. Waickenaer relates, has been 
copied and recopied by a crowd of authors, even by Boccone 
and Albin, referred to also by Linnaeus, the tarentula there is 
sketched only on tlte upper side; and it is impossible to ob¬ 
serve any of the spots 1 have spoken of. 

The specific account of Fabricius, in his Entomdogia 
Umatica^ as well as in his Specific published twelve years 
before, is expressed in these terms, relatively to the Aranea 
Tarfintula: —Abdominis dorso moculis trigonis nigris, pedi- 
bus nigro maculatis.’’ In the same manner, the entomologist 
of Kiel, ill explaining the most striking characteristic fur- 
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niBhed by the dorsal parts of the alMlotiien) seems to have 
bad nothing in view but to complete the description of his 
master Linnseus, which he quotes, word for word, at the end 
of his own. We must take particular notice, that these two 
founders of the science of entomology have said nothing 
which can lead us to presume the existence in the tarantula 
of a black stripe upon the abdomen. The species which they 
have mentioned is, without doubt, that which I have met 
with in ten places in Spain, and of which 1 here produce 
a%ure. 

The detailed description of the Aranea Tarantula which 
Olivier has given in his Enci/clopidie Methodicpic^ and which 
appears to have been taken from specimens he had himself 
obwrved in Provence, is adapted, in all points, to the one 
which is the subject of my paper. It is also the Liniimoii 
species, the fundamental one. 

Latreille had at first (I know not upon what evidence, for 
he does not cite any authority), advanced, in the Histoire 
d4ts Araigneesy making part of Sonnini’s that the taran¬ 

tula of Linnaeus and Fabricius had the lower surface of the 
abdomen of a clear vermilion, with a black stripe crossing the 
centre. In his Genera^ as well us in the second edition of the 
Nouveau Diet. (PHisf. Nat,; in that of the Regne Auitnal of 
Cuvier (1829); and, finally, in his Cours d^Entcmol^ie 
(1881), Latreille has confined his description to the Linneean 
species, excluding the synonyme of Olivier. I think 1 have 
more than proved that Linnaeus, Fabricius and Olivier had 
all three mentioned or described one and the same taran^ 
tula, and that this is, in all respects, similar to die s)iecies 
which is the object of my present essay* Now, I repeat, the 
abdomen of the tarantula of these authors, aud of mine, dis- 
pllws neither any red or saffron colour, nor any stripe across 
the centre. 

Without disputing the existence of a species of Lyc^sn 
which shall be characterised by these last traits, I conclude 
merely that it is not the tarantula of Linnaaus. I regret 
very much my not being able to consult the recent figure in 
the Iconograp/iie du li^gne Animal^ cited by Latreille, in bis 
course of entomology, with reference to the species.* 

* 1 met with a species of Lycosa, in December, 1831, tmcler the stones 
ou die barren mountains of Murvtedro, in Valencia, which 1 iliid thus 
descril^ in my notes: — “ Lycosa ftscii-ventris Nob. — Cincroo-grisea, 
abdonunis dorso inaculis triangularibus nigris coadunatis; ventre ochmceo 
fascia in medio transversa atra lateribus unidentata. This species is.smidlor 
than the true tarantula, which it very much resembles. However, 1 have 
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This author has described, in the second edition of the 
dictionary before referred to, under the new name of Lyc^ 
melanog^ster, a species to which he refers both the Araimee 
Tarentule of Olivier, and the Lycose narbonaise of M. Wafeke- 
naer, and, I should almost say, my tarentula also; since, as 
he has been so good as to inform me, he devotes an article of 
some length to uie description of some specimens of it wbicli 
I had transmitted to him during my stay in Spain. The cor- 
respondence admitted by Latreille between these species is 
correct; but I think that we must add to them those of Lin- 
nmus and Fabricius, and, finally, substitute the name of Taran¬ 
tula for the epithet melanog&ster. For the same reason, the 
Lyebsa described by Latrenle under the name of Tarentula, 
and which has a black stripe in the centre of the abdomen, 
ought to receive another name, and, perhaps, will not differ 
from tliat which I have called, in the preceding note, fascii- 
ViSntris. 

1 think I have made all which relates to the describing, 
the determining the species, and the recognising, of the taran¬ 
tula, sufficiently clear. It now remains for me to bring for¬ 
ward facta relative to its habits and mode of lale, arising from 
my own observations; fiicts which may be depended upon as 
positive and authentic, because 1 have been careful to pre¬ 
serve them in writing at the time. These are the materials 
which may serve to complete the history of this celebrated 
spider. 

The LyciVsa inhabits, from preference, exposed places; 
dry. barren, uncultivated, and open to the sun. It hides 
itself, generally, at least when it is tuU grown, in undeiground 
imtsages, complete burrows, which it digs for itsdf. These 
burrows, though noticed by many authors, have been im¬ 
perfectly apprehended and studied. Cylindrical, and often 
i in. in diameter, they are sunk more than 1 ft. in the soil. 
But they are not simply perpendicular, as has been advanced. 
The inlmbitant of the trench proves that be is, at the same 
time, a skilful hunter and an able mgineer. It was neces* 
snry, not only tlmt he sliould construct a deep iotrenobment, 
which might hide him from the pursuit of his eijemins; he 
must also establish there a place of observation, from which 
he could spy out his prey, and dart, like an arrow, up6n it. 
The tarantula has foreseen all. The subterranean pi^sage 
has, in effect, at first, a vertical direction; but, at 4in. or 


seen specimens which were ton lines in length. The black stripe which 
crosses the eentre of the abdomen presents, on each side, at its lower end, 
a little tooth-shaped projection. 
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5 in. fn>m tlie surface, it turns in an obtuse angle, forms a 
horisBontal bend, and then reassumes the perpendicular. It is 
at the commencement of this bend that tlie Lyc6sa, esta¬ 
blished as a vigilant sentinel, never for a moment loses sight 
of the door of his dwelling; and it was there that, at the time 

1 was seeking him, as I shall proceed to relate, I perceived 
his eyes, glittering like diamonds, rendered bright, like those 
of a cat, by the darkness. The exterior orifice of the taran¬ 
tula’s burrow is ordinarily surmounted by a funnel con¬ 
structed altogether by itself, and which no author has 
mentioned. This funnel, a true piece of architecture, rises 
about 1 in. above the surface of the soil, and is sometimes 

2 in. in diameter; so that it is larger than the burrow itself. 

This last circumstance, which looks like a piece of fore¬ 
thought in the industrious spider, is of wonderful use, in the 
necessary extension of its legs, at the moment when it is 
about to seize its prey. I'his funnel is principally composed 
of fragments of dry wood united by a little clay, and dis¬ 
posed one upon another, in such an artist-like manner, that 
they form a scaffolding in the shape of an upright column, of 
which the interior is a hollow cylinder. What establishes 
most firmly the solidity of this tubular edifice, of this ad¬ 
vanced bastion, is, that it is lined, tapestried within by a 
tissue formed of the threads of the Lyc^sa, and which is con¬ 
tinued through the whole interior. It is easy to conceive 
how useful this skilfully fabricated drapery must be, both in 
preventing the crumbling in of the earth, or any such acci¬ 
dent to the structure, and tor tlie maintenance of its order, 
and, also, to assist the tarantula in scaling his fortress. 

I have admitted that this outer fortification of the burrow 
does not always exist: indeed, 1 have often met with the holes 
of tarantulas where no traces of it could be seen. Possibly, in 
these instances, it might have been accidentally destroyed by 
unfavourable weather; or the Lycosa might not always meet 
witli materials for its construction; or, perhaps, the talent for 
architecture only declares itself in individuals arrived at the 
last stage of physical and intellectual developement. Never¬ 
theless, it is veij certain that 1 have had numerous oppor¬ 
tunities of proving the existence of these funnels, these 
outworks of the tarantula’s abode. They illustrated to me, 
on a lar^r scale, the cases of some of the Phryg&neae. 
This spider has had many purposes to answer in its con¬ 
struction. It not only protects its intrenebment from inun¬ 
dations, and fortifies it against the falling of external bodies, 
which, swept by the winds, would be likely to close it up, 
but it also serves as an ambush, by oflering to fties, and other 
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inflects upon which the tarantula feeds, on enticing restinj^ 
place. Who shall tell us all the stratagems employed by this 
adroit and intrepid hunter ? 

The tarantula is not the only species of Lyc6sa which 
raises an edifice of masonry above the entrance of its subter- 
ranean dwelling. The Lycose habile (Lic6sa perita Latr.\ 
discovered by Latreille in the environs of Paris, has also, 
according to this author, the habit of constructing a little 
conical and taffetied funnel of extraneous materials, earth, 
&c. (Lair., Cours d*JSntom.^ tom. i. p. 5S7.) 

We will now give some account of the search after the 
tarantula, which is amusing enough. The months of May 
and June are the most favourable season for making it. The 
first time that 1 discovered the holes of this spider, and had 
satisfied myself that they were inhabited, by perceiving him 
stationed at the first stage of his dwelling, which is the bend 
that I have already described, I thought the best way to 
obtain possession of him would be to attack him by open 
force, and follow him to the termination of his burrow. I 
passed whole hours opening the intrenchment with my knife, 
in order to sack his domicile. 1 dug to the depth of more 
than 1 ft., over a space 2 ft. in widt^ without meeting with 
the tarantula. I recommenced my operation in other noles, 
and always with as little success. 1 ought to have had a 
pick-axe (o attain my end; but I was far from any house, 
and in Spain. I was then obliged to change my plan of 
attack; and I had recourse to stratagem. Necessity, they 
say, is the mother of invention. It occurred to me to take, 
by wav of bait, a stalk surmounted by a spikelet, and to shake 
it anil rub it gently against the opening of the hole. 1 was 
not long in perceiving that the attention and desire of the Ly- 
o6sa was awakened. Tempted by this lure, he advanced, with 
a slow and irresolute step, towards the spikelet; and, upon 
my drawii^ it back a little out of the hole, in order to I^ve 
him no time for reflection, he freauently used to throw him^ 
self, at one spring, out of bis dwelling, the entrance of which 
I instantly closed. In this case, the tarantula, greatly discon¬ 
certed to find himself unable to regain his domicifei was very 
awkward in hts attempts to elude my pursuit; and 1 obliged 
him to take up bis quarters in a piece of paper, in whicn I 
instantly shut him u^ 

It sometimes happened that, suspecting the snare, or, per¬ 
haps, less pressed by hunger, be hdid back, immovable, at a 
little distance from bis door, which he did not judm it ad¬ 
visable to pass, until my patience was completely exhausted. 
When this occurred, ifme are the tactics 1 made use of: — 
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' Alker having well observed the direction of the hole and the 
position of the spider, I drove in with force, and in an ob» 
lique direction, the blade of my knife, in such a manner as to 
surprise the creature behind, mid cut off his retreat by stop* 
ping up his hole. I seldom missed m^ stroke, especially in 
soil which was not stony. In this critical situation, either 
the tarantula, terrified, quitted his covert to make his escape, 
or he persisted obstinately in remaining driven up against the 
blade of the knife. Upon this, causing the knife to make a 
sudden sweep, I threw out both the earth and the Lycc^sa, and 
seized upon the latter. By employing this method of capture, 
I sometimes took as many as fifteen tarantulas in an hour. 

In some circumstances, when the tarantula was quite aware 
of the deceit which I was practising, 1 have been not a little 
surprised, on my pushing in the spikelet so as to even 
touch him in his den, to see him play with it with u sort of 
contempt, and push It back with his claws, without giving 
himself the trouble to seek the farther end of his retreat. 

The Apulian peasants, from Baglivi’s account, also hunt the 
tarantula, imitating, at the mouth of the hole, the humming 
of an insect, by means of an oaten stalk. ‘‘ Ruricolm nostri,” 
he says, <<quando eas captare volunt, ad illarum latibula 
accedunt, tenuisque avenacem fistulas sonum, apum murmuri 
non absimilem modulantur, quo audito foras exit tarantula ut 
muscas vel alia hujusmodi insecta, quorum murmur esse 
pnlat, captat; captatur tamen ista a rustico insidiatore.” 
(IWlivi, Opera Omniaf p. S56.) 

'Ae tarantula, frightful as it is at first sight, especially 
when one is impressed with the idea of danger from its bite, 
and shy as it appears, is yet very capable of being tamed, as 
I have many times found by experience. Here, perhaps, I 
may be allowed to recount, in few words, the history of one 
of these Lyc^sse, which I kept alive for more than five months. 

On May 7. 181*, during my stay at Valencia, in Spain, I 
took, without hurling him, a tarantula of tolerable size, which 
I imprisoned in a glass covered over with paper, in which I 
had made a square opening. In the bottom of the glass I 
had fixed the roll of paper in which I had carried him, and 
which was to serve him for a dwelling. I placed the glass 
upon a table in my sleeping-room, that I might have frequent 
op|)orlunitics of watching him. He quickly accustomed nim- 
self to his cell, and enaed by becoming so familiar, that he 
would come to eat out of my fingers the living fly that I 
brought him. After having given his victim its death wound 
with his jaws, be did not content himself, like most spiders, 
with sucking the head, but bruised all its body by plunging it 
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successively into liis mouth wiili his feelers. He then thr^ 
away the triturated remains, and swept them to a distance 
from Ills hiding-place. After his repost, he seldom omitted 
attending to his toilet, which consist^ in brushing, with the 
tarsi of his anterior legs, his feelers and mandibles, without as 
well as within; and, having done this, he resumed his attitude 
of immovable gravity. The evening and night were his times 
of walking and attempting to escape. 1 often heard him 
scratchingi^against the paper of his prison. These nocturnal 
habits confirmed the opinion 1 have already advanced, that 
the greater number of spiders have, like cats, the faculty of 
seeing by night as well as by day* 

The 28th of June, my tarantula changed his skin ; and this 
moult, which was the last, did not alter, in any perceptible 
manner, either the colour of his covering or the size of liis 
body. 

The Hth of July, I was obliged to leave Valencia; and 1 
remained absent till the 28d. During this time the taran¬ 
tula fasted. 1 found him quite well upon my return. The 
20lh of August, I was again absent for a perira of nine days, 
which my prisoner supported without food, and without 
any alteration in his health. The 1st of October, I again left 
the tarantula without any provision. The 21st of this month, 
being twenty leagues from Valencia, where I was about to 
remain, I sent a servant to bring him to me. I had the 
regret of finding that the vase which contained him was no 
where to be met with ; and I could not learn bis fate. 

I shall terminate my remarks upon the tarantula by a short 
description of a singular combat l^tween these creatures. In 
the month of June, 1810, one day, when 1 had been success-* 
ful in my search after the Lycosae, I chose two full-grown and 
very vigorous males, which I put together into a large vase, 
that 1 might witness the spectacle of a mortal combat. After 
having many times made the circuit of their arena, in the 
endeavour to shun each other, they hastened, as at a mven 
sj^al, to set themselves in a warlike attitude. I saw them, 
with surprise, taking their distance, and gravely rising upon 
their hind so as to present to each other the.buckler 
formed bv their chests. After having looked each other in 
the fime tor about two minutes, and, without doubt, provoked 
each other by glances which I could not discern, I saw them 
throw themselves upon one anotlier, entwine their legs, and 
endeavour, in an omtinate struggle, to wound each oilier witli 
the books of their mandibles. Either from fatirae, or by 
mutual consent, the combat was for a while suspended: there 
V|ras a truce for some seconds; and each wrestler, retiring to a 
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Utde diitancey resumed his meniictng posture. This circum*- 
staiice Temttided me that iu the single encounters of cats 
thei'e were also suspensions of arms. But the strugi^e was 
not long in reGonunencing* with more fury then bdTore, be¬ 
tween our two tarantulas. One of theni) after victory had 
been a long time doubtful, was at length overthrown, and 
mortally wounded in the head; he became the prey of the 
vanquisher, who tore open bis skull, and devoured him. After 
this murderous combat, 1 kept the victorious tarantula alive 
for many weeks* 

] have been forestalled by Baglivi in the description of this 
arachnomaeby; and, though he does not enter into any 
detail, bis suffrage upholds my observations. Here are the 
words of this author: — 8i dum solummodo taruntuhe 
in aliquo vase claudantur, altera alteram iuterficit et comedil 
brevi temporis iiitervallo.” {liagliuj l.c., p. 356.) 


Art. III. Some Observations on ike Oak. By Von Osdat. 

Behold the forest, anti th* expansive verdure 
(Pf yonder level lawn, whose smooth shorn sod 
No object interrupts, unless the oak 
His lordly head uprears, and branching arms 
Extendi. Behold, in regal solitude 
And pastoral magnificence he ttlandi: 

So simple! and lo great I the underwoods 
Of meaner rank an awful distance keep. 

If any pleasure can be called bright, beautiful, and lasting, 
it surely is a love of nature, particularly of the green things 
that clothe the earth’s suiface: the contemplation of them 
gives a tone of health and freshness to the mind, and the cul* 
tivation of them vigour to the body. They afford occupation 
in our youth, and e delightful source of calm ei^yasent in 
our after years. They serve as liviqg and lasting memoranda 
of our pleasures and our sorrows; when the silent hand' 
of Time has *' wede away ” tlie companions of our youth and 
the friends of our manho^ the trees we have plan^ ramain 
to us in alt their increased and increasing lovdiness and 
beauty. It is «n absolute duty, 4hat every one should till hie 
paternal patch of ground: .,the siae makes little difibrence in 
the pleasure^ and the interest taken in this rational and 
active enje^roent has a greater tendenqr to lead the fe^ngs 
to real and .permanent happiness than many persons may 
imagine. 1 have taken a fancy to three of our native plants { 
a trea. a slirub, and w flower: although all the other* ai« 
either heantifnlor interesting, still, more particularly (in part.- 
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pei*hftpft| froth associatioiii^^ f love these three; the oak» tM ' 
ivy« and the hare^bell. The two latter being only omamental, 
it is of the oak I intend to make some few observations. Of 
ail our forest trees, not one so much deserves tlie attention of 
the naturalist and planter as the oak. Ill every stale, from 
the seeding plant to the last stage ef decay, this beautiful and 
majestic tree solicits admiration from the eye of taste, as well 
as the less refined 'calculations of the sf^eculator of profit. 
Botanists have given two species of the oak, Qu4rcus Rdbur 
(common British oak), and Qu^rcus sessilifl6ra (sessUe-finiited 
oak); but both species sport to thfinite varieties. It has beeh 
the opinion of some planteis, that the wood of the sessiiifl^ra' 
is inferior in quality to the il6bur; and I am inclined to 
favour that omnioa myself. I think it will be found, on 
examination, that the wood of the R6bar is more dense and 
compact than the sessilific^ra, and grows into a more noble- 
and majestic tree. Among the mountainous parts of the 
Welsh borders, the sesstli^ra grows very plentifully; but I 
am not aware that I ever saw one grown to a very great size, 
although I have seen some, to all appearance, of great age. 
The beauty and utility of the oak appears to hhve been ap¬ 
preciated by the Druids, from which their appellation is 
taken: depUD (oak), Welsh; darachf Gaelic; and of which 
the //an, or sacr^ grove, was chiefly composed# On its 
branches grew the mystic mistletoe, used at their solemn 
rites; and, as now, no doubt Uie mistletoe was more abun¬ 
dant on the crab and hawthorn than on the oak, some pecu¬ 
liar virtue was attributed to the one rather than the other, 
from the beauty or utility of the tree upon which the para¬ 
site grew. This, probably, I may be allowed to infer, as, 
under the patoh^ investiture of ancient mythological rites,, 
we may easily trace a veneration for certain plants and ani- 
mals that were of service to, or that held an influence over, 
the moral and physical condition of matt# Its utility to our 
British andestors »«nt ^have been very great; for the fruit 
(however astrm«nt and unpalatable it iflay be to a modern 
appetite) formed a portion of their food^ and the rifted logs 
tlUir chief article of firing. It seems to be lord of ibe soil,' 
and'tnore adapted^to our clime than any otlier denizen of the 
forest. Ufiless in the neighbourhood of the sea (d most tin^ 
happy eitoataon for any tree), it nevier shdws a ** weather side 
to the Storm.^ When liie acorn begins to germinate, the 
ladtoie, or what'^plameri term foe timroot, very d^ly 
strikes into foe eailli, and anchors itselt safely ki its placet 
and tMs is done long before the stem has risen from theOoty** 
ledons but a comparatively short length, [lerhaps not one 
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fourth m long as the radicle; as though instinctively aware, 
in embryo, of the howling storms and beating blasts which, 
in after-life, its massy arms are doomed to contend with. 
Planters are aware of this circumstance; and, when the 
acorns ore dibbled in beds, they are generally transplant^ 
after the second yearns growth; for, should they remain 
longer, it is next to impossible to get them up without injury 
to the taproot; and, if this be done, the plant rarely after¬ 
wards thrives well. This is the reason why self-sown trees, 
particularly the oak, grow better and more freely than those 
which have been removed. The acorns form the food of some 
of the gallinaceous birds; and I have commonly observed 
rooks fly away with them in their bills, and more frequently 
drop them in their flight, than any other sort of food I have 
seen them carry, owing, no doubt, to the polished smoothness 
of the outside capsule; and I have often observed fields 
freely planted by this means. About the middle of the merry 
month of May, generally, the gradual expanding of the 
crimpy yellowish foliage of the oak presents a most refresh¬ 
ing and beautiful feature in our landscape, and gives a rich¬ 
ness and mellow relief to the vivid and more dazzling green 
of the woods; while its extended and twisted arms, thickly 
curled and matted branchlets, form a dark and harmonious 
contrast beneath. It does not, as the sycamore and many 
other trees of rank and lush foliage, burst suddenly into leaf; 
but, as the season advances, expands to the blessed and 
balmy gales, deepened in its tint, and more mature in its 
aspect The wood, fonnerly, when much more plentiful, was 
applied to almost all purposes where wood was wanting for 
durability and strength, particularly of household furniture 
and building. Few persons, 1 think, can look without feel¬ 
ings of admiration and pleasure on the now blackened, but 
brautifully carved, wainscoting in some of the ancient halls 
of our baronial ancestors; or see the heavy old oak table, 
with its massive carved legs and framework, without con¬ 
juring up in fancy the great wassail bowl circulating round it, 
amid the boisterous mirth and happy hearts of the rude and 
merry wassailers. The contrast is very great indeed between 
this sort of furniture and the flimsy and luxurious kickshaws 
of a modern hall or drawingroom; where every thing of 
native growth, worth, or beauty, is kicked out, to make room 
for Jbreign tinsel, or something xoorsc. In some of our old 
churches may be seen fine specimens of the durability of the 
oak in the great beams and rafters: they, untouched by the 
tooth of Time, or the burrowing of the worm, have stood for 
ages; have seen creeds change and dynasties alter, and, pro- 
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bably, may see them again and again. But there is one 
purpose for which the British oak stands alone, unrivalled in 
the world, the purpose of ship-building. As adapted to this, 
it has been the brast of our country, and the terror of our 
foes; lauded in lyric strains, from the ingle side of the humble 
mud cabin to the princely halls of the noble; and well in¬ 
deed is it merited. 

** Britannia needs no bulwarks, 

No castles on the steep; 

Her march is o*er the mountain waves. 

Her home is on the deep.** 

The bark of the oak is of very great value as an article of 
commerce, from the astringent principle called tannin^ which 
it contains in much larger proportion than the bark of any 
other tree. This ingredient, as is well known, it is, with which 
the raw hide is saturated in the process of tanning, preserved, 
and fitted for sale and use. The value of the bark, for the 
pui^ses of trade, depends very much on the age; as that 
which is peeled from the full-grown and healthy tree contains 
much more of the requisite principle, than either the sapling, 
or that which is old, gnarled, or decaying. The bark on the 
healthy growing tree, although rough, rugous, and seamed, is 
by no means unsightly to look upon; but has a fitness and 
adaptation, as the external covering of the majestic bulk 
which it envelopes. And, oh, what a grapple it affords for 
the ivy, with its smooth, bright, and glinting leaves (for ever 

g reen), to creep up the trunk, and enring itself round the 
arky fingers, and, grateful for the protection it receives, 
deck it in garlands of beauty in the last stage of decay 1 


Art. IV. On the Psychological Distinctions between Man and aU 
other Animals; and the consetfuent Diversity of Human In^ 
Jluence over the inferior Ranks of Creation, from any mutual 
and reciprocal Jvfuence exercised among the Latter* By Ed¬ 
ward Blytu, Esq. 

{Continued from p. 9.) 

Man only, by the habitual exercise of his reasoning 
powers, appears to be competent to trace effects to their 
remote causes; and is Uiereby enabled to recognise the 
existence of abstract laws, by assuming the guidance of 
which he can intentionally modify their operation, or, fi*oin 
observation, convert them to a means of accomplishing his 
various ends. It it thus be wields the principle of gravita¬ 
tion ; and it is thus, from studying the inherent propensities 

u 3 
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«nd habits of other animalB, that, by jadkkKia 

matiagmenty hecontrbreato subdue their instincts (as in die 
nase of tbe^rtephant just mentioned), or to direct t^r force 
tosrards efFeethng other purposes than those for which they 
were more legittmately designed. But a more remarkable 
sequenee^of human interference is, that, by removing animals 
from their proper place in nature, and training tiiem to novel 
modes of life, wherein the field for the exercise of their ori¬ 
ginal instincts becomes much limited, their foculties of ob¬ 
servation and reflection arc, in consequence, brought more 
into play, in proportion as the former are rendered inefficient; 
till, at length, experience not iinfrequeniiy supersedes innate 
impulse as tlie main spring of their actions; more especially 
where they have become attached to a hiinmn master, and 
pass much of their time in his society. Yet even here die 
difiei*ence between man and brute is still manifest, in the 
transmission of acquired knowledge by generation, in the off¬ 
spring inheriting as innate instincts the experience of their 
parents ^; so that the tendency of brutes is ever to become 
slaves to a certain amount of intuition, rather than beings 
dependent on their own intelligence. 

And here we recognise a fundamental principle of do¬ 
mestication, which is only gradually induced to any extent 
through a series of generations. Thus the elephant, though 
tamed, is not domesticated, for every individual is sepa¬ 
rately captured in a wild state; and we have seen that, 
when one of these returns to its proper haunts, its natural 
instincts having been only for a time subdued and rendered 
subservient (not eradicated), these have again become the 
incentives to its conduct, to the exclusion of those reasoning 
(acuities which had only been excited into action under cir¬ 
cumstances adverse to die efficient operation of the former. 
Far otherwise is what we observe in animals truly domes¬ 
ticated : witness tlie opposite conduct of even the newly 
hatched progeny of a wild and domestic duck, though 

* Propensities arc similarly transmitted in the human race, but cer¬ 
tainly not the knowledge how these are to be gratihed. It is trUe, 
however, that our observation in these matters is too much confin^ to 
cultivated, domesticated man, who is, consequently, furthest remov^ from 
the brute creation. The Australian Bavaacs arc known to have a great 
penchant for snails and caterpillars; and I nave somewhere r^ of one of 
these vi^ho had been brought up in a town, and es^ully kept away from 
all communion with others of his race, who, neverdieiess, exhibited the 
sfmae fondness |bf these dainties, despite the abhorrence with whkh aU his 
coin[>anions regftfded them. His goiu for them must tlms unquestionably 
have hereditaiy; though it is probable he may have learned the fact 
of their being eaten his race, which, likely enough, induced him to taste 
and try them. 
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tiieulMilted by the tamo >bird. But here a quastiun arifm, 
tliat, as numerous instincts in domestic atumabi which are 
BOW hereditarvy are known to kwa been originally habits 
superinduced by man’s ageDcy, to what ratent may not all 
the innate propensities and oonsequent liahits of animals have 
originated in the acquired experience of their predecessors ? 

As wkh all other subjects, we must trace the eeries; up¬ 
ward ih)ni its more sim]^ phases. In the insect world, wc 
dkoernibe most complicated instincts; modes of procedure of 
wbkh the consummate wisdom excites our admiration and 


amaaement, and bearing reference to a future Mneration, in 
beings which are but creatures of an hour* Oeui it be $up- 
pos^ possible that the progenitors of these derived their 
liabits from acquired experience, and transmitted them as 
innate inatincts to their posterity if Here we must ascend to 
a higher source, which, being admitted, the marked uni- 
finmity, also, of the instinctive habits of all wild animals, 
before commented on, warrant us in concluding that tliese 
were from the first imprinted in their constitution, and may, 
therefore, be legitimately esteemed as forming part of the 
specific character.* 

The tendency of human influence b every where to destroy 
whatever conduces not to man’s enjoyment, os superfluous, 
and only cumbering the ground; but to secure, by every means 
the reasoning faculties can suggest, a due continuance and 
never-failing supply of all that tends to the gratification of 
our species, firutes,^ on the contrary, evince indiflerence Xo 
whatever does not immediately concern them; and although, 
practically, their influence upon their prey is for the most part 
decidedly conservative, yet they individually continue to de¬ 
stroy wi&out reflectioo, and endeavour not, by any forbearance, 


or plan resulting from reasoning, to insure the perpetuity of 
iheir provision. That tlie squirrel or jay should instinctively 
plant acorns b, of course, nothing whatever to the purpose: 
we have already tested the sagacity of the former animal; and 
we know that the latter, removed from its prcmer office in 
wild nature, will bury a bit of glass or clipping of tin as cgre* 
folk as it does a seed. 

It may be worth while to devote a few remarks to the con- 
siderfition of the unintentional agency of brutes, towards not 
only preventing the over-increase of their prey, which would 
onlv lead to too much consumption of the food of the latter, 
and so bring about famine and consequent degeneration fbom 


• The reader will observe tfiat the doctrine here controverted b but an 
applicstion of the expkKtod hypothesis of M. Lamarck. 

^ o 4f 
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itiMifficieacy of nutriment, but likewise towards preserving 
the typical character of their prey in n more direct manner, 
by removing all that deviate from their normal or healthy 
condition, or which occur away from their proper and suitable 
locality, rather than those engaged in performing the office 
for which Providence designed them. In illustration, it will be 
sufficient to call attention to the principle on which many birds 
of prey are enabled to discern their quarry. When the tyrant of 
the air appears on wing, his dreaded form is instantly i*ecog- 
nised by all whose ranks are thinned for his subsistence; and 
instinct prompts them to crouch motionless, like a portion of 
the surface, the tint of which all animals that inhabit open 
places ever resemble; so that he passes over, and fails to dis¬ 
criminate them, and seeks perchance in vain for a meal in the 
very midst of abundance; but, should there iiappen to be an 
individual incapacitated by debility or sickness to maintain 
its wonted vigilance, or should its colours not accord suffi¬ 
ciently with that of the surface, as in the case of a variety, 
or of an animal pertaining to other and diverse haunts, that 
creature becomes, in consequence, a marked victim, and is 
sacrificed to appease the appetite of the destroyer: so pro¬ 
foundly wise are even the minor workings of tlie grand s}r8tem; 
and thus do we perceive one of an endless multiplicity of 
causes which alike tend to limit the geographical range of 
species, and to maintain their pristine ^aracters widiout 
blemish or decay to their remotest posterity. 

Thus it is that, however great may be the tendency of va¬ 
rieties to perpetuate themselves by generation, we do not find 
that they can maintain themselves in wild nature; nor do the 
causes which induce variation, beyond the occasional and very 
rare occurrence of an albino, prevail in those natural haunts 
of species to which their structural adaptations bind them. 
We have already noticed the anomalous influence of human 
interference in altering the innate instincts of the lower ani¬ 
mals, thereby unfitting them to pursue the mode of life fol¬ 
lowed by their wild progenitors. It would be needless to 
amplify on the concomitant effects produced by domestication 
on the changes in the physical constitution and adaptations of 
the corporeal frame of animals, which oftentimes render them 
dependent on human assistance for continuous support, in the 
degree of their domesticity. Such changes are eoually im¬ 
posed on the vegetable world by cultivation; and tney every 
where mark the progrms of man, and exhibit in indisputable 
characters the diversity of his influence over the inferior ranks 
of creation, from any mutual and reciprocal influence observable 
among these latter. 

I limy cursorily allude to hybridism also, as a phenomenon, 
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so far as can yet be shown, at least in animals, where fecun« 
elation cannot happen fortuitously, in every instance referable 
to human interference. As yet, 1 have failed to meet with a 
single satisfactory instance, wherein commixture of species 
could not be directly traced to man’s agency, in superimposing 
a change on the constitution of the female parent. This is a 
subject of exceeding interest; and I am glad to avail myself 
of every occasion to endeavour to incite some to undertake 
its further investigation. I'here can be little doubt that cer¬ 
tain of our domestic races, as the common fowl, are derived 
from a plurality of species, which, however, do not blend in 
wild nature; so that their union (assuming the hypothesis to 
be correct) may here, at least, be fairly ascribed to domestica* 
tion. Still, when we consider that separate species (i. e. races 
not descended from a common stock) exhibit, as is well 
known, every grade of approximation, from obviously distinct 
to doubtfully identical, there appears, I think, sufficient rea¬ 
son at least to suspect that circumstances may sometimes 
combine to induce those nearest allied to commingle. That 
the mixed progeny, too, would in some instances be mutually 
fertile, 1 know in the case of the hybrid offspring of the 
A^iser cygndides, and the common goose; but, in birds gene¬ 
rally, the converse nevertheless obtains, as is particularly 
instanced, 1 have learned, by the hybrid Fringillidm reared 
in confinement; and also the mule betwixt the common fowl 
and pheasant; the males of all which appear (from a variety 
of instances I have been fortunate in collecting) to have been 
incompetent to fecundate the eggs produced.* Perhaps the 
superior size, too, of these hybrids generally to that of either 
of their parent species may be explicable on the principle 
which occasions the large growth of capons. However, none 
of the species here alluded to are by any means so closely 
allied os many that are known to exist; and, therefore^ as in 
the vegetable world the degree of fertility in hybrids is in the 
ratio of that of affinity between the parents, those derived 
from very approximate species being, apparently, quite as pro¬ 
lific as the pure race, analogy would lead us to infer that the 
same law bolds in the animal creation. At present,, we have 
no proof of it: and I may conclude the subject by observing 
that the cases of supposed union (apart from human influ¬ 
ence) betwixt the carrion and hoodeef crows, so often insisted 
fl^p, are inconclusive, inasmuch as it does not appear tiiat the 
^h^viduals were ever examined and compared, although black 
vafbties of Corvus C6rnix have been several times known to 
occur. Indeed, I have myself examined a female specimen, 

* Since writing this, I have been informed of a solitary instance of a 
male goldfinch mule prancing offspring with a hen canary. 
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oa wkioli w^re several Mack feathers intermingled with the 
ordinary ash colour on the 'back.* 

The agency of the human race has been likened to that of 
bruiea^ in the particular that, as man effects the destruction 
of one species, be Tiecessarily advances the Interests of another.f 
How far he mav permanently benefit the latter, might be dis¬ 
cussed on principles that have been already expounded. More 
able writers, however, have put the enquiry whether man, by 
taking certain plants, for instance, under his protection, and 
greatly extending their natural range by cultivation, does not 
thereby unintetitionally promote tne welfare of the various 
species which subsist upon them. But, will it be argued that 
inan^ by vastly increasing the breed of sheep, is unconsciously 
labouring for the advantage of the wolves ? As little can it 
be concluded, regarding the human race as progressive (in 
which it differs from all other species), that any race hostile 
to man’s interests can be permanently benefited by his agency. 
The question, in short, resolves itself into one of time. 

It has already been intimated, that man is the only species 
that habitually destroys for other purposes than those of food. 
This leads me to a few remarks on the extinction of species. 
Without alluding, however, to the more direct agency of the 
Jiuman race, towards accomplishing the destruction of every 
terrene species which conduces not in some %vay to our en¬ 
joyment, we will merely consider the natural causes which 
suffice to extirfiate all other races, but are inadequate to effect 
tins extinction of the human species. We have already seen 
that brute animals, in a state of nature, are merely beings of 
locality, whose agency tends to perpetuate the surrounding 
system of which they are members. It tends to do so, but is 
insufficient to effect this permanently; because, in the immen¬ 
sity of time important changes are brought about in every 
locality, by causes ever in operation, to which the faculties of 
the inferior animals are blind. They must, therefore, perish 
with their locality, unless distributed beyond the influence of 
the change; for their adaptations unfit them to contend for ex¬ 
istence with the more legitimate habitants of diverse haunts, in 
proportion as they were suited to their former abode : and it 

s A friend informs me that he has r^eatedly noticed, in Aberdeenshire, 
the pairing of a black crow with an orefinary individual of C. C6mis; and 
he niither assures me that, to judge from its most commonly sitting, 
the former wm in every instance the female bhd; f Are not the bhu^ in- 
dlviduals noticed in Ireland, and assumed to be C.C6ione, in realtW varieties 
of C. CSornix ?) It may be added, that the drcumatances occastoning the 
alleged union, stated by Tcmminck, betwixt the Motacilla lugubris and 
M. 4lba require much additional investigatten. 

t Vide lx. p.613. 
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imiit be neeeMary fi(Mr creatures jnstinct to be thus expressly 
organised in relation to their spacifie hauntSi even to ail the 
minutiae we peorceivey in order to enable them to perform cf* 
iiciently th^r destined office; which exquisite adaptation, 
however, cannot but of course dUqualily them for maintaining 
their existence elsewhere* In man only we discover none of 
these partial adaptationsi further than that he is iutended to 
exist upon the groimdi and the human race alone, in opposition 
to all other animab, takes cognisance of the progressive changes 
adverted to, andi from reflection, intentionally opposes obstacles 
to their course, or systematically endeavours to divert their 
energy* Man’s agency, indeed, tends everywhere to alter, 
rather than to preserve, the indigenous features of a country; 
those features which natural causes combine to produce: in 
short, be strives against the united efibris of all other agents, 
insomuch that, wherever he appears, with bis faculties at all 
developed, the aspect of the surface becomes changed: forests 
yield to his persevering labours; the marshes are drained, and 
converted into fertile lands ; the very climate, accordingly, 
changes under his influence, which every way mclinos to ex¬ 
tirpate the indigenous products of the soil, or to reduce them, 
by domestication, to a condition subservient to the pi*omotion 
of human interests. Does not, then, all this intimate that, 
even as a mundane being, man is no component of that reci¬ 
procal system to which all other species appertain ? a system 
which for countless epochs prevailed ere the human race was 
summoned into being. His anomalous interference, therefore 
(for this word most aptly expresses the bearings of human in* 
fluence upon that system), essentially difiering from the uniform 
agency of all the rest, in not conducing to the general welfare, 
is thus shown to be in no way requisite to fill a gap in the vast 
system alluded to. All rather tends alike to indicate him a 
being of diverse, of higher destiny; designed, in the course of 
time, with the aid of physical causes ever in operation, and the 
presumed cessation of tne creative energy, to revolutionise the 
entire surface of our planet. 1 will presently recur to this 
subiect as regards marine productions. It is sufficiently 
evident, that, as the human species is bound to no4escription 
of locality, but alike inhabits the mountain and the plain, and 
is, by self^ntrivance, enabled to endure the fervid heats of 
topical climes, equally with the withering blasts of a MfU* 
winter, it is consequently proof against the undermining eflecto 
those surface dianges which suffice to effect the exlermi-i 
nation of every other. ♦ Its future removal, then, from this 

^ There is no occasion, heie, to fbUow out all the causes which combine 
to bring about the extirpation of species; but I will mention one which 
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scene of existence^ whenever that shall happen, will probably 
be brought about on another principle: how, it would be most 

appears not to have been duly consider^ by those who have written on the 
tiuujcct. We have every reason to believe that the original germ of an 
animal ma^ be developed into either mule or female; and it is certain, that 
external circumstances exercise a very considerable influence in determining 
the sex of the future being. Now, the results of experiments instituted on 
sheep by the Agricultural Society of Severac fully warrant the conclusion, 
that, where species exist under circumstances favourable for their increase, 
a greater number of that sex is produced, which, in polygamous animals is 
most effectual for their multiplication; whereas the contrary obtains, pro¬ 
bably, in proportion to the difficulty of obtaining a livelihood. The relative 
age and constitutional vigour of the parents is likewise an important ele¬ 
ment in this problem j and, combinea with the former, will enable us to 
calculate an average with tolerable precision. I have collected some very 
curious facts bearing upon this subject, some of which are extremely 
difficult of explanation. Mr. Knapp, in his Journal of a Naluralitlf has the 
following, which is worthy of close attention“ The most remarkable in¬ 
stance,” he observes, of variation in the relative proportion of the sexes, 
“ that I remember of late, happened in 1825. How far it extended 1 do 
not know; but, for many miles round us, we had in that year scarcely any 
female calves born. Dairies of forty or fifty cows produced not more than 
five or six ; those of inferior numbers in the same proportion; and the price 
of female calves for rearing was greatly augmented. In a wild state,” he 
justly observes, ‘‘an event like this would have considerable influence 
upon the usual product of some fiiture herd.” (Note top. 138.) This 
occurred in Gloucestershire. The character of the preceding season is not 
stated; but, most probably, it was one of scarcity to the parent animals. The 
following list exhibits the proportion of the sexes in the annual produce of 
generally six cows, of the Ayrshire breed (four being the same individuals 
throughout, the remainder their produce), kept in a park in this neighbour¬ 
hood. It commences with the year in which the present superintendent 
took charge of the stock; and there is no question but that, if the stock-books 
of other persons who have the care of cattle were to be duly looked over for 
a aeries of years, many similar and equally interesting facts would be brought 
to light: 

In 1826, from 6 cows, were bom 6 male calves, 0 females. 

1827 - 6 - - 6 - - 0 

1828 - 6 - - 6 - - 0 

1820 - 6 - - 4.-1 

1830 - 6 - - 3 - - 3 

1831 - 5 - - 0 - - 5 

1832 - 5 - . 0 .-5 

1833 - 0 - - 0 - . 6 

1834 - 6 - - 0 - . 6 

1635 - 6 - - 8 .-3 

1836 - 6 - - 2 .-4 

Thus it appears that, for the first four years, but one female calf was 
produced out of twenty-three births ; that in the succeccUng year the pro- 
fiortions were equal; that in the next four years, out of twenty^wo births, 
there was not a single male; and that in the following year, again, the sexea 
were in like proportions. The present season, alone, has formed an excep¬ 
tion to this remarkable regularity, which I have in vain endeavoured to solve 
by making every enquiry concerning the male parents. There is some 
reason, also, to suspect that the same phenomenon will be found to obtain 
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Occurrence of the Yew in Churchyards. 

useless to enquire. There is no reason^ however^ hence to 
anticipate that supernatural means must necessarily be resorted 
to, as a malignant disease might suffice to level all ranks in 
the dust. It is enough for my present pumose, to indicate in 
this the diversity of the human from all other species. 

Some have argued the connexion of man with the reci¬ 
procal system to which the inferior animals pertain, because^ 
forsooth, he sometimes is annoyed by parasites. Without 
dwelling upon this topic, I may be allowed to say that it 
remains to be shown that any are peculiar to the human 
species. The certain fact, that different races of mankind are 
infested by distinct species, rather points to the conclusion, 
that, as the bed cimcx can subsist and thrive away from 
human habitations, so also may even those species which abide 
on the person.* 

(To be continued.) 


A RT. V. On the Longevity qf the YeWt as ascertained from actual 
Sections qf its Trunk ; and on the Origin tf its frequent Occur* 
rence in Churchyards. By J. E. Bowman, Esq., F.L.S. 

( Continued from p. 35.) 

Many reasons have been assigned for the frequent occur¬ 
rence of the yew in our churchyards: to me, it always seemed 
most natural and simple to believe that, bein^^ indisputably in¬ 
digenous, and, from its perennial verdure f, its longevity, and 


among wild birds. The Hon. and Rev. W. HeS^bert remarks, incidentally, 
that he has found in the nests of whitethroats (Curruca cin^rea) a great 
predominance of males, and the contrary in those of whinchats andstone^ats; 
which latter I have also noticed tnysclf; but cannot say that I have re¬ 
marked it in a sufficient number of instances, nor over a sufficient extent of 
ground, nor for a sufficiently protracted period, to be enabled to deduce any 
general or satisfactory conclusion : the tact can, in most instances, be only 
ascertiuned (without slaughtering a great number) by raising them to matu¬ 
rity in confinement. But the young stonechat may be readily distinguished 
enren in the nest: the immature moles having a lam pure white spot above 
their win«, which in the females is pale brown. The subject is extremely 
worthy of fhrther investigation, and it is needless to point out its important 
bearings in wild nature. 

* It is amusing to observe how gravely the loss of thes^^ parasites is 
commen^ on in Vol. IX. p.612. as a necessary consequence of the ex¬ 
termination of human being^. Let us suppose they were to perish; what 
then Have not myriads imon myriads of every class of beings become 
extinct, as species, without affroting at all the workings ofthe mighty system ? 
Why, then, should the dreaded loss of a few parasites, the sphere of whose 
influence cannot be supposed to extend beyond that of the species to which 
their adaptations link them ? 

t Its very name seems to be derived fipom the Celtic, iw, signifying 
pcnture. 
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the durebility of its wood, at once an emblem and a spechAen 
of immortality, it would be employed by our pagan ancestors, 
on their first arrival here, as thel>est substitute for the cypress, 
to deck the graves of the dead, and for other sacred purposes.* 
As it is the policy of innovators in religion to avoid unne¬ 
cessary interference with matters not essential, these, with 
many other customs of heathen origin, would be retained and 
engrafted on Christianity on its first introduction. It would 
indeed be surj^rising, if one so innocent and so congenial to 
their best feelings were not allowed, as a tribute to departed 
worth or friendship, under that new and purer system, which 
confirmed to them the cheering prospect of a reunion afier 
death with those who had shared their pleasures and affections 
here. History and tradition concur in telling us that this was 
the case, and that the yew was also closely connected in the 
superstitions of our simple forefathers with ghosts and fairies. 

In a very ancient Welsh bard, we are told of two churches 
eminent for their prodigious yew trees: — 

Bangor Esgor, a Banffeibvr Hcnllun 

Yssid er clodvan er cl>*d Ywy% 

which Dr. Owen Pugh thus translates : — ** The Minster of 
Esgor, and that of ifenllan, of celebrity for sheltering yewp.” 
Henllan signifies an old grove; thus proving that its church 
stood where druid worship had been performed. Can we, 
then, longer doubt the real origin of planting it in our church* 
yards ? And, if it be said that this, its usual, though not 
natural, situation rather proves the venerable trees we find 
there not to be older, %t most, than the introduction of Chris¬ 
tianity, I reply, that our earliest Christian churches were 
generally erected on the site of a previous heathen temple, 
and that at least one motive for placing them there would be 
their proximity to trees so sacred, already venerable for size, 
and indispensable in their religious rites. That these rites 
were performed, and altars erected, in aroves, from the highest 
antiquity, we know from the Pentateuch. The devotions and 
sacrifices of Baal among the Moabites, and the iddatrou^ 
rites of the Canaan!tes and other gentile tribes, wereperfbrilied 
in groves and high places. The druids chose for their places 
of worship the tops of wooded bills, where, as they allowed 
no cavef ed temples, they cleared out a circular space, and 
erected tlieir circles of 8tone.f Many of the first Christian 

* 1 fim told that in tome parts of Hampfihire it is still the eustom to 
sponge the bodies of the dead with an infusion of yew leaves, under the idm 
that It retards or prevents putre&ction. 

t It worthy ot remark, that many of the remote Welsh churches ira 
on little eminences among the wooded hills. Mr. Rootsey of Bristol tug* 
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churcbef^ were buil^ and intertwined with green boughs, on 
the sites oS druidical groves. When Augustine was sent by 
Gregory the Great to preach Christianity in Britain, he was 
particularly enjoined mt to destroy the heathen temples^ but 
only to remove the images, to wash the walls with holy water, 
to erect altars, &c«f and so convert tkm ifUo Christian churches. 
These were the designata loca Gentilium^ in which our con¬ 
verted ancestors }ierformed tlietr first Christian worship. Llan^ 
so general a name for towns and villages in Wales, is a cor¬ 
ruption of the British Uwyn^ a grove; and, strictly, means an 
enclosure, rather than a church, the places so designated being, 
probably, the earliest inhabited spots, and also those where 
religious rites would be celebrated. Eglmys means a Christian 
church (ecclesia); and, probably, those were so called which 
were first erect^ after the introduction of Christianity, and 
not on the site of a heatlicn temple. 

But this is not the place to pursue this curious subject; nor 
am I competent to discuss it. I am satisfied with having 
brought forward sufficient proofii, from the laws of nature 
examined upon scientific principles, of the great longevity of 
the yew; and, as history and tradition give their concurrent 
testimony that h was held sacred hy our remotest ancestors, I 
think we cannot avoid the conclusion, that many of the speci¬ 
mens which still survive must have been planted long before 
the first promulgation of Christianity.^ Nay, some yews, still 
standing, are probably above 3000 years old. Wlio, without 
emotion, can look upon one of these primeval giants, the oldest 
of living forms; which, after braving the storms and accidents 


gestod to me whether our words kirk and church might not originate in 
rmrig, a stone or circle of stones, the first churches having been plac^ 
within these circular stone enclosures. Hence also, perhaps, cacr, a camp, 
whkb word is also used in some parts of Wales for tne wall round a 
churchyard. Dr. Stukeley believes that round clmrches are the most 
ancient in England } though others, I know not why, do not agree with 
him. A eircle was the most sacred symbol among the Eastern nations of 
antk|uky f and It would be interesting to know whether the raised platform 
within a circle of stones, which is sometimes fiiund round our old yews, 
ns in Darley and Llanfbist churchyards, is not a remnant of this super* 
stidon. 

• If the superannuated yew in Braburn churchyard, Kent, mentioned 
by Evelyn in his Ifyha, as being then {In 1060) 58 ii 11 in. in dreutn- 
ferenoe; or that at Crowhurst, m Surrey, which was then SOft. ; be still 
Btandlngi it would be well if some conapeteot person would fix thehr age 
by exammation of actual sections: also that of the great Fortingal Yew, near 
Loch Tay, named Pennant, and whlc^ is still standings or was in 1888. 
It is also desirable that any ftaa old tree, of whatever kind, abeald be 
measured and placed on record, with the diue and any other particuli^Si; 
which would hereafter form vmiiabie sUmdards wherel^ to estunate their 
future increase, and estahliih a general average role. 
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of so many centuries; after being the contemporary of siio 
cessive dynasties and governments now swept away, and sur¬ 
viving various changes in the customs, nay even in the language 
and religion, of the country; still enjoys a green old age, and 
promises to remain, for centuries to come, the living, though 
unconscious, witness of other unforeseen events and changes, 
when we shall have joined our fathers beneath its shade ? 

Since writing the above, I have had an opportunity of seeing 
many venerable yews in Monmouthshire; and have been in¬ 
formed that one or more such may be found in most of the 
retired country churchyards among the hills in that county and 
in Breconshire. Though I was not provided with the means 
of taking sections, the extraordinary dimensions and singular 
growth of two of these yews deserve to be recorded. The first 
{fg- 12.) is in the churchyard of Mamhilad, a few miles north 



of Pontypool: it is a female; and, 2 ft. 6 in* from the ground, 
where the trunk has a fair medium thickness, it measures 
29 ft. 4 in. in circumference. At about 4 ft. high, it divides into 
six main boughs, one of which is quite decayed. The trunk is 
quite hollow from natural decay; and on the north side it has 
an opening down to the ground, which is gradually contracting 
on both sides by annual deposits of new wood. Within this 
opening, and in the centre of the original tree, is seen another, 
and apparently detached, yew, several feet in diameter, covered 
with bark, and in a state of vigorous growth: it is, in fact, of 
itself a great tree, and overtops the old one. On examination, 
however, it is found to be united behind, and also at some 
distance from the ground, by two great contorted arms, one 
on each side, to the inner wall of its decaying parent; bang 
a singular example of natural inardiing, and having altogether 
a very striking and singular appearance. The accompanying 
portrait of the trunk and main boughs will, 1 hope, make my 
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description more intelliffible. Another yew, a male, in Llan- 
thewy Vach churchyarcf, near Caerleon, measures SO ft. 4 in. in 
circumference at S h. from the ground; and, like the last, has 
a stunted and hollow trunk, and a lateral opening, and will hold 
five or six persons. It has also in the centre a still more 
remarkable inner trunk covered with bark, ^ite detached and 
distinct from the old one below, but united with it above by a 
great branch running into, or, more probably, proceeding from, 
iu I will explain how I conceive these inner trees have been 
produced, after stating the fact which has suggested the idea; 
Ibr, without such evidence, it would not have been easy to 
understand them. On the excursion of the botanical section 
of the British Association from Bristol to Portishead, Mr. 
Bright of Ham Green, after regaling our party with a sump« 
tuous dejedn^ d la fourchette^ courteously took us to the church¬ 
yard of Portbury to see two very lofty yews, much longer in 
the bole than usual. One of the company, Mr. Ball of Dublin, 
ascended the oldest of tliese, and announced that a small 
branch from the base of a hough had shot downwards into the 
decayed top of the trunk; and which^ on being pulled up, proved 
to be a peyfect roat^ upwards qf 3 ft. in length. This singular 
circumstance, which, I dare say, many of the eminent natu¬ 
ralists then present will recollect, will, I think, fullv explain 
the origin of the inner trunks above described, '^hen the 
top of tne trunk became cracked by the action of storms upon 
the boughs, the rain would find access, and, in time, cause 
decay; and the dead leaves and dung of bats, birds, &c., 
hdling in, would combine with the rotten wood to form a soft 
rich mould, into which a bud shooting out from a neighbour¬ 
ing part (if not actually covered by the mould) would na¬ 
turally be drawn by the moisture and surrounding shade, and 
iranstornied into a root. As the fissure widened and deepened 
by the slow but sure progress of decay, this root would de¬ 
scend and thicken, and ultimately fix itself in the soil below. 
After a lap.se of^ perhaps, several centuries, decay would ap¬ 
proach the circumference of the trunk, and produce a rift on 
one side: through this the rotten mould would fall out, and 
gradually expose the root it had conducted downwards; and, 
the combined influence of light and air acting upon itj^juices, 
it would soon deposit annual layers of true wood, and be 
covered i^lth a true bark. Meanwhile it would have shot up a 
stem near its point of union, and have formed for itself an inde¬ 
pendent head and branches. All this is in strict conformity 
with the known laws of vegetable physiology; and some similar 
process has produced the peculiarities I have described in the 
Mamhilad and Llanthewy Vach yew^. We have detected it, 
Voju 1. — No. a. N. 8. If 
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in Hs earlier stage^ in the Portbury tree; and the three instances^ 
occurring so near together make it probable that, under la- 
vourable circumstances, the yew has the power of thus per¬ 
petuating itself. If so, it may be said to have a new claim to 
be considered the emblem of immortality. There is no doubt 
that, barring accidents, the inner trunks of the two old ones 
just nametl, will survive as independent trees, when, centuries 
hence, the surrounding walls of their original boles shall have 
completely disaj>peared; and, should no record of its true 
history exist, an observer then will be quite unconscious that 
it is but a portion of a former tree, whose germ existed, per¬ 
haps, three thousand years ago; for the laterol scat, wliich 
would for a while mark its point of union, wH)uld, in time, be 
closed up, and buried beneath new deposits.* 


Aut. VI. Observations upon Voliita LambMi, tvith n Description 
0 / a gigantic Species of Terebrdtuia from the Coralline Crag* 
Ky Edwakd Charleswoiith, F.G.S. 

ParoR to the publication of iny remarks in the last Number 
of the Magazine of Natural Hislonp upon the Volnta Lamberti, 
I communicated my intention to M. Deshayes, informing him 
at the same time of the opinion entertained by British con- 
chologists, os to his having erroneously placed that fossil on 
the list of existing species. Having, in the course of my 
former paper, mentioned the silence of M. Deshayes upon this 
subject, it is now only just for me to state that within the last 
few days a letter has reached me, dated 15lh of the present 
month (January), in which it appears that illness and other 
causes prevented his replying to mine at an earlier period. 
He thus explains the grounds which led him to class the crag 
Voluta with those fossil species which have living analogues. 

Vous me demandez, Monsieur, des renseignenients sur 
le Voluta Lamberti de Mr. Sowerby. Vous savez mieux 
que moi cc que M. Sowerby dit dc cette coquille dans son 
Mineral Conchology: il dit en avoir vu Tanalogue vivant p^ch^ 
dans les mers du siul: il en decrit les couleurs; et e’est b. 
cctle description que je me suis confix pour mentioner cette 
esp^ce parmi les analogues vivants et fossiles. Plusieurs 
personnes sur le temoignage des quel les je pouvais compter 
m’ont dit avoir vu a Londres I’analogne vivant (t?i Voluta 
Lamberti. Ce sont lA les seuls renseignenients que je pus- 
s^e a ce sujet, et ils ne vous apprendront rien que vous nc 
sachicz mieux que moi. Quant aux fossiles, je puis vous 

The greater part of this Paper was read at the meeting of the Biitbh 
Association at Bristol, where it excited verv great interest. — AV. 
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fiHirmer apr&s mi tr^s-minutieux examen, que Panalc)»rue 
icientinue du Voluta Lamberti se trouve oux environs d* An* 
gcrs, aans les fallons de la Touraine, et aux environs de Bor¬ 
deaux et de Dax, dans mon second <itage tertiaire. 

Les individus que vous m’avez eiivoyds de cette espece 
sont plus beaux que ceuxque je po9s6dais dans ma collection. 
II est Evident que ces coquilles 6taient deji\ fossiles lorsqu'elles 
ont et^ reprises par la nier et roulf*es sur les c6tes. Je vous 
ferai observer que les couleurs qu*elles out acquises, ne ressem- 
blent point a celles decrites par ISowerby; et il faudrait avoir 
hien pea Phabitude de comparer des coquilles vivantes et 
fossiles pour croire que celles-ci sont vivantes parce qiPelles 
out etc trouvees dans la iner.” * 

Sowerby’s observations respecting this fossil have evidently 
been quite misinterpreted by M. Deshayes, as will be seen on 
perusing the passage referred to, which occurs at p. 65. of 
vol. ii. tab. 129. 1 retain this as a Volute, although the base 

is, {icrhaps, scarcely einarginate, and is more taper than usual. 
It is rather curious that about five specimens have been 
found in a recent state much resembling this, which are in 
the hands of different cogncscenti; Mr. Hall is said to have 
two, Mr. Jennings one, of wlitch I have seen drawings, some 
of which imlicate an cmarginate base ; the shape, in other re¬ 
spects, is so near that it might be considered the same; the 
colour also corresponds; the recent one is, however, finely 
marked with zig zag or lightning-like stripes, of the colour 
of the warmest or darkest line of oiir figure, and is altogether 
to lie admired, so that il has got the appellation of elegans. 
It is said to be a native of the Fejee Islands in the South 
Seas. I have seen n recent specimen approaching it with a 

* “ You oak for infomrintion respecting Voluta Lainb6rti. You are fully 
aware that Mr. Sowerby, in his Mim-rn! Convhoh^f^ speaks of having seen 
the living analogue of this fossil, taken in the South 8cas. lie describes 
its colours, and it is iij)ou this description that 1 liuvc depended in placing 
this species among living analogues. Several persons, upon whose test^ 
tiiony 1 can rely, have told me that thev have seen in London the living 
analogue of Vuliita Lamberti. This is all the information which 1 possess oti 
this bnhjcct, and it will teach }ou notliing that you do not know better 
than myself. 

•' With regard to the fossils, I can assure you, after a very mniute ex- 
aminadon, that the identical analogue of Voluta Lamberti is found in the 
neighbourhood of Angers, in the marl pits of Touraine, and in the envi¬ 
rons of }k>rdeaux and of Dax, which belong to my second tertiary period. 
The individuals which you liavc sent me are liner than any specunens in 
my collection. It is evident that these shells were already foosil when taken 
up by the sea, and cast upon the beach. You will observe that the colours 
which they have acmiired do not resemble those descrihctl by Sowerby; 
and one must be little in the habit of comparing living luid fossil shells, to 
believe that these arc living because they have been found iy the sea.’' 
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broad expansion of the outer lip) and eniarginate bnsc^ with¬ 
out coloured markings.” 

It appears, therefore, that tlie statement upon which M. 
Deshayes depended amounts to this:—that Mr. Sowerby had 
seen drawings of shells said to be in the possession of Mr. Hall 
and Mr.Jennings, resembling in some respects Voluta Lambertu 

The fact mentioned by $owerbv of the correspondence 
in colour between the crag volete and tlie drawings to which he 
refers is a suspicious circumstance, because the deep ochreous 
tint exhibited by the specimen %ured in the Minetal Con^ 
chology is a character more or less common to all the fossils 
found in the red crag, depending, in alt probability, upon the 
presence of hydrated oxide of iron. It is, howerer, satisfac¬ 
tory to have learned thus much, that M. Deshayes has not 
personally examined any recent Voluta Lamb^rti, and it now 
only remains for him to name the individuals whom he ex¬ 
plicitly states to have really done so, and to learn of them the 
collection or collections in London in which these rarities 
are deposited. 

I anticipated some difficulties in instituting the present en¬ 
quiry, which I was led to enter upon from the consideration 
that a solution of the obscure points connected with the his¬ 
tory of this shell would be of importance to those who are 
interested in our own tertiary deposits; and, perhaps, not less 
so to those engaged in the study of recent conchology. 
Should I be fortunate enough to obtain any more facts relating 
to the subject, I shall not rail to take the eai'liest opportunity 
of making them public. 

The gigantic species of Terebrfitula represented eX fig^ IS. 
forms one of the numerous additions to ii^il conchology 
which hai^ resulted from the examination of those tertiary 
beds y0ch are interposed between the crag and London clay 
in sQi^ parts of Suffolk. This shell cannot, it is true, be 
lool^upon as an entirely new fossil, sinoa Sowerby hua, in the 
Minerat Conchology^ figured and described several specimens, 
wh^ are undoubtedly young individuals o/t the same species. 

figures now given of this singular fessfi are drawn by Mr. 
iaases de C. Sowerby, from specimens in tny own collection; 
andf although the most jperfect, are by no m^s the 
wht^ i have seen; having occasionally met With fragagwots 
inimtifig a length of five or six inches, a mm coiteiMr^Iy 
exCe^pg that of any known fossil or reoenl Tereb^ula. 
Sow^^ only remarks of this shell that it veiy abun¬ 
dant crag fossil, and that the valves are never found joined, 
and always much worn.* In the red crag, whence Sower- 

* Sowerby’s Min. Con., vol. vi. p. 148. 
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by*s specimens were obtained (by Mrs. Murchison), this is 
certainly by no means an abundant fossil; tlie other observ¬ 
ation with respect to it is perfectly correct, as I have never 
met with it there but as a solitary valve. I believe, however^ 
that this shell, in common with many others, known as 
^ crag species,has been introduced into that deposit at the 
expense of an older formation, by the operation of causes 
analogous to those which are now indiscriminately mingling 
the Mollusca of the crag with those of the German Ocean. 
It is only in the beds beneath the crag that this Tere- 
br^tula occurs naturally grouped, and, when found there, 
the valves are most commonly in contact, but we should 
naturally expect to find them dislocated when washed o^t of 
their original matrix, either by the encroachments of the sea, 
or by the action of a river upon the bed in which they may 
have been deposited. 

Sowerby designated this species by the term varlabilis, 
from observing that many specimens of it were much more 
orbicular than others; now, this variation in shape, constantly 
exhibited by immature shells, is shown only in a very slight 
degree by such as have attained the size of fig* I3»a. 

Tliere is one distir>ction between the young and adult 
shells deserving particular notice; it consists in the pro¬ 
duction of the margin of the dorsal valve of the latter. 
During the early stages of growth, the edges of the valves 
do not encroach upon one another, there being only a simple 
adaptation of the margins in an even line, sometimes accidentally 
distorted, from the excessive thinness of the sliells at the line 
of junction. When, however, the shell has attained the ler^h 
of 3 in. or more, the front edge is rather suddenly produced^ 
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with an abrupt termination a8at^^ 14. which is received into 
a notch in the opposite valve. This locking together of the 
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vulves is noty ns in most instancesi attended with a depression 
of the produced portion in the one, and a corresponding ele* 
vation in the other, interrupting the regularity of the oval 
form exhibited by the two shells when in contact* The 
dorsal, or perforated, valve is the more convex, and its apex, 
or beak, is produced, and in young specimens considerably 
incurved. The foramen for the passage of the byssus is 
always circular, and sometimes large enough to admit the tip 
of the little finger* In adult abdls the length, measuring 
from the perforation to the opposite margin, is about one 
fourth greater than the width. The lines of growth are very 
clearly defined, the shell being in other res))ects perfectly 
smooth. The interior of the dorsal valve is thickened towards 


the apex in a most remarkable manner, and to an extent 
which sometimes diminishes the capacity of a considerable 
portion of it by one third or even more. The singular ap¬ 
pendages attached to the ventral, or lower, valve of this genus, 
are often preserved unbroken; but, from their extreme delicacy, 
it is almost impossible to remove the substance which has filled 
the cavity of tne shell, without effecting their destruction. 

The Terebr^tula is a particularly interesting genus to the 
geologist, from the vast numbers in which it is universally 
found throughout nearly all the secondary formations, and in 
the more ancient fossiliferous strata; while a considerable 
number of species are still in existence, though these latter 
bear but a small numerical pix>portion to the amount known 
only in the fossil state* 

So fkr as the researches of geologists have at present ex¬ 
tended, it would seem that this genus ceased to be abundant 
at or prior to the commencement of the tertiary epoch. I 
believe that no instances are on record of the ocmrrence of 
any contfdemblfe number of species in a^deporit to 

the sufNMh^teceoos group. The extensive of 

species ^l^fich hi this instance took place over lut il^ense 
area, ap^eirimtly at the same period, will bardl;^ be deferred 
to die agemty of atiy of the causes now in operation by which 


xtermination is wougnt to m 

as the living shi^ are found at various depths^ and In the 
seas of nearly idl climates. Terebrimla vari^bilis is, 1 
thinly the only ttiirtiary species vel as occurring 

in this country, though three or iottr ate amd to exist in the 
British teas* A small, compressed, lonmtudiniil^ striated 
t^iecies is abundant in the London clay of the Isle of Sheppy; 
and, besides the dm now figured, Mr* Seartes Wood possesses 
two others from the coralline crag, neither of which is known 
in the Itvhng state. 
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Another ^nus of Brenchiopc^ous Moll&sca, Lingula, now 
only found m the seas of hot climates, is associated with the 
Terebrfitula in the coralline crag. No legitimate inference 
respecting the temperature of the period when this formation 
was deposited, can be drawn from the latter of these two 
genera, since, as I have already mentioned, it is one capable of 
suraorting various temperatures. 

The cliffs of Norfolk and Suffolk have suffered an amount 
of degradation, within the historic period, which would lead 
us to suppose that some hundred square miles, along this line 
of coast, may have been swallowed up by the encroachments 
of the sea, since our eastern tertiary deposits have occupied 
their present level. Now, when we consider that the crag is 
often little else than a mass of shells, having an averam thick¬ 
ness of perhaps IS ft. or 20 ft., and that some Uiousand 
individuals must oflen be contained in the si^ace of a cubic 
yard, it is easy to conceive that, could we only have access to 
the deposits now forming in the neighbouring ocean, a diffi¬ 
culty would sometimes arise, in endeavouring to distinguish 
between those fossil and recent shells which may there have 
been embedded during any very long period. In all proba¬ 
bility we should meet with new forms, derived from the exten¬ 
sive destruction of tertiary deposits, while we should also expect 
to find some species of recent Mollusca with which we are as 
yet unacijuaiuted. In this investigation, an attention to spe¬ 
cific distinctions would avail us nothing, and tlie shells of 
both periods might have been so acted upon by external 
agents as to have removed those adventitious characters which 
each of them formerly possessed. Even now specimens of 
Tfirbo littbreus are sometimes found in the crag of Norfolk 
which exhibit scarcelv any a^reciable difference, when placed 
beside dead shells of their existing analogue. 1 admit, however, 
that the instances I have supposed woold be exceptions to 
the floral rule, but it is otherwise with the Teahkm which 
we^und thus assisted in the red crag. Here the organic le- 
inains have indiscriminately acquiiwd oiienomfnoii£MrrU|nnQUs 
jiapect> which has superseded ful other characters; and k is 
li^rly out of our power to determine whether the animal 
helpng^lDg to these worn and solUaxy valves of the Terebiitola 
, ei^is^ ouriog the formation of both deposits, or only during 
that of the ooralliferotts beda n 

Hei^ perhaps, it will not be irrelevant la notice the means 
by which the age of the upper crag has been determined. 
111 species taken from it, collected at different tkMS and by 
different individuals, upon being examined by M. Deshayes, 
were found to include 66 extinct forms; and the crag was 
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therefore called an older pliocene deposit, and presumed to 
be contemporaneous with all other formations exhibiting the 
same proportion of extinct Testikcea I Terebritula varilbilis 
would, or course, be one among the number; and it tras not 
for M. Desbayes to enquire into the conditions attending its 
occurrence. He had simply to decide npon the number of 
recent species in the shells submitted to his examination from 
a given deposit, and then to assign its geological position by 
the new principles of chronological classification. 

In this instance, however, the result obtained fnnn the 
api^ication of the per-centage test has been completely in¬ 
validated, by the discovery of facts which indicate an asso¬ 
ciation of the fossils of different periods over one de|M)sit; 
clearly pointing out the extreme caution with which those 

S ineral conclusions should be received which are based upon 
e numerical calculations of the concholomst. Had the crag 
occupied some very distant locality, and our acquaintance 
with its history been limited to the examination of its fossils, 
hastily gathered by some geological explorer, as is the case 
with many tertiary deposits, it would have been called an 
older pliocene deposit, and the accuraqr of this conclusion 
would never have been questioned. 

The foots which have been brought forward respecting the 
history of the Suffolk crag, and which indicate such wide 
limits of error in the iqiplication of the per-centage test, have 
only been elicited in consequence of long continued and care¬ 
ful investigation. No one source of follacy connected with 
numerical calculations has there been pointed out, which may 
not also exist to a greeter or less extent in all other tertiary 
formations. 

To return, however, from this ^gressbn to the immediate 
oUeet of my paper, I may observe that the Terebitithia va- 
riMUis, like toe Volilta Lamb4rti, is unknown in that part of 
the crag whiab eontaios nuunmeliu remitins. The qaeebnens 
dgured ate flom a quarry at Sudbum, upon the estate of 
t£i Marquess of Hertford: I have also found it in ^e hrge 
qiiarrjr by the side of the road leading fhim AldboroUgh 
tO'Leiston, and k is of frequent occurrence at Ramshmt. 
Could Mr. Sowerby have seen this fosril in the statedn which 
it is procured at these localities, I do not think he would 
Iwve distinguished it by the term mriibilU. Mixima would 
seem a more expropriate deeignation; particularly too, if, as I 
have soma reason to imagine, tiw variatitms in are prbi- 
dpalljr oen^ned'to^he early periods of growth. 
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Smithes Report of the Expedition 

REVIEWS. 

Art. I. Repori f the Expedition for exploring Central Africa^ 
from the Cape (f Good nope. (Published for the Subscribers 
only.) 

In the year 1834, some spirited individuals resident at the 
Cape, from a desire to promote the objects of science and like¬ 
wise to beneBt the commercial interests of the colonists, 
raised a fund for the purpose of fitting out an expedition to 
explore a portion of Central Africa. With these ends in view, 
rather a numerous party equipped in a very efficient manner, 
were dispatched from the Cape, the arrangements and whole 
superintendence of the expedition being committed to the care 
of Dr. Andrew Smith ; and, among the instructions placed in 
his hands, particular directions were given for collecting all 
the materials in his power, relating to the natural history of 
the districts which he was about to explore. 

After an absence of about eighteen months, the party have 
returned; and a report, containing a description of the route 
which they pursued, a list of the various specimens collected, 
and a general summary of their whole proceedings, is now 
laid bemre the subscribers. 

The undertaking appears to have been very judiciously 
and ably conducted by Dr. Smith, who seems to have met 
with the most zealous cooperation on the part of the mis¬ 
sionaries ; he thus concludes his narrative — 

" The importance of the services which were rendered by the various 
nussionaries we visited will, ere this, have been Hj)parcnt; yet, compara¬ 
tively speakipg, but a imall proportion of their real utility has been 
noticed, ftom the necessity of abstaining, on the present occasion, from 
particular detatb. To all.of them I consider the Asaociation to be deeply 
indebted for whatever dc^ec of success has attended the exertions of die 
expedition; and to the Rev. Mr. Moffat especially, for the friendly rccqi- 
tion and kind treatment which we experienced from Umsiligas.* To the 
general activity and good feeling of the majority of the members of the 
party itself, I am bound to attribute, in a great measure, the fortunate 
resiut of the enterprise; and, should it ever be my good fortune to obtain 
leave to proceed on another journey of the kind, I should be delighted to 
have with me nearly all of the individuals of the late party, and more than 
delighted to have those gentlemen die fruits of whose tfi^nts^>>are this 
day eempicuous before you. < 

" Havina now given a ^neral outline of the proceedings of the expedi¬ 
tion, I shall sum up concisely what appears to me to have been some of 
the principal results 

" 1st. It has put us In possession of much information respeedag many 
tribes even hitnerto unknown to us by name; and has us also to 

extend very consideimbly our knowle^ of those which had praviously 


• An African chief. 
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been visited, by having brought us in immediato connexion eitlier with 
them, or wi^ persons who could furnish informatbii regarding them. 

2d\y. It has enabled us to ascertain the geographical position of 
many places previously doubtful; to lav down the sources ana courses of 
various rivers which nin to the eastward; and otherwise obtain what will 
considerably add to the utility of our mans of South Africa. 

"3dly. It has enabled us to extend considerably our knowledge of 
natural history, not only by the discovery of many new and interesting 
forms in the animal kin^om, but also by additional information in regard 
to several previously known; and has put us in possession of a splendid 
collection, which, if disposed of, will, in all probamlity, realise a sum more 
than equal to the expenses which have been incurred. 

** 4thly. It has enabled us to ascertain that the Hottentot race is much 
more extended than has been hitherto believed ; and that parties or com¬ 
munities belonging to it inhabit the interior as far, at least, as the inland 
lake, which we were told is not less than three weeks* journey to the north 
of the Tropic of Capricorn. 

^ 5thly. It has made us aware of the existence of an infinity of misery 
in the interior with which wc were previously unacquainted; a circumstance 
which, in all probability, will lead, eventually, to the benefit of thousands, 
who, without some such opportunity of making known their sufierings, 
might have lived and died even without commiseration. 

** 6thly. It has enabled us to establish a good understanding with 
Uimiligaa, and ifumre his services and support in the farther attempts 
which may be made to extend our knowledge of South Africa, which, with¬ 
out his concurrence, could never be well efibeted from the Gape of Good 
Hope; and, 

^ ** Lastly. It has furnished a proof that the plan upon which the Asso¬ 
ciation proceeded was calculated to accomplish the objects it had in view; 
and has given reason to believe that a ^rty, similarly equipped, when 
assisted by the knowledge wo now possc^ may, with proper regard to 
the seasons, penetrate mr beyond latitude of S3. 28. (our southern 
limit), and with a termination eciually fortunate as that of the late under* 
taking.’* 

An appendix attached to the report is principally occupied 
with specific descriptions of the new animals brofl|[ht home 
by Dr. Smith, accompanied by some general observationa re« 
specting them, which latter we extract. 

** As some time must necessarily elapse before the olnects of die 
natural history department collected by the expedition can be exambed 
and dascribaa in Bngland, it may be expected that acme account f 
of thoae asteamed new to science should at present be produced. Had 
there been proper books of reference fdr such an undartaktng to be con- 
salted here, a detail of the kind might have been furnished with some 
saitafiMtion; but as that is not the case, what I now aubmit is odhred with 
diffidence, and not without a belief that it will be discovered'to abound 
in inaeeuraeiea. Independent of which, it must of necessi^ be very 
limited, and will indude only such quadrupeds and birds as are not dis¬ 
tinctly noticed in Griffith’s Trans/ation of the Animal Kmgdom^ or Latham's 
Chum Rharp o/Bfurde. As neither of tiioae works contains the many 
species which nave lately been discovered, and are characterised In more 
recent publications, it will only be necessary to the name whkh I 
have given, if the sulyect of it have been already describe^ 

Curing the journey, we traversed or visiM bree distkct atmlogical 
provinces, each supplying certain animal forms, which, if not restricted to 
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itMl^ 'cortMilyr ooouimd In tlMt mlntiire proportion which wnrrmtnd iU 
beinffjnegarded as their favourite, if not their prescribed, resort. 

liiat ^strict includes within its limits, Africa south of the Ky 
Gariep; the second, the country between the latter and Kurrichaine; and 
the tnird, the tract between Kurrichaine and the Ti^ic of Capricorn. 
Rach of those provinces, again, would admit of being subdivided into 
smaller ones, which, individumly, would establish paramount claims to the 
possestton of certain forms, and at the same time fUmish members of 
others, whose head quarters would be readily traced to other localities. 
Ulus, moat of the species we met with appear^ to have each a natural or 
chosen domicile, where an evident congrcgiuion of ^ memben existed ^ 
and, by discovering some of these, I was obliged to discard opiniomi which 
had b^n formed during our earl^ movements, as to the pauci^ of mem¬ 
bers in certain species, and their very limited range. The country in the 
vicinity of the Ky Gariep supplied us with a Aw spechnens of se v emi 
species, certain of which must at least have been wanderers, as their more 
common habitats were eventually discovered either immediately Imond 
Latakoo, or between Kurrichaine and the Tropic. But of three or the 
species obtained near that river, no additional specimens were afterwar^ 
CBsoovered: it may therefore be expected, that of these the pariMgfi will 
be found in abundance on the pVMsy plains which skirt the nmsK of monn- 
tains that extends towards the remote sources of the Ky Gariep; the 
thrush, in numbers, either on the banks of the various streamlets to the 
eastward, or in the district interior to Delsgoa Bay; and the Faleo chiqucra 
may also have its Afirican metropolis in the same directioii. 

** Scarcdy had we passed the northern limit of the first district, when 
objects foreign to it presented themselves to our notice; and by the thne 
we reached me letitude of Latakoo, which may be regarded as the centre 
or hesd qusrters of the second province, we (bund msny novdties to 
engsge attention, at the same time that we were kept in remembrmiice of 
first district, by the occasional appearance of species eonmon even in 
the vicinity of Town. 

" In advancing towards the third province we lost seversl speoica, par¬ 
ticularly of birds, common near Latakoo; and we occasionaUy met with 
new ones, but the individuals were in number to limited, that th^ mlgln 
be rqpuded as enugrants, rather than fixed inhabitants of die district On 
reaching thwwicinity of the third province, objects hitherto unseen were 
immediatdy procure; and before we bad penetrated it to any extent the 
number of those was eonsiderably increased, and some species known to 
inhabit Northern Afirica were ohuuned, such as Mmops Mhiulus, Mttaons 
Meyerii, Anser ^unbentis, &c. 

** Geitain species of quadrupeds and birds were found common to the 
three districts; namely, Cercocebus pygerythrssus, M^biris Zorilla, Cjr- 
nictis OgUbyfi, Canis mesomelas, Hynrn crocuta, Leo mdaidceps, Bathy- 
ergtts hottentotos, Blephas afticanus, Oasalla eochore, Boaelaphut Oraas, 
Stfepsiceros Koodoo, Vultur fiilvus, Naophron cgyptiacus, Helotarsus 
typicus, Blanus rodanoptenu, Acdpiter musicus, Accipiter Chfoar, luhrus 
pmsittcus, Nilaus fLamus capenris ^w), Bucorvus (Corvus albicolliiiX 
Pious biarmloiu, Cmuniba cspenau, foe. 

** Others to the teoend and third, such as Mserosceiklss bcachylrynehiis, 
IchnetUBon r st l amuc h i, Rhinoeeros simus. Rhinoceros Keitlos, Bquiis 
Burohelfii, Csmelopardslis sustraUs 5tr., Amoceras equina. Antuope 
meiaii^rtiB, Ce|maloptbi BurchellH, Vultur ocdpttaUs, Nephron carundi- 
latUi, Cratopus bmlor (Loxia maculosa Rardl), BstM^ Oranathia, 
Plerocles virisgata, Ptcrocles atmitoiwuata, fon. 

^And to the CbM only, Galago mdioli, Macrosodides Intufi, Schinis 
Olp^ Aigoeeras el&pdpr^us, Prionops Takcoma, Cratopus JariUne, 
Eupleetes Taha, Estrelrla Lipinlani, Bstrelda hangala, Polysticdee, 
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QuopQiMit PeK&( Hvimm, Peryiix Coqui, Perdix Swaimonn, Perdix 
Lechoha, Blc* 

** In the second district some lew iqiecies were obtained which did not 
present Chemaelm to our obsenretioD either in the first or third; but the 
me mb ^ of nearhr idl of those were so limited tbet we mey» without hesi* 
t«lion» conolu^ th^ were proper to prorinces which were not reached by 
^e expedition. 

** The range of species^ generally sneaking, appeared to vary consklerBbly 
as to extent; and in no case was It posmle to discover any cause or 
oauses, upon external circumstnnces, which could emMe us to 

accoum, m a sattsiactory manner, lor such a diversiU. There is, doubt¬ 
less, a something besides either food or temperature which influences, na^, 
regulates, the mstribution of animal forms; but whit that ma^ be, will 
appear more and more erident only as we get divested of the opinion that 
we akarndy know sufficient of the scheme of the Grsator to enable ua to 
explain the manifold difficulties which it offers to our enquiry, 1^ the 
assumed aid of certain oxtemal agencies, which, in all probability, will 
eventually be found to have not even the most remote shara in the occur¬ 
rences. 

** When countries shall have hem oarefiilly traversed, and the animal 
productions inhabiting them excluaively, or in common with other coun¬ 
tries, umutdy saamined, both as relates to their pl^ical characters and 
thdr habitt, then the naturslist may be able to indteate prindples which 
the great booh of nature, atid not simpk the hooks of men, will maintain 
and extend. If persons could spring mto existosce, and enter upon the 
course which one of the first observen of the day is following, could study 
as he is studying, and enquire as he is enquiriiig, then mMt Ifr. Skrainson 
yet aspire to see the day when mind and matter would we proclaim the 
accuracy of his views, and when Afincan travetters, at least, would declare 
they fimnd Ut^ to gather which was not in corrobomtion of the contents 
of his intereatum vclumes. 

** The (acts wnich we have collected are in direct support of theopunoea 
maintained by Mr. Swainsoni and the ob se rv a taona we have had occasion 
to make will be of interest only, provided naturalists foel satisfied to pro- 
oeech by endoavomring to discover what aie not, amead of what are, 
the wi^, meaiit^ and ends of Oronlpotmce, in the regulafelon of man and 
the animal world.*’ * w. 

In deTifitliiff from a plain narration of to topich upon 
the grouad: ^ spsKUiiative enquiry^ asid in doing honfage to 
the (minions advanced by a talent^ writer of the present day, 
1%. w not to hayb evedved bifi own ideai 

olsiu^a and precisian which,, from the wieral 
tenor of h|a obsenrationsi we have expected. If per* 

eon8 ;*$ould existence^ and enter at once upon the 

coolite whi<;b Mr. Swaioson is pursumg, would it hasten, in 
the smallest degree, the time wben teipd aii4 matter shall de* 
dale the accuracy of his news, unices those views be the 
result of sound ^ikmophical induedon, originating In the 
qli^rvante of facts, and in tba ijinbiassed inrestiga-. 
tidn of araodod phenomena ? If we may venture to throw 
out a hint to Dr. Smith, ju(%iiig from the decided seiilinienfB 

u MTe do not quite see the author’s meaning herp, after what he has re- 
luaihed in the preceding sentence. — JSd. 
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wbidi lie has expressedi we would suggest to him the expe¬ 
dient of making public the facts whicu he has collected, apart 
from any theoretical indications which they mav appear to 
present* If as an African traveller he has really ^tbered 
nothing, save what is in corroboration of the conclusions ar« 
rived at by Mr. Swaltison, we should say, — Record your ob¬ 
servations, but leave their theoretical application to others* 
Not that we mean to convey the slightest expression of 
hostile feeling towards these views of which Dr. Smith 
avows himself so staunch an advocate ; but, if it be desirable 
that the observations made during the progress of the present 
expedition should be received with perfect confidence by all 
parties, we think it would be the safest course to avoid giving 
the impression, that they are about to be put forward with 
some ulterior object, rather than with a view of simply ex¬ 
tending our present positive information with respect to the 
innumerable forms of animated existence, their varied attri¬ 
butes, and their adaptation to their respective localities. 

The supposed new forms described in the appendix to the 
report, consist of about sixty birds, and thirteen Quadrupeds, 
among which is a new species of rhinoceros, oi which the 
following are given as the characters. 

** Ithmocerot Keitioa, — Colour, a rusty greenish yellow, clouded with 
pale olive brown; horns of eqti^ length, the anterior one curved and 
rounded, the posterior straight, and laterally compressed; size of the 
Rhinoceros a^canus. Inh^its the country north and south of Kurri- 
chainc.*’ 

The following is a general statement of the number of spe¬ 
cimens collected relating to natural history: • 

“ 180 skins of new or rare quadrupeds; 3379 skins of new or rare 
birds; 3 barrels containing snakes, lizards, &c.; I box containing insects ; 
1 box containing skeletons, dec.; 8 crocodiles; 2 skeletons of crocodiles; 
23 tortoises, new or rare; 799 geological spcciinens; 1 package of dried 
plants; 457 drawings.*’ 

“ Reptiles^ Lizards^ Tortoue*, atid Insect*, — From what has already 
been stated, it will have been understood that the classification and de« 
scription of the objects belonging to the above divisions of the animal 
kin^om cannot here be attempted with advantage; the remarks, there¬ 
fore, which ore offered in r^;ard to them roust deal in generalities. 
Q^eric forms, unknown in the colony, and even yet in the records of 
science, are contained in the collections; anil the species belonginc to 
genera already indicated are, generally speaking, different from those 
which occur to the southward of the Orange River. Among the snidM 
obtained, two of the most beautiful belong to the genera Bucephalus and 
Chrvsopelea. The first measured nearly efr. in length, and is of an 
uniform, fine grass^een colour: it forms the sixth species of this genus, 
which, as far as 1 know, is peculiar to South Africa. The second is 
smaller in size, but also marked by lively colours, and is the second spedes 
of the genus which I have found iii this country. Soon afrur passing 
Kurrichaine, wc came in communication with the haunts of the larger 
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form of ihii oImi, and procure ipecimeiis of a species of Python, which 
1 had formerly ol^ned near Port Natal. The poisonous snakes have 
been found to bear nearly the same propordon to innocuous ones which 
they do in the colony. 

** OrocodileSi of moderate siae, were found inhabiting the principal mers 
beyond Kurrichaine in considerable numbers, and are much dreaded by 
the natives, who, like tlieir cattle, dogs, &c., often su6fer (rom their 
voracity. One which we shot had just swallow^ a Kc^ye-bok (^Antelope 
Melanipus), which had been caught in the act of drinking, and it was ex¬ 
tracted entire from its stomach. Besides crocodiles, we found in the 
same river a new species of box tortoise, belonging to the genus Sterno- 
therus, and which nas been provisionally designated Sternotherus africa- 
nus. The shell of this species sometimes measures 2 ft. in length. But 
few specimens were procured; a circumstance not arising out of the 
scarcity of individuals, but from the difficulty of catching them, the deepest 
pools being their exclusive abodes. 

** As regards the collection of insects, it is ^and that from necessitv) 
but small; yet, nevertheless, it will furnish some interesting species. The 
interior does not appear to present that rich field for the entomologist 
which is done by the districts nearer the coaat. It is true a portion of the 
moat favourable season for the collection of insects passed when we were 
in situations where but few trees or little underwood existed, and w'here, 
at certain seasons, the country is densely covered with grass. 

• Botany. — From there having been no person attached to the party 
for the specific purpose of collating and drying plants, little of interest 
has been obtained m this department. That l^uty and variety whicii 
characterise the productions of the vegetable kingdom within the colony 
were not observed at any great distance lieyond the Orange River ; and 
though numerous forms of the smaller and less showy plants in all proba¬ 
bility exist in the difl&rent districts we visited, yet the means and the time 
for detecting them were wanting. Few trees were observed, and the Acacia 
Qirafo had but few rivals, as far as redded sixe. Shrubs, from 1 ft. to 
0 ft. in height, prevail in abundance, from Voal River to some distance 
north of Latakoo, and to a great distance north-west and west of it; also 
upon the granite and limestone formations, over which we princi|m11y 
travelled, beyond Kurrichaine. Indeed, in the latter district, they, asso¬ 
ciated with dwarf trees, formed almost a continuous coating to the suHace 
of the country, which coating became denser and denser as the Tropic 
was approached. The few seeds which were collected have, by directmn 
of the committee, been planted in the botanical garden of Baron Von 
Ludwig; and the dried specimens of plants have, by a like oi^er, 
been reserved to form a portion of the general coUeetton destined for 
£ur<m. < . ,. 

** Mineralogy and Geo/ogy. — An extensive collection of geological 
specimens has been forme^which will enaUe the Association to dbpose 
of four series, and, at the same time, reserve one; the finest and most 
complete, for the AjModation. The spectmens possessed are calculated to 
fiimish a correct knowledge of tbejmvailing geoio^cal groups which 
occur between GraafLReinet and the Tropic, and show what a giWt share 
the ti^ and granitic series possess in the stnieture of South Africa. No 
orgMiic remams wore detected, though extensive limestone formations, 
with a distinot stratification, and abounding in caverns, were exainined in 
three difihrent positions, the last in about latitude 25°. The notes pos¬ 
set^ in relation to those points will admit of ample illustration when the 
sttk^t can be treated in detalL’* 

, NaturalistB in this countiy will eii«rly anticipate the arrival 
clt go entensive a herles of zoologicfl specimens, and we ob** 
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that it is intended to retain for a time the most valuable 
part of die collection, for exhiMtion in Europe, with a view 
cf raising funds for enabling the Association to pursue its 
original object, by sending out other expeditions. Look¬ 
ing at the thing as a matter of pecuniary advantage to 
the Association, we would strongly urge the committee to 
reconsider the policy of the course which they propose to 
adopt Unless some particularly advantageous plan can be 
devised, with reference to the manner in which the collection 
is to be shown; we doubt whether the sum raised by its ex¬ 
hibition in England would amount to one tenth of the ex¬ 
penses which must unavoidably be incurred in making the 
necessary arrangements. 

[At a general meeting of the members of the Amociation, held Biarch 
19. 1836, immediately after the return of the expedition, it was resolved, 
unanimously, — That the only adequate thanks which can be rendered to 
Dr. Smith are, that he be requested to undertake the next expedition.] 


MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 

Art. I. Skori Communications* 

[A correspondent has put into our hands the following 
translation of a passage which has just appeared in the second 
volume of Kaspail’s work upon vegetable physiology (p. 624.). 
As the evidence laid before the parliamentary committee rela¬ 
tive to the British Museum, has been published in the course of 
the past month, in which allusions are repeatedly made to the 
public Continental museums, the opinion entertained by a 
French naturalist, with respect to the one at Paris, is certainly 
deserving attention.—£d.] 

Museum qf Natural History at Paris. — Here reform 
should penetrate with its pitiless hammer; for here long 
established customs have become abuses scarcely sus¬ 
ceptible of corre<^n by other means. The Museum of 
Natural History is a kind of oligarchical republic, inde* 
pendent of the power which protects and supports without 
controlling it. This republic is governed by irremovable 
professors; and the rank is in some measure hereditary, 
since these professors constitute a self-electing body. Umir 
number is limited to ten, and they have the power of pro¬ 
posing their own sons and sons-in-law. It is thus easy to 
imagine that the museum may one day be ruled by a single 
femily of professors. This would undoubtedly be the restilt 
if one professor should have only sons, and the rest daughters: 


Museum of Natural History at Pat'is. IDS 

at each vacancy two parents would then be accommodated/ 
The professors have the final nomination of the officers (em¬ 
ployes) of the establishment, and the regulation of their 
salaries an effectual guarantee against the grieVous evil of 
sinecures, and the scandal of enormous emoluments, amongst 
these officers; and yet many of these latter have rendered 
greater service to science than certain of the professors. We 
shall one day have no reason to thank that institution, which 
imposed on Cuvier the burthen of sinecures to the amount of 
60,000 fr., and condemned Laurillard, his preparator, to a sti¬ 
pend of 2000 fr. The state supported Cuvier; the voice of 
Cuvier in the conclave fixed the remuneration of Laurillard. 

The building is occupied by collections from the three 
kingdoms of natural history, and the mansions of the profes¬ 
sors. It is divided into the galleries of zoology, anatomy, and 
mineralogy; a menagerie, a botanic garden, and enclosures 
appropriated to botanical andy as they sqy, agricultural detnon- 
strations; green-houses and orangeries, where exotics are 
cultivated at great expense; and, lastly, a library. 

The allowance for this establishment is 560,000 fr. (about 
14,000/.) per annum. Such an estaldishment, supported by 
such an allowance, should doubtless be a nursery, so to speak, 
of discoveries and their applications; but for more than six 
years the legislature has had ample opportunity of learning 
that it can but serve ns the grave of all the discoveries for¬ 
warded to it from the four quarters of the globe. 

There is no catalogue lo define the value of this national 
property, and guide ^e researches of the student. The bales 
are opened at the pleasure of the professors, who select from 
them such objects as come under their department, and take 
charge of forwarding them to their destination, without taking 
the precaution of cataloguing them, and thereby covering 
their own responsibility and that of their officers. A professor 
has the right of carrying home, and even of lending, a speci¬ 
men of the greatest importance, and of returning it to the 
collection at bis convenience. He is not at all bound to place 
the collection under his care within the reach of students; he 
may even, under pretences of which be alone is judge, refuse 
them the use of it altogether. He is granting them a par¬ 
ticular favour in opening the drawers of the cases to them» 
and be grants it only, as may be imagined, to those who will 
thank him for it. most of the collections are unclassed, and, 
so far, useless to the student;* others are so incomplete, that it 

* At this very time one father has united the votes for his son and two 
ras4ii4aw: his grandchildren are not yet adult; but their place is marked 
in the museum. 

VdL. I. — Xo. 2, N. s. I 
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has been asked often, and anxiously, how a mere inferior 
officer (employ^), economising on his slender salary, con¬ 
trived to make a collection which at his death sold for 
60,000 fr., whilst the corresponding collection in the museum, 
with the advantage of its superior reputation, is not valued 
at 10,000 fr. Still the state is so generous as to allow this 
establishment the sums retjuircd; and we have heard, in the 
Chamber, the amount and the unhappy expenditure of these 
grants made with a readiness deserving a better use. It has 
been there noticed that the new gallery of mineralogy had 
been built in such a manner, that half the specimens will be 
hidden from public view. We have before remarketl in what 
spirit the plan of the green-houses was drawm. Now, the 
tenth of this sum would have been enough to enrich and class 
each collection in the most ample manner. 

The garden has a professor of agriculture, who neither 
does nor can profess agriculture; and a division of agricul¬ 
ture, which could not serve for demonstrations; fori doubt 
if a plough or a drill could turn at the end of a furrow 
without breaking the trelliswork. More especially it has a 
school of botany, and green-houses where the tyranny of the 
protbssors grudges more and more to independent study the 
small advantages which custom and the indefatigable com¬ 
plaisance of the inferior officers had hitherto secured to 
authors. Hitherto, the gate of the green-houses hud been 
open to us, as well as that of the enclosures: this has all been 
changed this year, at the will of a man w hom, we grant, our 
work had not flattered. Presenting ourselves, as usual, at a 
time when a plant was in flower which it was. needful in the 
course of our work to analyse, an attendant ran to request 
our immediate departure, as w e w ere not in possession of a 
ticket of admission, such as had been voted necessary by the 
professors, at the recjuest of the official owner of the green¬ 
houses. Some days after, three t)f tliese tickets were procured 
for us, signed by the professor himself, with a request that we 
would not visit the beds unaccompanied by a gardener. We 
cast back these impertinences to the administration, and had 
recourse to other complaisance than that which the state 
fancies it is paying in the interests of students. 

Now', it has been decided that a mere gardener has the right 
of gathering whole bouquets in these green-houses; the pro¬ 
fessor covers his chimney-piece with them. It has been de¬ 
cided, also, that a student has the right to examine a flower 
on the spot, and even to carry home a certain number of 
specimens for his private study; so that the condition annexed 
to this permission was a gratuitous insult, ond amode of shut- 
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ting the door to us whilst pretending to open it. The author 
of it had rightly counted upon our self-respect. 

Each professor, in his own particular department, enjoys 
the same privileges as the professor of the orangeries. When 
Cuvier was at work upon iclithyology, it was forbidden to de¬ 
liver a bottle of fishes to anj^ one whatever: Cuvier xvas at 
work upon the fishes, and at the garden of plants Cuviers 
are become rare. Note that appeal would be useless: these 
gentlemen are responsible only to their conscience; a tribunal 
which, for our parts, we kno>v not the means of reaching. 

The herbarium, that library of dried specimens of native 
and exotic plants, was not long ago in rich disorder: the 
adepts alone had the key of these buried treasures. "I’ho 
professors have the right of lending, as seems good to them, 
the fasciculi, to be consulted on the spot and at home. Stu¬ 
dents not thus protected must carry their desk into the com¬ 
mon hall, and work under these gentlemen’s inspection. 

In short, the collections of the museum belong, in aril 
strictness, to the professors: the public has nothing of its 
own but the right of w^alking there; students have no right 
to any thing but certain favours, which they must repay by 
an ample gratitude. 

The immediate consequence is, that science, up to this time, 
has not received a hundredth part of the advantages it had a 
right to expect from an institution so well furnished, and so 
liberally endowed. 7'here the plants are warmed in winter, 
watered and aired*in summer, and thrown away when they 
have degenerated: but, as to experimental physiology and 
theoretical or practical agriculture, private individuals, la¬ 
bourers, and provincial gardeners are allowed to devote 
themselves to the study of these at their own expense. 

“ Music of Snails.** — At p. 46. of your last Number, you 
remark upon a short communication under the above title, 
which appears to have been sent by a lady to the editor of 
the Naturalist; and, as you seem to think the subject deserv¬ 
ing of some consideration, I have ventured to send you a few 
observations upon it. Tliree or four years ago, w hilst sitting 
in my room reading late at night, my attention was attracted, 
for several nights in succession, to a sort of low musickl note, 
which seemed to proceed from one of the windows. It oc¬ 
curred at short intervals, and was sometimes silent for a 
quarter or half an hour, and then returned again. I thought, 
at first, it proceeded from something in the room, or arose 
from some accidental vibration of one of the strings of a 
pianoforte which stood near the window; but, being 6alisfie4 
at length that it proceeded from the window itself, I drew up 
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the blind, and discovered one of the common large garden 
snails crawling upon one of the panes. Immediately upon 
my drawing up the blind, and the light of the candle being 
strongly thrown upon the window, the sound ceased, and the 
snail partly withdrew itself under its slieil; nor were its 
motions resumed so long as the light continued to he thrown 
upon the window. Being now satisfied, however, that the 
sound was caused by the motions of the snail on the pane of 
glass, 1 carefully noticed the exact position of the animal; 
and, putting the candle in such a situation that no light 
should be thrown upon the window^, 1 returrjed to it, and sat 
down close to the place where the snail was. In a few minutes 
the sound returned, and I had now no farther doubt of its 
being caused by the snail; for, bringing the candle back 
again so as just to throw light enough upon the window to 
enable me to perceive his motions, I observed that it was now 
moving on again across the pane, and the sound evidently 
a<;pompanied it. ' Upon stopping its motion again ns before, 
the sound ceased; but olw^ays returned when it moved on. I 
suspected at the time, with tlic correspondent of tlie Naiu^ 
ralisU that the sound proceeded from the snail itself, ns I was 
not able to ascertain whether the shell actually was in any 
part in contact with the glass; but I concluded that this must 
be the case, and that the sound w^as merely caused by the slow 
scraping of the shell on the moistened surface of the glass, 
producing a phenomenon somewhat similar to that which 
children amuse themselves in producing by passing a wet 
finger over the edge of a glass containing water. As far as 1 
recollect, it was always in wet weather when the pheno¬ 
menon occurred, and when the whole surface of the glass 
would be overspread with moisture. The above phenomenon 
has been one of frequent occurrence since the time I first 
noticed it; and, if it be traceable to the same cause as in the 
other instance to which I liave alluded, perhaps the body of 
the animal might cause a sufficient vibration in the glass to 
produce the sound, even if the shell were not in contact with 
It. If you think the above observations calculated to throw 
BXiy light upon the subject, they are much at your service.— 
T. Salwey. Vicaragfj Orwestry^ Jan. 5. 1837. 

Migration qf Swifts. — I beg to offer, for insertion in your 
Magazine, a few remarks relative to the autumnal migration, 
&c., of the swifts (C^pselus murarius Temm.)^ in the years 
1834, 1835, and 1836, in this vicinity. 

I'he excessively hot weather we experienced during the 
summer of 1834, and, more particularly, about the time the 
swifts usually leave this country, might naturally have been 
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expected to have had some influence in retarding their migra¬ 
tion, That this was not the case was very evident; for, 
although the month of August came in very hot, yet by the 
9th tliey, apparently, had all taken their departure; and for 
several succeeding days I did not observe a single individual 
of this species; consequently, I was rather surprised on see- 
ing a pair of these birds, on die morning of the 17th, winging 
their rapid flight along the eaves of a house, where a colony 
of those birds had taken up their residence, for the purpose of 
nidification, during several seasons. I found, from observa¬ 
tion, this pair of birds continued to fre{|uent this locality for a 
few days, when they disappeared. Their detention in this 
country, I judged at the time, was owing to their having a 
brood of young ones, which were unable to follow their con- 

f eners in the early part of the month. With this conjecture 
was obliged to rest satisfied, as I could not conveniently 
ascertain the fact at the time. After an interval of a week, a 
solitary individual made its appearance on the 28th, about 
noon, the thermometer at the time standing at 60®. After 
coursing round the same situation a few times, it disappeared; 
and none were seen afterwards. 

Although the summer of 1835 exceeded in heat that of the 
preceding, yet, apparently, it had no visible effect whatever 
upon the migratory movements of the sw^ifts. Up to August 
3., there appeared to be a daily increase to their numbers, as 
they assembled, towards the evenings, in joyous conclaves, 
high over the town. Tlie severe drought experienced at that 
time compelled the great majority of our Hirfindines to seek 
for food dong the meadows adjoining the river; consequently, 
but few were to be seen during the middle of the day. From 
the 3d to the 18th,«each assemblage gradually decreased in 
numbers, when 1 only saw a few pairs, which, in a few days, 
were reduced to a single pair; and they continued to resort 
to their nesting-place throughout the month; and, as they 
still lingered in its vicinity, I was induced, on September 3., 
to examine the situation; when, to niy utter astonishment, I 
found a nest containing a pair of squabs^ probably only a 
week old. The parent birds were unremitting in their 
exertions, throughout the remainder of the month, in bring¬ 
ing food for their progeny; apparently more so than at the 
usual period of nidification, by their constant and repeated 
visits during the middle of the day, which was evidently the 
fact; for, vmen 1 examined the nest again on October 1., I 
found the pair of young birds very faU and ready to wing 
their flight to distant climes, which, I suspect, took place on 
the 4th, that being the last day that I observed their parents 
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visiting them ; for on the following day I ascertained the 
young birds had taken their departure from the nest. 

The coolness of the past season, ns compared with the two 
preceding, apparently, had more effect (if the weather has 
any influence) upon the migration of the swifts; for, up to 
August 19., there did not appear to be any very great dimi¬ 
nution of their numbers, being ten days or a fortnight later 
than the two former years before they began to disappear. 
The following day (‘20th), being very wet, evidently hastened 
their departure; for on the 22d only a few pairs were to be 
seen; and on the S^th I saw only a solitary pair, being the 
last that came under my notice for this season. 

The procrastinated period of nidification of the pair of 
swifts ill the year 1835 naturally calls forth some few re¬ 
marks on such an unusual occurrence. Probably die delay 
arose in conse(|uence of their nest, with several others con¬ 
taining eggs, being unavoidably destroyed about June 1., 
owing to some necessary repairs at the jilace they unfor¬ 
tunately had selected for nidification. Several pairs of the 
old birds, after this disaster, still pertinaciously adhered to 
the same situation ; and I have no doulit the majority suc¬ 
ceeded in rearing their broods in siiflicient time to take their 
departure with the main body, at which time the pair pre¬ 
viously noted could scarcely have commenced the task of 
incubation; for it will be observed that on September 3. their 
young were, apparently, only a week old, which would give 
rather an unusual time for so small a bird, a period of three 
•weeks for incubation^ from the time their companions com¬ 
menced leaving this district. And we find so great was the 
instinctive propensity of these poor birds to increase their 
species, that they actually deferred their usual period of mi¬ 
gration, and remained nearly seven tveehs in this country after 
all their associates had departed. — J. J). Salmon. Theiford^ 
Dec. S. 1836. 

Two Mermaids caught in the river Gahon^ Africa. {Ex¬ 
tracted from Mr. Ilcrapath's Builway Magazine.) — It ap¬ 
pears that this is not the first fish of the kind taken in the 
river Gabon. Tlie natives had inibrmed Captain Herapath 
of such things in a former voyage; and his treating the in¬ 
formation lightly was their reason now of sending for him to see 
it. He has not spoken of the tail; but, from what 1 learned in 
conversation with him, it appears that the fan of the tail is 
one undivided fin; and the plane of it, when the fish is 
swimming, horizontal, not vertical, like that of other fish. 

Gabon, August 16. 1885, p. m. I received intelligence 
that a native residing at Sam’s Town had taken a singularly 
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shaped fish^ which, from the description given, 1 imagined to 
be a mermaid. On reaching tlie hut, I found two, both 
females: the largest was cut up; the natives in the act of 

E reparing it for a meal. Of the other, the following is a 
rief description : — Length, about 5 ft.; breadth across the 
shoulders, about 14 in.; the head something like that of a 
porpoise, and without hair, united with the body by a short 
neck. From the shoulders downwards the shape was exactlv 
the same as represented in the engravings of the mermaid, 
with the exception of the arms. Instead of hands, they ter¬ 
minate the same as a turtle’s fin, and have no joints, except at 
the shoulders. The breasts were perfectly feminine, and the 
arms folded across as if to protect them. The skin was thick, 
of a dun colour, and the surface of it quite smooth. 

The natives inform me that this animal, w^hen seen, 
always appears erect, with the head and shoulders above 
water, and the arms in the same position as when 1 saw 
them.* — Dri^ Tom Cod^ A. N. ILrapcUh^ Commajidcr** 

Mr. Murphys Predictions <f the Weather. — Having, in the 
report of the proceedings of the Meteorological Society for 
December, 1836, stated Mr. Murphy’s anticipated state of the 
weather for the present month (January, 1837), which will 
appear to most, or all, of your readers to have been a com¬ 
plete failure, and thereby calculated to reflect discredit on 
meteorologists, I think it but justice to Mr. Murphy to state 
that he has sent another paper to the Meteorological Society, 
prior to the Inst meeting on the 9th inst., explaining the error 
into which he had fallen with regard to the dates not coin¬ 
ciding witli the meteorological tacts. He accounts for his 
error in anticipating the first interval of frost to have set in 
about fifteen days, or half a lunar circle^ sooner than he had 
expected ; or that the frost commenced at the full moon^ or on 
the night of December 23., instead of the period of new 
moon, or the night of January 5. The greatest cold, there¬ 
fore, occurred in the night of the 1st January f (the second 
^adrature of the moon being only the day preceding, viz. 
Dec. SI.), immediately preceding the thaw, which com¬ 
menced January 2. Whereas, if these predictions had been 
made to correspond with the facts so accurately .ajs they have 
done, dates and all, then all would have been ready to have 
pronounced Mr. Murphy’s a liiclcy hit. But, seeing that be is 
out in dates only, and not in facts, I take it for granted that 

♦ This animal is evidently the Manatus senegalensis Deanu^ which was 
well described by Adanson under the name of Lamantin. — Ed. 

f The minimum cold for the year 1836 occurred in the night of Jan, 
1«; a remarkable coincidence. 
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meteorologists ought to take courage from this error iu colcu- 
latioui and rather encourage than censure the attempt made 
to bring meteorology within demonstrable limits. 

Mr. Murphy still feels a confidence that the second period 
of frost indicated by him (p. 56.) will still be borne out; viz. 
Jan. 22. and following days. 

The science of meteorology is ut present but in its infancy, 
compared with astronomy, chemistry, &c.; and, therefore, it 
becomes imperative on observers to be very minute in regis¬ 
tering facts in connexion with lunar influence, in order that 
the lunar action on the weather may be fully developed, not 
through the quadratures of u single lunation only, but through 
every lunar period during the year. It will then be seen 
whether periods of heat and cold, drought or humidity, con¬ 
stantly refer to the periods of new or full moon, or the 
quadratures, or whether their changes are not referable to 
some other agency. 

I ought, in conclusion, to observe that Mr. Murphy still 
believes that the calculation he made for this hemisphere will 
be borne out, both as to dates and circumstances, in the 
rcestem hemisphere; from which he wishes to demonstrate that 
"lunar action is an active agency in the production of atmo¬ 
spheric cold equally as of heat.” Time alone can put us in 
possession of the fulfilment of these ns well ns other pro¬ 
phecies.— W. H. White, LondoJi, Jan. 16. 1837. 

[We do not apprehend, with Mr. W’hitc, that any great 
sensation will be excited among meteorologists in consequence 
of Mr, Patrick Murphy’s " unlucky hit.” If it be the wish 
of the present members that the Meteorological Society should 
have any pretension to the character of a scientific body, they 
will have nothing to do with such foolish twaddle as 
(judging from the above letter) Mr. Murphy’s “ anticipations 
of the weather twelve months in advance ” appear to consist 
ol — Ed.-] 


Akt. II. Literary Notice. 

The second and concluding volume of H. C. Watson's 
New Botanist’s Guide, containing Scotland and the adjacent 
Isles, with a copious Supplement to England and Wain, will 
be published in March. 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 

Art. I. On the Birds of Devonshire, By Edward Moore, M.D., 
F.L.S., Secretary of the Plymouth Institution. 

Having observed that a work on British birds is shortly 
to be publislied by Mr. Yarrell, I beg the favour of a portion 
of your pages, in order to give a list of the birds of Devon¬ 
shire. In the year 1830, I published a paper on the subject 
in the Transactions of the Phfmouih Institution; but since that 
period I have been able greatly to enlarge that catalogue; 
and am tliereforc desirous of thus offering the information I 
have obtained regarding several very rare specimens. I 
shall, however, confine myself to as brief a notice ns possible; 
and, should any of your correspondents require further ob¬ 
servations on particular specie.s, I shall be ready to accede to 
their wishes on a future occasion. The subject of ornitho¬ 
logy has long lieen pursued here; and, be.sides my own col¬ 
lection, I have access to those of Lord Boringdon, at Saltram; 
of Sir G. Magruth, Plymouth; of Dr. Isbell; of C. Tripe, 
Esq.; of Mr. Drew, collector, of Stonehouse; and Pinconibe 
and Bolitho, collectors, at Devonport. 

The list of British birds lately published by Mr. Eyton 
being an approximation to the arrangement of Cuvier, 1 shall 
take that for my guide in making the following observations; 
and, in order not to occupy too much space at once, I propose 
to divide my communication into sections corrcSJionding to 
the different orders. 

Order I. ACCITITRES. 

Division i. Diunuv. 

Gen. Fa'lqo.— Subgen. 1. Fdlco, 

1. F&leo pere^nus, Peregrine falcon. This bird, termed the cliff 
hawk in Cornwall, is frequent on our coasts, where it breeds, and 
VOL. I. — Ko. 3. N. 8. K 
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frequently pounces on the young gulls. Specimens are found 
in every collection. 

8. F61co Subbftco, Hobby. Visits us in summer; breeds in Warleigh 
woods, whence a specimen was sent me by the Hev. Walter 
Radcliffe. 

8. F&lco rufipes, Red-legced falcon. A specimen of the male is in the 
possession of Pincombe, ('"liapcl Street, Devonport, who obtained 
It freth from a sailor. It might have been caiignt in the Channel; 
but I am not quite certain of its being a Devon bird. 

4. Fdlco iE'salon, Merlin. Found here in winter. Not numerous. 

5. Fdlco Tinnunculus, Kestrel. Frequent. Breeds on our eousts. 
Subgen. 2. Hierofalco, 

1. Hierofalco (lyrfiilco, the Cyrfulcoii. Mentioned us a Devon bird 
in Polw'hele’s Iltston/ of Devonshire^ which is confirtneil by the 
capture of a beautiCul specimen on the banks of the Lynhcr, a 
branch of the Taiiiar, Februurv 7. IH.S I. It had been wounded 
in the wing, and was kept alive for some days by Pincombe, in 
whose possession the bird now is. The whole of the [)lumage 
is white, baiTed with brown on the back ; wings and tail, head 
and neck, and sides of the body, with brown streaks; breost, 
belly, and under tail coverts, white ; thighs white; feathers ex¬ 
tending below the knee; cere bluish ; hill pale l)lue, become 
white by drying; legs blue; iris hazel; tips of the win^ 
brownish hluck, oxteiiding about half the length of the tail. 
Length about 1 ft. 9 in. 

Gen. A^quii.a. — Subgcn. A'qnila. 

1. A^quilu Clirysaetos, (Golden eagle. Said to have been occasionally 
seen on Dartmoor; and Mr. Gosling informs me that formerly 
a nest was known on Dewerstone Rock, near Plymouth, 

Subgen. 2. Ilatkv'tus, 

1. Haliaj'tus Pygargus, Sea eagle, or (-inereous eagle. A specimen 
caught near the Eddystone was kept alive some years by the late 
Addis Archer, Esq., at Leigimm, near Plymouth. In the sum¬ 
mer of 1832, one was f requently seen by the gentlemen of the 
hunt, hovering over Dartmoor; and, in October of that year, a 
fine specimen (probably the same) was shot near Kingsbridge, 
by w. Elliott, Esq., in whose possession it still remains. It is 
mottled all over with brown and white; legs yellow; hill and 
claws black; feathers extending very little below the knee. 
Subgen. 3. PdndUm, 

1. P&ndion HaliteHus, Osprey, or Bald buzzard. Several have been 
•hot in our ne^hhourhood. I have accounts of their being killed 
or seen in April, May, July, September, October, and November. 
H. Julian, Estp, of Estover, has one ; and another is in the col¬ 
lection of Lord Boringdon, at Sultram. 

Gen. A'stur. 

1. A'stur Palumbdrius, Goshawk. Found on Dartmoor. Vide Car¬ 
rington’s poem Dartmoor, A nest was seen by Bolitho of Devon¬ 
port at South Tawton; and one of the old birds was wounded, 
but escaped. 

Gen. AcciViter. 

1. Accipiter fringillkrius, Sparrowhawk. Common. 

Gen. Mi^lvub. 

1. Mflvus reg^iis, the Kite. This bird is nearly as scarce as in the 
time of Montagu, who only saw one in Devonshire in twelve 
years. A fine specimen is now, however, in Mr. Drew’s collec¬ 
tion at Stonehouse; another, caught in Trowlsworthy rabbit 
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warren, in May, 1831, is in the possession of Capt. Morsheod of 
Widey; and another belongs to Sydenham, a dyer, in Plymouth. 
Gen. Pe'rms. 

1. Pernis apivorus. Honey buzzard. (See Montagu’s Dic/ioitairy.) 
Gen. Bu'tko. 

1. Buteo Lagopus, Rough-legged falcon. Scarce. A specimen is at 

Pincoinbe^B; another, shot at £gg-Buckland, near Plymouth, 
November, 1836, is in Mr. Drew’s collection. 

2. Buteo vulgaris, Common buzzard. Frequent. 

Gen. Ci'rcus. 

1. Circus cinerarius. Ash-coloured falcon. Scarce. A specimen at 

Bolitho’s; another, sent to Pincombe for stuffing, is at Trelaske 
House, C’ornwtUl. 

2. Clircus Pygargus, Hen-harrier. Not uncommon. Mr. Drew has a 

specimen, which appears to me n variety of the male: it is similar 
in size and shape; but the whole of the pi image is of the pitch 
or brownish black ” of Syme’s iioinencluturc of colours. This 
bird was shot by the gamekeeper of G. Leach, Esq., who de¬ 
clared that the female, which he afterwards killed on a nest with 
two young, was of the same colour. 

3. Circus rufus. Moor buzzard. Frequent. 

Division ii. Noctnrnw. 

Gen. Stri'x. — Subgen. 1. O'/mjs. 

1. O'tus vulgaris, Long-horned owl. Specimens at Drew’s, Bolitho’s, 

and Pincombe’s. 

2. O'tus bruchyotus, Short-cared owl. I have a specimen, shot in 

March, 1829, on Exc Moor. 

Subgrn, 2. Stru\ 

1. Strfx fiainnica, White owl. Common. 

Subgen. 3. 

1. Syrnium strfduluni, Brown owl. Common. 

Subgen. 4. Buho, 

1. Bdbo maxiinus, Great-cared owl. 1 have only seen one specimen 
in Devonshire, and that in a living state, near Honiton, in 1820. 
Subgcn. 5. Xoctua, 

1. Ndctim passerina, Little owl. Very rare: one specimen was shot 
by Mr. Comyiis of Dawlish; another was sent to Mr. Drew for 
preparation. 

11. Athenanm Terrace^ Plymouth^ January 7. 1837. 


Art. II. A Notice of the Occurrence of Two Species of the Genus 
Trlnga^ new to the British Islands; with a List of the rarer 
Birds killed in Suffolk^ and the adjoining Borders of Norfolk and 
EsseXf from the Autumn ff\H^5 to December^ 1836. By J. D. 
Hov, Esq. 

Although the number of birds which are constant residents 
in, or periodical visitants to, this country may now be con¬ 
sidered well known, still scarcely a year passes in which our 
list of accidental stragglers is not augmented; nor is this at 
all surprising, when we consider the powers of flight which 
some species possess, and which, from various causes, may be 
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driven out of their usual line of flight during their migra¬ 
tory movements. Hie occurrence of the pectoral sandpiper 
Tringa pectonMis near Yarmouth, is iioticecl and a plate given, 
by Eyton, in his continuation of Bewick's Birds. I am not 
aware of a more recent instance of its occurrence, and have 
thought it might be interesting to some of your readers to 
know something more respecting the cajitiirc of the above- 
named specimen. Hiis tringa seems allied both to T. vari- 
£bitis and T. subnrquatn ; and in the form of the bill shows 
some affinity with the knot (T. Caniilus). In size, it is superior 
to the curlew tringa, (1\ subarqmita). It was killed on Oct. 
17 . 1830, on the borders of Breydon Broad, an extensive 
sheet of water near Yarmouth, rather celeliraled for the nu¬ 
merous rare birds which have, at different times, been ob¬ 
served and sliot on its banks and waters. The j^erson who 
killed it remarked that it was solitary, and its note was new 
to him, which induced him to slioot it. It proved a female 
on dissection. It w^ns preserved by the late Mr. .1. Harvey 
of Yarmouth, ns a curious variety of F. vuriabilis, with .some 
doubts ns to whether it might not he a new species. 1 de¬ 
tected the bird in Mr. Harvey’s collection, and felt convinced 
it was an undescribed species of Tringa. I also received 
from him the particulars above stated. 

This specimen has been examined by M, Audubon, and 
identified by him with the Tringa pectoialls of North America. 
During the last summer, another bird of the Tringa family, 
new to this country, has been obtained from the same locality; 
the flat-billed sandpiper (Tringa platyrhynchn; the Becasseau 
platyrhinaue of Temminck’s Manmd ); it was shot on the 
25th of May, 1836, 011 the muddy flats of Breydon Broad. 
It was in company with some dunlins and ring plovers. From 
the season of the year, it had prolmblj^ acquired its summer 
plumage; and it very closely agrees with the nuptial garb of 
the species as given by Teniminck. This bird is rather inferior 
in size to the dunlin, but may be always readily distinguished 
from that species by the peculiar form of the bill, as well as 
by considerable difference in plumage. Tliis specimen was 

f ireserved by a friend of mine, wlio did not notice the sex* 
t is probable that this sandpiper may occasionally be found 
on our eastern coasts during the time of its periodical flights, 
but, fron) its similarity to one or two closely allied species, 
has hitherto escaped detection. 

A fine specimen of the honey buzzard (P6rnis opivorus) 
was shot in the parish of Stratford St. Mary, Suffolk, in the 
end of September, 1835; and, some time in the month of No¬ 
vember of the same year, a purple-crested heron (Al’deapur- 
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iTilren) was obtained on the borders of a large water, known 
by the name of King’s Fleet, near the mouth of the Wood- 
bridge river. Tlie bird rose from the thick reeds which 
skirt the water, and was at first supposed to have been a 
bittern by the person who shot it. From tlie redness of the 
plumage, it may be easily mistaken for the bittern when first 
seen ; and it has much of the habits of that bird in keeping 
much concealed in reeds and rushy swamps. I have known 
two other instances of this species of heron occurring in this 
county; and I have also known two or three individuals to 
have been met with in Norlblk, within a few years. This 
bird was in the plumage of the first year. IVo great shrikes 
(L. excubitor) have bceti killed; one shot in this parish, De¬ 
cember, 1835; the other was caught in a common trap-cage 
set for small birds, in a gardeti on the outskirts of Colchester, 
in Februitry, 1836. Another was seen about the same time 
m this neiglibourhood. Wood sandpiper (lotanus Glareola): 
a specimen of this bird, shot in the vicinity of Yarmouth, 
September, 1835; also, about the same lime, two specimens 
of Temminck’s tringa (T. Tenmnnckii), both birds of the 
year; and in May last an adult bird of the same species was 
obtained on Breydon Broad, Spotted sni})e (Tolnnus fdscus) t 
one shot on Breydon, September, 1836. Curlew tringa 
{T. subarquata); several occurred in summer plumage, near 
Yarmouth, in May last. Fork-tailed petrel: one found dead 
near Ipswich in December last. Skua gull (L. Catarfictes): on 
the coast, near Yarmouth, October, 1836. Several great 
snipes (Scolopnx mijor) luive been shot, during tlie last 
autumn, on the Suffolk and P2ssex coasts. Hawfinch (Cocco- 
thraustes vulgaris) : six or seven specimens of this bird were 
shot near \^'oodbridge, in the latter end of November, 1836. 
The dipper (Cinclus aqu^ticus): one shot early in the autumn 
of 1835, on the borders of a large fishpond, St. Osyth, Essex. 
The occurrence of the dipper in this part of the island is 
extremely rare. The common crossbill w^as rather nume¬ 
rous, in some localities in this district, during the last year. I 
first observed them about the 20lh of July, 1835; and in the 
month of August we had a large flock in some fir plantations 
in this neighbourhood. When I first discovered them,* many 
of the young birds were in the nestling feathers, they fed 
principally on the larch cones; but they also attacked the 
spruce and other kinds. They remained with us through the 
autumn and winter months. I did not observe anv after 
March; but, in the beginning of the month of June following, 
a flock of flfleen or twenty were noticed in the same plant¬ 
ations which they liad frequented during the wintei* monthau 
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Whether these birds were a fresh flight from the northern 
parts of Europe, or remains of the flocks which had wintered 
with us, it is difficult to determine; but 1 am inclined to the 
latter opinion, and consider it highly probable tluit the cross¬ 
bills which visited this country in the summer of 1835 had 
continued with us during the whole time, in flocks, and had 
not felt any incitement to pair and breed. I am the more 
induced to believe it to be the case, as 1 recollect, in the year 
1821, when this island was visited by such numerous flights, 
they continued in this neighbourhood during the winter and 
spring months of 1822; and were noticed in different parts of 
this county, in flocks, until the end of May of that year. 

Stoke Naylatid^ Svffolk^ Jan. 12. 1837. 


Art. III. Notice of the Breeding of Woodcocks in Selkirkshire ; 
•voith Observations upon the Habits and Manners qf the Black 
and Red Grouse^ and Carrion Croxvy in Scotland. By W. L.* 

The carrion, or black, crow (Vol. IX. p. 54*7.) is not 
unknown in the low country of the north of Scotland ; but it 
is by no means plentiful, although I never saw it except in 
pairs. It would be strange indeed if it had not arrived where 
the hare, rabbit, polecat, weasel, stoat, wild cat, mole, badger, 
&c., have found their way. Some of these, doubtless, may hove 
been brought. There are no perch north of Perth, and no 
minnows, but plenty of sticklebacks. No pike are to be found 
in streams that fall into the West Sea, nor in the lochs from 
which they flow. 

But to return to the crows. In former times, the grey, 
Boyston^ or hooded, crow, had, as 1 think, been the more com¬ 
mon species, even in the border counties where it is now 
almost unknown; for the carrion crow is colled every where 
the hoody craWy and seems to have gradually banished the 
other, which, although almost as subtle and cautious, has 
somewhat more of a sylvan or wild character. These two 
nearly connected species do not generally incline to associate; 
for I have twice seen them paired in Selkirkshire, but never a 
black and a grey crow together. 

I am not aware that the black carrion crow is at all common 
on the north-west coast, or on any of the Western Islands. 

I once saw a flock of the grey hooded crows feeding on 
shell-fish, on the east coast of Jura, after a violent storm, 
which I could not estimate at less than 500; and 1 did not 
observe one black crow amongst them. 

* An old correspondent of this Magasine. 
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Although both the black and grey hooded crows make their 
nests on trees^, I am inclined to suppose that the emigra¬ 
tion of the grey sort from the south of Scotland took place 
along with the destruction of the woods, during the early part 
of the seventeenth century, which was caused by the demand 
for charcoal for the smelting of iron. 

The changes that birds sometimes evince in their pre¬ 
ference for certain districts is ollen curious enough, and by 
no menus easy to be accounted for: the subject, in general, 
would be well worth the attention of such a person as your 
correspondent Mr. E. Blylb. 

Not many years ago, the eagle was often seen taking a view 
of the lower mountains of Selkirkshire, and was a native of 
the neighbouring county of Dumfries, or, rather, of the alpine 
boundary between the two districts ; and had its nest annually 
in two places. One of these was on n precipice in a wild glen 
in Eskdale, called the Garwald Grains ; the other situation 
was chosen with much of that touch of reflection that we some¬ 
times observe among birds, as well as others of the lower 
animals. There is a small rocky islet, almost even with the 
water, in Loch Skene, which is surrounded w4th the highest 
mountains south of the Forth; and, although the side of one of 
these mountains, that overltangs the lake, is rocky and seem¬ 
ingly inaccessible, the eagles chose to have their nest on the 
islet in the loch, because, forsooth, the loch craig could be 
approached by ropes from above, while it is almost impossible 
to convey a boat to the loch, and there never was one 
there. 

About forty years ago, people spoke of ihe starling as being 
in former times a constant companion of the ruined towers, 
but which had so completely forsaken the southern counties, 
that the first I ever saw were flying about the tower of the 
old monastery of Koudell, in the Island of Harris, in 1804. f 
The old people likewise spoke of having in their youth seen 
the black cock and grey hen, as the old Highlanders now do 
of the capercailzie. Now, the black grouse (T6lrao Tfetrix) 
are nearly as plentiful in Selkirkshire as the common grouse. 
The starlings returned by a pair in a season, and built, some 
in hollow trees, and some in the few old towers thkt still 
remain, and are become even less nice of a breeding-place. 

* I have once known the carrion crow make her nest on steep ground 
amongst heath; and another time on the point of a rock in a ravine. 

f 8ome years afierwards, a bird-faacicr in Edinburgh told me that the 
onw Btarlinus he knew of mode their nest down the shaft of an old draw*well 
at Priestfield, whence he procured the young ones, by getting boys to go 
down for them. 

K 4 
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Habits qf the Black and Bed Grouse. 


A circumstauce worth recording occurred in Selkirkshire^ 
when the black grouse became plentiful. It wus formerly 
believed that the muirhen, as the iemale of the red grouse 
was called, had in her wild and muirland nature somewhat of 
the spirit of the ^^sons of Jonathan the son of llechab and, as 
she kept her young aloof from the haunts of man and from all 
human cultivation, so neither would she approach his dwelling, 
nor eat grain herself. That of old this liad been the case I 
make no doubt, because I well recollect when such a thing 
was unknown in that district; and this belief was corroborated 
by a proverb in ancient rhyme, viz. ; — 

** The muirhen has sworn hy her tough shin, 

She sal never eat of the carl’s win; ” 

and, doubtless, she long, and most unaccountably, kept her 
oath. 

The first time I ever saw the muirfowl feeding on grain, 
was six and twenty years ago, while passing the Kingside- 
edge, the high lands between Peebles and Edinburgh ; wlien, 
to my astonishment (for the fact was not at that time a fact 
in Yarrow), I saw part of a covey i>|)ring from a stubble, and 
others seated upon the stocks. 

When the black grouse became numerous in Selkirkshire, 
they soon became also n great annoyance to the crops of oats; 
at first in late seasons, and afterwards as soon as the oats be* 
gan to ripen. 

For some years they got no countenance in this practice 
from their congeners, the reil grouse, or muirfowl^ as they 
are still called there: but ^^evil communication corrupts good 
morals; ” and sorry I am to report, tiiat now the muirhen 
makes as light of the oath of her ancestors as the descendants 
of Jonathan the llechabite now do; and any day in October 
may be seen coveys of them, mixed with the black grouse, on 
the stubbles, seated on the stocks, and ranged in lines on the 
top of the stone walls that bound the fields; greatly to the 
offence of the older shepherds, who speak of their corruption 
by the greyfowl, and repeat the proverbial rhyme. 

It would be well could w^e obtain any account of the habits 
of the swans that, in former times, annually resorted to Loch 
Spynie, in Morayshire; but the cause of their forsaking it was 
compulsory, for the lake was drained. A like disaster is not 
soon to be apprehended, we trust, to the wild geese which breed 
around Loch Naver, in Sutherland, where they waddle out of 
the traveller’s way with little more fear than the domestic 
goose, being especially protected by the noble proprietress* 
The woracock, twenty years ago, was a migratory visitor 
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of our wild woods and copses: any surmise^ at that time, of 
its breeding in the country would have been held as visionary 
and ridiculous; but, for some years past, the woodcock is 
as well known annually to bring out her young as the curlew 
or green plover. In various parts of lloss-shire, its nests are 
frequent. It hutches early, often in the latter end of March, 
but generally by the first week of April. On the 10th of 
April, 1835, the gamekeeper at Brahan Castle, a seat of the 
Hon. Mrs. Stewart Mackenzie, offered to show the writer of 
this two nests upon which the birds (woodcocks) were still 
sitting. We found one of these by the side of a road used 
for driving timber, but which was not much frequented. It 
was in withered grass, and jmrtially screened by spray and 
brambles. Although the gamekeeper pointed to the place, 
and we were within a few feet of the bird, yet, like an unprac¬ 
tised person endeavouring to see a hare in her fomiy it was 
sometime before our eyes were able to find her. To me the 
sight was new, greatly interesting, and beautiful; and the 
woodcock in her nest would have made a delightful study 
for Bewick, or a tlieme for Wordsworth.* She sat with her 
head thrown as if far back between her wings, and the end of 
her long bill a very little over her mottled breast. The dark 
brown streaks of her wing coverts, and the markings on her 
win^s and her head, were so delicate, and, withal, so clear and 
distinct, as to be, on the wliole, “ beautiful exceedingly.^' 

We left her there, alter looking at her attentively, and 
greatly delighted, for several minutes; and, about 250 paces 
off', we were shown another, amongst pruned branches at the 
root of a large larch tree I was eager to see the nest and 
eggs of this; and the gamekeeper allowed his terrier to put 
her off*. She fluttered away in a zig-zag direction, hanging 
her head and her legs as if severely wounded, on purpose to 
decoy us from her nest, as many other birds do. We found 
there had been five eggs of the colour of those of the red 
grouse. Two of the birds w ere free of the shell; but one of 
these w^e thought was dead, and the other tried to run away. 
We caught it, and put it in the nest again, which it again 
left; and in the mean time, the other, that we thoq^ht was 
dead, got up, and tried to run off* likewise. We quitted the 
nest as quickly as we could, afraid that the dam, who had 
once or twice appeared on the wdng among the underwood, 
might, between her young that had run from their egg^, and 
those that still were confined there, have more to do in her 

* Sec his Sonnet to a Wild Duck’s Nest. The gamekeeper told us that, 
in March, 1834, he found a woodcock’s nest, the young of which ran off 
on the 89th of that month. 
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household thnn she could well manage. The nest was con¬ 
structed carelessly, like all of the tribe, and chiefly of a little 
of the dried grass from the immediate neighbourhood. 

I was surprised at the large size of the eggs, which, as I 
said, were of the colour of those of the red grouse (Tetrao 
sc6tica), and similarly speckled; but they were also nearly of 
the same size. The gamekeeper assured us that he had seen 
them carrying them in their claws; and Sir George Mac¬ 
kenzie of CoiiTs gamekeeper was likewise convinced that 
they did so, and that he had, besides, seen them carrying 
their young: and a friend, residing near Coul, where many 
woodcocks breed, tells me that he has more than once ob¬ 
served woodcocks carrying something in their claws, while 
flying low, and which he could not consider as any thing else 
than one of their young. If it be not a mistake, it is, like 
many others, a startling fact; for, as the young leave the 
nest, like partridges, immediately on being hatched, there 
seems little occasion for it. That they may convey their eggs 
to another situation I am the more inclined to believe, be¬ 
cause I have been assured by shepherds that they have 
known the ring-tailed glede (female ol Fulcocyaneus) remove 
her eggs more than once when she was aware that her nest 
was discovered. I am likewise inclined to believe that the 
F. cyaneus lays only two eggs, 

I beg to leave some farther notices, relating to the habits 
of the scolopax, to another time. 


Art. IV. • Observations upon the chronological Arrangement of 
Jossilijerous Deposits^ a Reference to their organic Contents. 
'By William Richardson, M.D. F.G.S. 

The announcement by M. Deshayes of the principles of 
the per-centage system, and the subsequent confirmation by 
Mr. Lyell of the views advanced by this eminent concholo- 
gist, were welcomed by the scientific public with marked satis¬ 
faction. I was one of those who rejoiced in this accession of 
knowledge to the fund of natural science, and felt strongly 
assured that, by the aid which it proffered, diligence and 
accuracy were alone requisite for establishing upon a sure 
basis the relative succession of our tertiary deposits; nay 
more, the system, when fortified by new facts, appeared 
apf)licuble, also, to the secon<lary formations; and I saw no 
good reason for excluding from its legitimate influences the 
earliest of the fosstliferous deposits. 
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My confidence, however, in the truth of the system was 
not destined to remain long unshaken. The proceedings in 
the geological section of the British Association, held at 
Bristol, first created distrust in my mind; the papers of 
Mr. Charlesworth in the London and Edinburgh PhiL Mag.^ 
and recetitly in Loudon's Mag. Nat. Hist.^ strengthened this 
feeling; and my own observations on the eastern coast of 
England, especially on thot part of it which forms the 
northern bonndnry of tlie Thames estuary, have, I may 
say, almost demonstrated that the principles of M. Deshayes 
are not only not sure conductors to truth, but must, unless 
modified to a degree that will affect their practical utility, 
lead inevitably to error. In endeavouring to determine the age 
of one tertiary deposit (the crag), the application of the system 
has already involved its propounder and a celebrated natu¬ 
ralist in a dilemma from which it is quite clear both cannot 
escape with credit. Dr. Beck and M. Deshayes are directly 
at issue on this point; nor does any authority exist, but that 
of time, to which the difference between them can be referred; 
and that stern and uncotiipromising arbitrator may ulti¬ 
mately determine that to neither can he tender a favourable 
award. 

But, disregarding the facts stated, and the arguments ad¬ 
vanced, by Mr.Charlesworth, 1 shall confine my attention exclu¬ 
sively to the evidence in corroboration of his views, derived 
from an examination of the causes now in operation on the 
Kentish coast. From the time of the venerable Bede to the 
present day, the degradation of the land, and the encroach¬ 
ment of the sea, on this coast, have been repeatedly the 
subjects of observation. The site of the devastation extends 
from the westernmost point of the Isle of Sheppey to the 
ruinous towers of the lleculver Church, comprising a distance 
of more than twenty miles. It is difficult to mark with ac¬ 
curacy the progress of the encroachment; but an approxima¬ 
tion to the truth may be obtained by consulting a map of 
Kent published in the reign of Henry VIII., and in which a 
space of more than a mile is assigned to the land which then 
existed between the Homan wall bounding the village of 
Reculver and the low'-wnter mark. At the present time, the 
village can hardly be said to exist; and the towers of its once 
celeb^rated church now stand within 5 ft. of the perpendicular 
cliffs. The same map discloses the existence of an inlet of 
the sea, between Whitstable and Reculver, capable of afford¬ 
ing shelter to small vessels, but of which not the slightest 
trace now remains. 

The testimony of living witnesses sustains the fact of rapid 
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encroachment within the last nuarter of a century; and my 
personal knowledge^ not reaching backward more than ten 
years, enables me to state that the features of the whole coast 
line are annually changing. 

The cliffs which skirt this coast from Whitstable to llecul- 
ver display beautiful sections of the London and plastic clays, 
with their associated sands; and are richly stored with their 
characteristic fossils. The whole line is capped with a thick 
bed of diluvial gravel, which abounds with mammalian re¬ 
mains. 

The result of the degradation which is thus uninterruptedly 
taking place is, to scatter in profusion, on a line of coast more 
than twenty miles in extent, tlie mammalian spoils of the 
diluvial gravel, and the organic treasures of two rich tertiary 
deposits. The action of the tides, which, on the Kentish 
const, run nearly parallel to the land, gradually convey the 
lighter and fragile portions of the bones and shells into the 
comparatively deejier water, and there (juietly deposit their 
burthen. The larger bones, and the weightier fossils, retain 
the stations which their gravity has assigned to them, and 
are gradually circumvented by, and involved in, the ad¬ 
vancing waters. 

That I am not indebted to my imagination for these facts, I 
may slate, and some of the readers of this Magazine may 
remember, that, about two years since, 1 crowded the table 
of the Geological Society of London with fossil mammalian 
remains dredged up by the fishermen of Whitstable and 
Herne Bay, in their daily avocations. The greater part 
were derived from the outlying oyster beds, which extend 
more than a mile and a half from the shore; others from a 
much greater distance; so that little doubt can exist that these 
animal relicjuim were embedded in the diluvial detritus which 
capped the cliffs of this coast, and which have fallen beneath 
the undermining action of the tides and waves. Similar 
remains are found in the gravel bed extending inland, when¬ 
ever it is extensively explored ; but what renders their 
identity unquestionable is, the fact that the larger bones 
have their interior still filled wiili the yellow loam and the 
small flints of the gravel bed. They are, moreover, in a 
good state of preservation, and appear to have suffered no 
violence since their displacement: their condition may be 
ascribed to the soft and tenacious nature of the blue, or 
I^ondon, clay, on the surface of which they repose. With 
the exception of the external discoloration, arising from 
their lon^^ contact with the clay, they are not to be distin¬ 
guished trom their undisturbed brethren of the superficial 
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gravel. To avert all suspicion as to these remains being due 
to the destruction of recent animals, it may be observed, that 
they consist principally of the bones of the elephant, the 
rhinoceros, the slag, and the bear. Those of the horse, the 
ox, and the dog are not unfrequent. The same character, 
however, pervades the whole; viz. the total absence of all 
albuminous matter. 

With these bones, and acquired by the same means, dredg¬ 
ing, arc obtained the Nautili and Crustacea of the Sheppey 
beds, to which, as well ns to the bones, are attached, in con¬ 
siderable numbers, the living Balani, O strem, and Serpulce, 
und also the recent Algae, Fuci, and Flustroe. 

From Herne Bay to the Heculvers, the bed of the sea 
presents different, but analogous, results. On this line, the 
mud and sand exposed by the retreat of the tides is stored 
with the fossil molluscs of the sands and clays of the adjoin¬ 
ing cliffs; comprising, at the lowest estimate, twelve species, 
some of which are extinct, and others are entire strangers to 
the European seas. The shore aflTords to the collector a 
larger quantity, and a better choice, than the cliffs themselves. 
With these are largely associated the living Testacea of the 
German Ocean. 

From the preceding statement it results, then, on a line of 
coast more than twenty miles in length, and two or three in 
breadth, and within the historic )>eriod, there have been, and 
still continue to be, deposited the animal products of three 
distinct periods; viz. tlie eocene, the last diluvial, and the 
recent. The process of exhumation is slowly, byt steadily, 
advancing; and, without calling in the aid of cycle and 
epicycle, it may safely be inferred that a formation, of no 
inconsiderable extent, is in rapid progress throughout the 
estuary of the Thames, involving anachronisms, as to its 
organic contents, of the most obvious and violent characters. 
With equal force and fairness, the observation may be applied 
to the wnole eastern coast of England, to the shores of Europe 
generally, and to those of America. It would be gratuitous 
and unphilosopliical, and totally opposed to the leading prin¬ 
ciple of Mr. Lyells work, not to assume that the causes now 
in action must have prevailed under similar circumstances in 
former ages : but it is not leil to assumption ; the secondary 
fossils in the crag attest the destruction of the chalk during 
the period when that comparatively recent deposit was in 
progress; and, indeed, it may be asked, what are all the vast 
conglomerates of geology, but witnesses trumpet-tongued of 
the antagonist forces of destruction and reconstruction which 
have ever been contending on the surface of this earth. 
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With this statement of facts, an excursion into the region 
of speculation may now be permitted, with the view of testing, 
more closely than can otherwise be done, the force and truth 
of that system announced by M. Deshayes, and whicli pro¬ 
fesses to determine the age of deposits by a proportional 
estimate of their recent and extinct organic contents. 1 will 
suppose, then, that one of those indefinite periods of time, with 
which the mind of the geologist is so familiar, has been com¬ 
pleted ; during which the estuary of the Thames shall have 
been consolidated and elevated, and a section of it exposed 
to the observation of some future Deshayes, or to a disciple 
of his school. The investigator proceeds to ascertain the 
number and proportion of the recent and extinct genera and 
species, and to assign, upon the strengili of this calculation, 
the rank which the deposit is entitled to assume in the chro¬ 
nological scale of nature’s works. The sedimentary and 
tranquil character of the formation, consisting of alternating 
bands of sand and clay, and the total absence of extraneous 
materials, give assurance to his conclusions; and the syn¬ 
chronous existence of the organic contents is instanced with 
unhesitating confidence. lie meets with no fact that can 
excite suspicion, or create distrust: the intrusive and extinct 
fossils are linked with the recent by the closest of all ties, the 
attachment by growth of the latter upon the former: they 
lie in peaceful juxtaposition, and upon undisturbed beds of 
oysters. But, notwithstanding this concurring and apparently 
conclusive testimony, it is at once obvious that such conclu¬ 
sions and inferences must be directly at variance with truth, 
and replete with the elements of error. 

The presence of mammalian remains will not avail to 
disturb the confidence of the enquirer; in his view, they are 
the representatives of the fauna ol’ the same period to which 
the formation itself is to be ascribed ; and their presence is to 
be explained upon the same principles which account for the 
shallow seas of the present age becoming receptacles for 
similar remains. 

Thus all is harmonious, but untrue; all philosophical, but 
false; and the geologist who looked for safe guidance through 
the difficulties of his way by means of this talisman ultimately 
finds himself involved, by its employment, in confusion 
worse confounded.” 
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Art. V. On the Inexpediency of altering established Terms in 

Natural History. By Huoii Edward Strickland, Esq., F.G.8. 

It is now about two years since I published some re¬ 
marks on this subject in this Magazine (Vol. VIII. p. 86.), 
and in the Analyst (vol. ii. p. 317.). Those remarks were 
directed against a practice which certain naturalists (?) had 
commenced, of altering at their own good will and pleasure 
numerous scientific terms, many of which had been current in 
the republic of science for near a century. Absence from 
England has since prevented me from recurring to the subject 
until now. On looking over this Magazine, and the Analyst^ 
for the Inst year and half, I find that the lovers of confusion 
have been hard at work, and that corresponding efforts are 
required on the part of the true friends of science to coun¬ 
teract this evil tendency. Among other papers on this 
subject, is one in this Magazine (Vol. IX. p. 189. and S37.), 
by a Mr. C. T. Wood, in which he attacks, in not the most 
courteous terms, my former communications of Vol. VIII. 
p. 36. Having a great dislike to the personalities of ordinary 
paper warfare, it is not my intention, at present, to expose the 
fallacies and misstatements in Mr. Wood’s paper.^ I will 
merely remark that, in his zeal for improved nomenclature, 
he might have found a more appropriate epithet for me than 
anti^reformcr. No one is more desirous of the improvement of 
science than myself; but reform implies something more than 
change ; and it is precisely because I do not consider that the 
proposed changes are for the better^ that I enter my protest 
against them. On a superficial view of the case, it may cer¬ 
tainly appear, that to change a less appropriate scientific 
name for one that is more so is a change for the better: but 
what is the result ? If, to take the most favourable view of 
the case, the scientific world should agree to adopt an im¬ 
proved ” nomenclature, yet, even then, all our standard works 
on natural history would become, in great measure, a dead 
letter; every museum in the world would require to be re¬ 
labeled ; and the disentanglement of synonymes (already a 
sufficiently laborious, though necessary, duty) would be¬ 
come almost hopeless. But if, as would most certainly^ be the 
case, these‘‘improved nomenclatures” should be only par¬ 
tially adopted, the disentanglement of synonymes would 

♦ Not content with " improving ” nomenclature, Mr. C. T. Wood and 
an anonymous colleague of his (S. D. W.) try their hand at orthomphy 
also, and insist upon writing Fasi^nus, FalAropus, nictea, Cfpselus, Ac., in 
defiance of all the laws of etymology which have been acknowledgcxi theft 
SOOO years, ^oh puerilities do not require fiirther comment 
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then become quite hopeless, and the curse of Babel would 
be entailed on the scientific world. Natural history would 
become divided into nations and languages; each country 
would remain in happy ignorance of the state of the science 
among its neighbours; and we should have genera and species 
described as new which had been known for twenty years in 
France or Germany. Surely there are at present sufficient 
impediments to scientific intercourse (such as loss of time 
and money, passports, quarantine, duties on books, and the 
like), without further obliging the traveller to learn a new 
scientific nomenclature in each country previously to visiting 
its museums, or conversing with its professors. 

This “ improving ” system has already gone far enough to 
afford a fair specimen of its merits. Any one who will take 
the trouble to examine tlie various papers on ornithological 
nomenclature in the Analyaty will find that specific names are 
as variable as the London fashions. Every new number of 
that work contains some fresh change in the nomenclature; 
and sage reasons are given why the names invented, three 
months before, by A. li., arc not satisfactory to C. D. When 
the golden rule of priority is once laid aside, there seems to 
be no limit to these alterations; for, however appropriate a 
nomenclature may be, dabblers in science will always be found 
who will prefer terms of their own coinage to those which are 
already established. The result will be, that, after these ob¬ 
scure individuals have involved the science in an inextricable 
maze of confusion, the real cultivators of zoology wdll cut 
the Gordian knot, and fall buck upon the names originally 
established by the fathers of the science ; names recognised 
in all standard works, and current among naturalists in all 
parts of the world. Then will the nomenclature of Linnaeus, 
Cuvier, and Temminck triumph over the crude inventions of 
a host of anonymous scribblers.* 

That these proposed innovations will never be adopted by 
the highest class of naturalists is my firm* belief. Ifl am 
mistaken in this point; if three fourths of the terms now 
current in science must and will be called in, and a new coin* 
age issued; then, at least, let that coinage proceed from a 
duly authorised mint. Let a committee be appointed; not 
from the Constant Headers ” of a provincial magazine, but 
from the most eminent naturalists of every country where the 

* Sir James £. Smith, quoted hy Swainson {Birds^ vol. i. p. 245 .), 
says, ** Those who alter names, often for the worse, according to arbitrary 
rules of their own, or in order to aim at consequence which they cannot 
otherwise attain, are best treated with silent neglect. The system should 
not be encumbered with such names, even as synonymes.” 
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Sfaoice i« cultivsted, to take tbe sul^ect nomendature into 
connderation. The number of persons sdected from each 
oountiy should be |>roportionate to the desree in which it 
encourages science in such ratio as tbe fiulowing :'—Oer- 
mamr, indudiiw Austria, 6s France, 5; IVussia, 4; E^aad, 
Holland, witzerhoid, and Italy, Seachj America and 
Iftussia, S each; Sweden, Denmark, and Spain, 1 each | to¬ 
tal, S5. Let a list be prepared of such names of classes, 
orders, iamiUes, genera, and spedes as are considered ob¬ 
jectionable, and let the oomcQitlee have full power to retain 
or condemn es they diould think best. By this means, 
whatever changes were once made would be unalterably esta¬ 
blished, and uniformly adopted, in all parts t>f die world. 
Such a plan might not gratify the vanity of thosa individuals 
who, by altering names, **aim at consequence wtuch th^ 
cannot otherwise attain; ” but it would be the most benefidd 
method of reforming the language of sdenoe, if reformed it 
must be. 

In mv former paper of Vol. VIII. p. S6., I showed that it h 
of much more importance that a name should be universally 
ad<q>ted, than that its meaning should exclusively apply to the 
obj^ This, indeed, it very rarely can do; for nothing short 
of a whole sentence will, in general, express that aggregate of 
diaracters which disdnguishes a species or group from its con¬ 
geners.* Nay, a name will even answer its purpose if it has 
no meaning at all; a doctrine admitted by some of my op¬ 
ponents wim inspect to genera, though, for some inexplicwte 
reason, they deny it in me case of species. The meaning of a 
name is, therefore, a point of less importance than its univer- 
saJify ; and, when the latter olyect has been once gained, 1 
would never samifice it to the former. Yet k most not be 
supposed that I consider the meaning of a name a potntof no 
importance. As a generd princqil^ we meaning of an epithet 
may be made of great use in rewUing to the mm many foots 
connected with tM object which it represents; and, therefore, 
in bestowing names upon spades disooeered, or groups de¬ 
fined,^ tkeJSrst timet H u desirable to ihuke those names as 
expressive as possible. I therefore folly mrove of many of 
dm rules laid down by my opponent Mr. Wood in Vd. iX. 
p. $41.; and hy Mr. Swdnson, in his Birds, part il cb. 
to which I gladly refer for support to mjr own views. I 
would not, however, go so for as Mr. Swainson in maiing 


* Ifo*. Wood dsalss that say one q^Udns this. Theo vhy, lot no 
ask, do foe.itoovM0n coetiaualiv dwM nanhs which sTo 
ftWs^ in tho vain hops of fiodhit otiion «bM> ^ 

CSto thoAm^nssim.) 
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mimy of the generic names to which he objects. Thus Tina* 
mu8» Catarrhlctes, DendrocoI4ptes, Ikc^ having once become 
eetablished^ may, in my opinion, be advantageously retained, 
though they are not to be imitated in future. 

As a proof that a name may answer the purpose of sug* 
gestiqg an olyect to the mind, even when its meaning implies 
something actually false and erroneous, I may instance the 
names Caprimulgus and Puradisea apoda. The mention of 
these names immediately suggests the idea of certain birds to 
the ornithologist; but there are surely none so ignorant as to 
be led by the etymology of these terms into a belief that the one 
sucks goats, and that the other has no feet. All that is ncm 
implied by the term Cajmmtdgus is, that “ these are the birds 
once accused of sucking goats;” and by ipoda^ that ^‘this is 
the bird anciently supposed to be destitute of feet, and which 
to this day is so rarely obtained with those organs perfect.” 
Now, though these facts are of no great importance, they are 
at least amusing and harmless associations connected with 
the birds in question. Therefore, names whose very meaning 
is erroneous do not necessarily mislead: hence the term 
Caprimulgus, which has been established for ^000 years, 
ought, and I trust will, triumph over its ephemeral rivals 
Nyctichelidon, Vociferator, and Phalaenivora. 

Yet, in general, it cannot be denied that, in the rare cases 
when the derivation of a name, whether generic or specific, is 
likely to propagate a really false opinion, such a name should 
be erased. W^en such changes are made, some plan should 
be adopted to consult the opinions of foreign as well as 
English naturalists, and to insure a universal adoption 
throughout the whole scientific world. 

In what has been said above I have had in view only the 
Latin and Graeco-Latin names for natural objects, lliese, 
being recognised by naturalists of all nations, form the only 
legitimate language of science. English names, therefore, 
are not wanted in scientific discourse; for, when one name for 
a thing is sufficient, two are superfluous. There are, how¬ 
ever, certain persons who find the Latin names too learned for 
them, and will not be satisfied without English names for 
genera and species. Not being able to make the veiTiacular 
names in use among our peasantry square with their ideas of 
systematic nomenclature, they set to work to coin terms out 
of their mother-tongue; and thus we are beset with a host of 
such names as kinglet, treeling, mufflin. See. Such puerili¬ 
ties may be very well for country bird-stufiers, and for idle 
boys, who, instead of going to school, spend their time in 
birdnesting, and call themselves ^^field-naturalists;*’ but they 
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are beneath the notice of men of science, whom I would gladly 
see discarding the superfluous English names altogether. 
Some concession must, however, be made to the vulgar cry; 
for, if science be not put in a popular*’ form, the labours of 
its real cultivators will not be repaid. If, then, English terms 
must be superadded to the Latin, I would suggest that the 
old terms, such as warbler, flnch, &c., be as much as pos¬ 
sible retained, and that, where a genus has no peculiar English 
name already, the Latin one should be used in preference 
to coining a new term. Thus, I would rather say, “ hedge 
accentor, flre-crested regulus, bearded calamophilus, yellow 
budytes, &c., than burden science with such clumsy appella* 
tions as dunnock, kinglet, longtail, and willet {alias oatear); 
to say nothing of abern, sum, popin, sprigtail, and the like. 

But 1 would strongly protest against extending the system 
of English nomenclature beyond the English fauna. What 
possible benefit can accrue from coining new substantives, of 
8 axon derivation, for the countless genera of exotic zoology ? 
I trust we may never see the forms of New Holland or of 
South America burdened with such uncouth appellations as 
have been invented for the birds of England. 


Art. VI. On the Psychological Distinctions beltoeen Man and all 
other Animals; and the consequent Diversity of Human In^ 
Jluence over the inferior Ranks of Creation^ from any mutual and 
reciprocal Influence exercised among the Latter* By Edward 
Blyth, Esq, 

(Concluded fwm p. 85.) 

I WILL now proceed to notice, and follow to its bearings, 
that mysterious impulse (if possible, even more incompre* 
hensible than ordinary instinct) which guides a migrant 
animal to its destined haven; which also propels a bee 
towards its hive, and a pigeon homeward n*om one ex-* 
tremiw of Europe to another; a principle, as will be shown, 
not wholly absent from the human constitution. The migra¬ 
tive restles.sne8s displayed so forcibly by birds of pfissa^, 
even when raised in confinement, and plentifully supplied 
with the nourishment they have been accustomed to (thus 
showing that insufficiency of food is not the predisposing 
cause, as is also intimated by the early departure of certain 
species from their summer haunts, after performing the duties 
of the season), is merely on a par witn all other instinctive 
manifestations: and I may cursorily remark that^ from much 
careful and attentive observation, I have determined, at least 
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to mv omm intisfaction, thnti as a general rule, it is in autumn 
mainly inffuenceti by decline of temperature, and in spring 
the breeding stimulus: the period of the incidence of 
which latter (though, undoubtedly, somewhat affected by tem¬ 
perature) is primarily dependent on specific peculiarity, and, 
secondarily, on constitutional vigour/ It is not the erratic 
impulse, however, so much as the guiding principle, that we 
have here to do with; that wonderful, most inexplicable prin¬ 
ciple, on which a diurnal migratory bird is not only, and by 

* The direct influence of decline of temperatare in prompting the 
equatorial inovement8 of the feathered race, niav be obaerv^ in the 
fluctuations in intensity of the erratic impulse, throughout the greater 
part of winter, exhibited by migrant birds in a state of confinement; such 
variations being constantly found to accord with themiometrical changes. 
It may be added, that the degree of temperature which incites them to 
Biigvmte varies considerably in different species ; and in some instances, 
also, it must not be concealed, that the impulse to quit the breeding 
station is entirely inde{)eiident of decrease of temperature; as is exempli¬ 
fied by the swifi and adult cuckoo retiring southward at the hottest penod 
of the year: so powerful, too, is this impetus in the first-named species, 
and others of the Hirundinidae, that these have been many times known to 
leave a brood of half-fledged nestlings to perish. As regards the polar 
movement, the proximate cause will appear on consideration of the fol¬ 
lowing facts: — It is known that, in the feathered race, the enlargement of 
particular organs in spring superinduces, in most groups, some consider¬ 
able change m the externm aspect; frequently altering, for instance, the 
colour of the bill, and occasioning (in single-moulting species) the rapid 
disappearance of those deciduous edgings to the feathers, which oftentimes 
conceal, for a while, the brighter tints of summer; which latter, also, are, 
in addition, commonly more or less heightened at this period. Now, all 
these changes are observable in two nearly allied species, the chaffinch 
and bramble finch, both of which pass the winter in the same locaUtieB; 
but it uniformly happens that the vernal change takes place in the former 

S ecies several weeks earlier than in the latter. In the beginning of 
arch, every chaffinch is found to exhibit its complete summer aspect; 
whereas, late in April, I have watched, witli a glass, a flock of bramble 
finches feeding on elm blossoms, in none of which had the bill acquired 
its blue colour; coincident with which change this species always leaves 
the country. The fact is equally noticeable when they are kc^t in con¬ 
finement. Fieldfares and redwings, alto, lin^r in emr ^elds till long after 
their resident congeners have b^ engaged in breeding; and it is found, 
49n dissecting these, at this period, that they vc cmnpuratiyely vefy badf- 
yrardJn their seasonal developeuicnts, the attainment of which immediately 
prompts the migrative impulse. Of course, the breeding station Is tro 
home of a species, and thereto do cdl its adaptations directly re^; 
and thus we find that even the gmai influence of a more equatorial al^de 
fails to excite the breeding energies of migrant birds, un^ such time as 
their distant summer haunts become fitted for their reception. To con¬ 
clude this subject, it may be added, that the migratory restlessness in 
caged birds does not dtsripate in spring, at thetiiM^ the reafqmarante 
of their wild brethren, hut is occasionally evinced throughouti the summer, 
till its cessation follows the decrease of those organs which had all along 
stimulated its manifestation; a constitutional change which likewise puts 
a stop to song, and brings about the autumnal renovation of plumage* 
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tiigli4 enabled to «oor tor even thoiuandfi of miles^ over seas 
and continents, surmoonting every ob^cle, even lofty 
tain ridges, in its course^ impelled always in one unvaiyiog 
direction, till it arrives at the pro{)cr winter quarters of 
species; but, at the ensuing season, is also led back.,to its 
former abode, to the precise locality that it bad prevtiausly 
set out from, having been known even to return to confine^ 
meat. 1 conceive it unnecessary to detail observed .ins^baqcea 
of this astofiisliiiig fact, because, in the featliered. race, il^,is 
well known to every student of natural history. It will be 
enough to mention, that 1 have an instance, on indisputable 
fttithority, of a lame redstart returning regularly for sixteen 
summers to the same garden. 

Among tnammalians, numerous instances have been re* 
corded, resting on iMiexoeptionable testimony, of aniniaki 
returning straiglvtto their accustomed haunts, over pastures 
and across streams tlliley could not possiblv have ever tra* 
versed before, and by a nearer and very difmrent route from 
that by which tdieyi had .been driven or carried. To these I 
will add the foHowingj which occurred to the personal know* 
ledge of my informant. A cat, from the centre of an intricate 
and populous seaport town**^, was shipped on board of a 
vessel bound for the Brazils; and, after performing the 
voyage to and fro, contrived to escape, on returning to its 
native port, and found its way, through several streets, to its 
former domicile. 

Mr. Jesse, in the third series of bis Gleanings^ has related 
a like anecdote of a reptile. Of a number of turtles, cap* 
lured on Ascension Island, chanced to be an individual which, 
to use the technical phrase, had lost one of its./Tvs. It was 
marked in the ordinary manner on the under shell, which 
marks are well known to be indelible. The vessel, on ar* 
riving in the Channel, was long detained by contrary winds, 
during which time a great mortality took place among the 
turtles; these dying one after another so fast, that it was 
at length resolved to cast what few remained of them, includ* 
ing the lame one, into the sea, to give them, as was said, a 
chance for their lives. Three years afterwards, this same 
turtle, with its three fins, and the marks of the hot iron 
beneath, was found again upon Ascension Island. 

It b sufficient to refer to the results of numerous experi¬ 
ments which have been instituted on the fry of the Sal* 
mbiiidse, to be convinced of the prevalence of the same sur¬ 
prising impulse also among fishes. 


♦ St. Hclicr’s, Jersey. 
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In the invertebrate animals, we have, apparently, proof of 
the existence of this principle, in the fact of the sreat dis¬ 
tances to which many hymenopterous insects are known to 
range for food. A decisive experiment, however, is still 
neeiled to render the inference conclusive; and I venture to 
suggest, to whoever may have the opportunity and inclination, 
that of marking a number of bees from the same hive, and 
suffering them to fly from, say, a hundred miles’ distance. 
There is hardly a doubt that they would be found to regain 
their abode; and it would be interesting to ascertain the 
•time they would require to do so. 

Some migratory birds are observed to resort annually to 
the exact same winter quarters; for illustrative proof of which, 
refer to Bewick’s description of the woodcock. Other species 
would seem to wander through the winter, of which the 
waxwing may be cited as an example. They all, however, 
appear to return to their former breeding haunts, where dis- 
pei*sion is effected, in those species which do not nidificate in 
society, by the older individuals (which are always the first to 
return) driving away their young of a former year; which 
latter, however, do not commonly retire farther than they can 
help, as I have had occasion to notice in some instances. 

The bearings of this law on the geographical distribution 
of species do not appear to have been sufficiently taken into 
consideration. For instance, Mr. Selby remarks, as an ex¬ 
traordinary circumstance, tending to show within what abrupt 
boundaries the natural range of particular species is confined, 
the abundance of the white stork in Holland, and its exces¬ 
sive rarity on the opposite Englisli coast. In Holland, be it 
remembered, it meets with encouragement; whereas, in this 
country, no sooner does an individual make its appearance, 
than it is immediately shot down. Once allowed to settle, 
it would doubtless soon colonise our fenny counties. 

Some years ago, a considerable flock of spoonbills settled 
in a part of Aberdeenshire; whereupon the whole neigh¬ 
bourhood uprose in arms, till every bird of them was killed. 
Here, probably, we have an instance of another phenomenon 
in the animal world, which should not be overlooked in this 
treatise. When a species increases numerically in any habitat 
beyond what the latter is adequate to sustain (a circumstance 
which, in the higher groups, can hardly happen, except in 
those of social habits), either their ranks are mysteriously 
thinned by what is termed epizooty^ or an erratic impulse 
(unrestrained by the localising principle we have been con¬ 
sidering; instinctively prompts a portion of them to seek fresh 
quarters. This is observed more in mammalians than in 
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birds, but is particularly noticeable in the insect tribes^ various 
species of which, thou({h solitary in their usual habit, have 
been known to assemble at times in prodigious multitudes, 
prompted by a general impulse, which, however, appears to be 
less conferred with intent to extend the previous range of their 
distribution, than to preserve the species within due bounds 
in its native locality; for^^he numerous dangers with which 
these wanderers are necessarily every where beset absolutely 
appear to suffice, in most instances, to prevent tlieir perma^- 
nently establishing themselves in other places; a remarkable 
fact, notorious to all who have attended to the subject. So 
many causes are there in operation which combine to circum¬ 
scribe the geographic range of species. 

A variety of important considerations here crowd upon the 
mind; foremost of which is the enquiry, that, as man, by re¬ 
moving species from their appropriate haunts, superinduces 
changes on their physical constitution and adaptations, to what 
extent may not the same take place in wild nature, so that, in 
a few generations, distinctive characters may be acquired, 
such as are recognised as indicative of specific diversity ? It 
is a positive fact, for example, that the nestling plumage of 
larks, hatched in a red gravelly locality, is of a paler and 
more rufous tint than in those bred U|x>n a dark soil.* May 
not, then, a large proportion of what are considered species 
have descended from a common parentage ? 

1 would briefly despatch this interrogatory, as abler writers 
have often taken the subject in band. It is, moreover, foreign 
to the professed object of this paper. There are many phe¬ 
nomena which tend, in no small degree, to favour the sup¬ 
position, and none more so than what I have termed the 
localising principle, which must occasion, to a great extent, 
what is called breeding in and in,” and, therefore, the 
transmission of individual peculiarities. We have seen, 
however, the extreme difficulties which most species have 

* Such is, at least, the uniform result of my experience ; though I could 
never discern a corresponding difference in the adults. TTiis curious fact 
was first intimated to me by a person who had a number of young larks 
for sale, among which were two nests of very rufous birds, and tluwe of 
a much darker colour: the former, he assured me, were found in a gravelly 
situation; the others on a dark soil. Some cases 1 have since noticed 
have verified the observation. ()n another occasion, I may probably bring 
together a number of analogous facts, in the form of a paper; but it 
would occupy too much space to do so here. It may, however, be added, 
that the agency of many species confers a reciprocity of adaptation; thus, 
the mode in which sheep graze has a decided tendency to reduce a country 
to tliat bare and bleak stale which suits best with their healtliy condition. 
Hence would accrue a necessary return of varieties to their normal 
characters. 
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to enooimter when occurring beyond the sphere of thetr 
adaptations; difficulties which must require human aid, in 
general, to render surmountable. But, without re-entering 
into the details of this subject, it will be sufficiently clear to 
all who consider the matter, that, were this sel^adapting 
mtem to prevail to any extent, we should in vain seek for 
those constant and invariable distinctions which are found to 
obtain. Instead of a species becoming gradually less nume¬ 
rous where its haunts grade imperceptibly away, we should 
discover a corresponding gradation in its adaptations; and, 
as the most dissimilar varieties of one species (those of the 
dog, for instance) propagate as readily together as iiKlividuals 
of the same variety, producing oilspriiig of blended clmrao 
ter6% so much so, that human interference is requisite to 
preserve a breed unadulterated, the unbending permanency 
of the distinguishing characterbtics of all wild animals b^ 
comes of double import. Moreover, the characters in which 
these differ are of a diverse kind from tliose observable in 
any but the most distant of mere varieties; for they rarely 
i^ree in the relative proportions of parts, which are the most 
fixed of all specific distinctions. It is, therefore, advisedly 
that we are enabled to state that the raven of the Cape ia 
distinct from the raven of South America; that both are again 
different from that of the South Sea Islands and from that of 
Europe. The common jay is diffused over a wide range of 
latitu^, but ia die same in Italy as in Sweden: this would 
not be were it affected by locality or climate; the very trivial 
distinctions, therefore, which characterise it apart from that of 
Japan, and from that of' Asia Minor, we are warranted in 
esteeming of specific value. Until the jays of intervening 
localities present inosculant characters!, or until precisely 
analogous diversities are, in wild nature, observed to be pro« 
duced by locality or climate, the above conclusion is as irre« 
sistible as il is incontrovertible. 

When, too, we perceive that species so very mneral in 
their adaptations as the typical C6rvidce are limited in their 
range, it behoves us to be most cautious in assuming tbe 
specifical identity of the most similar animals from widely 
separated localities. Let it be remembered that no reason 
can be assigned why those originally distinct should not 

* Individuals of very diverse breeds mostly do so : where the parents 
more nearly approximate, the young often entirely resemble ene or the 
othet. 

f Here the very remarkable iket, however, is not to be overlooked, that 
the Solitary African species of tro^ presents a combination of those 
colours and mari^s which uiiifbnnly distiiiguiah apart its muneroos con^ 
genera in the Oriental isles Ifimi those of South America. 
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exactly resemble. Human agency apart, I do not think there 
ia a single species which even approximates to universal distri¬ 
bution. Of course, we can only judge from probability and 
analogy. Great locomotive power, even the maximum, by 
no means necessarily implies an extensive distribution: wit¬ 
ness the common swifl, and its American analogue*, neither 
of which have been known to straggle across the Atlantic, 
like many birds of far less power of wing, but are bound by 
the localising principle. It is true, this principle can apply 
only to such species ns are locomotive; but it is equally true, 
that other causes analogously restrain the undue diffusion of 
those which are individually fixed. Thus we bear of the 
agency of sea currents in transporting seeds, which must 
abundantly be carried out Into the ocean by the action of 
rivers; but it appears not to have been remembered that 
steeping in sea water destroys the vital principle; that 
moisture induces germination, which, once excited, can only 
be checked by the final cessation of the vital functions, f 
Analogy would lead us to infer that such antagonist prin¬ 
ciples obtain throughout creation, whether or not human 
observation may have yet detected their existence. It would 
be easy to point out additional hindrances to the more exten¬ 
sive spread of species of fixed habit, by treating on the frac¬ 
tion which are allowed to attain maturity, even in their normal 
habitat, of the multitude of germs which are annually pro¬ 
duced; and if! what ratio the causes which prevent the 
numerical increase of a species in its indigenous locality 
would act where its adaptations are not in strict accordance 
will sufficiently appear, on considering the exquisite perfec¬ 
tion of those of the races with which it would have to con¬ 
tend. If there is a probability that any species has become 
naturally of general distribution, it is in the case of two 
iepidopterous insects, Acherontia A'tropos and Cynthia ciir- 
dui, both of which are of peculiarly erratic habits; and it is 
said that these are found throughout the world r yet the dif¬ 
ferences which exist in specimens from diverse localities are 
hMd to reconcile with specific variation, at least to judge 
from what tropical specimens I have seen of the former; 
and an eminent entomological friend has remarked to bie, in 
Conversation, that he is equally sceptical, judging from his 

* Ohwtilim pdl4s|;ios. 

+ This observation is, however, intended to apph merely to those of 
idbnd nlaots; for some maritime species, as the JPand^ee and cocos 

S ms, have their aeeds encaaed in tea-proof coverings, especi^y adap^d 
fhiirii^p on the waves: the restricted distnbutioa of such 

vegetables is provided fer on another principle* 
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own experience^ of many C^ntliias assumed to be cardui. It 
will be borne in mind, however, that man has unintentionally 
carried with him the seeds of the very prolific plants on which 
the painted-lady butterfly feeds, wherever he has introduced 
the Cere&lia. 

But to return to that mysterious ^iruiding principle, so im¬ 
portant, as we have seen, in regulating the distribution of 
species; and which I have asserted to be not wholly absent 
from the human constitution* It has been stated of many 
savages, and more particularly of the aborigines of Australia, 
that they are enabled to return for even hundreds of miles to 
their homes, though totally unacquainted with the route, 
being led by an intuitive impulse that they cannot explain. 
This seems incredible: but we know that diurnal birds will 
return by night from the heart of Africa to their former 
abode, marked individuals having done so; and we also know 
Uiat a pigeon, carried from Paris to Constantinople, has flown 
back to the former city: these facts will tend to diminish our 
scepticism. 1 have two instances, however, of the manifest¬ 
ation of this principle by Europeans, when in a state of in¬ 
sensibility ; for both of which 1 am indebted to the parties 
themselves, gentlemen of unimpeachable veracity: both of 
them return^, in this condition, to their temporary homes 
(one in the dark, and for upwards of a mile, having been 
thrown from his horse, which remained on the spot till found 
next morning), by routes with which they were quite un¬ 
acquainted. 1 am not disposed to enlarge at present on this 
subject, by enquiring to what extent numerous phenomena 
recorded of somnambulists may be explicable on this obscure 
principle. We hear continually of surprising instances of 
blind men finding their way, with a degree of accuracy very 
difficult to comprehend; and, also, of drunkards stumbling 
home, when apparently unobservant of external objects. It 
will be sufficient if these hints serve to awaken the reader’s 
attention, and so, peradventure, elicit some additional facts. 

We have now traced to their ultimate results certain of the 
bearings of the intuitive information conferred on brutes, 
which, in wild nature, mainly influences their actions. We 
have seen that man is denied innate knowledge of the pro¬ 
perties of ot^ts, and is, therefore, necessitated to observe 
and reflect; in a word, to learn. Hence the necessity of a 
long infancy and superior intelligence; hence that progres¬ 
siveness which so eminently distinguishes him from all 
other races. I have nowhere denied that other animals are 
capable of reflection; but I assert that, unrestrained by 
human influence, their inherent instincts sufficing to insure 
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their weal and maintenance, these, in consequence, supersede 
the necessity of habitual observation; whence their reasoning 
even may be independent of experience. Indeed, it is hard 
to instance a case wherein the conduct of truly wild animals 
may not be satisfactorily referred to instinctive motives; but 
that such cases do occur is shown by eaves swallows (Hirundo 
6rbica) having been known to immure a sitting sparrow that 
had usurped their nest* ; which fact is proved sufficiently to 
be in nowise referable to instinct, inasmuch as it is contrai^ 
to the ordinary habit of the species upon such occasions. It 
will be readily admitted, however, that such instances are 
extremely rare exceptions to the general rule; and I imagine 
there are few who will be disposed to refer the ordinary 
habits of any species of the lower animals to aught else than 
original intuition. 

1 have yet another phenomenon, which is now, I believe, 
for the first time introduced to notice. It is the occurrence, 
in domesticated animals, of what is analogous to idiocy in 
the human race. Of this I have several instances in poultry, 
and one in a sheep. It consists in the privation of more or 
less of that intuitive knowledge which is needed to enable an 
animal to maintain its existence amid the numerous dan^rs 
with which it is naturally surrounded; dangers against which 
no experience could suffice to fortify it. The creatures I 
allude to evinced a listlessness in their deportment strikingly 
similar to what is commonly observed in human idiots : they 
sought not the society of their companions; and one of them, 
a hen (of which only I can speak from personal observation), 
would heedlessly wander close before the kennel of a fierce 
dog, which the other fowls constantly avoided. Whether the 
dog would have attacked another fowl, 1 cannot say; very 
likely not: but it is a well known fact, that tlie most savage 
of the canine race will never attack a human idiot, nor a 
child, nor a person stupified by intoxication: of the truth of 
which latter, a most remarkable exemplification lately h^ 
pened in this neighbourhood; a drunken stranger having 
been absolutely permitted to share the straw of a very fierce 
watch-dog, which those it knows can hardly approach with 
safety. 

In the foregoing pages, I have all along been considering 
the diversity of human influence from that of all other orm- 
nised i*aces, rather in its effects towards these latter, than by 

* Even here it might be objected that man’s infiuenoe could alone have 
brought these species into contact; so hard is it to disentai^le ourselves 
entirely from the meshes of human interference. Such an oljection would, 
however, in this instance, be firivolous. 
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laklog the higher ground of natural theology in referenee te 
human kind, and recognising, in the grand aggr^ate nf alt 
that has been effected in past ages by the joint influence of 
every cause that has been in operation, not only a gradual 

E respective adaptation to the welfare of each succeeding rac^ 
ut an ulterior object in capacitating the globe for the resi¬ 
dence of human beings. A new era commenced with the 
introduction of man upon this world: a secondary iaUlUgence 
was permitted to assume the dominion over matter, in so fat 
OB, by experimenting upon its profterties, it can eluc^alo 
the unvarying laws which regulate these, a knowledge of 
which is indispensable to empower intellect to direct their 
©[aeration.* To man it was given to “ conquer the whole 
earth and subdue it;” and who can venture to aver the ulti¬ 
mate limits of those changes winch he every where superin¬ 
duces; changes which, in conjunction with the pl^ysical laws 
which wear away the land and uplift the bed of the ocean, 
may, in time, be gradually fatal to the normal condition of 
every other race, and to the existence even of by far the 
greater number ? that is, assuming, what there is every reason 
to infer, that the human species was the last act of creation 
upon this world, and that it will continue to bei so until its 
removal. It is needless to add, that a prodigious lapse of 
time is here required; and, to judge from data which the 
past history of the globe abundantly furnishes, in legible 
records, wherever we turn our eyes; to judge from the pro¬ 
gressiveness of human intellect, and the long, long while that 
must yet transpire ere man can hope to assume that rank, as 
a consistent being, for which his faculties clearly show that 
he was intended, the duration of his existence upon this 
planet would appear likely to bear proportion to that im¬ 
mense period that the globe will continue fitted for his 
reception; a period, it may be presumed, that will abun¬ 
dantly suffice to alternate the land and sea, as we know has 
repeatedly happened heretofore, and which may sweep from 
existence the inhabitants of the present ocean, as those of 
which the exuvies occur in the chalk have become exlUict 
before them.f The past affording the only record from which 
we are competent to judge rationally of the future, this inverse 
analogy would argue a continuance of the refrigeration of our 
planet, till it shall be again unfitted for the existence of or- 

« ** Homo, ostune mmistar et ioterpres, tantum facit et iatsUigit quMHum 
de^atune oraine re vel mente obserraverit; nee amplius scit aut poUat/*-<»- 
Lant MOcifn. 

f Exeent man shall have ddtnestlcated some of thette, afid artifickny 
traiisfarrea them to new localities. 
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E nie beings. As by a catenation of obvioas and palpaUe 
its we can trace back the histoty of this world to a state of 
fusion, if not of general nebulosity, so are we warranted in 
anticipating its future congelation, when old age shall hate 
come over it as barrenness, and the gases shall have solidified 
by intensity of cold; when, it may be, the son himself shall 
have grown dim, and nature, in so far as this systeih is con¬ 
cerned, have sunk in years; when the stupendous Cycle shall 
have been accomplished. Then, and with humble reverence 
let the mighty acts of Supreme Omnipotence be spoken of, 
it may be that the eternal and ever-glorious Being which 
willed matter into existence shall pronounce on it the final 
doom of annihilation; and 

—“the great globe itself 

.shall dissolve, 

And, like the baseless fabric of a vision. 

Leave not a rack behind.’* 

Or, what is far more probable, to judge from the universal 
analogies of all that Is within our grasp, its elements shall 
again be called forth into light and life, and blaze forth the 
recommencement of the same system* 

It is inconsistent with our notions of divine benevolence, to 
suppose that the human race shall be suffered to linger here 
upon earth, till such secondary causes as we have been con¬ 
sidering should suiUce to gather the last man to his fathers. 
Tooting^ Surrey^ Dec. 1. 1836. 


A ax. VII. Description qf some singularly formed Orthopterous 
Insects. By George Robert Gray, Esq. 

GyIvIRORo'oxs Q. R. Orajf. 

Head smalb of a long triangular siiape^ with the angles 
rounded. Antentute {^n\y si few basal joints remained in the 
specimen) apparently monilifbrm. Lah'um small, shaped like 
a horseshoe. Mandiblts strongly dentated. Eyes very 
iinall. Palpi with the last joint truncated, somewhat rounded, 
and slightly enlarging towards the tip. Body very long, cylin¬ 
drical ; the thorax occupying more than a third of its whole 
iMgdiy drstificCly dividing into prothorax, mesothc^ax^ and 
metathorax. The first is the longest, and cylindrical; the 
hMI tlTD are nearly eqtiah Abdman of eight joints, the last 
the tarj^st, i0Hfh the api6i routtd^,'depressed arid margined 
abovat And wt^out any caudal appendage^ Anterior hig$ 
moderately strong, compressed and dentated in front; the ittrsi 
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oomptfied of two long slender joints without a claw. Posterior 
short, and received in cavities on each side of the 
liody. The cavities which receive the second pair of legs occupy 
the spaces between the mesothorax and metathornx; while the 
third pair are contained in the interval between the metatho* 
rax and the first joint of the abdomen. The legs are much 
compressed. Femora broad and armed at the apex, with a 
blunt spine, serving as a guide to (he tibia, when in the act 
of being drawn beneath them. Tihuc broad, compressed, 
and strongly armed with a short spine at the tip. Tarsi 
biarticulated, ciliated beneath, and furnished with a very small 
claw. 

C. Campbe'llii G. if. Gray,* 15,^ 

Smooth; head, forelegs, and last joint of the abdomen dark 
brown; thorax reddish brown; abdo- • - • 
men (except the last joint), and the 
two posterior, pairs of legs, yellowish 
brown, with a tinge of darker colour. 

Brought from Melville Island, on the 
north coast of New Holland, by Major 
Campbell; who informed me that he 
was unable to keep a single plant in his 
green-house on account of the ravages 
of this insect. It bores in their stems; 
and the withering of the plants alone ^ 
betrays the secret work of the spoiler. 

Its form is admirably adapted for its 
mode of life. The power which it has 
of drawing its legs at pleasure into the 
cavities at the sides of the body en¬ 
ables it to assume a shape almost per¬ 
fectly cylindrical; while the short blunt 
spine at the end of the tibia, being pro¬ 
truded, keeps the insect fast when it 
is engaged in boring. The name given 
by the colonists to mis insect was the wireworm. 

I mi^ here mention that a species of the genus Gryllot^lpa 
is also found in New Holland, but of a small size. Specimens 
have also been brought fiom Brazil, India, China, and £^ypt. 

The grbUp to which I am now desirous of directing atten¬ 
tion has been sadly neglected by entomologists, although it 
contains, as is here exemplified, some very singularly formed 
species, which are well worthy of notice. Those to which I 
am about to refer are included under my subgeneric name of 

* I^red, but not described, in TramhUion of Cuvier, pi. 18L 
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Anosto^stoma. 

Antenna much longer than the body, muItUarticulate, 
setaceous. Labrum lar^, crescent^shaped. Head very large, 
globose above, somewhat elevated into a ridge between Uie 
antennm, with three ocelli at the base; the eye prominent, and 
somewhat crescent-shaped. Mandibles long, porrected in 
some, horizontal, strong, dilated and dentated at the tip. 
Trophi much exposed. Mentum long, somewhat narrow, 
but rather dilatea near the tip. Labial palpi slender, basal 
joint short, second shorter tnan the third, which is much 
more slender than the others, with the tip membranaceous 
and dilated. Maxillaiy palpi very slender, long, with the 
tip ending in an acute spine; first and second joints eaual 
to one another, the third and fourth also equal, the nfth 
rather longer than the fourth^ with the tip membranaceous 
and slightly dilated. Prothorax as long as broad, with die 
margin somewhat rounded. Abdomen long, broad, with short 
caudal appendages, which are hirsute. Legs long, especially 
the hind ones; the tibia of all strong, spinous. Tarsi four- 
jointed. Apterous in both sexes. 

A. austuala'si^. G. R . 

Gray. 16.) Ferrugi¬ 
nous; abdomen variegated 
witli yellow; legs yellow; 
tip of the mandibles black; 
those of the male porrect; 
of the female horizontal. 

'il^e two specimens ex¬ 
amined were brought fW>m the interior of Australia, about 
300 miles up the country. I can give no information about 
its baUts, as no remarks were sent with them. The species 
is aDied to Lociista spirr6sula md L. pdpa; which form the 
gemfes Brad^porus of Latreille. Both are inhabitants of 
AfHic». From the ^eat length of the antennae, and in pos¬ 
sessing anal appendages, it 
appears to be allied to the 
crickets; but, as the insect 
has four joints in all its tarsi, 

I have placed it with the 
locusts. 

In the same subgenus must 
be placed a species somewhat 
similarly formed, long since figured by Herbst {Nat.J^^^i 
BerL Iseue Schi^eUf vol. iv.), under the name of Locusta 
monstrbsa. 17.) This him never been referred to by any 
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elMbnoidlorislt since its publication. Its peculiarities aret that 
the mandibles (of the male) are horizontal and long, with the 
dentnted and curved, so that the tw'o ends meet; and 
tm head is peculiar from having a wing*Iike projection on 
eftch (dde, with the margins dentated. This insect is supposed 
to eome from Surinam; and I would propose to call it A. 
H^rbstiif in honour of its first describer. 

Another very singular insect will be found in StolPs work 
on Cigales, under the name of Gryllon aquatique cornu, 
which appears to come near the foregoing, though the form 
of the head is totally — 

distinct. It is very long, 
truncate, with two long 
acute curved horns, 
projecting forwards 
oVerthe fip: the latter 
is vei^ large, pyriform, 
covering the mandi¬ 
bles : the palpi are 
filiform. For further 
characters, I must refer 
to the figure of this 
curious insect, with the name of H^nicus St611ii. 18.) 

Before dosing the remarks on orthopterous insects, I would 
add some notes regarding the Phdsmidie, which have oc¬ 
curred to me since my Synopsis was published. 

In that work, I have stated (note, p. 5, 6.) that I could 
not adopt M. Orville’s arrangement of the Plerophasm^ta 
into those with distinct or indistinct ocelli; but, as 1 then gave 
no reason for my rejection of it, I avail myself of this oppor¬ 
tunity of doing so, as it might be satisfactory to M. Serville. 
I' wifi take a few examples: those wdth distinct ocelli, in 
which division would come Ph^sma Tith6nus, acanthopterum, 
tur^gatum, and H^pei; whilst amongst those w*hich have 
none, ahd yet must be placed with the former, are Pb^sma 
c6rnuceps, ar^mtum, and acuticorne. I may also observe that 
^everal of those which would not be considered by M. Serville 
to bdbng to the restricted genus Ph^sma also possess distinct 
dcetfi; thus Podocfinthus T;^phon, Xer6derus Kirbyi, Acro- 


Phibalbsbina Lepellet^rii do not possess Uiis character. I 
ti*i!ist, therefore, that the above statement may justify my 
o^tfii^ another arrangement of the family in my Syfiopsis. 

I estiiblished the genus Heteron^mia (p« 19.) for the reoep- 
insect of tiiis family, peculiar for the shortness of 
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family, peculiar for the shortness of 
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its hind legs. But it hAs since occurred to me that that 
shortness may be owing to some accident; for the late Lans- 
down Guildingy in the Linneean Transactions^ has informed 
us tbatf ^^if it loses a leg by violence^ this is reproduced^ but 
of a smaller size, at the next change of skin ’’ (my Synopsis^ 
p« 11.); hence it is not improlmble that this accident might 
have happened to the specimen which 1 examined. This re¬ 
production is well known to occur with crabs and lobsters, 
and also with spiders. 

An example of this phenomenon is well shown by a sped* 
men of J3iapherodes, contained in the Linnsean Society’s col¬ 
lection ; which has one of its hind legs short, while the other 
is of the natural size; proving, in this case, that one leg only 
was injured, and renewed on change of skin. 

Acanthod^rus scabrbsus (p. 14.) I now believe (from a 
specimen kindly lent me by Mr. Templeton, brought from 
the Isle of France) to be the larva of a winged species, which 
has not yet been discovered in it^ perfect state. Acanth6* 
dcrus Dumcrilii, and even A. spiohsus (p. 14.), with Bacteria 
frAgilis, acteri6sa (p. 18.), and spinosa (p. 48.), may probably 
prove to be only larvae. 

I have offered these suggestions for the purpose of calling 
the attention of entomologists to an examination of the doubt¬ 
ful points, and, at the same time, to correct these supposed 
errors in ray Syno 2 )sis of the family. 


Art. VIII. Observations upon the Boulders of Trap RockSy SfC.y 
which occur in the Diluvium of Essex. By J. Brown, Esq., 
F.G.S* 

In the Magazine of Natural Historyy Vol. VIII. p. 349, 
350.» there is a synoptical table of the boulders of trap rocks, 
porphyries, granite, &c., which have been found in the gravel 
at Stanway, and other places within a radius of fifteen miles, 
in the county of Essex. 

It is well known, that all rocks recognised by the above 
terms, from possessing characters peculiarly their own, and 
which are found, in some parts of the world, occupying exten¬ 
sive tracts of country! are of an igneous, or volcanic, origin. 

But, although this fact is familiar to those who make this 
subject their study, it is not commonly known to^ pepsons^ in 
general, that the gravel which is used every day in repairing 
our common roaos, and which is spread over a larMportion 
of this and the adjoining counties of Suffolk and Norfolk, to 
a considerable depth, is in part, and in some localities largely, 
Vol. I.— No. 3. N#f. m 
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composed of ancient lavas. In that part of our island now 
under review^ the surface being unbroken save by the partial 
sinkings for water and gravel, there does not appear such ex- 
Gttement to the study of geology as in the mining and quarry¬ 
ing districts, or where the surface is broken by natural causes, 
diaplaying the rocks to the discerning spectator in the most 
inviting manner. Still, to enquiring individuals, the deposits, 
even in these localities, become deeply interesting when their 
mineral chracters are investigated and made known. 

Numerous other rocks in the series have contributed 
towards the great accumulation of detritus which forms our 
deposits of gravel : but the chief object of the present 
communication is a confirmation, b}^ a series of experiments, 
that the boulders of basalt, porphyry, &c., belong to that class 
of rocks termed trap, and to which an igneous origin is attri¬ 
buted by our most eminent geologists. 

To prove, ns far as artificial heat on a small scale can ac¬ 
complish it, tlie igneous nature of the basalts, jmrphyries, 
greenstone, and even granite, which 1 have found in our 
neighbourhood, I have recently submitted fragments of each 
of those rocks to the action of heat produced by the oxy- 
hydrogen blow-pipe on Heinming’s principle; and I have 
much pleasure in stating that they were all completely fused 
by tliis means, without the aid of any additional flux. While 
under this process, some melted much more readily than 
others: the basalts, for instance, melted comparatively easily 
to what the porphyries did: this difference in fusion appears 
easily to be accounted for, by the basalts containing iron, 
Sod% or potash (perhaps all three), more or less, in larger 
quantities than is found in the porphyries. 

The compact felspar, which forms the matrix of the porphy¬ 
ries, containing potash, may In* the means of facilitating its 
fusion; but its not containing so much iron as the basalts, 
may be the reason of its fusing more slowly than the latter. 

All the basalts which 1 submitted to this test, in this series 
of experiments, melted with less than half the heat that was 
employed to fuse the porphyries. 

The following are the {larticulars observed as the fusion 
of eaob specimen mentioned in Vol. VIII. took place. The 
fragiTMits submitted were about the size of peas, and are now 
attacked to their respective specimens. 

1. Hornblende rock. This is merely basalt accompanied by 
minerals freauently found in this kina of rock. This readily 
fused into a Uack glass, with effervescence. 

f. Hornblende basalt. This fused with rather more difii* 
eultyi aud with effervescence. 
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S, Compact felspar, with crystals of common felspar (por* 
phyries). This fused with difficulty, and with efiervescenot. 
The colour of the stone is blue; but it fused into a light* 
coloured mass of irregular forms. This porphyry is com* 
mon in our gravel pits. 

4—6. These three specimens are porphyries; compact 
felspar with crystals of the same mineral: they are distinct 
in structure, and their composition is various; but the fusion 
was nearly alike in all three. They fused with difficulty, and 
with effervescence. 

7—14. These eight specimens are basalts, being composed 
mainly of hornblende, or augite, in crystals of various forma 
and sizes: they are all of a mack colour. They all fused into 
perfectly vitreous globules, with a comparatively small degree of 
heat. It is worthy of remark, that No. 8. was perfectly melted 
before the flame of the blow-pipe had attained its full size and 
degree of heat. It has been before observed of this specimen, 
that, in external form and appearance, this is like the Rowley 
rag, a stone which the town of Birmingham is paved with; and, 
if fusion is a good test, they are alike in composition; for a 
fragment of the Rowley basalt, from one of my cabinet speci¬ 
mens, fused in the same time, and with the same low degree 
of heat, as No. 8. from the gravel. This result is in ac¬ 
cordance with the experiment made some years ago, by Mr. 
Gregory Watt of Birmingham, upon this very stone. He fused 
seven hundred weight of the Rowley basalt at one time; and it is 
stated that it melted with less heat than was necessary to melt the 
same quantity of pig-iron. Basalt is not scarce in our gravel. 

More than twenty other specimens found in the gravel, 
consisting of basalt and porphyries, and distinct from those 
above-noticed, with several kinds of granite, sienite, and 
greenstone, were in the series of experiments submitted to the 
action of heat by this blow-pipe. The whole of them were 
fused, at least fragments of them of about the size of peat; 
some with much less trouble than others : but fusion was at¬ 
tained in all the instances. The basalts fused the most readily 
in these instances, as well as in the former. 

1 tlien endeavoured to ascertain, by the same test, what 
analogy existed between the porphyries and basalts found in 
boulders in our gravel, and the same kind of rocks in siiUf 
in different localities in England and Scotland; specimens 
of which 1 had myself collected, at various times, from the 
rocks themselves. 

The porphyries selected for these experiments were those 
from the Calton Hill, Edinburgh, and two varieties of red por¬ 
phyry from distinct dykes which cross the river Garry; ana are 

1C ft 
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86en cutting through stratified rocks, near the Blair of Athol. 
Another specimen of porphyry, iVom the Pass of Killie- 
krankie; and one from Ben Awe, near Inverary; and one 
from near Inverness. There was almost a uniform appearance 
in all these porphyries while under the heat of the blow-pipe. 
The same was observed in the porphyries from the gravel. 
The specimens from the Calton Hill fused with difficulty, and 
effervescence. The porphyry from the dykes near Blair 
is of a red colour: it fused under the blow-pipe to a snowy- 
white enamel, with effervescence. The porphyry from near 
Inverary is as red as that from the Blair of Athol; but it 
fused into a black glass. 

The porphyry of the Wrekin Hill, near Colebrook Dale, 
in Shropshire, showed the same reluctance to complete fusion 
as those from the gravel, and those from Scotland. 

The porphyry of the Wrekin appears to be composed of 
portions of clinkstone of various sizes, united in a paste, which 
may be termed a felspathic breccia. It is a hard and beauti¬ 
ful rock, of a dark colour: in some places, it approaches to a 
reddish hue; it ultimately was fused into an irregular muss, 
with effervescence. 

Some compact felspars, with small portions of crystalline 
quartz, from Charnwood Forest, fused with great diffi¬ 
culty. These rocks have no crystals of felspar, like many of 
the porphyries, but are of a dull uniform texture and colour, 
with scarcely any mineral embedded in them to relieve the 
sameness, but the few portions of quartz. 

Several varieties of porphyry, of compact felspar with irre¬ 
gularly formed crystals of that mineral, fused slowly by direct¬ 
ing the whole of the heat, for some considerable time, upon 
the fragment. These were taken from a different part of the 
forest whence the former specimens were obtained. 

The greenstone, or sieniteof some authors, from Markfield 
Knoll, fused quickly, witli brisk effervescence, into a perfect 
globule of a glassy black colour. This stone has a large por¬ 
tion of hornblende in its mass, probably the cause of its easy 
fusion. 

The sienite of Mount Sorrel fused veiy slowly into an 
irregular shapeless mass. In this the felspar fused into a 
perfect white enamel, as in the instance above-noticed in the 
porphyry of Scotland. 

A specimen of compact felspar from Mount Sorrel fused 
instantly into a black glass globule; while a fragment from a 
vein of felspar in the neighbouring sienite could only be 
superficially vitrified, without altering its angular form. 

A small portion of crystalline felspar, from the great mass 
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wliicli is to be seen in contact with limestone in Glen Tilt, 
Scotland, fused with effervescence, and swelled up into twice 
its natural size whilst under its greatest heat. A ^eater 
degree of intumescence was observed in this felspar than in 
all the trials made. It fused into a perfectly white globule, a 
transparent glassy enamel. 

A small portion of the red granite, also, from Glen Tilt, 
fused into a white enamel. 

Basalt. — A l)lack basalt from a dyke, which cuts through 
the porphyry on the north-eastern side of the Calton Hill, 
about 14 ft. in thickness. 

Another specimen of basalt, from the overlying mass which 
forms the summit of Salisbury Crags. A finer-grained 
basalt, from another part of this hill. A specimen from 
Arthur’s Seat. Another basalt, part of the rock on which 
Edinburgh Castle is elevated. Two specimens of amyg- 
daloidal traji, from separate and distinct dykes, seen at St. 
Bernard’s and St. George’s Wells, cutting through the coal- 
measures, and crossing the Water of Leith river at Edinburgh. 

Greenstone from the Hill of Kinnoul, near Perth. A speci¬ 
men of basalt from a (juarry near Perth. Basalt from a dyke 
which underlies the slate rocks at Dunkeld, and from the rock 
on which stands Dumbarton Castle; also several specimens 
of basalt from the vicinity of this latter town, of various 
mineral composition, but principally hornblende; with several 
varieties of basalt from the Island of Mull. 

All the above basalts, with the exception of those two 
from the dykes crossing the river called the Water of Leith, 
fused with the greatest ease, with a comparatively low degree of 
heat, and with a brisk effervescence, into black glass globules. 
The two specimens which form the exception to this easy 
melting appear to be of a different composition to the others : 
they are of a coarse granular structure, blue, and not of a deep 
black colour, which distinguishes the other basalts from Scot¬ 
land. These two basalts fused, with more difficulty, into 
irregular vitreous masses. The absence of hornblende pro¬ 
bably makes the difference. 

From the conclusions drawn from the obscrvatiqns made 
during the time these operations were proceeding, there is 
evident a geneial feature with regard to basalt, those broken 
from the rocks vi situ, and also those from tlie gravel; in both 
instances the fusion was almost uniformly complete: but all 
the basalts were fused, even the most stubborn of them (so to 
speak), with much less time and heat than was necessary for 
the porphyries. The porphyries collected from the gravel, 
and those which were broken from the same kind of rocks in 
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sUtti sho«[^ the same reluctance to fuse in one instance as in 
the other. Although the porphyries were fused ultimately^ 
and with effervescence, they required three times the heat 
whidi was necessary to melt the basalts* This result is just 
what might be expected, when we know, by means of this 
instrument, that hornblende, or augiie, is the principal mineral 
constituent of basalt, because either is so much easier melted 
than felspar, which latter is the principal mineral substance 
in the composition of the porphyries. 

Those substances which contain the smallest proportion of 
silex are the most ductile under heat. We find that horn¬ 
blende has a less quantity of silex, by nearly twenty per 
cent, in its composition, than most of the felspars; and this 
is the reason that basalt, which is mainly composed of horn¬ 
blende, fuses so much quicker than porphyry. 

Having some modern basaltic lavas by me from Vesuvius, 
I submitted portions of them to this blow-pipe. I found that 
some of the basalts from the gravel, and some of those from 
Scotland, fused as easily as the lava of 1805. 

The blow-pipe would not, perhaps, be worthy of confidence, 
as a test for making us acquainted with some of the charac¬ 
ters of rocks, if the same results were obtained in the trap, 
the mechanical, and fossiliferous limestone rocks. But dif¬ 
ferent results were effected, as specimens of the latter were 
submitted to its heat. Several varieties of oolite, mountain 
limestone, calcareous spar, millstone grit, and several .siliceous 
sandstones were tried with the same degree of heat as that 
which fused the trap, &c.; but fusion could not l^e effected in 
any of them: the grit and sandstones vitrified only. A speci¬ 
men of old red sandstone, from its having felspar in its com¬ 
position, was more altered than any of the others; while, at 
the same time, a fragment of green porphyry, with the same 
degree of heat, fused instantly into a dark glass globule. 

^anwai/f Jan, 2. 1837. 


Art. 1X« Observations on the luminous Meteors commonly 
termed Shooting Stars. By Jonathan Couch, Esq., F.L.S. 

The meteorological constitution of the atmosphere is, 
perhaps, less understood than any other department of 
science; of which we have a remarkable proof in the insuf¬ 
ficient, not to say absurd, explanations that have been 
hazarded in reference to the phenomena of the luminous 
meteors commonly termed falling, or shooting, stars, con- 
eerning which what has been advanced is scarcely more pro- 
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bable than the opinion of the ancientSy that they were the 
very things expressed by their common English n^me. 

It is sometbing« however^ that attention is now directed to 
tlie subject; and the following observations are commumcatod 
with the view as well of inviting further enquiry, as of record¬ 
ing what materials 1 have been able to collect, from personal 
observation, for the use of those who may be better able to 
give the desired explanation. 

The most common and abundant of these meteors are 
those which simply become visible, apparently from inflam¬ 
mation ; which fall from their altitude, usually, in an oblique 
course; and, after the lapse of a few seconds, cease to be 
visible. These are commonly of a pale yellowish tint; often 
pass in a waved, or serpentine, course, not unfrequeutly in a 
nearly horizontal line ; and appear to be influenced by the 
resistance of the air; which, however, does not guide them, 
unless we are to suppose that tliere is a difierent current in 
the place where they appeared, for their slope is in every 
direction, as compared with the wind blowing at the time* 
1 once, about the end of the month of September, but in 
what yeai’ I have not recorded, had an opportunity of seeing 
as many of these meteors in one niglit, as, during the lapse of 
many years, with excellent opportunities, I have ever wit¬ 
nessed, if the whole were added together. Tliey were inces¬ 
sant during a ride of many miles; but 1 could not count 
more than ibur visible at once. This meteor never appears 
in thick and misty weather; but, if clear, they are seen in 
the coldest, as well us the warmest, seasons. Sometimes they 
make a great blaze in their course; and, in one instancy I 
observed one which, in its progress, parted into two, of about 
e(]ual size; one of tlie portions keeping on its course, while 
the other dropped off more perpendicularly, as if of greater 
specific gravity. 1 have known it to show a tendency tp 
ascend towards the end of its course, to undulate four or five 
times in its progress, and, when the time of its duration is 
five or six seconds, to suffer an evident declension of size 
before extinction. 

A shooting star, very different from the former^ 
which is accompanied with a luminous train, and which 
always proceeds in a straight line, as if projected by force. 
It differs from the former, also, in colour, being of a fipp 
white; and, from careful and repeated observation, it appears 
that the train is not formed, or kindled, from the body pf .^he 
meteor, but consists of an immense assemblage of fine ffraipik 
that appear, or are kindled, at the same time as the body, anp 
from the same cause, but of particles that were at the time in 
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the re| mm through which it passed, in one instance (in 
November, 1836), the train, as it is termed, was projected 
without the appearance of any concentrated body; and the 
origin had not become extinct by the time that it had reached 
its termination. In all these instances of a star with a train, 
th^rojection has been rapid and horizontal. 

The distinctness of form, as well as of colour and motion, 
with which these meteors are seen; their change of direction, 
often within a small space; the apparent obstruction they 
meet with from the air; and their evidently occasionally low 
position ; are proofs that they exist at no great distance from 
the earth. But, although 1 have seen them fall so low as 
only to be hidden from me by a rather lofty hedge, I never 
yet saw one that actually reached the ground ; n circumstance, 
however, that has been reported to me by an autlmrity which 
I cannot doubt. Two ladies, of veracity and intelligence, 
assured me that they witnessed together the fall of‘ a star- 
shoot, from a considerable elevation in the air, to the gravel 
walk on which they stood, the place of descent being at the 
distance of but a few yards; and from this spot the meteor 
ran along for some distance l>efore it disappeared, leaving no 
impression or mark of its existence. 

The following, which occurre<l to myself, is equally inca¬ 
pable of explanation on any principles “ of our philosophy,'* 
though, perhaps, of a different kind from either of the preced¬ 
ing phenomena; — On July 1. 1832, riding homeward in the 
evening, whilst the lightning was vivid, and thunder loud and 
frequent, a ball of light, of about the size of a large orange, 
met my view on the right, towards the north-west, distant 
about 20 yards. As if projected from a cannon, it passed 
straight and rapidly across the lane, close betbre me, and was 
instantly lost sight of on the other side. The whole was the 
work of an instant; the ball, of a steel blue, passing but at 
the elevation of my head, utiattended by any noise or explo¬ 
sion, and evidently unconnected with the lightning that glared 
around. 

The following may, perhaps, have still less connexion with 
the phenomena of u star-shoot, but deserves to be recorded, as 
being combined with a sudden develo})cnient of light, and, at least 
in some of the particulars, of more frequent occurrence than, 
from the paucity of observations connected with it, might be 
supposed. The particulars of the instance now given 1 derive 
from some intelligent fishermen, who were thrown into gi*eat 
danger by the occurrence: — Aug. 10. 1835. The weather 
fine, rather calm, warm and cloudy. In the evening, at a few 
miles from land, a light was first seen to fall from the clouda 
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on the water, but without a sound; a violent and sudden wind 
immediately followed it, by which the sea, within the limited 
space, was thrown into great commotion. The wind blew 
from every point of the compass, the vessels within its range 
being obliged to let all their sheets fly, and the boats striking 
their sails for safety. The fury of the gust lasted for about 
an hour, and was confined to about a couple of square miles: 
at its termination, all was again quiet. The subsequent 
direction of the wind was between north and east, and the 
barometer fell, but without a change of weather. 


Art. X. Meteorological Retrospect for the Year 1836. 

By W. H. White, Esq. 

This year commenced with a very sharp frost. The mini¬ 
mum temperature of the night of the 1st was 12° of Fahren¬ 
heit, which was also the minimum for the whole year. Thaw 
commenced on the 4th ; and on the 5th, at noon, the thermo¬ 
meter stood, in the shade, at 50^. Frost returned on the 8th; 
a slight fall of snow^ took jiluce on the 11th. The remainder 
of the month was dry and mild. 

At 64 A. M. on the 13th, a very beautiful meteor appeared 
in the £., and took a s. w. direction. It was visible about 
3 seconds with a short train of sparks. 

February was, upon the whole, u rough tempestuous month ; 
N. and N. w. winds prevailing, particularly on the 17th and 
18th, which were two very stormy days. The latter part of 
the month was cold and wet; nights slightly frosty. 

exhibited an unusual range of the barometer; and 
more than an average quantity of rain fell. There were only 
four fine days. Prevailing winds, \\\ and a. w., with a few 
frosty nights towards the close of the month. 

April was the coldest corresponding month known in £ng^ 
land for many years, especially at the close, which was cha¬ 
racterised by severe frosts and snow, and strong northerly 
winds. On the last day of the month, the thermometer waa 
29° at 8 A. M. ; which cold was very injurious to fruit trees 
and tender vegetation. 

MayyfM particularly noted for a continued series, for twenty- 
eight days, of dry cold n. and n. e. winds: the only interrupt- 
tion was a s. w. wind on the 11th, 12th, and 13tl). Grasa 
became parched with drought, and vegetation was scanty and 
unhealthy. .; ^ ^ 

Jwie was also a dry month, and not hot, with prevailing^ 
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8. w. winds. Vegetation recovered its healthy appearance^ but 
remained very scanty. 

July commenced with great heat, especially during the first 
ten days. Thunder on the 5lh and 6th. "I'he 20Lh and 21st 
were remarkable for being tempestuous, with strong gales, 
accompanied w'itli thunder, lightning, and heavy rain, which 
greatly reduced the ternpernlure. On the 20th, so great was 
the change, that the thermometer, which at noon stood at 7/>% 
at S P. M. was only 50°. One of the most perfect solar halos 
I ever witnessed, exhibiting the prismatic colours in higli per¬ 
fection, with a parhelion below the sun, appeared at 8 a. m., 
and continued visible till 11 a. M. The barometer was sinking 
at the time the halo appeared, and rain i’ollowed in twenty 
hours. 

August w^as decidedly the finest month in the year, notwith¬ 
standing tlie great prevalence of n. k. winds. A violent 
thunder storm passed over on the 14th, acc()n)panied with 
heavy rain. This storm was very violent, between 8 and 9 P. M., 
at Liverpool, and did much damage to the shipping in the 
harbour. A violent thunder storm, on the same day, did much 
damage in Austria, destroying houses, barns, and even life. 

September. The cold northerly winds, and constantly cloudy 
sky, for the first twenty days of this month, reduced the tem¬ 
perature of the month much below the mean. 

Octoha' was wet, cold, and stormy, especially the 1 st, 6th, 
11th,and 12lh. Aurone boreales were visible on the 5th, I5th, 
and 18th. On the 29th, snow fell to the depth of 4i in. in 
the metrojwHs. In the country it was considerably deeper, 
and did not entirely disappear till the 1 st of 

November^ the first week of which was wet and cold, with 
frosty nights. From the 8th there was an almost uninter¬ 
rupted succession of s. w. winds, accompanied with light 
showers, till the memorable hurricane on the 29th, which was 
one of the most terrible known in England for many years. 
The violent gusts of w’ind, chiefly from the n. w., did much 
damage, leaving many a sad memento behind both by land 
and sea. From the most authentic accounts of this gale 
which have reached me, it appears that it commenced on the 
23d, on the eastern shores of North America, off* St. Lawrence. 
A ship from Poole fell in with it on the 26th, in lat. 47® n., 
long. 32^ 20^ w., and was thrown on her beam ends. It con¬ 
tinued its progress across the Atlantic, and reached the 
Land’s End about 7f a. m. ; Plymouth, a. m. ; Exeter, 

a. m. ; Weymouth, 10 a. m. ; Poole, lOj a. m. ; Farnham, 
12 noon. ; London, p. M. ; Suifolk coast, 2^ p. M. ; and 
Hamburg, at 6 p. m. Thus the storm travelled at the rate 
of about 50 miles per hour ; but the circular motion of the 
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wind had a velocity of from 150 to 150 miles per hour. The 
fury of the gale was most felt on the coasts of France and Bel¬ 
gium. At Ostend there was scarcely a house which was not un¬ 
roofed ; and so great was the demand for tiles, that they rose 
from 16 to 80 florins per 1000. The motion of the mercury 
in the barometer, during the most violent part of the hurricane, 
attracted great attention. On the morning of the 29th, at 9, 
the mercury stood at 29*30 in.: it soon afterwards began to 
sink very rapidly, exhibiting much agitation during the violent 
gusts of wind, tor which this hurricane was particularly re¬ 
markable; till 12 at noon, when it stood at 28*82 in. At 
2 p. M. the barometer had risen to 29*55, soon after which 
the wind lulled into almost a calm. 

December came in with an unusually high temperature. The 
thermometer ranging l>etween 50° and 56°. The min. during 
the nights of the 4th, 5th, and 6th, was above 50®. The great 
prevalence of s. w. winds during the first three weeks may 
account for the very high temperature; and, indeed, the very 
high winter temperature during tlie Inst three years may be 
attributed to the same cause. On the 23d % the wind shifted 
suddenly to the n., with a sinking barometer, and decreasing 
tem|TehUure, which was introductory to the memorable snow 
storm on Christmas day, which will be long remembered by 
the Londoners. Communication with the metropolis, for one 
whole week, was greatly retarded by land, the effects of which 
were seriously felt by the commercial houses. The drifted 
snow, in many places, measured from 12 ft. to 16 ft. in depth, 
but the average depth, as nearly as could be calculated, was 
about 4 ft. Ill London, the principal streets, during the 
whole of the Christmas week, resembled ploughed lands. The 
snow, having become mingled with the dirt in the streets, had 
lost its whiteness, and had very much the appearauce of black 
mould; so that carriages passed along the streets as silently 
as they would have done along a ploughed field. The gale 
on Christmas day from N. and n. e., independently of drifting 
the snow, did much damage to the shipping on the east coast. 
This gale, I believe, was general all over England ; but the 
direction in which the wind blew varied at diffei*enj: plac^ 
to almost every point of the compass. There was a consi¬ 
derable fall of snow in Spain, with an unusual decrease of 
temperature. — fV> H, White. London^ Feb. 13. 1837. 

♦ At New York, Dec. 21st, at 11 a.m., the thermometer sUmkI at 50® 
Fahrenheit above zero. In twenty minutes, it fell 32®; and at it 

stood at 16°. This sudden change was succeeded by a fall of snow, 
which was carried away by heavy rain, and a s. w. wind, on the 27th 
to the overflowing of several rivers. On the 28th, a n. w. wind blew, with 
hard frost. 
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REVIEWS. 

Art. I. The American Journal of Science and Art, Conducted 
by Benjamin Silliman, M.D. LL.D., <Src. Vol. xxxi. No. 1. 
October, 1886. 

The American Qimrterly Journal of Science and Art^ con¬ 
ducted by Professor Silliinan, has now reached its sixty-third 
number, having been carried through tlie difficulties wliich 
have attended its publication, by determined perseverance 
and unflinching exertions on the part of its editor, under 
circumstances which do not redound greatly to the credit of 
our transatlantic friends, considering that the periodical in 
question is the only one of the kind which can be said to 
have any direct claim upon them for support. The fault, 
however, may not rest entirely with the pul)lic; for it must be 
admitted that some departments of scientific research are not 

E ut forward in so correct or careful a manner as might fairly 
e expected in a publication which, from standing almost 
alone, holds so prominent a station as the one under notice. 
But, granting this, still the merits of the work arc such as 
most assuredly have entitled it to more general countenance? 
than it appears to have received; nor is it improbable that, 
had it met with more extensive support, the deficiencies 
which, in some particulars, arc now observed, in that case 
might not have existed. 

The American Journal of Geologyy and general Science^ 
undertaken by Mr. Featherstonhaugh, although conducted 
with considerable talent and energy, was relinquished after a 
vigorous but unsuccessful attempt to establish it. We trust, 
however, that Professor Silliman, having so long weathered 
the storm, will now have his meritorious exertions in the 
cause of science rewarded, as the real importance of the 
objects to which his journal is devoted are at this time 
rapidly becoming generally acknowledged, and there must 
necessarily be a corresponding increase in the number of 
those who are engaged in pursuits of a scientific nature. 

The last number which has reached us is partly occupied 
by a collection of miscellaneous notes, extracted from the 
Diary of a Naturalist^ during a tour, in 1835 , to the Falls of 
the Cuyahoga, near Lake Erie. These are penned in a free 
and pleasing style; and the writer is evidently one who has 
had his eyes about him, although, like many other indiscrimi¬ 
nate observers, he evidently possesses no definite acquaintance 
with the details of science; and his deficiency in this respect 
is so manifest, as to destroy, in a great measure, the interest 
which would otherwise have attended some of his remarks 
upon various points in natural history. 
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Sun^Juh Creek. — At nine o’clock this morning, the boat passed the 
south of Sun-fisli Creek, a small stream falling into the Ohio from the 
right bank. The hills here are nearly 300 ft. high, much broken, and divided 
by deep ravines into isolated masses. They arc now clothed, to their very 
summits, with the richest verdure of the for^t, and at this season are 
displaying the various tints of the different species that cluster around their 
sides; the pure white of the Cornus florida, and the rich pink of the 
Celtis ohioensis, now in full bloom, appear beautifully contrasted with 
the rich green of the woodlands. For the painter, this spot affbrds some 
of the finest views that are to be found on the Ohio. The river makes an 
abrupt bend opposite the mouth of the creek, and opens an extensive 
perspective of tlie richest scenery, both up and down the stream. TTie 
creek itself is lined with beautiful hills and shady ravines, some of which 
have given employment to the pencil of Mr. Sullivan, who has produced 
several masterly pieces taken from this vicinity. He is almost the only 
painter who has taken living views from the enchanting landscapes of Uie 
Ohio. 3'his summer he proposes visiting the cliffs of New River and the 
valley of the Greenbrier, wnere some of the most sublime and grand 
scenery has rested for ages unnoticed and unknown, except to the passing 
traveller, or the hunter, while chasing the deer amidst these lovely solio 
tuples. No country possesses more rich or varied scenery than the 
mountain regions on the tributary streams of the Ohio: in grandeur they 
may he excelled by the alpine groups of the globe, but in loveliness they 
are not surpassed.” (p. 2.) 

Alap 7. I spent a part of the forenoon in examining Judge T/s 
calnnet of natural historv. He has a fine collection of minerals, shells, 
and fossil organic remains. The minerals embrace nearly 1200 species, 
arranged in natural fannlies. The fresh-water shells amount to nearly 100 
species, the greater number of which are peculiar to our streams. The 
family of the ITniones alone contains about 90 species, all natives of the 
western waters. His collection of marine shells is also very fine. The 
library of tlic Judge embraces, besides a due proportion belonging to ^ 
own profession, many of the most valuable wntings of Cuvier and Bron« 
guiart, ill their original language, on the animal kingdom, as well as fossil 
organic remains, it is truly gratifying to see even a small part of the 
wealth of oiir country, and a share of its most brilliant intellect, devoted 
to the study and the developeincnt of the natural history of *the west;’ a 
subject deeply interesting, but, until recently, shrouded in much darknw. 
Within a few years, however, many bright lights have been kindled, which 
promise to illustrate the hidden arcana of nature. The conchology and 
Dotany of the great valley have been pretty thoroughly examined, while 
entomology, one of the most fertile branches, has been but partially in¬ 
vestigated, although tlie indcfatiguhle Say made u very fair beginning. 
The study of fossil vegetable and animal remains, of which the valley of 
the Mississippi is one vast cemetery, yet remains an almost entirely unex¬ 
plored field. But the time is nut distant when this vast cabinet of natural 
nistory, formed by a benevolent Creator for the study and admiration of 
man, will be classed and arranged by our own naturalists. Amongst the 
minerals in the cabinet of Judge T., I observed a specimen of native cin¬ 
nabar, or sulpburct of mercury, in ncicular crystals, being a fragment of a 
rolled mass of nearly ti pound weight. This rare and neautiful mineral 
was i()und on the waters of Paint (>eck, amongst the debris and rolled 
musses of primitive rocks w'liich abound through the tertiary deposits*. 


** * 1 know no term more appropriate for the immense deposits of clay, 
sand, and gravel, which compose tne western prairies, than that of tertiary: 
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from Cbilieothe to the ehorefi of Lake Erie, and must Jiave been brought 
from the region north of Lake Huron or Superior.” 

In the course of his observations, the writer enters into 
some details respecting the horrible atrocities interchanged 
between the native Indians and the white borderers during 
the latter part of the last century. These do not specially 
come within the province of the naturalist; but, as they ap¬ 
pear in the American Jmirnal of Science^ the admission there 
mast justify a quotation from them for our own pages. Lest, 
however, our scientific readers should be disposed to quarrel 
with us, we will only notice the exploits of one ‘‘Iiidian- 
hater,” or “ free man of the woods,” as the narrator terms 
them: — 

** I left Beavertown in the mnil coach at eleven a. iif. for Poland, in 
Trumbull County, Ohio, distant thirty-eight niilea. Directly on leaving 
Bridgewater, and crossing a small stream, on a neat bridge, we began to 
ascend a long steep hill, called * Brady’s Hill.* It received its name from 
an interesting border adventure, which occurred in ‘ early times,* near its 
base. Captain 8amucl Brady was one of that bund of brave men who 
lived, in the trying days of the American Kevointion, on the western 
borders, exposed to hII the horrors and dangers of Indian warfare, and 
whose names should be perpetuated in history. He held a commission 
under the United States, and, for a part of that time, commanded a com¬ 
pany of rangers, who traversed the forests for the protection of the 
ftontiers. He was bom in Shippensburgh (Pa.), in the year 1758, and 
removed, probably when a boy, into the valley of the Monongahelu. At 
the period of this adventure he lived on Charticr Creek, about twelve 
miles below Fort Pitt; a stream better known, however, to the pilots and 
keel'boatmen of modem days by the signiBcant name of ‘ Shiriee' He 
died in 1796, soon after the close of the Indian war. Samuel Brad}^ the 
hero of tlie following adventure, was over 6 ft. in height, with light blue 
eyes, fair skin, and dark hair: he was rcumrkal)ly straight; an athletic, 
bold, and vigorous backwoodsman, inured to all tlie toils and hardships of 
a frontier life, and had become veiy obnoxious to the Indians, from his 
numerous successful attacks on their war parties, and from shooting them 
in his hunting excursions, whenever they crossed his path, or came within 
reach of his rifle; for he was personally engaged in more hazardous con¬ 
tests with the savages than any other man west of the mountaiiis, except¬ 
ing thmiel Boone. He was, in fact, ** an Indian hater,** as many of the 
early borderers were. This class of men appear to have been more 
numerous in this region, than in any other portion of the frontiers; and 
this, doubtless, arose from the sluu^litcr at Braddock s defeat, and the 
numerous murdm and attacks on delenceless families that for many years 
followed that disaster. Brady was also a very successful trapper and 
hunter, and took more beavers than any of the Indians themselves. In 
one of his adventurous trapping excursions to the: waters of the Beaver 
River, or Mahoning, which in early days so abounded with the animals of 


they embrace all the characteristics of this formation; and if they do not 
rest on chalk, and cannot be called supcrcrctaceous, they rest on lime 
rocks, which belong to the saeondary deposits, and, in a geological view, 
these unconsolidated beds are strictly tertiary.*’ 
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this species, that it took its name from this fact, it so happened that the 
Indians surprised him in his camp, and took him prisoner. To have shot 
or tomahawked him on the spot would have been but a stnail gratification, 
to that of satiating their revenge by burning him at a slow fire, in presence 
of all the Indians of their village. He was therefore taken idive to their 
encampment, on the west bank of the Beaver River, about a mile and a 
half from its mouth. After the usual exultations and rejoicings at the 
capture of a noted enemy, and causing him to run the gauntlet, a fire was 
prepared, near which Braily was placed, after being stripped naked, and 
with his arms unbound. Previously to tying him to the stake, a large 
circle was formed around him, consisting of Indian men, women, and 
children, dancing and veiling, and uttering all manner of threats and abuse 
that their small knowledge of the English lan^agc could afford. The 
prisoner looked on these preparations for dcam and on his savage foes 
with a firm countenance and a steady eye, meeting all their threats with a 
truly savage fortitude. In the midst of their dancing and rejoicing, a 
squaw of one of their chiefs came near him, with a child in her arms. 
Quick as thought, and with intuitive prescience, he snatched it from her, 
and threw it into the midst of the flames. Horror-struck at the sudden 
outrage, the Indians simultaneoiisiy rushed to rescue the infant from the 
fire. In the midst of this confusion, Brady darted from the circle, over¬ 
turning all that came in his way, and rushed into the adjacent thickets, 
with the Indians yelling at his heels. He ascended the steep side of the 
present hill amidst a shower of huilcts, and, darting down the opposite 
declivity, secreted himself in the deep ravines and laurel thickets that 
abound for several miles to the west of it. His knowledge of the country 
and wonderful activity enabled him to elude his enemies, and reach the 
settlements on the south of the Ohio River, which he crossed by swim¬ 
ming. The hill near whose base this adventure is said to have happened 
still goes by his name; and the incident is often referred to by the traveller, 
as the coach is slowly dragged up its side.” 

At p. 42. another marvellous feat of the same hero is re¬ 
corded : — 

‘‘ In the course of this afternoon we passed near several small lakes, 
from half to three fourths of a mile long, and nearly as wide: being em¬ 
bosomed among low' green hills, they resembled beautifiil pearls, sur¬ 
rounded by emeralds. Their short?s, except at the outlets, are composed 
of a veiy white micaceous sand, which gives the water a pure pelliiciu cast. 
C)ne of these, called ‘ Brady’s Pond,’ is seated about three miles from 
the cliffs, or the narrows of the Cuyahoga. It is named after Captain 
Samuel Brady, who, as already stated, commanded, for a number of years, 
during the Indian wars, a company of rangers, or spies, as they were called 
by the pioneers of the west. 

** Capt. Brady seems to have been as much the Daniel Boone of the north¬ 
east part of the valley of the Ohio, as the other was of the south-west; and 
the country is equally full of traditionary legends of his hardy adventures and 
hair-breadth escapes, although he has lacked a Flint to chronicle his 
fume, and to transmit It to posterity in the glowing and beautiful lan^a^ 
of that distinguished annalist of the west. From undoubted authority, it 
seems the following incident actually transpired in this vicinity. Brady^s 
residence was on Charticr’s Creek, on the south side of the Ohio, as 
before noted in this diary; and, being a man of Herculean strength, 
activity, and courage, he was generally sdected as the leader of the hardy 
borderers in all their incursions into the Indian territory north of the 
river. On this occasion, which was about the year 1780, a large party of 
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warriors^ from the falls of the Cuyahoga and the adjacent country, had 
made an inroad on the south side of the Oliio Kiver, in the lower part of 
what is now Washington County, but whicli was th(?n known as the settle¬ 
ment of * Catfish Camp,* after an old Indian of that imtno, who lived there 
when the whites first came into the country on the Monongahela River. 
This party had murdered several families, and, with the * plunder,* hod 
recrossed the Ohio before effectual pursuit could be made. By Brady a 
party was directly summoned of his chosen followe?rs, who hastened on 
after them; but the Indians, having one or two days the start, he could 
not overtake them in time to arrest their return to their villages. Near the 
spot where the town of Ravenna now stands, the Indians separated into two 
parties, one of which went to the north, and the other west, to the falls 
of the Cuyahoga. Brady’s men also divided : a part pursued the northern 
trail, and a part went with their connnander to tlie Indian village, lying on 
the river in the present township of Northam))toii, in Portage County. 
Although Brady made his approaclies with tlu* utmost caution, the Indians, 
expecting a pursuit, were on tlic loot out, ami ready to receive him with 
numbers four-fold to tliose of Brady's party, whose only safety was in a 
hasty retreat, which, from the ardour of the ))iirsiiit, soon became a perfect 
flight. Brady directed his men to separate, and each emc to take care of 
himself; but the Indians, knowing Brady, and having a most inveterate 
hatred and dread of him, from the numerous chastisements which he had 
inflicted on them, left all the others, and, with united strength, pursued 
him alone. The Cuyahoga here makes a wide bend to the south, includ¬ 
ing a large tract of several miles of surface, in the form of a peninsula : 
w'lthin this tract the pursuit was hotly contested. The Indians, by extend¬ 
ing their line to the right and left, forced him on to the bank of the stream. 
Having, in peaceable litnes, often hunted over this ground with the In¬ 
dians, and knowing every turn of the Cuyahoga as familiarly us the villager 
knows the streets of his own hamlet, Brady directed his course to Uie 
river, at a spot where the whole .stream is compressed, by the rocky cliffs, 
into a narrow channel of only 22 ft. across the top of the chasm, although 
it is considerably wider beneath, near the water, and in height more than 
twice that number of feet above the current. Tlirongh this pass the 
water rushes like a race-horse, chafing and roaring at the confinement of 
its current by the rocky channel, while, a short distance above, the stream 
is at least 30 yards wide. As he ap[)roarhe(l the chasm, Brady, knowing 
that life or death was in the effort, concentrated his mighty powers, and 
leaped the stream at a single bound. It so happened that, in the opposite 
cliffy the leap was favour^ by a low place, into which he dropped, and, 
grasping the bushes, he thus helped himself to ascend to the top of the 
cliff’. The Indians, for a few momcnls, were lost in wonder and admira¬ 
tion ; and, before they had recovered their recollection, he was half-way 
up the side of the opposite hill, hut still within reach of their rifles. They 
could easily have shot him at any nioineiit before; but, being bent on 
taking him alive, for torture, and to glut their long delayed revenge, they 
forbore the use of the rifle: hut now, seeing him likely to escape, they all 
fired upon him: one bullet wounded him severely in the hip, but not so 
badly as to prevent his progress. The Indians having to make a con¬ 
siderable circuit liefore they could cross the stream, Brady advanced a 
good distance ahead. His limb was growing stiff’ from the wound, and, as 
the Indians gained on him, he made for the pond which now beans his 
name, and plunging ki, swam under water a considerable distance, and 
came un under the trunk of a large oak, which had fallen into the pond. 
This, although leaving only a small breathing place to support life, still 
completely sheltered him from their sight. The Indians, tracing him by 
the blood to the water, made diligent search all round the pond, but, 
finding no signs of his exit, finally came to the conclusion that he had 
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stink and was drowned. As they were at one thne standkir on the very 
tree beneath which he was concealed, Brady, understanding tbdr language, 
was veiy glad to hear the result of their deliberations; and, after l^ey had 
ffone^ weary, lame, and hungry, he made good his retreat to his own home. 
His followers, also, all returned in safety. The chasm across which he 
leaped is in sight of the bridge where we crossed the Cuyahoga, and is 
known in all timt region by the name of * Brady*» Ijcap* ** 

Trapping a beaver and shooting an Indian are spoken of 
with equal nonchalance, and referred to ns matters of equally 
commonplace occurrence. A narrative of Lewis Wetzel, 
another hero whose fame arose from his skill in butchering 
the Indians, is thus concluded : — 

** Like honest Joshua Fleeheart, after the peace of 1795, Wetzel pushed 
for the frontiers on the Mississippi, where he could trap the beaver, hunt 
the buflTalo and the doer, and occasionally shoot an Indian, the object of 
his mortal hatred. He finally died, as he had always lived, a free man of 
the Jbrcit:* 

Among various other subjects which we find treated 
of in the course of these extracts, arc some rather curious 
geological notices, in which two or three original and very 
expressive terms are introduced. Semi-tertiary deposits*^ 
are those which are neither tertiary nor diluvial, but partake 
of the character of both these formations, being composed of 
clay, intermixed with boulders of primitive rocks, pebbles, 
ana gravel. Semi-t///mvW, we apprehend, would have con¬ 
vey^ the author’s meaning more faithfully; or, in these 
anti^diliwial times, setm-drift would, perhaps, be a still more 
appropriate substitution. The following description of an 
organised stratum^ which is to be called Belemnita«Madrepora, 
ought to have been omitted altogether, or at any rate should 
not have been inserted without some editorial comment This 
stratum is stated to form the lowest bed of a section of rock 
strata exhibited at Yellow Creek, a southern branch of the 
Mahoning; —• 

** A itmtum of an ajtparvntly crytlalUne calcareous fossil, shooting into 
pyramidal mosses, closely compacted; about 4in. in thickness. Specific 
ciaracter. Shape, conical; surface marked by numerous undulating cu’cular 
Btrise; colour, light slate; from 2 in. to 4 in. in length, and from | in. to 
1 in, in diameter at the base. 1 cun describe the form and structure no 
better, than by saying they resemble a mass of conical 'cancfle extin* 
guishers,* one placed within the other, and so arran^d as to make n 
compact bed, 4 in. thick, and extending over an indefinite space. The 
thickness of the sides of the cones varies according to size, from an ^hth 
to a twelfth of an inch. The form resembles some of the species of 
]^lemnitet, more than any other fossil. Its geological position, according 
to Blttinville, is favourable to this supposition, being near the tertiary, or 
recent secondary, deposits. Its coin^sition is calcareous, efifbrv^cing 
strongly with dilute sulphuric acid, when pulverised and mixed with it. 
It is not a deposit, but a regularly organised substance, like coral, or 
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aWMlx^epore^ »nd, I have no doubt, formed through unimal agency. It ia 
alio peculiar to the calcareous deposits of tlic coal series, and, I believe, 
found only on the outer margins of the great coal basins, in the valley of 
the where they ap()roach the tertiary deposits. I have in my 

eabinet specimens of the same fossil, from the coal region on the Dsage 
Hiver, in the vicinity of Harmony, the missionary station, presented to me 
Iw the Rev. Mr. Boynton, who collected them with his own hands from 
the bed of the river, in place. It is there from 4 in. to Hin. in thick¬ 
ness, and is named by the hunters *coul blossom’; as where that is seen, 
coal is usually found in the vicinity. When exposed to the air, the fossil 
separates easdy, aud can be taken out whoU;, in the same w'ay that a pack¬ 
age of thimbles, or a pile of tin cones, placed one w ithin the other, may 
be separated. I have the same fossil, but much larger and thicker, from 
the Gauly River, in Western Virginia, found embedded in bituminous shale, 
in rolled masses; also, from near Cliilicothe, found in excavating the Ohio 
Canal, resting on gravel, at the depth of Hit. or 10ft. These last speci¬ 
mens arc siliceous, about 4 in. thick, and were broken from a water-worn 
mass, 1 ft. across the face, much resembling the transverse section of a log 
of wood. They were probably brought from the northern borders of the 
coal deposits, at the same time that the granite boulders were scattered 
over the tertiary region of the great valley, mul by the same catastrophe. 
An appropriate name for this organised stratum might be Bclcmnita- 
Madrepora, provided it should, on further examination, be proved to be of 
the family of Bclcmnites.** 

An organised stratum, composed of calcareous fossil, shoot¬ 
ing into pyramidal masses, and connecting the Beiemnites 
with the Madrepores, is indeed something for palmoniologists 
to descant upon.^ 

Many other notices of organic remains are dispersed 
throughout the paper. One of these relates to a fossil 
which the author suppose.s to be a chiton, though the ac¬ 
companying woodcut would lead us to doubt the accuracy of 
his conclusion. The following description, we fear, will not 
enable our readers to form any definite opinion upon the 
matter: — 

** Fotiii Chiton, — Description, Length, Hin.; breadth, Cin.; nearly 
cordiform in its outlines, and fully 1 in. in thickneiK on the lateral margins. 
Back, slightly convex; shell, with ten valves, longitudinally arranged,and 
finely united on the back of tlie animal, Komewbat reseuibling spinal arti¬ 
culations; surface of each valve, smooth, or very slightly striated, and 
distinctly marked with a very plain suture; margin, smooth. The dermoid 
portion is re[)laced by a beautiful greenish-coloured rrystallised carbonate 
of lime, about one line thick. 

** Remarks, — This beautifully pre.served fossil animal was found, a few 
days sinee, embedded in a dark carbonaceous lime rock, which forms the 
bed of the Muskingum River, a short distance below the falls. Jn splitting 
the rock, the bock of the animal was distinctly disclosed : the abdomen is 
yet buried in the fragment. The outlines arc very perfect, showing the 
back and sides very distinctly. This fossil so iniich more resembles a 
Chiton than any of the family of Asaphi, that 1 have ventured to name it 
Chiton occidentals, until some one more appropriate can be found.” 


* The fossil here alluded to is evidently a well known inorganic form. 
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In the coralline crag of Suffolk, several species of Chiton are 
found ; but the genus is certainly unknown in the trilobitic 
limestones of this country. It is to be regretted that, prior to 
publication, the specimen was not submitted to the inspection 
of some person acquainted with organic remains. 

We shall not extend our notice beyond the f)resent article, 
as the remaining papers in this number principally relate to 
subjects which do not so directly concern us as the Diary of 
a Naturalist.” Speaking generally of the work, we think there 
is room for considerable improvement in the zoological de» 

? iartment, both recent and fossil; and if, in this respect, 
^rofessor Silliman could obtain the assistance of some com-* 
petent person, the value of his Journal would be (greatly 
increased, and it would take a higher stand, as a scientific 
periodical, than it now occupies. 


Art. II. The Botanist; containing accurately coloured Figures 
qf tender and hardy OrnamenUd Plants ; osith DescriptionSp 
scientific and popular ; intended to convey both moral ana intel- 
leclual Gratification* Conducted by B. Maund. F.L.S.; assisted 
by the Uev. J. S. Hcnslow, M.A., F.L.S., drc. 

This publication has started under very favourable auspices, 
so far as public approbation is concerned; and the encomiums 
bestowed upon it have been so general as almost to supersede 
the necessity of any additional recommendation from us. The 
intrinsic merits of the work certainly fairly entitle it to the 
favourable reception it has received; for both the scientific and 
popular parts are written in an able and judicious manner, 
and the information is conveyed in a style which we think 
well calculated to promote the already widely diffused feeling 
of interest in one of the most delightful pursuits included in 
the whole study of nature. Whether the Botanist be suc¬ 
cessful or not, its conductors will, at any rate, have the satis¬ 
faction of knowing that no pains have been spared, on their 
part, to render it worthy of public encouragement Mr. 
Maund has for some time been engaged in the publication of 
the Botanic Garden^ and his success in that undertaking 
affords a fair criterion of his competency to enter lipon the 
present; and it is quite unnecessary for us to comment upon 
the high talents of his coadjutor, rrofessor Henslow. Each 
number of this work contains four plates, which are coloured 
with considerable care, and are, in other respects, well ex¬ 
ecuted. In the accompanying descriptions, a simple but good 
method is adopted for familiarising the reader with the basis 
of the artificial and natural arrangements. This is eSheted 
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by intiKxhictng neatly executed woodcuts of the parts of fruc« 
tiftcation, and mode of growtli, aloiij^ with each reference to 
any one class, or natural division, of the vegetable kingdonit 
following extract from the introductory observations will 
furnish a go^ idea of the general plan and objects of the 
work 4 — 

•‘Althouch we intend elucidating the principles of dassificattoii, as 
manifested by nature, from a conviction of its primary importance to those 
who aim at the attainment of gratification tlirough an acquaintance with 
the works of creation, this will not he done to tlie exclusion of miscel¬ 
laneous information. We hope to make the HotaniH a work of general in¬ 
terest, by combining therein all information of a popular character which mav 
seem to be connected, either directly or indirectly* with the plants dcscrih^. 
A fflance at the heads under which we have classified both the Scientific 
ana Popular parts of the descriptions will show our design ; and wc shall 
be careful to state not only our own experience, but also that of the most 
competent cultivators, for the benefit of those to whom the proper manogo* 
ment of flowering plants is a desideratum. In fact, as far ns we are able, 
we shall make the Hoianiu the depository of all knowledge connected 
with those subjects of which it treats.** 

Along with the large paper edition is a dictionary of Latin 
and English terms used in botanical descriptions, written by 
Professor Henslow, and which will form, w hen complete, a 
valuable work for reference. We sincerely hope the Botanist 
may meet with that support which it amply deserves. 


SHORT COMMUNICATIONS. 

Notes and Notices qf\ the Ctmsbill (L6xia cnrvirditra 
Linn,).•^During the latter end of the month of June, 1835^ 
a flight of these singular birds was observed in and about the 
plantations at Saffron Walden and the adjoining villages, 
several of which were ))rocured, during that and the follow¬ 
ing months, in their dillercnt stages of plumage, for the pur- 

S se of adding to the collection of British birds in the Natural 
istory Society’s museum at tliat place. In the early part 
of their visit, most of them were in a suit of plain, greenish, 
sober grey, some very dusky, so as to look very dark, almost 
approaching black, at a distance; a tew were tn a dull red 
livery. They were evidently in moult, as the specimens obtained 
will afrbrd abundant proof, and, also, as their plumage was 
continually changing; some getting more green, witli more 
yellow on the back and rump; others becoming more red and 
orange; and some, even in March, 1836, retaining their more 
dingy and sombre dress. One, taken in December, 1835, 
more beautifully yellow than any of its companions, was sup* 
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poied to be an adult female; but it provedi on dissection, to 
be a male: from which it may be inferred that the males 
assume, os their intermediate dress, a much livelier yellow 
than the adult female; and, as the season of love advances, 
gradually become orange and red. As it appears from inspec* 
tion of this bird, that a slight, but distinct, tinge of orange 
on its breast feathers is visible, may not the supposition 
be here hazarded, that they do not arrive at their greatest 
perfection of beauty in one year? A male, taken in February, 
18S6, was of a most brilliant red, and leaves far behind it 
any I had previously seen, and, apparently, though thus 
early, was in its most perfect wooing plumage. The mandibles 
of these birds are indiscriminately crossed, though in by far 
the greater proportion of those that came into my hands, the 
upper crossed the lower one to the right.* These busy 
strangers, with their incessant twittering, were continually 
seen flying from ti*ee to tree, curiously examining every fir 
apple, and with one of their strong feet grasping the twig, and 
with the other the fruit, of the fir; sometimes in a horizontal, 
sometimes in a vertical, position; turning up and down with 
as much facility as if on a pivot; swaying their bodies to and 
fro in almost every possible attitude; breaking, with their 
strong, crossed, anc! admirably adapted bills, the scaly case; 
and extricating the seed from every cone. It was highly 
amusing to observe them in their indefatigable avocations, 
which, on their first appearance, was a matter of no great 
difficulty, as they seemed totally unused to the busy haunts 
of men, and had not yet learned to fear the approach of an 
enemy. So tame were they, as to be but little alarmed at the 
report of a gun, even when near them; but cruel experience 
soon taught them to be more wary, and to court the gaze of 
the destroyer less wantonly, although at no time could they 
be said to be wild or shy. The surprising dissimilarity in 
these birds was truly remarkable; some orange red, some 
yellow, some olive, some green, and some dusky; and one^ 
shot from a flock in June, 1836, so dingy as almost to war¬ 
rant the conclusion that it had chosen for its sleeping place a 
chimney. What seemed most puzzling to me was, t^t, up 
to March, they were gregarious; after that, they evidently 
went in pairs for about a month, during which time they wei’e 
in their brightest colours; afterwards they were again seen in 
flocks, and Mmn evidently to assume a less bright plumage, 
as may be plainly seen from specimens shot at diflerent inter* 

* Only tlim out of twonty-seveii that 1 examined were crossed to 
the left. 
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valflu** I was naturally very curious to know whether they 
would breed in this country, and requested several persons 
near whose neighbourhood they were occasionally seen, to 
keep a sharp look out for me; but, though they were here 
somewhat more than twelve calendar months (from the latter 
end of June, 1835, till the twelfth of June, 183(5, when the 
very dingy one 1 have mentioned was shot), I could never 
learn they made any attempt to build. Some eight or ten 
years ago, early in March, a pair made a nest at the Audley 
End aviary, near this town, in which tlie female deposited five 
eggs. The nest was of a loose texture, not unlike that of the 
common greenfinch, though not near so well or so carefully 
built; the eggs, also, were not unlike those of that bird, but 
larger; they, however, deserted them without ever attempting 
at incubation, although I believe they were perfectly iindis* 
turbed. About the same time, a pair also built their nest in 
a garden in this town, on an apple tree, but were shot before 
they had completed it.t A young male w^as slightly winged 
by a shot, and taken early in August, 1835, and kept in a 
cage, and fed with hempseed, which it preferred to every 
other kind of food, and appeared to delight in cramming 
itself with it to satiety. As soon as its first fright was over, in 
an astonishingly short space of time, it familiarised itself to 
whoever would feed it, suff*ering no symptoms of restraint 
from the presence of n stranger; always busy, always cheer¬ 
ful, even from the first; fluttering and jumping about its cage 
in a lively and impudent manner, now hanging from its top, 
and now upon the perch, but more frequently suspending 
itself by its powerful claws from the sides of its prison, in 
which seemingly uncomfortable position it always spent its 
hours of sleep. As it fed voraciously, it soon became very 
fat After about three months’ confinement it began to grow 

♦ Several were procured up to January, 1830, of which I made no 
notes; two or three were taken in January, a few in February, several in 
March, two on April 7,, five on April 10., two on May 3., three on May 17., 
and, finally, the dingy one above mentioned, on June 12. 1830; after which 
they were once beam, but from this time 1 lost sight of them. 

^ These wanderers, feeling the genial influence of the season, set about 
fillfilling the duties nature has imposed upon them ; hut, aius ! they found, 
when too late, that they had strayed out of their latitude, and had but 
vainly attempt^ to fix their habitation in an uncongenial clime. I have 
known, more than once, the robin allured by the too tempting prospects of 
a few fine days, set about its nest, and deposit its eggs; but stern winter, 
again resuming his rc^n, has convinced the hapless dupe that it has been 
much too early, and it has abandoned its nest, in one instance without 
completing the number of its eggs. I have heard of a similar case with 
sparrows mso. I once knew a partridge deposit her eggs early in February; 
but, winter visiting her too roughly, she forsook them. 
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dainty, although several sorts of diet were offered to it; and, 
finally, to reject any kind of food. Fir seeds, apple pips, &c., 
were offered; but all to no purpose. It began to assume a thin 
and withered appearance, and, with fits oi dizziness and great 
weakness, lingered on for about a week, when it tumbled off 
its perch, and yielded up its life. Wlien taken, its crossed 
beak was moderately worn, but during its residence in the 
cage grew exceedingly pointed; and, from being relieved from 
toil, the upper mandible especially became of an awkward 
length. Such is the beautiful provision of Nature, who, as 
she has designed this bird to a lal>orious life, has assimilated 
the re-crcative power in the growth of its beak, to meet the 
constant wear from its incessant and unremitting employment. 
— Joseph Clarice. Saffron Walden^ Jan. 28. 1837. 

[As the author of the above notice did not request us to 
suppress his name, we have appended it in place of his ini* 
tials, considering it very desirable that communications treat¬ 
ing upon matters of fact should, as a general rule, have the 
names of the respective contributors attached to them.—jBrf.] 

Variation in the Plumage of Birds. — I notice your corre¬ 
spondent, F. T. Ellis, mentions, at p. 54. of your last Number, 
the circumstance of the coachman of the Buckingham stage 
reporting that he had frequently seen pied rooks about the 
village of Chalfonl St. Peter. In corroboration, I beg to 
say that a family of rooks have, for many years, inhabited 
that district, which in every year have several of their brood 
party-coloured, block and white. This variegation of the 
plumage, however, disappears with the first moult; but among 
the next young families there are always a few pied ones. 
Some with white wings, and with head, boily, and tail black; 
others with only a few of the quill feathers on one or both 
win^s white. 

This family of pied rooks were first noticed in 1798, and 
some of their descendants have continued to show this pecu¬ 
liarity of colour ever since. About the above date a pure 
white house martin was bred at some house in the same 
neighbourhood, and might be daily seen feeding with its con¬ 
geners over the river, and with them nightly roosting in the 
willow trees overhanging the water, till they took their de¬ 
parture about the middle of October. 

There are other birds which occasionally chan^ colour: 
blackbirds have been seen in an entirely white dress; and 
house-sparrows are frequently seen in a magpie habit* 
Whether the variegation continues on the three last men** 
mentioned birds after the first moult is uncertain; but such is 
certainly the case with pied rooks. 
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Having mentioned the house-sparrow, I presume to notice 
one of their social actions, which I do not remember to have 
seen alluded to by any ornithologist; it is this. When the 
community are assembled, quietly feeding or hopping about 
among the branches of trees, in nn instant a knot of the males 
will surround or join in pursuit of a single female, whom they 
ungallantly harass by tlieir united endeavours to peck at her 
on every side. She defends herself with open bill, and with 
threatening attitudes attempts to keep her tormentors off; 
they, all the while, keeping up a noisy outcry of their com¬ 
mon yelping note in the highest key, which may be heard 
over a whole village. After two or three minutes of noisy 
clamour, the males desist, are appeased, and all return to 
their ordinary employments again» Whether the persecuted 
female be a vagrant, and so made a show of, or an intruder, 
and therefore abused, is not easily guessed; but it is an 
action often occurring among a society of sparrows. If such 
rencounters only took place in the pairing season, they might 
be accounted for; but they happen at all times, and particu¬ 
larly in the depth of winter. Perhaps some of your readers 
may be able to give a better account of this strange demeanour 
of the sparrows. — J. M. Chelsea, Jan. 3. 1837. 

Oavduloas Copper. — This substance, which is not very 
abundant in nature, has, nevertheless, been found in many 
localities. It usually assumes the form of the regular octohe- 
dron, more or less modified, and passing on one side to the 
cube, and on the other to the dodecahedron. In Siberia, at 
Chessy, and in Cornwall, it occurs, though rarely, in the 
cubic form. I am not, however, aware that its occurrence in 
detached cubes has hitherto been noticed; and although 
many months since 1 obtained a few of these, and was conse¬ 
quently aware of their existence, it is only very lately that I 
met with a considerable number of them, soon after their 
arrival from Cornwall. These cubes vary in dimensions from 
a quarter to nearly three quarters of an inch ; they are of a 
very dark colour; many of them are nearly complete at all 
their angles, more particularly the smaller ones. Occasion¬ 
ally two or three are group^ together; some of them are 
accompanied by a small quantity of green carbonate of cop¬ 
per. Very few are slightly modified, having some of the 
planes which tend to the rhombic dodecahedron; and one 
very large crystal, being exactly half an inch long, which is 
adhering to a little quartz, has the planes of the octohedron 
as its solid angles. — G. B. Semerby. 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 

Art. I. On Generic Nomenclature. By J. O. Westwood, Esq., 

jsLc. 

As the propriety of the adoption of any theory is necessarily 
rendered most evident by pointing out the practical ill effects 
arising from its non-adoption, or the good effects which are 
to be produced by its being received, I beg leave to offer a 
few remarks in this paper upon the great disadvantages which 
have arisen, and still arise, from the want of a fixed principle 
in regulating the assumption of an old generic name for some 
one or other of the types into which the researches of recent 
naturalists have rendered it necessary to cut up many old 
and extensive genera. With this view, I purpose, first, to 
give a short catalogue of some of the most striking and best 
known of the insect tribes, all of wliich, owing to the non¬ 
adoption of a fixed principle regulating generic nomenclature, 
are, at the present time, systematically distinguished by two 
or three different generic names. 

1. The giant beetles, Hercules, Actae'on, &c., with which 
Linnaeus commences the insect tribes, are named Scarabae'us 
in France, Geotrii|ies in Germany, Dyn^stes in England, 
exclusive of the subgeneric names Megasoma, &c., of Mr. 
Kirby, proposed for some of them. 

2. The sacred beetle of the Egyptians is Scarabae'us, or 
Heliocantharus, in England, Ateilchus in France and'Ger¬ 
many* 

S. The blister fly is C^ntharis in England and France, 
L^tta in Germany. 

4* The soldier beetles are TeMphori in England and 
France, and Canthfirides in Germany and Sweden. 

5. The locust is Loefista in England, Aerj^dium in France, 
and Gi^llus in Germany. 
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6« The cricket is Aclieta in England, Gr^llus in France. 

7. The bug is Ciinex in England and France, and Acdnthia 
in Germany. 

If such confusion exist in such well-known tribes of insects, 
it may be very easily conceived what sources of perplexity 
exist when several authors are engaged upon any particular 
and especially diiTicult group of small or obscurely charac¬ 
terised tribes; instances of which 1 proposed to notice, con¬ 
tained in the last three works published iti this country upon 
entomology; namely, Stephens's Illustratkms^ Curtis’s Genera^ 
and Shuckard’s Fossorial Hi/menojtti ra, 

The first of these authors, in his sixth volume of mandi- 
bulated insects, has described twenty-eight species of the tri- 
chopterous genus (Lcpiocerus of Leach), which he divides 
into three sections. No typical species is stated; but the first 
.six species (composing the first section), instead of comprising 
the species for which the author should retain the generic 
name Leptoccrus (in case of division in the genus, which, he 
says, is probable), comprises species of which Latreille formed 
his genus Mystaxis (Mystacide); Leach’s real type of the 
genus, L. interruptus, being the twelfth species in the middle 
of section 2. In like manner, the first section of the genus 
Limnephilus of Loach (which ought to have contained 
Leach’s typical species Phryganea grisea Lirm.) is cut off 
as a distinct subgenus Cilyphotae'lius, and the true type 
placed as die twelfth species of the second section. 

ITie reader will observe that I do not here insist upon the 
necessity of placing a typical species at the head of a genus, 
because even our imperfect view's of nature will enable us to 
see that such species ought often more naturally to be placed 
in company with others not arranged at the head of the 
genus, but 1 do insist, that, where an author does not state 
the particular species which he regards as the type of his 
genus, we are bound to suppose tnat he would place it at 
die head of his genus. 

Mr. Curtis {British Entomolo^xjy pi. G32,, February, 1837,) 
has illustrated the genus Pemphredon, giving P. Itlgubris as 
the type of the genus, and figuring another species (P. 
unicoior); stating, also, that P. minitiis Fab.^ and tristis V» 
Land, (which last he liad previously but incorrectly given as 
synonymous with Ps^n pallipes Panz. See Shuckard^ Foss. JET., 
p. 188. and 227.), were typical species of his genus Diodontus 
proposed and figured in pi. 436., April, 1834. In an article 
upon nomenclature, published in the first scries of this Maga- 
sine, Vol. IX., I selected, amongst others, the genera Pern- 
phr^don and Diod6ntus (then recently separated from that 
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genus by Mr. Curtis), as examples of what appeared to me to 
an improper mode of treating the generic names of such 
groups. In order to show tliis, 1 first investigated the history 
of the old genus Pemphri^don, proving that, at its first esta- 
blisliment, its characters were those of P. mindtus; which, 
indeed, Latreille, in his Genera Cniataceorum^ &c., actually 
stated to be the type; and, in the second place, I noticed the 
injudicious plan adopted in such cases by Dr. Leach ; its 
rejection by Mr, Curtis, who had, nevertheless, employed the 
name of Pemphr^don for the typical Cemdni of Jurine, and 
had given a new name (Diodontus) to the typical Pemphr6- 
dones. 

By the recent publication of the P. liigubris, &c. (or the 
typical Cemdni), under the name of Pemphredon, Mr. Curtis 
evidently retains his former opinion ; and Mr. Shiickard, in his 
Essay on Fossorial Hynmioptera^ states, in his observations on 
the genus Pemphredon, that Mr. Curtis is certainly right;'' 
and that I have “introduced confusion, by a string of inac¬ 
curacies, where the course was exceedingly clear ; ” giving, 
also, a history of the genus, which corroborates mine (whi^ 
was confined to ascerlaiiiing the original type of the genus) 
in every respect; omitting to point out a single inaccuracy of 
mine * ; omitting, nl>o, the description of Pemphredon given 
in the third volume of the Histoire Naturelle^ which is that of 
P. minutus; not attempting to invalidate my principle, but 
giving a detailed, but partial, account of the treatment of the 
genus by Latreille, who subsequently changed his mind and 
bis typical species together; did injustice to Jurine, violated 
the rules of generic nomenclature, and proved the incorrect¬ 
ness of his views relative to these groups, by uniting the 
original Pemphredon and Jurine’s Stigmus into one genus. 
But Mr. Shuckard says that he “ necessarily followed" 
Latreille's subsequent views; and it is by showing the nature 
of these subsequent views, that Mr. Shuckard's history and 
mine seem to disagree. But this leads to another practical 
question: whether an author, having named and characterised 
a genus, is at liberty to remodify it at a future time ? and, if 
80 , upon what conditions ? And, 1 think, no one will deny that, 
if there be not good objections to such a step, an authdr has a 
right to modify his creations according to his more matured 
views. But 1 contend that, in this case, there were good grounds 
for opposing the alterations subsequently proposed by Latreille. 
Pemphr^on, as originally, and again characteriseil, was a good 

♦ I have sought for these inaccuracies in vain, with the exception of a 
troubled synonyme, concerning Ps^n p&lli[>e8 of Panzer, which does not 
in the least degree bear upon the question. 

o 9 
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genus; but Latreille did not know the name of its type. But 
the third timeTie treated upon the penus he gave the Crabro 
lilgiibris, as ‘‘I’esp^ce la mieux determinec de ce genre;'* 
which was true enough, for it was the only species whose 
specific name he had determined, not being acquainted even 
with the name of the insect he had dissected and descrilwsd as 
the type in his Precis. He was now under the necessity of 
giving a determined species of eacli genus : C. liigiibris was 
the only species which he hud specifically ascertained. He 
thought^ from its general habit, that it was a l*emphredon, 
and gave it us such ; but it happened, unfortunately, that he 
subsequently {Gc7i. CnisL^ iv. 83.) ascertained that it was not 
a Pemphredon; but he chose ratlier to persist in his error, 
and retained it in all his subsequent works ns the type of 
Pemphredon. But, in the mean time, an elaborate volume 
on the Hymen6})tera had appeared by Jurine, in which the 
genus Cemonus was established, divided into two families; 
the first consisting of P. lugubris (^), P. mimitus (f); and the 
second containing a single species, P. unicolor (:f). The genus 
Stigmus was also here first proposed, the only named species 
being Stigmus atcr (peiululus Panzer) (4-)‘ From this work 
Latreille learned the specific name of his original type of 
Pemphredon, P. miiiutus; and we have now to notice in 
what manner he got over the difficulty into which he had 
fallen, by giving an insect as the type of Pemphredon which 
was not a Pemphredon. In his 'Genera Crustaeedrumj &c., 
he divided the genus into two sections, the first containing 
only Pemphredon lugubris (♦); and the second, only P. 
unicolor (|). Thus the genus was synonymous with Jurine's 
Cem6nus, except that P. miniitus (4^) was removed. 

The next genus was Stigmus, divided into two sections: 
the first, containing only P. minutus (f), to which this syno* 
nyme was added,— “ Genr. Pemphredon Latr. Prec. des 
Caract. Genir. des hiscct.^ p. 128.”; and the second, con¬ 
taining only Stigmus ater Jnr. {4-) Thus, instead of another 
generic name having been given by Latreille to P. lilgubris, 
when he ascertained that it was not a Pemphredon, the 
generic name was wTested from its true type, which was now 
united with, and made the type of, Jurine’s genus Stigmus, 
which was thus itself reduced to n secondary division of the 
genus of which it ouglit to have been retained as the type* 
The treatment, indeed, by Latreille, of the genus Pemphrfe- 
don reminds one very strongly of the tragedy of Hamlet 
Prince of Denmark, the pan of Hamlet being omitted by 

f articular desire. But, jesting aside, the circumstances which 
have stated are not such as would warrant the remodi- 
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fication which it has received from the hands of its original 
author. The course, as Mr. Shuckard observes, is clear 
enough, although it does not appear to be exactly that which 
he has Ibllowed. 1 should say, without hesitation, that the 
generic, or rather, perhaps, subgeiieric, names of these groups 
ought certainly to be applied in the following manner: — 

Genus Pkmphre'don Latreille, 

Subgenus 1. Peniphredon proper (Pioddntus Curt,\ real type P. mU 
nutus F. 

2. PassaJae'ciis Shk, (Xylffi'cus Shk, in tab,)^ type Diod. in- 

signis C’. 

3. Ceratophorus Shk\ ('Peniphredon p, Cwt.), type P. mbrio F.L. 

4. Ccni6niis Jur. (Pcmphredon Lat^^ Curt,, Shk,), real type 

lugubris F. 

5. Dhieurus* }Vestu>. (Ccmbnus Shk,), type P. unicolor Lat. 

I will first add, by way of reply to those who would retain 
a generic name for species not agreeing with the type species, 
which last may have subsequently been proved to belong to 
an already named genus, that it must be evident that the 
author, in constructing such genus, must especially have had 
in view the typical species, which, indeed, often furnishes the 
generic name; that, by removing such type, the creation is 
ciissolved, the tie which held the remaining discordant ma¬ 
terials together is broken; and that, after the removal of 
that type, it would be as improper ns practically injurious, to 
speak of the remainder as constituting such or such a genus 
of the author by whom the name was proposed. 


Art. II. Rules Jor Zoological Nomenclature. By Hugh E. 

Strickland, Esq., F.G.S. 

In order to exhibit more clearly my views on this subject, 
I have drawn up a few general rules, divested as much as 
possible of unnecessary verbiage; and beg to submit them 
to the consideration of your readers. They have little pre¬ 
tension to originality, but ore selected from the writings of 
several naturalists, especially from the Birds of Mr. Swainson, 
many of whose aphorisms are adopted here. 

1 . The Latin nomenclature forms the only legitimate 
language of zoology (Swainson). 

Latin names are adopted by naturalists of all nations, and are therefore 
preferable to any other. Where one language is sufficient for die purpose, 
all others are superfluous. 

2 * Names which have been long adopted and established 


♦ From the first tubmarginal ceil receiving two recurrent nerves. 

o 3 
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require a different set of rules from names which are given 
for the first time* 

Founding new institutionR, and amending old ones, are two very different 
things; and what is desirable in the one case, is not always so in the other. 
We will thei’efore consider, 

Fir$t^ Rules which relate to estahlis/ied Nomenclature. 

3 . The discoverer of a species, or the founder of a higher 
division, has the best right to give it a name. 

The person whose industry or study establishes n new group or 
species is coniinouly the best judge of a suitable appellation for it; yet, 
even should he fail in this point, it is only fair that, it Ids group be adopted, 
the name which he has proposed for it should he retained. Therefore, 

4 . name given to a group or species should be 
perpetually retained. {iVc&twood^ rabriciiiSy &c.) 

This law is subject to the following exceptions j and, in my opinion, to 
no others; — 

5 . A name is to bo expunged which, if specific, has Ixifore 
been given to some other species in the same genus; or, if of 
a higher order, has before been given to some other group. 
(Swainsoiiy &c.) 

6 « A name may be expunged whose meaning is false, as 
applied to the object or group which it represents. (C. T. 
Wood, &c.) 

Yet, in some few cases, where a name, though false, does not really 
mislead, it should be retained, if long established. (See Nat, Hitt,, 
Vol. 1. p. 130. n. 8 ) 

7. A name may be expunged which has never been clearly 
defined. (Swatnson,) 

Unless a group is defined by description or figures w hen the name is given, 
it cannot be recognised by others; and the signification of the name is con¬ 
sequently lost. On this ground, many of Dr. Leacirs genera were justly 
expunged, as they existed only in his own MSS. Many collectors of shells 
and fossils are in the habit of labelling those species which they do not 
find described, with names of their own invention; hut, unless they pub¬ 
lish descriptions of these new species, they cannot expect these names to 
stand. 

These are the rules which concern established names. We 
will consider, 

Secondly, Rules to be observed in naming new Species or 

Groups. 

A. General Rules which apply to Classes^ Orders, Tribes, Families, 
Genera, and Species, 

A new group must have a new name, which has never 
before been given to any other group in zoology or botany. 
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A new species must have a name new to the genus. (Swain^ 
son.) 

9. It is desirable^ but not essential^ that a name should have 

an etymological meaning. (See Mag. Nat. Vol. VIII. 

p. 36.; and Vol. L p. 129. n. s.) 

10. Names should be taken either from the Latin or Greek 
languages. [Swainson.) 

An exception may, however, be made in favour of ipeciet called by their 
names which arc current in their native countries; such as Cothrnix ar- 
godudali, and Ilulfcora dugong. 8uch names are of great use in identify¬ 
ing species. 

11. The meaning of a name must imply some proposition 
which is true as applied to the object which it represents. 

12. Names must not be borrowed from mythological, divine, 
historical, or moral terms. {JVilldenoWy Swamsm.) 

This is a good general rule, but admits of exceptions. (See Swainson'a 
JBirds^ p. 2:13.) 

IS. Names should not be too long, even though classically 
compounded. (Swainson .) 

14. The meaning of names should be founded on absolute 
characters, not on relative or comparative ones. 

15. The name of a species or group slioukl be taken 
from those characters which are most essential and dis¬ 
tinctive, and not from such as belong equally to other cognate 
groups. 


B. Rules which aj)ply to particular Cases. 

16. The names of tribes, families and subfamilies, should 
each have a distinctive termination. (Swainson.) 

In consequence of the multiplicity of scientific terras, it is always desi¬ 
rable to assist the memory by indirect means, when it ran be done without 
infringing the laws of nomenclature. In the case of genera and species, 
however, it is iiiipossible to give a distinctive termination ; and in that of 
classes and orders it is unnecessary, for they are so few, timt the memory 
does not require tliis assistance. (See Swaimon, p. 230.) 

17. In zoology, genera should not be named after indi¬ 
viduals. (GuUding^ Wood.) 

As this practice has prevailed in botany, it is better to avoid it in 
zoology, and thus afford an additional aid to the memory. 

18. The names of families and subfamilies should be de¬ 
rived from the most typical genus in them. (Swainson-) 

19. Generic names should, in general^ be compounded of 
Greek words, and specific of Latin. 

There seems no other reason for this, than that, as this practice has pre-' 
vailed to a considerable extent, it serves to aid the memory. 
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80. Species may be occasionally named after persons, pro¬ 
vided they have been distinguished in that peculiar depart¬ 
ment of zoology. {Swainson.) 

This practice i« liable to abuse, yet is often allowable, especially in large 
genera (e. g. Ammonites), where it is impossible to find an adjective which 
•hall apply to each species exclusively. 

81. The best specific names are short adjectives expressive 
of some distinctive character. They may be taken, 1st, from 
the form or colour, which is the best cliaracter for the pur¬ 
pose; Sdly, from the habits of the living animal; Sdly, from 
the size; 4thly, from the country. The two last characters 
are the least desirable for specific names, and should only be 
used when the others fail, and when a distinctive epithet can 
thus be obtained. 

82. Specific names should be always written with a small 
initial letter; those of the higher groups with a capital. 

This is so convenient a memoria terhnica^ that, for the sake of it, I 
would disregard the otherwise inelegant appearance of the names C^gnus 
bewickii, Tetrao scdticus, Simia satyrus, &c. 


Art. III. On the Passerine Birds of Devonshire. By Edward 
Moork, M.D. F.L.S. 

In continuation of my catalogue of the birds of Devon¬ 
shire, I transmit the following genera of the second order, 
Passeres: among these will be found many rare migratory 
species, some of which breed here; and, also, some which may 
be termed only occasional visiters. Specimens of both might, 
doubtless, be more frequently obtained if greater attention 
were paid, and if landlords were less tenacious of allowing a 
ffun to be carried in summer. Although I have anxiously 
fooked out for a Devon specimen of the nightingale, I have 
been unable to succeed; and must, therefore, rest satisfied 
with the fact announced by Montagu, that he once heard it 
near Kingsbridge. 

My object being merely to authenticate the individuals as 
Devon specimens, 1 do not enter into an account of the habits 
and manners of the species, as, in most cases, they are already 
known; but shall restrict myself to the mention of the names 
of those persons in m^ neighbourhood who now possess 
specimens of the rarer kinds. 

Order II. PA^SSERES. 

Fam. i. BcnMgires. 

Otn* La^nius. 

1. lAnius excilbitor, Great shrike. Hare: one was seen in the 
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plaotations pf Ham, the scat of Mrs. Collins, near Plymouth; 
and, in June, 1B29, a male was shot on Haldon, by W. Tucker, 
Bsq., of Mount Pleasant, near Dawlish. 

2. L^nius Collurio, Red*backcd shrike. Common about Plymouth. 
Oen. Musci'gapa. 

1. Muscfcapa grisola. Spotted flycatcher. Common. 

2. Muscicapa atricapllla, Pied flycatcher. Scarce. A specimen is in 

Drew’s collection ; and one was seen near Barnstaple, in June, 
by M^jor Harding of Ilfracombe. 

Gen. Bombyci'lla. 

1. Bombycilla bohetulca, Bohemian chatterer. Several have been 

shot in this neighbourhood, and especially ui the plantations of 
Mount Edgccumbe and Saltrain. Specimens in Mr. Rowe’s, 
Bolitho’s, and Drew’s collections. 

Gen. Tu'rdus. 

]. Turdus Merula, Blackbird. 

2. Turdus torqu^tus, Ring ouzel. Frequent on the borders of Dart* 

moor, where they breed. We have many specimens. 

3. Turdus viscivorus. Missel thrush. Remains all the year. 

4. Thrdus pilaris, Fieldfare. 

3. Turdus miisicus. Thrush. 

6. Turdus iliacus. Redwing. 

Gen. Ci'nclus. 

1. Clnclus aqndticus, Water ouzel. Common all the year, and 
especially on the rocky parts of rivers rising on Dartmoor. 

Gen. Sy'lvia. — Subgen. 1. Saxteo/a, 

1. Saxicolu rubicoln, Stoncchut. Common all the year. 

2. Saxicolu Rubc^tra, Whinclmt. Common in summer. 

3. Saxicolu GLiidnthe, Wheatcar. Common in summer: many breed 

in cavities of the rocks about Plymouth Sound. 

Subgen. 2. Ficeduia, 

1. Ficeduia Rubecula, Redbreast. 

2. Ficeduia Rutacilla, Redstart. Not unfrequent in summer. 

Gen. CuRRu'cA. — Subgcn. 1. Philomela, 

1. Philomela Luscinia, Nightingale. Very rare in Devon. (See 
Montagu’s Dictionary,) 

Subgen. 2. SeUiedria, 

1. Salickria arundinacea, Reed warbler. Rare. 1 possess one specimen. 

2. S^licilria Phraginitis, Sedge warbler. Not uncommon. 

3. Ssuickria Locust^lla, Grasshopper warbler. A few specimens have 

been obtained here. I possess one; another is in Bolitho’s 
coUectioD. 

Suhgen. 8. Cwrruca, 

1. Curriica Atricapilla, Blackcap. Common. 

2. Currhea cinerea, Whitethroat. Common. 

5. Currdca Gkrrula, lesser Whitethroat. Rare. I have one specimen. 

4. Currilca hortensis, Garden warbler. Numerous in the Vale of the 

Plym all the summer. 1 possess three specimens. 

Subgen. 4. Melmophiltu, 

1. Melizdphilus nrovinciklis, Dartford warbler. Rather scarce. Mr. 
Drew and feolitho have specimens. They formerly abounded 
near Plymouth; but lately few have been obtained. 

Gen. Accb^ntor. 

1. Accentor modulkris, Hedge warbler. 

€kn. Rb^gulus. 

1. R^lus auricapillus, Gold-crested wren. 

Gen. Sylvi'oola. 

1. Sylvicola Trdchilus, Willow wren. Common. 
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8. B]dvlcol» Btbilkrix, Wood wren. Abundant. 

3. Sylvicola rtkfo, ChifFchaff. Common. 

Oen. Troolo^oytes. 

1, Trogl6dyteB europse^us, Common wren. 

Gen. Motaci'lla.— Hiibgen. 1. MotaMUa. 

1. Motucilla &lba, White wagtail. ABnemhles in large flocka at the 
end of AiiguHt: a few remain all the year; probably old birds. 
Subgen. 2. Btidptes, 

1. Budjtes tova, Yellow wagtail. Summer. Large flocks of these 

birds congregate in our neighbourhood during the first week of 
September, but stay only a tew days. 

2. Budytes boarula. Grey wagtail. Winter; but I have seen a pair 

in June; and Mr. Gosling ha.s found their nest at Leighani. A 
male, with the black throat, is in Bolitho’s collection; so tliat, 
probably, they not unfrequently breeil here. 

Gen. A'nthus. 

1. A'nthub triyialis, Tree lark, or Bipit. Common. 

2. A'nthus prutensis, Titlark, or Pipit. Common. 

3. A^nthus mjuuticus, Hock lark, or Pipit. All the year, on sea shores. 

Fam. ii. Conirostret. 

Gen. Alau'da. 

1. Alauda arvensis, Skylark. 

2. Alauda arhorca. Wood lark. 

Gen. Pa'rus. — Subgcn. 1. Pants, 

1. P^rus major, Great titmouse. 

2. Paras atcr, ( /oiemouse. 

3. P^rus pal6tftris, M^irsh titmouse. 

4. Pkrus emnUeus, Blue titmouse. 

5. Pkrus caud^tus, I^ng-tailed Titmouse. 

Subgen. 2. Calam6j)hilui, 

1. Calamuphilus biarmicus. Bearded titmouse. Rare: found on the 
£xe, near Thorverton; and also near Topsham, as I am in¬ 
formed by Mr. Coniyns of Mount Pleasant, near Dawlish, who 
has specimens. 

Gen. Embkui'za. 

1. Embcriza citrinella. Yellow bunting. 

2. Emberiza Cirlus, (Jirl bunting. A nest was found by Mr. Lus- 

combe of Yealmton; and the species is often brought Co market 
in winter among the small birds. 

3. Emberiza Schceniculus, Heed bunting. A black variety is in pos¬ 

session of Mr. Comyns, near Dawlish. 

4. Emberiza militia, Common bunting. All the year. 

Gen. Plkctro'phanks. 

1. Plectrophanes nivalis, Snow bunting. If the tawny bunting is the 
same nird in different pluma^, we have many specimens, obtained 
generally about October and November. 

Gen. Frinoi'lla. — Subgcn. 1. Pyr^Ua. 

!• Pyrglta domcstica, House sparrow. 

Subgen. 2. FnngUia, 

1. Fringilla coeMebs, Chaffinch. 

2. Frin^lla Montifringlila, Mountain finch, or Brambling. Rare: 

one iu Mr. Rowe's collection; another at Bolitho*B. 

Subgen. 3. Carduelit, 

1. Cardu^lis aur^ta, Goldfinch. 

Subgen. 4. Lindriq, 

1. Lindria Splnus, Siskin. Hare: a pair in Bolitho's collection. In 
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the autumn of 1836» five were caught in a trap on Devonport 
Lines. 

2. Lin^ria can^Bcens, Mealy redpole. Rare: one in Pincombe's col* 

lection. 

3. Linkria flavir^stris, lesser Reddle. Rare : one at Bolitho’s. 

4. Lin^ria caiindbma, greater Redpole, or Brown linnet. Common. 

5. Linkria mdntiuin, Mountain linnet, or Twite. In Devon, accord¬ 

ing to Polwhele, in his Iluiory of Devonshire, Two in Bolitho’s 
cmlection. 

Gen. CocooTHRAV^STKS. — Subgcn. 1. CoccotJtrausles, 

1. Coccothrahstes Chloris, Green grosbeak. 

2. Coccothra6stea vulgaris, Greater grosbeak, or Hawfinch. Found 

at Mount Edgecumbe. A specimen in Drew’s collection; another 
at Mr. Howc^, bookseller, Plymouth. 

Subgen. 2. P^rkula, 

1. Pyrrhula vulgaris, Bullfinch. 

Gen. Lo'xia. 

1. Loxia curvir^stra, Crossbill. Not uncommon in the migrating 
season. Specimens at Mr. Drew’s, and at Ham, the seat of 
Mrs. Oollyns. 

Gen. Stu'rni’s. 

1. Stfirnus vulgiiris. Starling. Breeds in Devonshire. Mr. Comyns 
has a white variety. 

Gen. Pa'stor. 

1. Pkstor roseus. Rose-coloured ouzel. Some years since a pair was 
sent to the British Museum, by the Rev. Kerr Vaughan, of 
Aveton Gifibrd, Devon. Again, in June, 1834, a fine nude was 
obtained there by tlie same gentleman; and in October, 1832, a 
young bird, without the crest, was shot in Cornwall, and is now 
in the collection of Humphry Grylls, Esq., of Carnanton. The 
species has also been observed at Saltram, the scat of Earl 
Morley. 

Gen. OrPolus. 

1. Oriolus Galbula, Golden oriole. Occasionally found here. Mr. 
R. Julian of Estover shot’one; Mr. Drew nas also a specimen, 
shot at Mount Edgecumbe. 

Gen. Fre'gilus. 

1. Fr^ilus Gr&culus, Red-legged crow. Winter. We have many 
specimens; but they are not so numerous as in Cornwall. 

Gen. Co'rvus.— 8ubgen. 1. Corvus, 

1. Corvus Monedula, Jackdaw. Breeds in the sea cliffs at Plymouth. 

2. Cdrvus frugilegus. Rook. Common. 

3. C6rvuB Cbrax, Raven. Breeds on the borders of Dartmoor and 

sea clifis. 

4. CdrvuB Cordne, Crow. Common. 

5. CdrvuB C6mix, Hooded crow. Winter, though not very frequent. 
Subgen. 2. Pica. 

1. Pica caudkta. Magpie. Common. 

Subgen. 3. Gdrrulus, 

1. Gdrrulus glandkrius, Jay. Common. 

Subgen. 4. Nudfraga, 

1. Nueffraga Caryocatketee, Nutcracker. A Devon specimen, men¬ 
tioned!^ Montagu. Another was shot in 1829, near Washford 
Pyne Moor, by Mr, W. Tucker of Dawlish. 

Fam. iii. Fismostres, 

Gen, Hiru'^rdo. —Subgen. 1. Cjfpselus, 

1. C^pselus A'pus, Swift. 
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Subgen. 2. Hirundo. 

!• Hirundo (irbica. Marten. These birds build in the clifis at Wem* 
bury, near Plymouth, as well as ulmiit houses. 

2. Hirundo rip^riii, Sand marten. Builds in the sandy cliffs at 
Thurlestone, near Kingsbridge, and on the banks of our riveni. 
If much disturbed, they forsake the spot. 

8. Hir6ndo r6stica, Swallow. These birds, and the tliree former 
species, appear to approach our districts in snccessive flocks 
previous to their departure, as 1 have often ascertained, by 
noticing that each flock differed from another; hometinics there 
being only swifts, then swallows and martens, then martens only ; 
and others being accompanicil by sand martens. They roost, in 
autumn, in the low brushwood of plantations near Dartmoor. 

Gen. Caprimtt'lous. 

1, CaprimiilguB europee'us, Nightjar. Common about the South 
Hams of Devonshire, where they frequent orchards. 

Fam. iv. l^cnuii'ontrcti, 

Gen. Si'tta. 

1. Sitta europee'u, Nutlmtch. Common. 

Gen. Ce'rthia. 

1. Certhia familiaris, Creeper. Common. 

Gen. UVuPA. 

1. U'pupa E'pops, Hoopoe. Several have been obtained here: one 
was shot at Warlcigh, the scat of the Rev. Walter Radcliffe; 
another by Mr. Comyns, in Sejitcmber, 1828, on Kenton Warren. 
Two are in the collection of .1. Newton, Esq., of Bridestow, near 
Tavistock. In 1827, two out of a flock were shot at Saltram, 
by Lord Morlcy’s keeper; and three were obtained near Ply- 
mouth in 1830. ^neciniens are in the collection at Ham, at Mr. 
Rowe’s, Mr. Drew's, and Bolitho’s. 

Gen. Me'rops. 

1. M^rops ApMstcr, Bcc-catcr. A fine specimen was shot at 
Ldgham in April, 1818; another at Ivy bridge, in 1822; another 
is in Mr. Howe’s collection; and a flock of eleven was seen at 
Helston, Cornwall, in 1828; all of wlilch were ca{Hured. 

Gen. Alce'do. 

i. Alcedo Ispida, Kingfisher. These birds freipient our rivers all 
the year, and arc always to he found among the sea weeds, at 
low water, in winter, where they feed on insects. I have seen 
one pounce on a butterfly in summer; so that their food does not 
appear to be exclusively fish. 

Plymouth^ March 3. 1837. 


Art. IV. Letter from Golding Bird, Esq., F.L.S. F.G.S.f 
Lecturer on Experimental Philosophy at Guy’s Hospital, in 
Reply to some Observations published in the “ Edinburgh Journal 
<f NiUUural History^* upon the Cause of Vegetable Divergence. 

The editor of the Edinburgh Journal of Natural History 
has, I perceive, in the number for this present month, given a 
very nearljr verbatim copy of my paper (Mag. of Nat. Hist.^ 
n. 8., vol. 1 . p. 57.) on the cause of the diver|;ence of divided 
stems; and has appended to it some observations, in which he 
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has proposed a mueh simpler and equally satisfactory expla-- 
nation of the phenomenons^ From his opinion in this respect, 
however, I must beg leave to dissent in toto ; but, lest I should 
be accused oF misconstruing the editor’s meaning by giving 
another version of his observations, I shall copy that portion 
of them which he seems to think most conclusive against the 
theory 1 ventured to propose; omitting only his figure of, and 
reference to, a longitudinal section of an exogenous stem : — 
‘‘ The plants found to exhibit it (i. e. divergence) are pos¬ 
sessed of a vascular, fibrous, and a vesicular tissue. The latter 
occupies the central parts exclusively ; while the woody fibres 
occur towards the exterior, as do the vessels properly so called. 
Now, the woody fibres not being extensive, and the cellules at 
a (i.e. the centre of the stem) being dilatable, it will neces¬ 
sarily follow that, vrhen the section of the stem is made, the 
cellules being filled with fluid or vapour, which readily passes 
from one to the other, the larger inner cellules, in consequence 
of the pressure caused by the unyielding cuticle and herbaceous 
tissue which compressed the interior when the stem was entire, 
being now allowed to expand to the full size, or in some de¬ 
gree; while the outer cellules are bound together by the in- 
extensive woody fibres, the curvature outwards of the section 
is a necessary result so long as moisture is supplied by the 
unslit part of the stem, or communicated from without, this 
fluid ascending on the principle of endosmose. When, as in 
experiment 2., the slit stem is immersed in water, the diver¬ 
gence is increased on the same principle; but when, as in 
experiment 3., a denser fluid is substituted, exosmose takes 
place in the vesicular tissue, in consequence of which the 
pressure is removed from the larger vesicles, which, by their 
elasticity, regain their original size. In the plant (experiment 
4 .) whose lower parts were destroyed by poison, the upper not 
having received a supply of fluid to replace the quantity 
evaporated in twenty-four hours, no divergence could ensue 
on slitting it; but, as in experiment 5., should it be filled with 
fluid, it diverges as explained above. For the reasons stated, a 
dried piece ot stem (experiment 6.) can, of course, undergo no 
change; but, if restored to its natural state, as in experiment 7., 
it exhibits the usual phenomenon. In accordance with the 
explanation is the fact, that woody stems, when slit, do not 
diverge, because all their parts are equally bound together 
by firm longitudinal fibres, as well as that of purely cellular 
plants, such as Ficus palmatus, exhibiting no divergence.” 
{Edin. Journ. Nat, Hist,^ No. xviii. p. 87.) 

After referring to my own paper, I must confess that I was 
completely foiled in attempting to discover anything original 
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in the passage just quoted* Nay, I would go further, and 
appeal to any of your readers as to whether or not the greater 
part of the above extract is anything else than a mere trans¬ 
lation of iny own observations contained in your Journal for 
February last; part of it, in fact, being a tolerably perfect copy. 
The only point on which the editor of the Edinburgh Journal 
really differs from myself, is, that he conceives the elasticity 
of the woody fibre, to be an active agent in causing the seg¬ 
ments of a stem to recover their state of rectitude; whereas I 
felt inclined to consider it merely ns occasionally assisting, but 
not causing, the recovery of this state ; expressly stating, that, 
** on removing the piece of stem into syrup, a much denser 
fluid than sap, exosmosis, for reasons already explained, ensues, 
the cells l>ecome emptied, and the separated portions recover 
their former rectitude ; the elmiicity of the woody fibre j^resent 
alsoj probably^ assisting.'* Thus, we both admit the existence 
of elasticity as aiding the segments to recover their state of 
parallelism, but in different degrees. 

As a proof that the elasticity of woody fibre is necessary to 
the developement of divergence, the case of Ficus palmitus 
(Rhodomcnia palmuta) is quoted; this acrogen being made 
up entirely of vesicular (cellular) tissue, and exhibiting no di¬ 
vergence when divided. But this is very far, I conceive, from 
strengthening the position assumed by the editor of the Edin¬ 
burgh Journal; for it is self-evident that, for the developement 
of divergence on division, it is absolutely necessary that the 
cells or vesicles should be of unequal size, and arranged in a 
particular manner, larger in the axis, and smaller in the 
periphery of the vegetable structure; and this not being the 
case with Rhodomenia palmatn, I confess that I should be 
surprised to find that it, or any other acrogen (especially 
among the Alg^eae) 7iot jmsessing a distinct axis of growth^ 
exhibit divergence on dividing their fronds. 

I am unwilling to occupy a larger space than necessary 
with this subject, or I might adduce other arguments in support 
of the position I have ventured to take. 1 might ask, In what 
manner could elasticity be supposed to assist in my 7th expe¬ 
riment, in which a piece of the stem of a Stachys was allowed 
to wither up and dry by exposure to the air, and yet manifested 
the most complete divergence on dividing it after its cells had 
been distended with syrup? Here, 1 may observe that, if the 
existence of all woodyjfibre at the circumference^ and all vesicular 
or ceUular tisstie at the axisy of a stem were really necessaiy for 
the production of divergence, endogens generally ought not 
to possess this property, which, however, they really do; of 
which fact any one may readily be convince by dividing 
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longitudtaally dividing the leaf of a hyacinth, and then im¬ 
mersing it in water. Were I inclined to be hypercritical, I 
might, in my turn, make a few comments, and remind your 
northern contemporary that vesicular (cellular) tissue does 
not occupy the central part of a stem exclusively^ nor do 
woody fibres and true vessels always occupy its circumference; 
for it is surely superfluous to observe, that cellular tissue is 
present in every part of a plant for the purpose of binding 
together the ligneous and vascular tissues; or that, in the 
stems of eiidogens, vesicular, ligneous, and vascular tissues are 
mingled together, without any true distinction, into pith, wood, 
and bark. 

In conclusion, 1 may observe, that the researches of 
Dutrochet have demonstrated endosmosmic action to be an 
active agent always going on in organised bodies : they have 
demonstrated its agency in producing what before appeared 
to be the mysterious irritability of the fruit of the Elaterium, 
and valves of the Imptitiens. Is it, therefore, I would ask, 
inconsistent with philosophical reasoning, or sound induction, 
to apply a similar explanation to an analogous series of phe¬ 
nomena, after having proved that endosmosmic action is capable 
of aiding, or even of producing, them, and therefore, as tar as 
at present is possible, tracing effect to cause ? Is it not rather 
to be considered, that, calling in the aid of tvoo physical agents 
to explain n single effect, after one has been proved to be suf¬ 
ficient, as somewhat militating against that beautiful simplicity 
every where observed in the varied phenomena so lavishly 
presented to us by the hands of nature ? 

22 . Wilmington Sqtiare, March 11 . 1837. 


Art. V. Some Observation upon the supposed different Species of 
Viper. By G. W. 

Naturalists appear to be unanimous in the opinion tliat, in 
England and Scotland, there is but one genus of venomous rep¬ 
tiles, that kind of creeping thing commonly called the viper, 
adder, or hagworm. Ireland, by virtue of its patron Saint, lays 
claim to a national exemption from all sorts of reptiles, poison¬ 
ous as well as not. Ray, however, mentions the green lizard as 
indigenous; how trulv is not affirmed; but the informed and 
uninform^, the high aud the low, from that country, do 
say, that nothing of the kind is to be found within the green 
limits of the first gem of the sea.” Sweden, as it is related in 
l^rrow’s agreeably written journal, claims a similar exemption; 
but, if Linnastts was not dreaming when he fancied himself 
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poisoned by a venomous reptile inhabiting the bogs of that 
country, it seems to be without foundation; and, perhaps, all 
that can be said in favour of the claim of either country is, 
that it is a popular prejudice; but, if it be taken seriously, then, 
indeed, with due gravity, the hict maybe Questioned by doubting 
if the cause, in the former country, be adequate to produce the 
effect; and, in Sweden, it may be asked, if any one has been 
at the trouble to ascertain it. 

Had Wales been exempt from the visitation, Pennant, by 
no means deficient in nationality, would have claimed it for 
his native mountains. According to him (who, as an enquiring 
and observing person, is no mean authority on the subject, the 
more so, as he could sf)enk from personal observation), vipers 
swarm in many of the Hebrides. In Scotland, they are not at 
all uncommon; and in England vipers are, in greater or lesser 
number, to be found every where: as localities suit or do not 
suit tlieir habits, they are naturally more or less numerous; 
but no considerable district, upon anything like sufficient 
authority, can be said to be entirely free. In some parts of 
Yorkshire they abound. In Essex, vipers, ns well as the 
common snake, are exceedingly numerous; and in all the chalk 
counties they are abundantly met with. 

In Cumberland and in this county only the writer can speak 
from personal observation of the habits of the animal. The 
viper is common enough in moorlands, in sandy or light soils; 
and in peat land it is found in very considerable numbers; 
though in heavy clayey ground it is more rarely met with; and, 
from all accounts, it exists in the greatest number in the north¬ 
east, in those immense moors or morasses on the border, and in 
the south-western parts of the county, in which it has been 
known to grow to the largest size assigned to it. 

Although there is said to exist, in England and Scotland, 
but one genus of reptiles whose bite is poisonous, this veno¬ 
mous genus is said, and by some very confidently too, to con¬ 
sist of no less than four, if not of five, distinct species. There 
is the Uack viper^ the hlue’-bellicd viper^ the red viper^ the conp- 
mon viper^ usually described as of an ash colour tinged with 
dirty yellow ; and to these is to be added the Dumfries snake^ 
described as being venomous on that loose vague authority, 
which some eminent naturalists adopting, lays them open to 
the charge of extreme carelessness, or to discreditable credu* 
lity. Here we have no fewer than five distinct species of 
reptiles affirmed to be poisonous; but, in point of fact, is there 
more than one ? Not to be dogmatical, lor, in the absence of 
more extended observation there may, it is allowed, not be 
sufficient ground to determine the question absolutdy; yet 
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there appears to be a Fair doubt whether or no the vipers thus 
enumerated are really distinct species, or merely varieties; and 
even their being varieties admits of query. An intelligent 
observer, E. N. D. (in Mag. Nat. Hist., vol. vi. p. 526., and 
vol. vii. p. 176.), raises the question, by inclining to the opinion 
that there is but one species of poisonous reptile; and, so far as 
personal observation (limited, as already mentioned) extends, 
that opinion is borne out by fact; and, more generally speaking, 
no reason, or well-founded authority, is known upon whi<m 
to dispute the truth of the opinion, that there is but one species 
of venomous reptile throughout Great Britain. Let us examine 
the matter a little. 

In the first place, the habits of the ophidian genera are very 
imperfectly known, and what is related respecting them seems 
to be as confused ns it is inexact. Nor is this to be wondered 
at, seeing how disgusting reptiles are, and how dangerous (but 
much more in apprehension than reality) they are reputed to be. 
Country people, besides, being inexact (although their occupa¬ 
tions anord them frequent and good opportunities for making 
observations), in their accounts, are seldom to be depended 
upon: they are not nice observers of that which does not im¬ 
mediately affect their concerns; and disgust, or fear, or indif¬ 
ference, incapacitates them for taking accurate notice; and 
these feelings induce contradiction, confusion, and exaggera¬ 
tion. Viper-catchers may be better authorities, as from use 
they overcome the not unnatural repugnance to these animals ; 
but in their case accuracy depends entirely upon individual 
intelligence, and, except the reporter be unexceptionable, their 
statements ought to be cautiously received. 

The experience of professed naturalists upon this matter, 
singular as it may appear, seems to be more confined than 
hitherto is susi^ected, or will willingly be admitted. Many 
there are, who, like Goldsmith, never saw the creatures they 
undertake to treat of; and their own observations are too few 
to entitle any one on their authority to decide the question of 
whether there be one only or more kinds of venomous reptiles. 
Dr. Leach, and Dr. Fleming coincides with him, (the latter 
strangely enough giving a place to the Dumfries snake as a 
distinct species of Sf&trix, or snake, probably poisonoifs !) has 
reduced the multiplied species of black, blue, and red vipers 

to the rank of varieties.” Dr. Leach, as a naturalist, is an 
authority n6t to be lightly treated, and both he and Dr. Flem¬ 
ing are of opinion there is but one species of poisonous reptile, 
and that the common adder, or viper. 

There are many credible accounts of vipers having been 
kept in cages for a great length of time (from six to ten, and so 

W.I.—No.4.if.s. p 
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long as twelve, months); but the results thus ol)tained, or, at 
least, remarked upon, have been authentic proofs only of their 
extraordinary powers of life in a state of complete abstinence: 
though, as we know they lie long in a dormant state, it is not 
quite so surprising as at first sight it seems to be. On one 
occasion, it is said that, instead of eating its food, a viper, con¬ 
fined with a mouse introduced as food for it, was itself partially 
eaten, and not improbably, as surmised, killed by the mouse. 
{Mag, Nat, Hist.i voL vi. p. 457.) In its natural state, such 
a turning of the tables upon the viper could scarcely have 
happened: it docs not, at any rate, with our present information, 
seem within the range of the probable. But who is there that 
has caught and caged the common female viper with young; 
has seen the young brought forth ; observed and noted down 
the changes incident to sex, age, and season; and, at the same 
time, fixed (which is no less necessary) a certain standard of 
their hues, from the time of production as long as they should 
live? The habits of the viper, living in holes, and seldom 
appearing, except when basking, prevent the making of accurate 
observations, of which guess-work is too often allowed to take 
the place; and, besides, in n state of nature, it is next to impos¬ 
sible to distinguish individuals for the purpose of experiment; 
but, though difficulty exists in ascertaining facts, that is no reason 
for being guided by anything that is said, merely because it 
is said, which, for the most part, seems to be the reason of its 
acceptation. Though not without ground of objection, it may 
be urged that the experiment of the cage, as a certain test, can 
not be relied on; as, being debarred from exercising its natural 
habits and appetites, the animal might not exhibit the changes 
common and proper to it when at large. TImre is something 
in this obiection. Granting there is difficulty inducing doubt, 
yet, on the contrary, when this is granted, still it must be 
admitted that such an experiment would form, not only a con¬ 
siderable approximation to the truth^but, from the nature of 
the animal, afford the nearest that can be made towards a 
satisfactory determination, by observation and fact, of the dis¬ 
puted point, whether there exist a black, a blue, and a red 
species of viper; or but one species, of which these different 
hues *, it is contended, are merely incidental to individuals, 
owing to changes connected with sex, age, season, or, possibly, 
to local circumstances, as the nature of the habitat, or a peculiar 
kind of food. Making allowances, then, for the difference 
likely to arise from the viper being confined in a cage, and 

* If specific distinctions are to be founded upon shades of colour, one 

a ht make out three or four species of bass or perch, (?) which vary in 
>ur according to the nature of the habitat and rood. 
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correcting the observations made of it in the cage with those 
accurately made of the animal when at large in the fields, 
there appear good grounds for arriving at some more certain 
conclusion than any that is satisfactorily received amongst 
naturalists, who, by correcting the results of a sort of theore¬ 
tical experiment, and of actual out of doors observation, the 
one with the other, may ascertain the desired fact of there 
either being several, or but one, species of vi^^r. 

Fleming, unquestionably a perspicuous scientific systema- 
User, enumerates but twelve species of reptiles inhabitants of 
these islands; but of these twelve one is doubtful, namely, the 
Dumfriesshire snake. It is not a little singular, that this cele¬ 
brated systematist, generally so precise and accurate, upon so 
vague an account as he has given of it, should class this snake, 
or viper, of doubtful existence, among the actually discovered 
and fixed species of reptiles, when both he and Leach concur 
in discarding the black, blue, and red as distinct species of 
vipers. The fancied discoverer of the Dumfries snake^ as 
Fleming tells the tale, says, Only one specimen has been 
seen,” about 5 in. long; so that “ much,” as is naively 
remarked, cannot be said of its usual size. No, assuredly, not 
muchcan any thing ? Was it young or old; had it attained 
full growth ? It is classed with the snake destitute of poisonous 
fangs, yet presumed to be a variety of a smooth viper (in 
Cuvier's Animal Kingdom^ by Griffiths, it is propos^ that 
snake and udder should be used to distinguish certain of the 
serpent form which are not venomous; and viper, those which 
are: in that sense it is understood to be used by Dr. Fleming) 
common in Germany and France: but was it venomous, or 
not ? From the brief and vague account given of it, surely 
nothing positive can be deduced. Of this opinion seems to be 
Sir William Jardine, who, in a note to his edition of White’s 
Selborne^ says, theN^trix duinfriesidnsis (Dumfriesshire snake) 
seems to be of very dubious authority as a species.” And, 
moreover, from what Dr. Fleming says of it himself, and from 
what £. N. D« (Vol. VI. p. 526.) says of the supposed red 
viper, this Natrix dumfriesit^nsis would appear to be the young 
of the common viper, as £• N. D. calls it, after Linnmus, 
Vipera Berus; and, therefore, if deserving of distinctfon as a 
separate species, it should have been placed as a variety along 
with the now, it may be assumed, exploded distinct species, the 
black, blue, and red vipers, as arranged or mentioned as 
varieties in Fleming’s History of British Animals* 

Besides the discrepancies already noticed in the classification 
and biography of the Dumfriesshire snake, another anomaly 
is to be considered, and which presents itself in Pennant’s 
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Zpokgy (ed. 1812, vol. iii. p. 49.)> in which an account is 
given of a new snake, as described in his 7bf/r in Scotland^ 
and in his Zoology^ as the Aberdeen snake (A'nguis EVyx, 
Lin. Sysi.^ 392.) 

The editor of the edition of the Zoology referred to appends 
a note to the description in the text of the Aberdeen novelty, 
saying, The Dumfriesshire snake of Mr. Sowerby’s British 
Miscellany^ tab. 3., is probably the young either of this (the 
Aberdeen snake, to wit), or of the ringed-serpent:*’ meaning, 
it is presumed, the Natrix torcjuata, or common snake, of 
Fleming; a conclusion possessing all the advantages of arguing 
in a circle, inasmuch as, so soon as error is started, it is run 
dowm, indeed, but only to make a fresh start of it. 

It is not known what authority or weight is due to the 
opinion of this editor; but, at any rate, it is at variance with that 
of Dr. Fleming, who is, however, inconsistent with himself, 
supposing, as we have seen, the animal to be a kind of smooth 
viper (of course, poisonous), yet classing it with the snake, 
which is not poisonous ! Altogether, on the extremely slender 
data given, and the contradictory conclusions drawn, or (not 
with impropriety it may be said) opinions haphazarded upon 
little else than the barest {)robabilities, it may safely and war- 
rantably be assumed that tlie Natrix dumfriesiensis, whether 
figuring away as Aberdeen or Dumfriesshire snake, has been 
shown to have no claim whatever to be classed as a distinct 
species in the creeping department of the British fauna, and, 
by rejecting or ejecting it therefrom, consequently reducing 
Dr. Fleming’s twelve species to eleven. Fifty years ago, 
Gilbert White, in his seventeenth letter, says he was puzzled 
how Pennant made out his twelve species of reptiles, unless it 
was by the various species of Lac^rta; and of these species he 
uses the expression, ‘‘ or rather varieties;” indicating pretty 
plainly that he thought there was but one species of viper, of 
which animal he had been speaking immediately before, 
making the remark upon the number of re])tile species. 

Though not immediately connected with the subject, yet, as 
serving to show with what indifference or carelessness species 
are first spoken of, and then adopted, a remark may be ven¬ 
tured on the classification of the lizard species, suggested by 
a note made by Sir William Jurdine, who says, “ I think it 
very probable that there may be more than one species of 
Lac^rta yet undiscovered, whicli will make up the number.” 
Now, here is a premium for a new species; and it will be odd 
indeed if it is not found to order, that somebody’s name may 
be appended to it, and be immortalised in a note by Sir Wil¬ 
liam I The number spoken of refers to the twelve species as 
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made out by Fleming, and which Sir William reduces to 
eleven by discarding the Dumfriesshire snake. As Sir William 
treats the Dumfriesshire snake, so does Dr. Fleming deal with 
Sir William’s lizard species, treating them as mere varieties 
of the existing, or post-diluvian, class of Sauria.^ 

As, in making out the number of the different saurian spe¬ 
cies, so, in filling up that of the venomous ophidian genus, the 
contributors have exalted the varieties of the animal into 
distinct species, chiefly from characters depending on their 
colours.” Taking colour for a guide. Pennant makes but two 
varieties, one dirty yellow, the other wholly black; yet even 
in this latter kind he says the rhomboidal spots are very 
conspicuous. 

Colour is a most uncertain test, because people differ so 
much in their ideas of it. For example, what Pennant (and, 
after him, Fleming) calls dirty yellow, the writer would de¬ 
scribe as the colour of a healthy clean-barked ash tree, that is, 
more grey than yellow; for, of a number of specimens 
examined, but one decidedly answered to Pennant’s dirty 
yellow ; the rest were more or less dusky, or greyish. Aboift 
two dozen vipers, varying from 10 in. to 26 in. in length, have 
been narrowly examined. Those which were under, or about, 

1 ft. in length, may be described as being of a pale bright ash- 
colour, with a hue inclining to very light brown — reddish, if 
it please others to call it so; but the dark spots, tliough not 
so distinctly and deeply dark ns in the larger specimens, did 
not exhibit a “ deep mahogany colour.” In 1829, a specimen 
killed by lieing trodden upon was brought: it was little more 
than loin, long, and of an extremely light colour: but, 
perhaps, it had been bleached in the sun a day or two. 
Another and fresh-killed specimen, somewhat longer than 
the last mentioned, inclined to a reddish hue; and, had 
the fancy been strong enough, it might have passed muster as 
the red viper, though perhaps 4 in. longer than Mr. Strick¬ 
land’s specimen, of which an account, in Vol. VI. p. S99., is 
given. By an entry in a note-book, it appears that a viper 

* In 1830, on removing some logs of timber, under one I saw and secured 
a small lizard, entirely black on the back and sides, and neaHy black, but 
with a brownish tinge, under the throat and l>elly, something, but not much, 
lighter than the other parts; the length nearly 3J in.; toes very slender; 
and, except that the snout was rounded like an alligator in miniature, 
having on the ridge of the Imck, from the neck to the tip of tlie tail, a row 
of hook-formed points, shaped like the thorn of the bnar. It agrees with 
none of the five varieties as described by Ray. Is it possible, then, this 
little “ gentleman in black ” can be the hitherto undiscovered specie 
destinea to fill up Sir W. Jardine’s desiderated number twelve ? If so, it 
shall be named, not after so illustrious a person as the discoverer, but after 
the place where found ; namely, L. waverbanki^a ! 
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was brought measuring in length between 17 in. and 18 in. and 
of a bright light ash-colour, whnt is called a bright grey, 
the dark spots inclining to that colour, but still dark enough 
to be called black. Now, this latter specimen might be said 
to form the grey species by any one falling in with the whim 
of the day, which is to invent species by way of being 
illustriously obscure. All these specimens were considered 
the young of the common viper; meaning thereby, E. N. D.’s 
Vipera B^rus ; the latter one a female, according to Pennant. 
As to the blue-bellied species, the specimen mentioned as 
answering to Pennant’s description of the common kind 
(namely, of a dirty yellow colour), had by much the bluest 
belly of any seen; a variety of others, differing in colour, as 
more or less dusky-grey or nearly black, also had blue bellies, 
more or less deep; so that, in fact, nothing can be plainer than 
that the colour of blue, in a lesser or greater degree, is common 
to all; and these specimens, supposed to be of reddish hue, had 
it also, but not so strongly. The dusky, or dark, or black 
coloured specimens, as to colour, appeared the most decided; 
and, if colour could justify the placing of them as a distinct 
species, the kinds of a dark colour might well be so classed. 
But of this dark colour, as of the others, it is apprehended it 
is a circumstance incidental to the age of the animal, perhaps; 
and the time of the shedding of its skin has something to do 
with it too, as appears from the following extract from the 
writer’s note-book : — “ 1831. August. A viper was brought 
to me the beginning of this month, in size (that is, thickness) 
and length the biggest 1 had ever seen. ]t was a female, 
measuring 2 ft. 2 in., of a colour so dark, that the rhomboidal 
dark marks were barely visible; and I persuaded myself that 
there was a black kind of viper, and that it existed in Cum¬ 
berland ; but in this supposition, 1 found, on further exami¬ 
nation, 1 was mistaken. Having taken off the skin on 
opening the belly, it was found to contain six young ones, per¬ 
fectly formed, and apparently ready to come forth: they were 
lying straight, and measured exactly 6 in. each; the skin 
darker than 1 expected to find it in young ones; the marks 
distinct, and every part beautifully perfect: they exactly re¬ 
sembled the full-grown animol in every particular; and, in the 
smallness of size, and exactness of proportions to that size, 
reminded me of a butterfly on first breaking the chrysalis, 
before the wings have expanded to the full size, when each 
colour is as marked and perfect in miniature as in the perfect 
insect. On taking tlie skin off* a stretching stick, it must have 
been near the time of casting it, as a dark but very thin skin 
(except colour, almost like gold-beaters* skin) remained ad- 
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Bering to the stick, whilst I held a pretty thick one in my 
hand, of a bright ash-colour in the light parts, and dark only 
in the rhomboidal marks, which were as distinct iind visible as 
an oil painting becomes when rubbed over with varnish or 
a wet sponge. After this there could, I thought, hardly be a 
doubt of the non-existence of the black viper.’* And a similar 
observation has been made of a male viper, which measured 
15 in., and was as dark, or darker than the female just men¬ 
tioned. A thin dark skin, or, perhaps, more properly terming 
it, cuticle, peeled off, and left the under skin much lighter, 
the dark marks distinct; and, though inclining to grey, the 
colour of the under skin could not be mistaken, by a casual 
observer, for black, or anything approaching to it. 

Upon the whole, so far as observation and fact have been 
had, and witli the concurring testimony of observers eminent 
as naturalists, it is concluded, that there is but one species of 
venomous reptile in these islands, and certainly but one in 
the county of Cumberland; for, as before mentioned, taking 
colour as a test of diflerence of species, all enquiries have 
been answered, both by gentle and simple, ns the phrase is, 

A black thing, like,” or, Dark-coloured,” in all parts of 
the country. 

Having, then, shown that the four or five different species 
have been admitted as such upon the most vague and contra¬ 
dictory accounts, another question presents itself; namely, Is 
there any better reason for admitting the animals described as 
differing in colour even as varieties? As already remarked, 
mere systematists are mainly to blame for much of this kind of 
fertile work; and, seeing into what errors the filling up of 
systems have led to, it is time to ask if the varieties have any 
better claims to admission than the discarded species? It is 
thought not; and the variance in colour, if it be not mere 
fancy, is thought to be incidental to the animal in its pro¬ 
gressive stages to its maturity, and de{>ending upon, it may 
be, sex, or age, or season (particularly the skin-shedding 
period), or locality, or food ; mere accidents in the individual, 
which no more change its kind than a piebald, or chestnut, 
or black colour does that of a horse. Then let it be enquired 
into; and as fact, derived from actual observation by ’accurate 
enquirers, shall determine, so let it be.* 

* As a history of Britisli Kcptilos is announced for publication, we^ have 
inserted the above article (which has been some time in our possession); 
and though the line of argument which the writer has adopted does not 
much afY^t the general question, perhaps his remarks may attract the 
attention of some of our correspondents, who may have collected some 
ftoh fkets relating to this subject. — Ed. 
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Art. VI. Sketch qf the Botany, 8^c., of the Neighbourhood of 
Hy^res. By G. Mumby^ Esq. 

In the course of a tour made during the last summer 
(1836), in company with Messrs. Percy and Wells, for the 

P urpose of exploring the natural productions of the south of 
Vance, the neighbourhood of Hycres, of which I now in¬ 
tend giving some description, appeared to me the most inte¬ 
resting part of the country. 

The town of Hyeres is situated at the most southern 
extremity of the department of the Vur, which forms a part of 
the ancient Basse Provence, taking its name from the river 
Var, which bounds it towards the east. Hyc^res was known 
to the Greeks by the name of Hieros, but afterwards received 
that of Arcae from the Romans, who enriched this town with 
many monuments, the whole of which have disappeared at the 
present day, having been destroyed by the Africans, who made 
several incursions into France during the thirteenth century. 
The present town of Hyeres is built in the form of an amphi¬ 
theatre, upon the southern slope of a hill which overlooks the 
Mediterranean; being protected from the north and cast 
winds by hills which surround it. The streets are narrow' 
and dirty; and the remains of the castle, nothing of which is 
led but the entrance, is the only object of interest which art 
presents to the tourist: we may, however, except the bust of 
Massillon, the celebrated divine, who first drew breath at 
this place. The climate is delightful, consisting of a per¬ 
petual spring; and on this account Hyeres becomes the win¬ 
ter residence of a host of invalids and hypochondriacs, who 
are blest with the means of supporting the expense attendant 
on a sojourn in a distant country. The number of rainy days 
averages forty during the year: during last year (1835) the 
number was reduced to thirty-three. Snow is rare; and, 
from 1806 to 1835, inclusive, the ground has been covered 
with it eight times only: in 1830, it remained on the ground 
a whole Jay ; and in 1829, as long as two days. 

We arrived at this interesting spot on tlie 29th of June, 
having walked from Toulon, wdiich is at a distance of about 
twelve miles. Although we arrived at Hyeres almost melted 
by the heat of the sgn, and blinded by the reflection of its 
rays from the limestone roads, yet we considered ourselves 
amply repaid by meeting with, for the first time, the Convol¬ 
vulus althaebides, which expanded its blushing flowers in 
abundance on the road side; we also gathered tne Lav&tera 
Olbia*, pushing its branches to the height of 10ft. or 12 ft., 

* So called by Linnseus, from Olbia, an ancient name of the town of 
Hyeres. 
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loaded with thick clusters of lilac flowers. This plant, to* 
gether with the shrubby A'triplex H&limus, are woven to¬ 
gether with the prickly branches of the Smilax aspero, and 
form an impenetrable fence to the few patches of ground that 
are enclosed. These two plants are also the most interesting 
to an English botanist, who, in his own country, has been 
accustomed to see species of this last genus scarcely able to 
raise their head from the ground; and he who has been for¬ 
tunate enough to meet with the Lnvatera arborea, which 
adorns some of our mountainous provinces, will be capable to 
judge of the magnificence of a tree of the same genus. The 
Equisetum ram6sum is another interesting specimen of the 
vegetation of the neighbourhood of Hy^res. But our ad¬ 
miration was most excited by the date palms, one of which 
caught our attention on entering the town, raising its crested 
head to the height of nearly 30 ft.; the Chamte'rops humiiis 
is not uncommon in the gardens at Hydros, but does not 
form a very conspicuous object. The Agave americana, 
though certainly not indigenous, finds means of support upon 
every old wall by the road side. This plant, together with 
the two palms just mentioned, almost realise the idea of a 
tropical climate. The bright scarlet flowers of the pome¬ 
granate tree attracted our attention at every step; and this 
brilliant production of Flora and Pomona, raised in our con¬ 
servatories as an invalid, here rejoices in the open ground, 
basking itself in the rays of the sun, and exposing its branches 
to the free and pure air of the Mediterranean. 

The cultivation of the caper bush is carried on to a great 
extent in the neighbourhood; and the few flowers that are 
allowed to expand^ arrest the attention of the traveller by 
their large pure white corolla, filled with a fascicle of stamens 
tinged with purple. The rarest plant that we met with in 
the neighbourhood of Hyclres was the Achnthus mollis, which 
we found abundantly at the foot of an old wall near the 
church. The N^riutn Oleander, although a native of tropical 
climates, is generally indicated as growing in the south of 
France; and I was indeed delighted to see this beautiful 
shrub in full flower, forming a hedge of about a quarter of a 
mile in length at the outskirts of the town. There h a great 
scarcity of wood in the neighbourhood of Hydres: the sur¬ 
rounding hills are clothed with a vegetation consisting prin¬ 
cipally of Pinus halepensis and Picea, A'rbutus iTnedo; 
Qu6rcus riex, c6ccifer, and Siiber; Erica arbirea v^ans and 

• It may not be generally known to your readers that it is the bttd of 
this plant which is sold in the shops under the name of capers. 
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soopiiria, PistiU^ia Terebinthus and Lentiscus, D&phne Gni* 
dium, M^rtus communis, C^^tisus spinosus, &c. 

Perhaps the richest herborisation in the neighbourhood of 
Hy^res is that comprised in the salt marshes of the peninsula 
of Oiens, which is connected with the mainland by a narrow 
band of sand, less than twenty yards in breadth, and nearly 
two miles long, upon which we met with a number of inte¬ 
resting plants, amongst which were, Matthiola tricuspid^ta, 
Echin6phora spinoso, Salsola Soda, Limbtirda crithnidides, 
Sonchus maritimus, Medicago marina, Diotis maritima, 
Silene nicfieensis and quinquevulnera, Salicornia niacro- 
stachya, Convolvulus Soldanella, A'triplex portulacbidcs, 
A'ster Tripolium, and Pba littoralis. The dry and arid parts 
of the peninsula furnished us with Zacintha verrucosa, Cru- 
cian611a nngustifblia, Jilncus ericetbruin, Paron^^chia imbricata, 
Polydirpon tetraph^^llum, Buphthahnuni aquaticum, Hcli- 
dnthemum guttatum, Polycnemum arvense, and Tolpis bar- 
bata: whilst the lower and more humid parts repaid us for 
our researches with Eupliorbia pilbsa, Tlmlictrum angusti- 
fcMium, Ranunculus Philonutis, Scirpus Savi, CBnanthe glo- 
bbsa, A'pium graveolens, Triglbchin Barrclieri, Tamarix g^l- 
lica, Lotus angustissimus, Convolvulus althaniides, Uor^^cnium 
herbaceum, Lythrum hyssopifblium, and a crowd of other in¬ 
teresting plants. 

But it is not the spontaneous productions alone of Nature 
that attract the attention of the naturalist in this highly fa¬ 
voured spot. The hand of man has transplanted from its 
native clime the golden-fruitcd orange tree; and, from the 
Var to the Pyrenees, Ilyeres is the only town where the 
cultivation of this delicious fruit has been successfully at¬ 
tempted. The gardens of MM. Filhe and Beauregard are the 
principal depositories of this tree : the former of fliem is now 
cultivated by M. Rautonnet, from whom, without any other 
introduction than that of being engaged in the study of 
botany, we received every attention possible, and, through 
his kindness, were allowed the novelty of tasting the highly 
sugared fruit of the Mespilus japonico, which ripened in the 
open ground under his care, within the space of two arpents 
are contained upwards of J 5,000 orange trees, which avera^ 
an annual receipt of S5,000 francs (1400/.). Before the 
disastrous winter of 1820, during which all the trees were 
cut down to the root, their number was 18,000, and the annual 
receipts proportionally increased. The orange trees are 
planted so close as to touch one another : the largest of them 
is 20 ft. high, and bore, in 1835, 1200 oranges. They are 
watered by means of channels, through which water is con- 
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veyed in a continual stream. This stream, which is called in 
the patois of the country, b6al,” constitutes the value of the 
land; when supplied with one of tliese streams, an arpent of 
land is worth 480/.; when deprived of it, nothing. The 
orange does not ripen until many months after the fall of the 
flower: if it is allowed to remain on the tree until the next 
period of flowering, it loses its juice. The fruit, immediately 
gathered from the tree, has a sharp taste, and should be 
allowed two or three days to acquire an agreeable flavour. 
The oranges ripened at liyeres are generally sent to Lyons 
and Paris, and other towns in the north of France; the in¬ 
habitants of the south making use of the fruit ripened at 
Malta, Sicily, or Majorca. Although the oranges from these 
last-mentioned places arc of a much superior flavour, yet the 
fruit grown at Hyeres resists much better the efiects of 
carriage, being of a much finer texture: they are gathered 
at the time when the first yellow spot appears upon the 
rind. 

I would fain speak of the silvery olive tree, which, under 
this propitious climate, attains sometimes the age of 700 
years; but, as Hyeres is not more benefited from the culti¬ 
vation of this tree than many other parts of the south of 
France, 1 will pass on to its more peculiar treasures, which 
consist of the great number of tropical plants which are 
acclimatised in this favoured spot. The most remarkable of 
these are Melaleuca linarifolia, which is 30 ft. high, and was 
entirely covered with its feathery white flowers at the time 
we visited Hyferes; Acilcia Julibrissin, which has reached the 
height of 40 ft., and whose stem is 4 ft. in circumference: 
Casuarina equisetifolia is at present 38 ft. high, although it was 
cut down in 1819, after having suffered from the frost, being 
at that time six years old: Cassia corymbeW, 16ft. high, 
six years old, b6ars fertile grains, flowering in September: 
Pittusporuiii sinense, 15 ft. high, twenty years old, and flowers 
in April. Amongst a numl)er of other plants that flourish in 
the open ground in the garden of M. Rautonnet, may be 
mentioned. Acacia tomcntdsa, 15ft. high; Laurus P^rsea, 
4 ft. high; Bambusa arundindcea, Andropdgon squamosus, 
Psidium uron)dticum and pyriferum. Acacia farnesiana and 
echinula, the latter of which was raised from seed in the Bo¬ 
tanic Garden at Toulon: Milsa paradisiacn, Canna angusti- 
f61ia, Gnidia simplex, Datura arbdrea, Lantuna Camara, 
Pol^gala flexudsa, Gr6wia orientalis, Caesalpinia ecbindta and 
Sdppan, Menispermum laurifcMium, Soldnum auriculatum and 
betkeeum, the latter of which is 7 ft. high, and produces eat¬ 
able fruit; Hibiscus Rosa sinensis, Mfspilus jap6nica, which, 
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as I have already mentioned, ripens its fruit: Metrosid^ros 
61ba, Schlnus M6Ile, Ficus elastica, and Anona triloba, 
which was sown by M. Rautonnet in 1829; it is now 9 in. in 
circumference, 15 ft. high, and bears eatable fruit. The dif¬ 
ferent species of Eucalyptus, which floorer so freely in the 
Botanic Garden of Edinburgh, exposed to the rigour of the 
climate of Scotland, never attain above a certain size in the 

f rardens at Hycires, owing, as it would appear, to the winds 
rom the north-east, which destroy the branches that are of 
a sufficient height to be exposed to their influence. After 
having merely enumerated the different plants cultivated at 
Hyeres, I leave it to the imagination of the botanist or horti¬ 
culturist to form to himself a picture of this little Para¬ 
dise. 

At a distance of about eight miles from the mainland, are 
situated the Islands of Ilyeres; they are three in number, 
bearing the names of Porquerolles, Portecroz, and He du 
Levant. 

These islands were called Stoechades by the ancients; which 
name is supposed to be derived from the Lavfindula Stoe'^chas, 
which grows abundantly upon their almost naked surface. 
They are supposed by many authors to represent the Island 
of Calypso, immortalised by Homer; but, if this supposition 
be true, they have most lamentably degenerated since the time 
in which that venerable poet lived. Tliey have also received 
the name of the Golden Islands; but this title was given, not 
on account of their fertility, but from the micaceous schist 
which composes the greater part of Porquerolles, reflecting 
the colour of that precious metal. 

Porquerolles is the only island that we had an opportunity 
of visiting. It is the largest of the three, and is situated at 
the distance of 1300 toises from the peninsula of Giens. It is 
formed principally of an argillaceous schist, intersected with 
long veins of amorphous quartz* Tiie most extreme aridity 
pervades every part of the island. The almost total want of 
water will prove an eternal bar to its cultivation: not the 
smallest stream traverses the immense masses of pine trees 
and tree heath, which brave the scorching heat and dryness 
that prevail during the continuance of the summer months. 
A battery that we visited at the eastern extremity of the island, 
and situated at a distance of nearly six miles from the village, 
is entirely deprived of this necessary of life; consequently, a 
voyage of twelve miles must be made for every cistern of fresh 
water that is consumed ; the inhabitants endeavour, as far as 
possible, to supply its place with goats’ milk and wine* The 
natives of Porquerolles (which is the only inhabited island) 
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are civil and obliging in the highest degree, far differing in 
this respect from their continental nei^bours, the brutish 
peasantry of Provence. 

Upon arriving at the island, we were conducted by a soldier 
to the governor’s house, in order to explain the object of our 
visit; which being satisfactory, we were allowed to go in search 
of an inn, the choice of which was soon decided upon, as there 
were only two on the island. We amused ourselves with 
examining the rude attempts at painting with which the walls 
of our room were adorned : after reading the explanation 
placed at the foot of these productions or art, we found at 
length that they represented different scenes in the life of 
Telemachus. The vegetation of the island consists of exten¬ 
sive forests of Pinus Picea and halepdnsis, together with 
groves composed of the myrtle, strawberry tree, cork tree, 
Qu6rcus riex and coccifcr, Erica arborca and scopdria, the 
former of which (tree heath) reaches the height of 12 ft., 
with a stem 3 ft. in circumference; Rhamnus Alaternus, 
Phillyreu angustifolia, Styrax officinal is, Rosmarinus officinalis, 
C^^tisus c^ndicans, Pistacia Terebinthus and Lentiscus, to¬ 
gether with three species of Cistiis; viz. C. 61bidus, salvifolius, 
and monspeliensis. The myrtle and lentisk tree are so firmly 
united by the prickly branches of Smilax uspera, as to render 
these groves for the most part impassable. Nothing can exceed 
the beauty of the myrtle in full flower, covering as it does 
large tracts of the island, whilst the powerful heat of the sun 
distils from its leaves the characteristic odour of this favourite 
plant. There are but few plants which arc, in a manner, 
peculiar to these islands, and these few were entirely burnt up 
by the heat of the sun at the‘time we visited them; we were, 
however, fortunate in meeting with the Asplenium obovktum 
on some rocks at the eastern extremity of Porquerolles; and 
in the same locality we found the Delphinium Requicni, 
although this last plant grows also abundantly near the sea 
shore on the northern side of the island. The He du Levant is 
said to be covered with Tevicrium M^rum and T. massili^nse; 
the Pa paver setigeriim, supposed to be the origin of Papaver 
somniferum; Nonea l^tea, Helidnthemum TubenVia, Eu- 
ph6rbia dendrbides. Genista linifolia and cAndicans, Prismato- 
c^rpus falc^tiis, Triticum N^rdus and pheeniedides, C&rduus 
Casaubonae, DaphneTarton-raira,E'chium niaritimum,St6tice 
oleifdliaand minuta, Cineraria maritima, Anth^llis Barba J6yls, 
Aira capillaris, Fnula oddra, Gladiolus commdnis, Briza 
maxima, and Linaria Pelisseriana, form the most interesting 
plants of these islands. The Dor^^cnium hirsdtum yar. incknum 
IS generally called lotus des lies d’Hyercs, from its locality. 
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Althongh an inhabitant of the north of Europe may find 
pleasnre in admiring the rare shrubs with which the soil is 
covered, yet far different are the feelings of a native of these 
countries, if we may be allowed to judge from the following 
passage in Lauvergne’s Treatise on the Botanical Geography 
qf the Port of' Toidoni — ** It is impossible to conceive a more 
monstrous aspect than that which the field of our botanical 
excursions presents: the traveller accustomed to the Inxtiry of 
the vegetation of the north, to the gigantic forest trees, and 
plants luxuriating in the shade and moisture, perceives here 
only the sombre colour of the olive tree, endeavouring in vain 
to shadow with its branches the stony arid soil upon which it 
grows; thus allowing the scorching rays of the sun to destroy, 
in a few weeks, the flowering season of plants, which, in the 
north, endures throughout the entire summer.” 

Although botany was the principal object of our pursuit, 
yet we picked up whatever insects might fall in our way. The 
pine trees were covered with immense quantities of Cicudm, 
the united singing, or rather drumming, of which insect inces¬ 
santly rung in our ears. For the purpose of feeding, these 
animals pierce the bark of trees, and instil into the wound an 
irritating liquor, which causes an accumulated flow of sap to 
the part, thus producing large excrescences on the branches, 
varying in size from that of a walnut to 3 in. or 4 in. in diameter. 
The principal Coleoptera that wc met with on the island 
were, Bupr&tis mariann, Callidium ftrum, Mj^cterus griseus, 
Aristus fulvipes, Or5^ctes Grypus, Thamnophilus carbo- 
ndrius, and Clythra 4-punctata. The Nymphalis Jdsius 
was very common; but its flight was so rapid, that we were 
unable to capture any specimens. The Lncerta viridis is 
abundant on the island, and one that we caught measured 
nearly 18 in. in length and 6 in. in circumference. Although 
we found very few insects on the island, w^e were more fortu¬ 
nate in the immediate neighbourhood of Hyeres. We met 
with Atedchus sernipunetdtus in abundance on the sandy sea 
shore, together with three species of Cicinddla; viz. C. circum- 
data, trisigndta, and littoralis, the latter of which occurred in 
immense profusion. We also found Scnrites laevigdtus in the 
same locality. Upon the flowers which adorned the road side 
we remarked M^labris mclandra and variabilis in amazing 
quantities; CI;^thra Idngipes and Cetdnia m6rio were almost 
equally common. Amongst the multitude of butterflies that 
fluttered in the sun’s rays, the golden-feathered wings of 
Gon^pteryx Cleopdtra, and the velvety black plumage of 
Satyrus Sildne principally attracted our attention. 

I have thus slightly sketched over the most interesting pro« 
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ductions of Hyeres and its neighbourhood, as far as its botany 
is concerned; and highly delighted should I indeed be, if my 
description were able to tempt any English naturalist to 
explore these regions: a visit to the lies d’Hyeres, in the 
months of April and May, would amply reward any person 
interested in the science of natural history. 

Impasse des Vignes^ 2. Rue des Pastes^ Paris^ Nov. 21. 1836. 


Art. VII. On the Habits and Peculiarities of the common Bottletit^ 

or Muffiin (Mecistura vdgans Leach, Pdrus caudhius of Lin-- 

nccus I). By Edward Blytu, Esq. 

Having been several times interrogated why I styled this 
curious little bird the rose mufflin (p. 394.), and upon what 
grounds 1 ventured to consider it distinct from Parus, it may 
be as well to point out a few of its discrepancies with the tit 
genus, in order to show that there are sufficient grounds for 
its alienation. 

That it is nearly allied by direct affinity to the Pari, I am 
fully disposed to admit, notwithstanding the many particulars 
in which it diffiers from them; and 1 am, furthermore, aware 
of the existence of a newly discovered species in the Hiinma- 
layas, intermediate in all its characters. Still 1 consider that 
Dr. Leach was quite warranted in instituting his genus Me- 
cistura, for reasons that will appear in the sequel. 

Were I to be called upon to give the general characters of 
the tits (Parus), I should say that they were small omnivo¬ 
rous birds, miniatures, in a variety of respects, of the jays and 
allied genera; that they feed on insects, grain, fruit, and es¬ 
pecially on oleaginous seeds; which latter they always hold 
firm to their perch by means of both feet, while they pierce a 
small hole in the husk by quickly repeated hard knocks of the 
bill, through which they extract the kernel: that they likewise 
resemble me jays, and other corvine genera, in concealing 
what food they cannot eat; a curious particular, which 1 have 
had many opportunities of observing: that they invariably 
nidificate in holes, and, for the most part, retire to roost in 
such situations; that they are social among themselves, except 
at the breeding season, but do not remain together in families; 
that their manners are iumiliar, and easy of observation; and 
that, more particularly in winter, they much affect the vicinity 
of human habitations, frequenting dust-bins, and such like 
places, where they glean their subsistence partly from the refuse 
of our abundance. The whole of these characters would more 
or leas apply to all the genuine P^h 
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But> if the bottletit is to be classed with these birds in the 
same minimum division, it must be an exception to every attempt 
at generalisation. It is not omnivorous, but subsists wholly 
upon insect food; during the winter, chiefly on small Cole6p- 
tera, which it finds about the twigs and branches of trees. It 
has not the slightest notion of holding its food with the foot, so 
Conspicuous a habit in the Pari. On giving one, in confine¬ 
ment, a large spider’s nest, it was evidently at a loss to know 
how to pull out the eggs; tried to nibble out a small portion, 
arid laiti the remainder beside it on the perch, but was unsuc¬ 
cessful ; and, on my returning to look at it after a few minutes* 
absence, it was still found carrying it about in the bill; but, on 
fastening it to a perch, it was demolished in an instant. A tit 
would not have experienced a moment’s difficulty. It has no 
idea of hiding its superfluities of food ; which, indeed, could 
hardly be expected, seeing that it is exclusively insectivorous. 
Its bill is of a slightly arcuated form, the upper mandible 
curving a little over the under; consequently, it could not be 
used for breaking the hard husks of seeds, in the manner 
already detailed in which the tits employ this instrument. It 
does not nidificate in holes, but constructs a very beautiful 
and peculiar domed nest, affixed to a furcate bough, or to 
a few contiguous stems in the centre of a tall and dense ever¬ 
green ; neither does it roost in holes, like the P&ri, but retires 
to the horizontal branch of some thick evergreen (a holly or 
spruce fir), where the family roost together in a line, returning 
every evening to the same situation. It is seldom noticed 
about human abodes, because the attractions which draw the 
tits to such places have no influence upon its appetite ; and, 
lastly, though social with its own species, its gregariousness 
is of a different cast from that of the vai ious species of Purus : 
the latter will fly in company with any small bird of similar 
habits; and it is norunusual to find all the species in the same 
troop, accompanied, perhaps, with u number of kinglets, and 
often one or two wrens, or treecreepers. All these will, indeed, 
commonly join in with a troop of bottletits; but the latter do 
not court their society; and, not unfrequently, it will be observed 
that they very soon part company, the mufflins striking off in 
a different direction from the main body. The tits breed 
more than once in the season; the other only once; and the 
whole family of the latter remain together till the return of 
spring, which is not the case with die Pari. Sometimes it 
happens that two or three families of the bottletit unite in 
the course of their day’s ramble, forming an endlessly long 
succession of them from tree to tree; but at night they are 
sure tO;^separate, and each retires to its own roosting place. 
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It is amusing, indeed, to observe these little fellows return¬ 
ing at dusk to their wonted perch; to see the family arrive 
straggling to the spot, chirruping forth, as they approach, 
their peculiar but changing this note as they uHght, 

one after another, to a low, scarcely audible, soft twitter. Iney 
are a long while, however, composing themselves to rest; for, 
like a brood of young birds which have just left the nest, 
there is always a deal of shuffling for the inner berths; those 
on the outside continually flying up, and working their way 
into the centre; whereu|ion the two next succeed and do the 
same; and so they continue till it is almost dark, twittering 
their soft note all the time, till on a sudden all is quiet. 
During a whole winter, 1 have known a family of ttiem resort 
every evening to the same branch, where at length they were 
b^irbarously shot by a bird-stuffer who had observed them. 

The tits have a regular roosting place; and, in winter, at 
least, invariably find their way into holes of some description. 
So marked is this habit, that a marsh tit I once kept in con¬ 
finement used, for a long while after he was imprisoned, to 
retire every night to a tin seed-pan attached to his cage; cer- 
certainly as inconvenient and chilly a couch, to all apfiearance, 
as could be imagined. A great many find a comfortable shelter 
in hay-ricks, and not a few under tlie tiled roofs of out-houses, 
and other holes in buildings. Last November, as 1 was 
rambling one evening, with a friend, under the precipitous 
banks of red sandstone overhanging the Severn, while stop- 

E to contemplate a very curious vegetable proiluction, a 
blue tit made its appearance, and manifested a deal 
of anxiety, fluttering backwards and forwards, and chattering 
as if to enquire what we did there. We hardly noticed it, till 
by and by it flew to a hole in the bank, close to where I was 
standing: it was afraid to enter, however, and, in a minute or 
so, flew off again, chattering and scolding at us as before. 
After a little while, it again new to the bank, and entered the 
hole; upon which I scraped away the sandstone, enlarging 
the orifice till 1 could get in my hand; whereupon 1 caught 
the little fellow in his snu^ retreat, and drew him forth, biting 
and screaming with all his might. object in this.was to 
ascertain wheoier they lined their sleeping apartments, which 
was not the case in this instance, though the hole had been 
evidently enlarged and rendered commodious by means of the 
bill. 

Among the jay-like propensities of the P^ri, is their carni¬ 
vorous appetite, which is particularly noticeable in the large 
and blue species; though I have never known either of them to 
attack a live bird in their wild state, however unceremoniously 
VoL. I. — No. 4. N. s. Q « 
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tjhtty will then proceed to make a meal off a dead one. When 
Mwly caught, however, the large species will frequently do so 
in confinement; and it will sometimes not even spare its own 
kind, though such instances are, perhaps, rare. Bechstein re¬ 
lates a case of one killing a quail. Yet there are many that 
will, in captivity, live in perfect amity with other birds ; and I 
have seen a stout healthy individual submit to be buffeted by 
that quarrelsome little active species, the white-breasted fauvet, 
or lesser whitethroat, which is considerably its inferior in size. 
I have known the cole tit, also, one that had lived for many 
months in a cage, full of the smaller insectivorous birds, seize 
a young half-fledged kinglet, and begin very deliberately to 
eat it. Of course, no such sanguinary appetite, in the least 
degree, exists in the rose mufflin (MecistAra). 

Both the tits and the mufflin (but chiefly the former) 
are in the habit of plucking off the buds of trees, to get 
at the insects that lurk within them; for which heinous sin, 
in many parishes, a price is still set upon the heads of the 
unfortunate tomtits.” Let any one who is prejudiced against 
the tribe watch for a minute or two the proceedings of a tit 
that is so employed, and he will then see occasion to be grateful 
to the little creature for its services. He will perceive it ex¬ 
amine bough after bough, and leave them untouched, so long 
as it can descry no traces of its insect prey; but presently 
it will find a cluster of buds, which it attacks and pulls off 
with avidity; buds that are, in fact, already destroy^ in the 
centre by an insidious brood of maggots. These are the 
prey of the tit family. The bullfinch feeds upon the buds 
themselves. I have no desire to varnish over the real depre¬ 
dations of the tits ; for sometimes they will commit sad havoc 
upon the ripe apples and pears: they are, indeed, almost the 
only small birds that feed on the former. But the bottletit 
is free from even this imputation, and should not, therefore, 
be ranged among the guilty. 

Few birds are so preeminently distinguished for the beau¬ 
tiful workmanship of their nests as is the species now under 
consideration; the domed cradle of which forms, without ex¬ 
ception, the most exquisite fabric of the kind to be found within 
the British islands, wveral weeks are occupied in its censtmo 
tion; and yet it is often finished by the close of the month of 
March or beginning of April; though, in this case, as can be 
shown pretty clearly, it is never the production of birds of the 
preceding year. The bottletit, we know, remains in families 
till the return of spring; and an individual of this species is 
never seen, as the tits often are, solitary, unless it hag a nest 
to provide for. Now, it invariably happens, among birds, that 
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the older individuals are the first to feel the influence of the 
vernal season; and accordinj^ly^ therefore) the old bottletits are 
found to pair) and leave then* progeny) some weeks before the 
latter cease to be gregarious; and have thus often completed the 
laborious work of nidification before the younger ones com¬ 
mence. This is not mere supposition; for, as a bird of this 
species that has moulted twice is easily distinguishable from a 
vounger individual by its superior b^uty) and especially by 
having a larger patch of roseate upon the scapulary feathers, I 
have been enabled to ascertain the fact by shooting a few de¬ 
tached pairs of them in early spring, whilst the younger indi¬ 
viduals were still in society. This is, indeed, the most ^visable 
method of procuring handsome specimens for the museum; 
and it consequently follows that, when the Medstiira pairs, it 
must do so for life. There is no difference in the plumage of 
the sexes, save that the males have ^nerally somewhat less 
black about the head. According to Temminck, the head of 
the male is wholly white; and I am told that this is the case 
with all the specimens obtained about Paris. It is therefore 
possible that there may be two closely allied species.* Certain 
it is that, out of the great numbers that I have examined in 
England) I have met with only one, a male, in which the black 
marking on the head were nearly obsolete. Of its nidification 
it woula be superfluous to say anything, further than that I have 
never seen a nest with two openings, out of many doxens of 
them that 1 have examined. It may be remarked, however, 
that it is entirely constructed by the female bird, while the 
materials of whiw it is composed are wholly collected b^ the 
male; a fact on which 1 am enabled to speak quite positively, 
having paid particular attention to the subject. I once found 
one wholly lined with the feathers of a cock pheasant; and 
have seen another beautifully placed amid the thickly blos¬ 
somed twigs of a wild crab. 

I have said that in this bird the sexes are much alike; but 
the young, in their first or nestling garb, are extremely different. 
I am aware of no author who has described them in this state 
of plumage. Mr. Jenyns says, The young birds have the 
white parts more or less mottled with brown and dusky; and 
the black on the back not so deep and well defined;” which 
is apparently a translation from Temminck f, and does not 

* I have not seen a Continental specimen; but there are one or two 
particulars in Mr. Temminck's description which rather lead me to suspect 
that this is the case. 

f Les jeunes ont de petites laches noires sur les Joues, et des laches 
brunes sur la poitrine: le noir du dos n’est point aussi decide. (Jlafnis/ 
^OrtntkohgWf tom. i. p. 897.) 
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exactly apply to those which I have seen. It is impossible for 
any naturalist who has examined the young bottletit to over¬ 
look its many pcculiaritiesi more especially its extreme length 
of tail. I subjoin a figure of it 19.), and shall proceed 
to describe its plumage somewhat in detail. 

At the period it leaves the nest, the mandibles of the bill 
are of equal length; black, except the tip of the upper, 
which is whitish, where, in the course of about six weeks, it 
grows atid curves over the under. The bill, also, appears con- 
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siderably larger than in the old bird, from its base not being 
hidden by projecting feathers : the nostrils are then ex|X)sec{, 
whereas m the adult bird they are completely covered l)y the 
plumage. The irides are, at first, dull grey, like those of a 
young cuckoo, in the course of two or three weeks becoming 
much paler and brighter, and more inclining to blue; then 
gradually darkening, till, in eight or ten weeks, they assimilate > 
to the colour of the pupil, so as only to be distinguished when 
examined closely. The colour of the bare skin around the 
eye, at first, is brick-red, afterwards becoming very bright aiul 
conspicuous (about the time the irides are darkest); the upper 
part changing to orange yellow at the time of the autumnal 
moult; the under, not for several months later. Crown of the 
head (a much larger portion of it than in the adult), together 
with the whole under parts, and a few of the lower senpuTariest 
pure white, without a tinge of roseate, but appearing on the 
flanks greyish, or intermixed with black; the feathers of these 
parts being very lax and flimsy, and showing much of their 
blackish inner portions. Ear-coverts, which in the adults are 
whitish with a few dusky spots, dull black. Line over the eye, 
and the whole upper parts, also black; the few white scapularies 
forming a narrow but conspicuous white line. The wings 
and tail marked as in the adult, but more indistinct; the bla^ 
being every where more dusky than in the old bird. 
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The tail, also, of the young bottletit is considerably longer 
than in the adult; the two feathers next the middle measuring 
Sin. seven tenths; those next again measuring about a tenth 
more; the middle ones wanting a tenth of 3 in., being a mere 
trifle longer than the fifth. In the adult kind, the proportions 
are: middle feathers the same as in the young; the two next, 
which are longest, only one fifth of an inch more; the longest 
feather being thus seven tenths shorter than in the young; a 
difference which, however trivial it may seem, is very striking 
when the two birds are seen together. It will be noticed that 
the feathers next the middle are longest in the adult; whereas 
those next again exceed them in the immature plumage. 

The foregoing detail is taken from a considerable number 
of specimens, amongst which there is no variation; nor among 
the adults is there any, save what has been already adverted to 
as resulting from disparity of age: and I have been thus par¬ 
ticular in noting down all the minutiae, as it is possible that, 
in the event of there being two species, the markings of the 
nestling plumage may afford some distinguishing characters. 
It is certain that, in no specimen that I have examined, are 

the white parts mottled with brown and dusky,*’ as stated by 
M. Temniinck. 

And now let me offer a few observations on the habits of 
this bird, as observed in confinement. Being desirous of 
a more intimate acquaintance with the species, I once pro¬ 
cured a nest containing ten young ones, which were all reared 
without difficulty on chopped meat and egg, and soon learned 
to feed of themselves. They then became extemely quarrel¬ 
some, and fought with each other most cruelly. There being 
so many together, and all of them very active, one would occa* 
sionallv fly up against another, and nearly overturn it; where¬ 
upon the latter would immediately attack whichever happened 
to be nearest, seizing it by the bare skin around the eye; and, 
in an instant, each would have its claws on the other’s head, 
imd both would &11 together to the ground. There they would 
lie struggling for many minutes, uttering all the time a shrill 
twitter, and clinging so tightly, that it was no easy matter to 
separate them. After trying in vain to part them without tear- 
injgf them to pieces, I have repeatedly tossed theni up high 
without their ceasing to fight. Sometimes three, or even four, 
would thus lie entangled together on the ground, and yet, 
strange to say, they never seemed to hurt one another. The 
chief point of attack was always the bare skin around the 
eye: which latter, by the way, is a character that does not 
occur among the PhrL 
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This qiiarretsotne propensity may be observed in most young 
birds; its obvious purpose being, one would think, to promote 
their dispersion : yet this explanation cannot exactly apply to 
the present species, as the families keep together till the 
return of spring. It certainly was not want of space that 
caused it, as tliey were confined in a very roomy cage; and, 
even when suffered to fly loose about the apartment, it was 
just the same: without any apparent cause, one would often 
follow another, and attack it. It, however, lasted only for a 
few days, and afterwards they lived amicably together. I 
have occasionally noticed similar and almost equally violent 
conflicts, in spring, among the wild birds, at the period when 
those of the preceding year are pairing. 

The power which this diminutive species has of grasping 
with the foot is very considerable; its claws being longer, 
and also more curved and sharp, than in the tits; and, 
when the individuals I have been describing were young 
and playful, it was not uncommon to see one clinging (some¬ 
times by one leg) to the long tail of another, and not to be 
easily shaken off. They bathed less frequently than the 
tits; but, like many other birds, were fond of sunning them¬ 
selves; that is, of extending themselves towards the sun, with 
neck stretched out, every feather erect, and tail and sunward 
wing spread wide. An observer^ unaccustomed to the sight, 
would fancy they were dying, or that something very bad was 
the matter. 

As soon as they were fully able to take care of themselves, 
I turned them into a spacious cage, containing a variety of 
other small birds; and here they unexpectedly found a pro¬ 
tector : a tree pipit, which had been long in confinement, 
and which I still possess, fed and tended them with all the 
care of a parent. Thev had for some weeks picked up their 
own food, but had still no objection to be fed; and it was 
often interesting to observe the pipit, so incongruous a species, 
looking up anxiously at the ceaselessly active young bottletit, 
with food in bis mouth, and patiently waiting till one of them 
could fold leisure to come and take it. 

This interesting little family had now, for a time, thriven 
so well, that 1 began to fancy that I should be overstocked 
with them. Two or three of them wete, accordingly, given 
away; and soon after one of them died suddenly; then another, 
and another, till the stock was at length redact to four. This 
number continued for some time, till one momtUg, without 
any apj^reUt cause, three of them were found lying dead, 
l^e sole remaming one survived the others about three 
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months, and at length died, when it had nearly finialied 
moulting. It is worthy of remark, that this individual would 
hardly ever touch meat, of which all the rest were extremely 
fond. To this, possibly, may be attributed its comparative 
longevity. It principally fed on bread and milk, and upon 
crumbled bread and bruised hempseed; would sometimes just 
taste a little fruit, but did not eat it, like the tits; and it was 
at all times extremely active and lively, and, out of its cage, 
troublesomely tame. 

I am unaware that this species had been ever previously 
kept in confinement; for which reason I have described it 
somewhat minutely, as observed in the cage: the more parti¬ 
cularly, as the individuals which are captured old will never 
live; and there are few who will take the trouble of rearing 
them from the nest. The bearded reedling (Calamophilus 
bi^rmicus) is also extremely apt to go off suddenly, when 
apparently in a state of permct nealth; and the same may be 
noticed, though less frequently, in the true Pkri. I do not 
consider, however, that there is much affinity between the 
Gatam6philus and Mecistura, the former being a very peculiar 
genus, to which I am unaware of a single form that is nearly 
allied. 

It may be added, that the bottletit progresses by hopping, 
like the tits; whereas the bearded reedling advances by 
alternate motion of the feet. Towards the lasUmentioned 
species there are some very remarkable approximations among 
tne shrikes, of which tlie Lilnius erythronbtus may be cited 
as an example. The bill of the Calam6philu8 is a true bruis¬ 
ing or compressing instrument; and its large craw and very 
muscular gizzard separate it widely from those birds with 
which it has been commonly associated. In its stomach and 
craw I have generally found reed seeds, the remains of small 
beetles, and, not unfrequently, shelled Molliisca, of a size 
which I should have thought it impossible for the bird to 
swallow. 1 have often fed it with small snails in confine¬ 
ment 

It will be noticed that the general character of the plumage 
and markings are quite different in the genera Parus,Mecist(lrB, 
and Calafn6philus. In the penduUne, which hai also been 
^recently very properly separated, it is diverse again; and I 
think it may be asserted that all the characters of these four 
divisions, so commonly still confused under the name Pdrus, 
are decidedly more distinct than those of several genera of 
the Frtngillidse, and various other groups, which have been 
almost universally accepted. Why naturalists should be so 
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exclusively tardy in admitting these genera among the tits, is 
altogether past my comprehension. 

In the former part of this paper, I alluded to a Himmalayan 
species, intermediate between the tits and bottletit It was 
shown me as a new species of the latter. To judge, however, 
only from its preserved skin, I should be inclined rather to 
class it in P&rus, but to designate it by some significant epithet, 
which would imply its near affinity for Mecistura.* It is an 
interesting link between the two, conclusively illustrative of 
their physiological proximity. 


Art. VIII. Observations upon the Salmon in Loch Shin^ in 
Sutherland. By James Loch, Esq., M.P. 

The following memoranda respecting the breed of salmon 
in Loch Shin, in Sutherland, may appear worthy of being 
noted. 

The river Shin is one of the principal tributaries of the 
river Oykell, or, as it was anciently called, the river Port-na- 
culter, which separates the counties of Ross and Sutherland. 

The Shin is entirely a Sutherland river: its course is short, 
not exceeding six miles; issuing out of a lake of the same 
name. The river is divided into nearly three equal parts. The 
upper and the lower portions having a fine gravelly bottom, 
and full of excellent spawning beds. The central portion 
consists of a series of rocky rapids, terminating in a consider¬ 
able cataract, up which none but the most powerful fish could 
make their way; this impediment, together with the absence 
of all craive dikes until the year 1788, appears to have pro¬ 
duced an uncommonly large breed of fish; for, up to a recent 
period, many salmon, weighing from 30 lb. to 40 lb., were 
caught in this river; but, as it became more closely fished, their 
size diminished. 

Loch Shin,from which this river issues, extends in an easterly 
and westerly direction about 16 miles. Its average width is 
about three quarters of a mile. Its depth is various, shoaling, 
of coarse, towards the mouths of the rivers which fall into it; 
and the few islands that are interspersed in it affording many 
excellent spawning places; but, in general, its depth is too 
great for this purpose. 

The rivers that fall into the loch are four; three of 
which, namely, the Tyrie, the Flag, and the Merkland, flow 
from the north: the Kean-loch*bervie flows from the west 


a It has been since characterised as Pnrus erythrocbphalm. 
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The first and the last of these rivers have many excellent 
spawning grounds^ but flow through no loch. The Flag and 
the MerUand have also good spawning beds, but flow through 
lochs of considerable size, in which there are also spawning 
grounds. 

Upon Timothy Font’s MSS- map of Scotland, which is 
deposited in the Advocate’s Library, there is the following 
memorandum:—greatest and largest salmon of all Scot- 
land are in this Loch, but no salmon in all the river Terrifi*, 
which is wonderfull in respect of y® plentie of y®*" in y® 
Loch.” This observation is not entirely correct; for, although 
no salmon were ever to be found in the rivers that emptied 
their waters into Loch Shin, few were to be seen in the loch 
itself, and those that were seen were of no extraordinary size. 

In 1832, the Shin fishings were reannexed to the estate of 
Sutherland by the late Duke of Sutherland, having been 
parted with to a younger branch of the family so far back as 
the year 1186. 

As soon as they became His Grace’s property, steps were 
immediately taken to remove by gunpowder rocks which 
formed the cataract before mentioned, in the expectation that, 
by admitting a larger number of salmon up the river both the 
loch and the rivers flowing into it would be stored with 
breeding fish. 

This expectation was not realised; for, although a vast num« 
ber of fish mssed up into the loch, none were ever seen 
afterwards. This induced the writer of this memorandum to 
direct the manager of the fishings to stock the several rivers 
flowing into Loch Shin with breeding fish; and, as the experi¬ 
ment is a curious one, the reports of Mr. Young, the manager, 
as to the method pursued in making it is subjoined. 

Copies of Letters from Mr. Young to Mr. Loch. 

“ Invershin^ Sept. 11. 1835. — I have returned from another 
Loch Shin voyage, where we have at last proved successful. 
We appeared at first outset to have bad luck, as a number of 
the fish died soon after we caught them; but at last we got 
three pairs, which we carried safe to the Corrie River. Our 
bored boat invention answered the purpose very well; for, 
although the salmon appeared a little fatigued by the long 
carting to Lairg, as soon as we got under weigh in the Loch, 
they increased in strength, and were as well when we put 
them in the river as when we caught them in the Kyle. The 
pair we put in the Flag lost week, notwithstanding the low 
state of the river, have ascended to the third pool from where 
I put them in the river, and appear to do well. The three 
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pair upon the Tyrte have not been seen since. They are in 
a hiiW pool) and cannot be seen sooner than the first speat 
(Aood; remove them up the •river. There is no doubt of 
their all spawning this season, whether or not they return 
next season. The river has abundance of excellent spawning 
fords.” 

Invershin^ Feb. 2. 1836. — According to your orders, 1 
carried salmon to the Tyrie, the Fiag, and the Corrie. On 
Aug. 28.1 put three pairs in the Tyrie; on Sept. 2,1 put one 
pair in the Fiag; and on Sept. 8. I put three pairs in the 
Corrie River. I placed a man on each of these rivers, to 
watch their progress, who saw them frequently on the rivers, 
before they commenced spawning. We put the Tyrie salmon 
in the first pool above the Shinness Road: one pair went up 
to the ford above Dalnichie before spawning, and the other 
two pairs spawned about a mile below Dalnichie. The pair 
put into the Fiag ascended the river about four miles from 
where they were put in. Of the three pairs put into the 
Corrie River, one pair spawned at the junction of a burn 
which divides the property of Her Grace the Duchess from 
Poyntzfield’s estate; and the other two pairs higher up the 
river. So whether the salmon actually return to the same 
river where they spawn and were spawned, another year will 
determine, as all we carried up have done very well this 
season.” 

Invershin^ Oct. 24. 1836. — As our watchmen at the top 
of Loch Shin have not noticed that they have seen salmon 
spawning in the Fiag River, and, as we put in fish in that river 
tnis season, I intend to go up to-morrow and have a general 
inspection of all the rivers in that quarter, that we can be 
certain to speak of the salmon returning back to their motlier 
rivers.” 

InvershiHi Feb. 4. 1837. — On Sept. 15. we carried four 
pairs of salmon up to the river at Currkinloch, but left the 
Flag and Tyrie without putting any in either of them this 
season. To ascertain whether any of our last yearns planting 
would return this year, I placed two of our fishermen, who 
had b^n watchmen formerly, to watch the salmon we carried 
up this season, and also the Fiag, and to report whenever 
they sew any i^mon on that river. About Oct. 40. th^ 
sent me word they bad seen four salmon on the Fiag; and on 
the following day I went up the loch; but, unfortunately, wind 
and rain commenced while we were on the loch, and, before 
We ciH)ld teach the rivers, they were ail flooded. I was, how¬ 
ever, perfoedy satisfied that the information I receiv^ was 
correct, as the men had frequently seen them or others on 
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the river; and they also thought, by the appearance of fish 
on the Corrie River, that more salmon were also there than 
what we carried up this season; and, after 1 returned, the 
watchmen saw a large salmon near the foot of the Fiag; but 
those which they formerly saw were some miles up the river. 
Therefore we can no longer doubt of the salmon returnipg to 
the same rivers where they spawn or were spawned; and that 
each river has a particular breed of salmon of its own also.” 


Art. IX. On the Anemonal Curves described during November^ 
Decemberf and January^ 1836‘37. By R. Birt, Esq. 

Upon carefully observing and tabulating the direction of 
the wind, we find it describes various curves, and exhibits, to 
a certain extent, a degree of regularity which, perhaps, may 
not be generally suspected; especially as the wind is usually 
employed to represent fickleness and inconstancy. It is not 
my intention, on the present occasion, to draw any conclusions 
from the anemonal phenomena hitherto observed, but simply 
to lay before the reader the facts that have come under my 
observation during November, December, and January last, 
and point out the probable utility that may arise from an 
accumulation of observations arranged in a similar manner. 

I shall present the reader with the observations arranged 
in the form of curves, which are obtained by regarding the 
direction of the aerial currents as ordinates, the east point 
being, in the present instance, zero. During the months of 
November, December, and January, three wril-marked curves 
were described ; the first {Jig. 20. 1.) extending from Oct. 31. 
to Nov. 22.; the second {fg, 20. 3.), from Dec. 1. to Dec. 23.; 
and the third {Jig. 20. 5 and 6.), from Dec. 30. 1836, to Jan. 
23. 1837. On Oct. 31. the wind was observed from north by 
west; and it bad a tendency to approach tlie south-east point 
during the next eleven days, it being observed in that direc¬ 
tion on Nov. 11. The continuous line exhibits the actual 
curve described, while the dotted line shows the general 
tendency of the wind. After Nov. 11., the tendency is re¬ 
versed, the direction of the dotted line being fronr south-ea^t 
to north by west during the next eleven days. On Nov. 22. 
the wind was observed from the latter point. 

The curve described during December is, in many respects, 
similar to that observed in November, particularly in the 
direction being south-east on the eleventh day from iu cqm- 
mencement, and its subsequent approach to the north point. 
One of the most interesting features of theseVurves is their 
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relation to the dotted line. It will be observed that, during 
the jBrst five or six days, the curves are below the dotted line: 
they are afterwards above, until they arrive at the central 
point; and they continue above during the same number of 
days while describing tlie remaining portions, bein^ found 
below at the close as at the commencement. This is more 
conspicuous in the December curve than the preceding. 

The curve described during January exhibits a very dif¬ 
ferent character to either of the preceding. The east point 
is still zero; but the first half is below, ana the second above, 
a dotted line coincident therewith. The variations exhibited 
by this curve are much greater than those that occurred 
during the preceding periods. During January, they extended 
to seven points on each side east; while in November and 
December they were confined to seven points only; those 
between north-east and south-east including the north-west 
and south-west points. There are some interesting features 
in the curves of December and January, that claim attention. 
The descent to the south-east point in Decemlier forms an 
acute angle; and three days afterwards a similar angle is 
noticed, the apex being in the opposite direction, and situated 
in nearly the opposite point. Similar complementary angles 
are also conspicuous in the January curve, a couple occurring 
about six or eight days after the commencement, and another 
pair, in the opposite part, a few days before the close. It may 
be remarked, that the pairs of angles occur about the same 
points of the compass. 

It may naturally be enquired, of what character were the 
ancmonal movements in the intervals between the curves? 
There are some very interesting points connected with the 
curves described during these intervals that merit attention. 
The period just before the commencement of the November 
curve was characterised by a considerable depression of 
temperature; the interval between November and December 
was of an opposite character, being marked by an elevation 
of temperature, and a depression of the barometer, and ac¬ 
companied by gales, particularly the tremendous one of Nov. 
29. The interval between December and January* exhibited 
a return to cold. We have, consequently, opposite characters 
alternately exhibited during these intervals. Fig. 20. 2. shows 
the curve described between the November and December 
curves; and 20. 4. that which occurreil between those de¬ 
scribed in December and January. This is so placed in the 
diagram as to show that a well-marked curve was described 
from Dec. 12. to Jan. 11., both portions being, to a certain 
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extent, similar. This is particularly remarkable in the pairs 
of complementary angles before spoken of, one of which oc«* 
curred at die commencement (Dec* 11. to Dec. 16*), and the 
other a short time befpre the close (from Jan. S. to Jan. ?.)• 
The doUed line in 20. 2. exhibits the symmetrical nature 
of the connecting curve between November and December. 

It now remfuns for me to offer a few remarks on tho 
prdbahie .utility of arranging observations of the wind in a 
similar manner. It is evident, from an inspection of the 
fi^ureSf that, during the above-mentioned months, the vari« 
auons of the wind were such as to form well-marked curves; 
and, from observations made at other periods, I am inclined 
to believe that distinct curves are continually being described 
by the anemonal movements; so that, when a particular curve 
is commenced, the variations of the wind will be in accord¬ 
ance therewith until it is closed. An extensive collection of 
such curves would afford facilities for ascertaining under what 
peculiar circumstances similar curves occur; and a careful 
comparison of such curves with each other, and the curves 
generally with the barometrical, thermometrical, and hygro- 
metrical changes of the same periods, could not fail of increas¬ 
ing our stock of data in that most interesting and, at the same 
time, difficult branch of natural history, meteorology. 


Art. X. On C^preecassis, a proposed new Genus of Univalve BhelU, 
for the Reception of certain Species of Brugiere*s Genus Cds~ 
sis . By Samuei. Stutchbury, Esq!, A.L.S., Curator of the 
Bristol Institution, &c. 


Cypr/eca^ssis. 

Shell, when youngs striated, reticulated, or tuberculated; 
outer lip simple: when mainre^ outer lip involute, and toothed ; 
columella lip also toothed ; aperture straight, anteriorly ter¬ 
minated b^ a recurved canal, posteriorly by a shallow channel. 
Animal with the mantle bilobed; operculum none. 

The above genus has hitherto been confounded with Cassis, 
and, in the form of their shells, a considerable analogy cer¬ 
tainly exists; but it will be found that these genera differ in 
the following important characters: — The true C&ssides 
possess no operculum; and the animal, by means of its 
mantle, completes the mouth in the young shells, at each 
separate period of growth, as perfectly as in the most mature; 
protecting the upper portion of the shell by au epidermis: 
while, on the contrary, the genus before us never forms or 
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CypracauU ri^a: a, mature; 6, immature. 


completes its outer lip but once during its life; consequently, 
it is destitute of varices. It has^ also, no epidermis, nor is it 
furnished with an operculum. In the latter characters it 
approaches much nearer to the Cyprte'adas, than to the 
C^sides. 

Taking the Cassis rufa as the type of our new genus, upon 
comparing it with Cyprae'a, and particularly wi^ those di¬ 
visions of that genus which are denoted by being rough on 
the upper surface, including the striated and pustulated 
species, we shall find in its shell such an affinity to these 
latter, that, independently of the distinctness of its animal 
from that inhabiting the true Cassides, we are only surprised 
that an examination of the shell alone should not have at¬ 
tracted the attention of conchologists to the necessity of 
making tlie present separation. 

The principal distinction between this genus and Cypne^a 
consists in the two lobes of the mantle of the animal not 
meeting on the dorsum of the shell. Had the lobes of the 
pallium in C. rilfa extended so far as to have covered the 
whole of the shell, as we find to be the case with nearly all 
the cowries, the deposit of a smooth enamel-like coat, similar 
to that of the inferior or basal surface, would then have ex¬ 
tended itself over the rough surface of the upper portion, or 
dorsum, including the recurved beak, or canal, and nearly 
obliterating the spire; would, in &ct, have made it a perfect 
Cyprm'a. 
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It may be observed, in many .species of Cypne'a that, after 
a certain age, the dorsal line which marked the division of the 
two lobes of the mantle (so well exemplified in Cyprae'a 
m&ppa) is obliterated, and that the basal ^ges become much 
thickened. This is well exhibited in Cyprm^a c^put ser- 
p^ntis, vit^Uus, and most particularly in adult specimens 
of caurica. In these cases, the mantle of the animal is in 
precisely the same circumstances as in the typical species of 
our genus; with this difference only: we suspect in Cyprae- 
ckesis the lobes of the animal never entirely enveloped the 
shell, while in Cypro^'a caurica, and others, the animal was 
capable of enveloping the shell while it retained its cylindrical 
form, but not after it began to expand laterally. 

The above specified distinguishing characters we think 
quite sufficient to justify us in creating a genus for the re¬ 
ception of that division of ihe^enus C4ssis denoted by the total 
want of varices, the absence of an epidermal covering, and also 
in being deficient of an operculum. 

The following species, abstracted from the genus Cassis, 
will now form species of our genus CvraAXA'ssis, bearing 
the same specific names. C. riifa Bn/giere; C. Mass^noe 
Kiener; C. coarct^ta Valenciennes; C. testiculus Bntgiere. 

It is our opinion, therefore, that this genus will stand in 
much closer proximity to Cyprir'a than to Cassis* 

In the year 1826, the author met with specimens of C.rufa, 
having tne animal alive, among the reefs of the Paumofus, 
South Pacific. They were in shallow waters, precisely in the 
same; oivcumstances as the Cypras'm; namely, under large 
stone^i which not only protected them from their natural 
enemies, but also from the burning rays of the sun. Since 
then, his friend Dr. Cutting of Barbudoes has kindly ex¬ 
amined the animal of C. testiculus, which, in conjunction with 
the characters of the shell, fully corroborates these determi* 
nations; and, finding that in the late works of Blainville and 
Kiener they still continue to be regarded as C^ssides, he 
hesitates no longer in making the division. 

In {he beautiful work now in course of publication by L. 
C. Kiener, entitled. Spicks giniral ct Iconographie des Co^ 
quilles vivanteSf there is a figure of the animal of C&ssis 
glafica; and this author refers to D’Ar^nville’s ZoomorphosCf 
Adanson’s Voyage au SinegaL^ MM. Quoy and GaUnard's 
Voyage de VAstrolabe^ and to Poll Bar les CoquiUes de la 
Sicilff for, the anatomy of the auimal of the genus Cassis; 
but they all refer to species typical of the C^ssides as reformed 
by this division. Hie genus Cypreecassis, like Cyprm'a, is dis¬ 
tributed over a vast geographical area, but we are not aware 
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of its extmdiiv fiir oulalde th(B northern or eoathem trofHOk 
while the smeueet epeciet of Cypne''a range as as 50* 
north and south, the larger species being confined to a range 
not much exceeding 50* of latitude. 


Aar. XI. Oh Iftmaiira ijf Benton, a new Oenut ^ Unmake 
Skette, By O. B. SowaasT, Esq; 

Nematu'ka is a new genus of univalye marine shells. It 
was first discovered and described by Benson in the iCktsMte 
Journal Science. In 1855, he sent me specimens, ccdlected 
bjr himself at the mouths of the Ganges. 1 have never seOi 
his description, nor, of course, have 1 seen the aohnal: judff> 
ing, however, from the nature of the operculum, I sopipoae ft 
to have bm pulmonobranchous. The species he s^ to me 
was named by Benson, in his letters, NenuUura DBtm. 1 have 
since met with another recent species among some minute 
shells from the West Indies, ana a fossil species from tiiO 
calcaire grossier, from Orignon and Oiglanoes. These two 



hwt species have been in my ponession, althog|^an<ybser^, 
for severd yearb. I have ^vm specimens m all throe' ifo 
Mr. Gray. The characters of tiie genus, as far as they can 
be oolleoted ft«m the shells alone,are as fofiowst — 

Shell nearly oval, somewhat deprrosed, rather aenmimated 
posteriorly; spiral; volutions fow, the last very laige and 
ventricose; a{Krture nearly round, placed obliquely and an* 
teriorly, eontracted, and veiy small in proportion to the Int 
volution; peritrome continuous; operculum spiral, hon^^ 
of few volutions^ somewhat concave externally, rather latger 
than the aperture. 

At present I am only acqnidnted witii a siiq^ then to 
which the NematjirsB appear to bear any affinity; this is the 
Voim L*-Mo. 4. n. s. a 
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Cyclot^toma Iikidum of Lowe which is found in Modem 
humidis syiyaEtWis; ” a locality not at all inconjpttous with the 
notion thU it belong to the same familtt^ In iteveral of 
its char(W^» wm last-named shell very nei«|^ Mieinbles the 
Nemattli^ though, in the absence of all itliowli^ge of the 
animidf;^ iritber, 1 dare not venture any aaaertion of tlieir 
congattiji^c relation. Tiie propriety of plying this shell with 
the C^^loe|6mata appears to me rather ikmbtftih 

Mentat^ra D^ltae is the largest of 

and, when complets^ measures from me 
dxth of an inch in lenj^.: it is rather more 
the others; its e^our is yellow, and its 
dull, not polished: from tht Delta of the Ganges* 

Nemattira minima ilftllf. — . is ab^t 9m 

an inch in length, and U tmmlncent: it luis a 
sniiiiii^ ^^iaU^ surface, and a siiudl nmbit|m<b ipd a 

light |i^if|^. 9o^ar. Many speciimms were Ibend in,a chip 
box, amoM; mi^e shells, in the collection ofidw late George 
Humphry marked by him “ from the W. L*^ (Jb» 22. b.) 

Sjtec. 3. NiM^dra Ibssllis M/A/. — iThis is of tl)e same 
len^h, but iiim» vmitrieose than N. minima: it has a smooth, 
but not polislted, surface; and it is opaque am} white. Found 
in shell sand'from Grignon and Orginndes. 28. r.) 


AltT.<!SIi. Notice of a wSto Fo«sU Shell ^/hom the Coast of Saffbtt. 

I/<: . .By EDwaao CHAaLEswoKTR, F.G.S. 

The mnexed figures 23.) represent avery i^mgular fd^ 
shelrfcliitid on the beach at Felixstow, possessing characters 
which' render it difficult to determine to what genus ft is most 
ddariy allied. Its general form is that of a Fusus or Fa$cio1ikr|a, 
witli a'sbqrt sdbreflex canal; but it wants the plaits whi^ 
dre . characteristic of the latter genus; and is also distingiiislied 
fhftm it shd tha former, by a remarkable callosity upon the 
edi^yil^ extending from about the widest part of the aper- 
tdni, along 4:}ie mar^n of die inner lip, towards its upper 
pod^eridr part, where it terminates abruptly in a prominebi 
pbtuse tooth, forming a de^p notdt with the Oliter lip, Wbdn 
thb AhAll if ^tirt. 

' In ifUtny sjte^ei of Sllssa, and, in Mr. Gray's gdnuS F6flfd, 
a tobth, or pmit,' occurs at the posterior part of the cotumella'; 
but in these iUStahees it extends internally in a dlrecdPn 'at 

* TranMwtioM of difl^fiaaitindg. PhttoMipIdciil 8oci«ts,irQl.iv. p.iS#. 
pL 6 . f. 40 . 
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right angles to the axis of the shell; while in the fossil under 
notice it* is simply confined to the margin of the ioner lip* 
and ap{)ears not* to have been produced until the shell had 
attaint full period of growth* 

In the former cases, too, there is either a corrosion of tl^ 
colniitnella, or an extension of shelly matter over its sprface; 
neither of which conditions exists in itie present apeciimen. 

shell is destitute of varices^ and is covered with yery 
in^tar spiral striae lyhich are uniformly disposed ovei* the 
wpojif surface* giving the fossil a handsqme appearance. The 
v^uiipn^ are six, and the apex of the i^ remarJkably 
pbtpse>rf^^^blM^£ voluUi l^mb^rtu The length of 

tl)e aperture near^ equals that of the spu*e, anc) its >viath is 
tjvp thirds of its length. ^ ^ 

From the circumstance of this fossil having been prpcurep 
beach, and as it is jthe <Pnly specimen of the Jfind 
lyith, wbi^ch I am acquainted, the particular deposit whence it 
cannot be ppjutively determined. It has nfrt 
the very recent character presented by many specimens of 
VoIhtaLamb^rti, which arethtind bnder (kimilan* circumstances; 
and, from its possessing some of the ferruginous appearance 
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(If ibie ong fomls, most probably it was originally em- 
Iteddad in ibat fbtmatkm. For the loan of this interesting 
specimen '1 am indebted to William Fitch, Esq^ of Ipswich, 
who has collected many rarities from the Suffidk crag. Should 
H1>e thebght necessary to place this shell in a new genus, it 
nii{^t‘{»Oailled Atrdetodon, with the specific name of 


Aar. XIII. Notice qf a singer eUdrieol Phenonenm ott the 

Night iff Feb. 18. 1837. By the Rev. W, B. Clarke, A.M. 

F.U.S., &c. [Read at the Meteorological Society, March 14r. 

1887.] 

^ ,Ths weather, during the last few weeks, in the south and 
wptl; of England, has been extremely variable: heavy rams 
aiim violent gales of wind, at intervals of two or three days, 
have suoceeded each other continually. 

On'^bruary 16. there was a sl|ght aurora, about 9. v. m., 
in the north; and at 11 p. m., a wide and brilliant halo, com- 
prebendipg ydlhih it the planets Mars and Jupiter, as well 
as the mopn. The following day (17th) was warm, bright,' 
and sunuy — a pei:j^t spring day; but the oalmness of die air 
was accompaniM with a certain milky haze along the edge of 
the western horizon, which, together with the southerly di¬ 
rection of the wind, betokened what I predicted, heavy rain 
and wind. iFrom midnight till about 4 p. m. of the 18th, it 
rained heavily, with high wind; but, clearing off about 7 P. M*, 
the moon came out. in a bright cioudleBS sky. 

About 9 p. M.r however, there arose from the west a band of 
thick, clouds, separab^ from each other, and about ^ wide, 
which gradually advanced, till about 1p. m., across 
zmid>, ood 8 fiiw degrees below the moon towards the east, 
where they disappeared. These clouds weie of a duU Jiery 
redt and were eyioently like the refiection of a fire from the 
earth; but character was decidedly auroral, and, though 
they, emtted no flasbe^ occasionally exhibit^ a gradual 
dancQumg of the hue which tbw assumed; the smallest ,pale 
s^rB..Aoiio, through ^is red fitp\y yopout; and, during die 
tiine,.,thc^ was a degree .of illumination in the noithern hori¬ 
zon jcon^ideiably etTpi^r that) that of the light of the ux^, 
but^ tempered ^d somned into a white dmdy appearance. 
These ^ .(douds vknish^d in die east, snd we^ succeed, 
ip apdui SfS minutes afterwards, by white fieecy siuitteriiigs 
of clouds (rob) the north and north-west, which were sUo- 

* The gemHc some was auggestad to msby'Mr. Searlbi Wood. 
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«aed«d ^ A 4noit trenwndouft fUl«f rm during tlM.wbnleinf 
the l9Ui» aud a gale of very furious eharaoter, arbicb did not 
aubeide till the morning of the 20tb» when the wind veered 
round to w.y and b.w* 

XbaK can be ao doubti 1 thinht that this pheoiiNneiioD was 
truly electrical^ end of the character of the auiiora .boheellS) 
and) like it, succeeded by wind and rain from the west and 
south-west 

Stanbiy Greeny near Pookf FS. 31. 18S7, 


SHORT COMMUNICATIONS. 

JfOTlCE ^ a Meteor seen on Saturdt^, February 25. — On 
l^turday, the 25th ult., at Bi p. H., a most brilliant meteor 
became visible very near Stella Polaris. Meteors generally 
take an oblique direction towards the earth; but the one above 
mentioned fell perpendicularly, and vanished at an altitude of 
alKMit 20°. The diameter of the nucleus was about one fourth 
of the apparent diameter of the moon. The lomr part wSs 
of a dame-colour; and the body of the meteor was of a fine 
brilliant Ijgbt blue. Its train was in length sbout four times 
the diameter of the meteor, perfectly conical; the base havif^ 
the ssme diameter a^ the m^eor^d the Sp^ seenied to 
consist of a single spark. It remain^ visible seven or eight 
seconds ; during which its brilliancy was so great as to cast 
slbadows as strong as fhose cast by the moon Whhn she b 
thrc;e or four days old. llie night was clear and fi^ty; 
wind N. w., rather strong. Thermometer S0° during the night 
-r- W. H. fniite, Seerdaty to the Meteordogied Sdetety. 
March 10.18ST. 

Sififfdar Auroral X^gSt seen fit ff^eodbe, — Ob J^urday, 
the isth inst., sibout half-past ten F. M., an auroral light, of 
rather an entrabrdlh^y description, was observed: it .consist^ 
of two streams of a bright vehnllibn colour'; ^e one arising 
ih ih*) nottU-eaSb iMksstng over Aitturtis and ttrrit ^jpr, 
and the othei^ originating m the routh-west, leading Orion on 
^e sou^, AndJ)a^hff 'brer Aldeb^b And Ca^la, and 
meetiim ju the forining a, luminous art^ or no great 

breadth. Tlie western Umb wa^ by much the; brightest, 
shot fivdb, at intervals, rays of light approaching to a dame 
colour. The fuble'soon ihded aW^y: the eastern portion, 
spreading wider, and becoming fidnter, oMumed a mbu^ 
appearance, like that denominated mkCkerel-sfcy, but ofa light 
red tint, llw barometer stood at S9*S7, and the thermometer 
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Sfie 

indictited • temperature of 40°: there wu e light breeie fitMti 
the .ireiitward>; the inooii» at the time, shining brightly, Mara 
hdng at the south-east, and almost touching dial Inminare; 
and Jupiter at a short distance from her western limb; the 
whole having a most iuteresting ap|)earanoe. llie stars were 
visible through the aurora, which luul entirely disappeared at 
H o'clock. — Jhmrs G. Totem. Wycombe, Feb. 20. 18S7. 

Luminous Appearance at Birmingham. — Soon after 10 
o’clock, on Saturday night (Feb. 18.), a beautiful luminous 
arch of the loveliest rose-colour, spanned the heavens from 
K.w. to S.E., at first preserving the rainbow form, but soon 
breaking, and shifting into various groups of clouds and 
streamers, through which the stars shone brightly. The moon 
was particularly brilliant, and the wind high and intensely 
cold. At 52 minutes past 10., Mars was occulted by the 
moon, as we afterwards found, though, at the time, my pro¬ 
foundly astronomical remark only informed our shivering 
ornnpany that he was ** slipping under.” Little meteors darted 
about the crimson glow at intervals, and columns of faint 
yellow light slowly traversed it in diftereut directiona; till, at 
about hidf-past II, a long faint streamer of light stretched 
towards the north, and soon after all the glorious show faded 
alQa;\y away.-—L. A. T. Birmingham, Feb. 22. 1837. 

Pugnacity qf the Babin. — On l^tember 27. last 1 Imd aq 
pl^portuuity of observing an extraordinary instance fif the 
pugnacity of the robin. Hearing one warbling in a tree in 
one of the small gardens near mv houses 1 was induced to 
piace on the window sill a beauUftiUy stuff^ specimen of die 
bird, in the hope that it would attract the attention of his 
living brother. Nor was 1 disiqipointed. The song beornne 
ioudeir aud.in longer strains; and, at last, be made a flight of 
in^pectfon as far as the window. Shordy after, he flew up 
from bis tree, and made so violent an attack on the ^ui^ 
spedhnen, as to throw it from a height of two stories to the 
ground* pursuing it even while falling, and cpntiuuii^ its 
yiolenGe. when down. I then perched it on an empty box ih 
the ^^ar4) the live bird remaining within a few feet of me sdl 
the ftme.; ,and, directly 1 had retired a few pa^ the nttadk 
was whli redoubled vigour, and so obstinately, tbM 1 

eould easily have caught the living combatant. On my 'with¬ 
drawing ,tM stuffed bird from Ute unequal contest, its o|ipo- 
nent resun^ his place on the box, strutting about wslh'an 
expanded tail and erect attitude, as if churning and prb- 
nounning a victory. Noticif^ the bird to be swl hovering 
about tim place, 1 replaeed my stuffed specimen on the win- 
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dow fliU,' wearing the itond by • bmchtwl; and hardly had 
I done to beFora the robin reatimed die #kr by settling on 
tbe .heod of his unoomcious fee, digging and p^ing at it 
with such ferocity and violence, that, had i not interfered, 
the utter destruction of my poor specimen must hat^ ensued. 
The experiment, of course, was not renewed; but' the robht, 
during the rest of the day, kept watch in the imrtiediate 
neighbourhood, and was singing even in the shade of the 
evening.XinsS. Dover, Jin. 5. 18S7. 

Preservation ^Zoole^ical l^ieeimens. — I have often noticed 
with regret, both in some public and private museums, in dlis 
country, that the damp was making irarllil inroads among the 
zooiogicai specimens; and, as 1 learned, while in France, 
some time since, a most simple and efficacious remedy fOr 
that evil, I beg to submit it to you for the benefit of your 
readers and the public. 

A ^ezed flower*pan, of the size' of a dessert plate, placed 
in the cases, at intervals of 8 ft. or 10 ft., and fillra with 
quidciime, will rapidly imbibe all damps, and will on^ re¬ 
quire renewing when it is found that the Ume is completely 
saturated. 

. As a preventive to moth in museums, I have' seen used, 
and have used myself with great effect, the hulle de pArfde, 
put into glass vessels like shallow finger-giasseB; and four 
or five in a case of 80 ft. long will produce so powerftil 
an dffiuvium, that it is necessary to have as many waMih- 
glasses, with smiaU portions of 'inusk in themj tO make it 
Arable. But this, in good air-tight cases, is of little dm* 
sequence, -m- Kent. Dooer, Jan. 5.1897. 

Occurrence tf Helix mrgita m vast Numbers.-^! noticed, 
in your valuable and entertaining Magazine fer October an 
acconntt of a Congrmtion of Moths in the Interior of a 
Tree.” 1 Iwve now, Mr. Editor, fer the information Of your 
rOadera, to record almost as curious an accumulatifUi of 
abelbi ' in pMing through Wymondham, in 'my way to 
Norwich, wnilw my horse was baiting, I strollea into the 
okiirchyard of that places for the purpose of examining the 
dinretv whiGh 1 had previously been informed was worth 
looking’at. >1 bad not been'Cwo mimites there befbr^ ttiy 
feat trampled upon, and were crusbinfe a number of very 
small aaa& ; ' and, tafcmg a few'of them in my hand'^feT 
examinatioo, found thmn to be apedmens of H^Kx vhgktti'bf 
Dr. Turton. (See Torton’s Masiual.) ' Th^ were of variOhs 
■iseot and in different stages of growth. Some were crawftng 
up the ateeple to a great height j some sticking to the trutifct 
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of the treet; some on the gravel walks, and many apparentlj 
ftieding on the biadee of grass, to which they adhered by a 
thin pellicle. Upon extending mv waik further, I found 
they had also migrated to the neiglibouring fields and gar> 
dens of the cottagers. As 1 had never met with anything of 
the kind before, I was naturally surprised at the immense 
quantities that were accumulated there. I am certain there 
were millions. It seemed as if they had dropped from the 
clouds. Upon reaching home, I consulted Turton’s Manual, 
one of the latest works upon the subject, and there found 
some elucidaUon upon the subject. 

After describing the species and its varieties, he observes 
(p. 41. and 42.),— “In autumn these shells are often sud- 
denly collected in such great numbers as to give rise to the 
popular notion of dieir having fallen from the clouds; and, 
in very hot weather, the young, both of this species and the 
H. cing^nda, may be found in clusters adhering to the stalks 
of various plants.” 1 have sent with this a lew specimens, 
and will give some of them to any of your conchological 
friends. — George Hubbard, Surgeon. Bury St. Edmunds, 
November, 18S6. 

Sphinx A'tropos. —That this large and beautiful insect has 
become more abundant of late vears in England, and espe- 
ciidly since the increase of the cultivation of the potato, seeau 
certain; but whether from increased propagation, or emigra¬ 
tion, may, perhiqis, be questioned. That, at least, it is Gopable 
of the wiU to cross the Channeh the following incident will 
show; while its powers of flight leave but little doubt of its 
capacity to cross in safety: — Sept 29. The wind strong 
from the east The death’s-head sphinx flew on board a 
Ashing boat, at about the distance of three leagues from the 
east coast of Cornwall, and, knockiim itself a^^ost roast, 
it fell to the bottom. After being sufficiently examined, it was 
left to itself; when it again took flight, and, though not in the 
direct course of the wind, flew away seaward.—JoaotAmi 
Couch. Pciperro. 

Amrd qf the^ fVoolaston Medals.—The council of the 
Geological Society of Londmi has this year asrarded the 
Woowrton Medals to Captain Probv Cautlqr of the Bengal 
Artillery, and to Dr. Falconer of tno> Bengal Medical Sei^ 
vice, for their geological researches, and their diseoreries in 
fossfl ecology in the sub-Himalayan Mountains. (Prooeeditqp 
^Ok Geol^ieal Society, Feb. 18S7.) 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 

Art. Notice ^ the Teeth ofCwrchhriae megdlodon occurring 

in the Red Crag of Suffolk. By Editaiiu Charubworth, 

Tn^nai: perhaps, no fossiliferous bed^, the history of 

which, ctt pfe$.0nt time, involved points bf greater interest, 
than lhe tertiaiy fbrmatlonfi bordering our eastern coast; and 
in noticing several, pf the more remarj^able fossils from these 
deposits, and the conditions under which they occur, it is 
with the hope of iipparting tome iiiformatioh respecting tliem, 
which may facilitate the researches of others who may feel 
disposed to enter lipon the same field pf geological investi¬ 
gation. 

Palaeontologists will readily rctipgnise in the annexed Rgurc 
a well-known Maltese fossil, and, perhaps, feel some surprise 
at the announcement of its. pcmirrence^ In this country. 
Within the last few years, however, many specimens of 
th^se extraordinary teeth, belonging to a species of the 
genus Carcharms, probably of gigantic size, have bpen, fomid 
ofa' the shore ajid in the red crag bf Suffolk. No other 
^rtion of the ^eleton has yet been observed, by which we 
might ascertain how far'the general dimensions of tlie animal 
coi’respond to the proportions exhibited by the teeth; nor is 
Hr prooable that future discoveries ip the crag will throw any 
ligh. ^on this point, since the preservation pf the dental 
structure? is the only record of the presence of cartilaginpj^ 
fish during the formation of that deposit. The remmns of 
fish, and pf cheloniaVi, atid sauHap rpptiles, which,are often 
fcNind In a very complete state in the tertiary strata of Har¬ 
wich and the Isle of Sheppey^ lisually owe their preservation 
to the nodules of indurated clay which have formed around 
them. Nothing at all analogous to these nodules occurs in 

VoL. I, — No./>. N. 8. 8 
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the crag; andf from the very slight consolidation of the beds, 
and the general lithological character of the deposit, the die* 
covery of connected skeletons can never be expected. All 
the information that we can acquire, res)iecting the vertc- 
brated animals whose remains are there embedded, must be 
derived from the examination of detached bones and teeth. 


These latter, belonging to various species of the shark tribe, 
occur in abundance; out, with the exception of the genus 
Carcharias, all the forms may be identified with those in the 
London clay; from which deposit it is highly probable that 
many of them have been removed. The circumstance, how¬ 
ever, of specific agreement would not alone lead to the 
above supposition, since, throughout the whole tertiary series, 
and even in the more recent secondary rocks, many of the 
squaloid fish appear to have closely resembled existing types. 
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This affinity is, perhaps, most strongly marked in sereral 
species of the ^nus Lamna, the teeth of which are abundant 
in the crag and London clay, and are even occasionally met 
with in some of our lacustrine deposits, associated with nuyia- 
tile and land shells. In the coralline beds, and in those 
marine strata containing the bones of land animals, which 
have been usually remrded as a part of the crag formation, 
the teeth of the Carcnarias megalodon have not been detected; 
and they would, therefore, appear to be characteristic of that 
deposit whicli extends from Walton, in Essex, along the 
south coast of Suffolk. As this species has a vertical range 
from the secondary to the more recent supercretaceous form¬ 
ations, its fossilised remains afibrd the geologist no assistance 
in the identification of particular strata, if separated by great 
horizontal distances. Similar teeth are figured by Dr. More- 
ton, in his synopsis of the cretaceous fossils of the United 
States; and they are there said to occur in deposits both of 
the secondary and tertiary periods. The finest specimens 
that I have seen are in the Hunterian collection, belonging 
to the College of Surgeons, from the well-known beds at 
Maestricht; and along with these there is one which has been 
recently brought over, by Mr, Darwin, from South America. 
In the Island of Malta, the teeth of this shark have been pro¬ 
cured in the greatest abundance; but I am not aware that 
we possess any de6nite information respecting the geological 
relations of the beds in that locality, throughout which mese 
fossils appear so plentifully distributed. 

The foreign specimens are usually in a very perfect state; 
but those from the crag have lost tneir covering of enamel 
and serrated edges, prwably depending upon the attrition to 
which they have been subjected. William Colchester, Esq., 
of Ipswich, whose collection of crag fossils is one of the 
choicest extant, has in his possession the tooth from which 
the accompanying figure was made. Specimens are also in 
the Ipswich Museum, and in the hands of other collectors in 
Norfolk and Suffolk. 


Art. II. Climbing and Gallinaceous Birds of Devonshire. By 
£. Moork, M.D.TL.S., Secretary to the Plymouth Institution. 

To pursue my catalogue of Devon birds, I send those of 
the two succeeding orders, Scans^res and Galllnae. 

It is very possible that the race of the black cock may 
soon become extinct in Devonshire, as the cultivation and 
enclosure of great part of Exmoor, and other causes, depend- 
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kig w the want of attention to the preservation of the red 
deer» kl csoosequence of the decline of the hunt^ equally 
jOparates against the heath fowl, and will probably lead to the 
latter becoming ultimately as scarce as the bustard. 

The stock-dove is often seen in large flocks in the woods 
in winter. The rock-dove also occurs in flocks, sometimes, 
in winter, associating with the tame pigeons. In the breeding 
season, they are mostly found on the north const, which is 
more mountainous and secluded than the south; and the sea 
cliffs where they build are more precipitous, and afford 
greater facility mr nesting: but Lundy Island is the chief 
resort of this oird at that period. 

Order III. SCANSO'RES. 

Gen. Pi'cus. 

1. Plciis viridis, Green woodpecker. Common ull the year. 

S. PIcufl m^or, Greater spotted woodpecker. Frequent. 

3. Picus minor, Lesser spotted woodpecker. Not so common as the 
last. 8{)ecimen8 in my collection; also at Drew’s and Bolitho’s. 
Gen. Yd'nx. 

1. Y6nx Torquflla, Wryneck. Rather scarce near Plymouth; more 
plentiful near Dawlish, where they breed, as I am informed by 
Comyns of Mount Pleasant, who has specimens. 

Gen. Cu'cuLUs. 

1. Cdculus can6ru8. Cuckoo. Common, from April to July. 

Order IV. GALLLNiE. 

Gen. Tk'trao. 

1. T6trao Tetrix, Blade grouse. This is the only Devonshire ^ccics 
of grouse. They were formerly abundant on the borders of Dart¬ 
moor and Exmoor; but the increase of population and cultiva¬ 
tion has diminisheil their range. Specimens are still, however, 
often procured. 1 have purchased both the male and female 
in Plymouth market; Sir G. Magrath, Drew, and Pincombe 
have speciinens. 

Montagu states that Lord Caernarvon endeavoured to pro¬ 
duce, but unsuccessfully, hybrids between the heath grouse 
and nheasant: that such, however, does occur, is verified by 
the fact that, in September, 1829, one of this kind was shot 
at Whidey, near Plymouth, by the Rev. Mr. Morshead. A 
male pheasant, female grouse, and one young, had been ob¬ 
served in company for some time by the keeper. Mr. Mors¬ 
head shot the pheasant, and, in a few days, the young liybrid; 
blit the grouse escaped. The young bird bears the marks of 
both parents, but the most prominent characters are those of 
the grouse. The sp^ce above the eye, however, is not bare, 
as in the grouse, but entirely feathered, as in the pheasant; 
the whole of the neck is covered with black feathers, some¬ 
what mottled; the tail is not forked, but fan-shaped, and half 
as long as that of the pheasant; the tarsi^are Iwe, as in the 
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pheasant; the colour is generally, except the neck, that of 
the pheasant; but it has the white spot on the shoulders, as in 
the grouse. This bird was sent to Mr. Drew for preparation, 
where I saw it; and is now, I believe, in the possession of 
Captain Morshead. 

Gen. Pe^rdix.-- 8ubgen. 1. Phdix. 

1. Perdix cin^rea, Ckmiinon partridge. 

8ubgen. S. Cot^imix, 

1. Cotiirnix vulg^ls, Common quail. Not very abundant: generally 
obtained in October; but 1 bought one in Plymouth market in 
January, 1830; and two were obtained in Devonport market in 
January, 1831, of which one, a male,*has the bhu^ crescent on 
the throat, and is now in Pincombe*s collection. 

Gen. CoLU^MUA. 

1. Columba PaKimbus, Ring-dove. Common. 

S. Coliimba CE'nas, Stock-dove. Rare: appears sometimes in flocks 
in winter. 

3. CoKimba Livia, Rock-dove. Rare. Mr. T. £. GosUns, late of 
Leigham, informs me that it is found wild on the soutn coast of 
Devon ; and Polwhcle ( Ilittor^^ Devonshire) states that thev are 
found on the north coast, near Combe Martin and Lundy Island. 

Subgen. 1. Turtur, 

1. Turtur vulgaris. Turtle-dove. Rather unfrequent here ; but more 
numerous on the woody borders of the moors. Specimens are 
in Mr. R. Julian’s, Mr. Comvns’s, and Mr. Drew’s collectk>iis. 
Mr. Julian’s specimen was shot by himself, in the lawn of his 
residence at Estover, near Plymouth. 

Plymouth^ Marche 1837. 

{To be coniimwd.) 


Art. III. Examples qf Natural Phenomena observed in 18S3, and 
registered. By the Rev. W. B. Clarice, A«M. F.L.S., &c. 

The following observations are in part original, and in part 
collected from various authentic documents to which I have 
had access* They are not, however, presented to the public 
as a perfect calendar of natural phenomena for the year 18SS, 
but as a contribution towards one; and, tliough imperfbet os 
to the whole of the physical occurrences of that year, they 
may be received as useful memoranda of its character, as well 
as illustrations of the opinions adverted to in my former papers 
on The Connexion between atmospheric and terrestrial 
Phenomena,” contained in Vols. VI., VII., and VIII. of the 
1st series of this work, and which it is my intention to resume, 
after I shall have published a similar cfllendarium foi* the years 
1834, 1835, and 1 SSp. The difficulty of presenting tliese phe¬ 
nomena in a tabular form, in the small pages of a work like the 
present, has compelled me to give the months and days consecu¬ 
tively, with their separate occurrences, in the order of an 
almanack. Could I have made a better arrangement, the cem- 
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nation of phenomena would have been more closely traced; as 
it is not difficult to see, in some few of the examples thus 
brought together, a contemporaneousness which is very remark* 
able. A portion of them have been embodied in the papers 
before mentioned; but they are here necessarily reincorpo¬ 
rated. If accurate observations were made, and all occurrences 
that fall in the way of observers recorded, extensive data might 
be 80 established for the developement of a general theory, such 
as that 1 have endeavoured to maintain in previous publica¬ 
tions. In the calendars for the last four years there are so many 
extraordinary coincidences, that I am fully impressed that my 
hypothesis is a correct one; and it is impossible to consider 
the strange vicissitudes of the seasons during the present year, 
compared with years of similar character long ago, and not 
be convinced that, as to the sun, and moon, ana stars, so there 
is to the earth, a cycle of recurring phenomena, all pointing 
to a general law^ regulating the internal movements of the 
terrestrial sphere, and its circumambient atmosphere. 

Stanley Green, April 11. 1837. 

1833. January 4, 5, 6. Earthquakes in South Wales, Ire¬ 
land, and England.* — 13. Earthquake in Sweden. — 18. 
Arica destroyed by an earthquake. (Sea rose SO ft.) 

N.B. The voeaiher, during this and the preceding and suc¬ 
ceeding months, particularly mild in the arctic regions. ( Teste 
Capt. Koss.) 'Diere was a violent tornado at Suspendersville, 
in Georgia, uprooting pines, oaks, &c. 

Fd)ruaiy 2. Cholera and drought at Madras. •— 8. Earth- 

S ikes at St, Kitts, Nevis, &c., continued till April. —19. 

ithquake in lat. 22® n. 79° w. long. Hurricane in lat. 
22° 8. 79° E. long. — 20. Italian poplars at Morlieux, oozing 
black gum, and dying, as during the cholera in 1882. {Annales 
de la Soe. dtHortiadture.) 

March 7. Ice floatings in the Atlantic. Tide, this day, 
ebbed and flowed at Cape La Hogue and Cherbourg, so as to 
leave the wrecked ships of the great battle of 1692 for 
the first time dry. — 27. Earthquakes in the West Indies 
generally. — 31. Earthquake at Horsham, Sussex. 

N. B. Locusts this month in France. Insects, unknown 
there before, destroying the com in Spain. 

April 1. Drought in Buenos Ayres, continued from January: 
2,000,000 head of cattle lost from the effects of it Drought 
at Manilla. The water in the river there suddenly decreased, 

e VHienever no loeaHty is assigned, it is to be understood that the 
writer’s residence in Dorsetshire is intended. 
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aud became discoloured, unpleasant, and useless; occasioned, 
as supposed by the natives, by a volcanic eruption in the 
interior: pestilence feared in consequence. {Canton 
Drought at Cape of Good Hope, continued from August, 
1832. Influenza in Turkey, E^ypt, Syria, &c. —4. Earth¬ 
quake at Vicenza. —-10. Rain tell slightly (in midst of long^ 
continued drought) in BengaL—12. to 19. Frosts in England. 

— 14. Dreadful hail storms in Lancashire. — 17. Hurricane 
in lat. 28^8., long. 52 ^b.~ 25. Earthquake (10 ^ a.mO at 
Juasco, Coquimbo, and Copiapo, South America. 

N. B. At the end of the month (date not precisely known), 
earthquake at George Town, Demerara, probably connected 
with that of 25th. At the end of the month, also, rain began 
to fall at Sydney, New South Wales. 

Mat^ 2. Drought in Prussia. Earthquake in Trinidad.— 
3. Sudden and violent thaw in Lake Ladoga. —10. to 14. Ships 
entangled in ice in the Atlantic.— 17. Brilliant aurora dis¬ 
turbing the needle in Pennsylvania. — 21. Hurricane at Cal¬ 
cutta from N. £., destroying thousands of lives, and vast quan¬ 
tities of produce. Same day^ hurricane at New Orleans, from 
N. w. (See 19th Feb.) 

N. B. Throughout this month, drought in England, Hol¬ 
land, &c. During this month (date not known), hurricane in 
Nova Zembla, for three days, from the north; on the evidence 
of Lieut. Pachtussoff, Russian navy. 

June 6. Rain in Jamaica, very heavy. — 11, 12. Hurricane 
all over England, France, &c. Graham Island in eruption. 
Cholera in Mexico. — Up to 12th. Heavy rains and n.e. winds 
in Bengal, commenced April 10. —19. Earthquake at St. 
Kitts. — Up to 25. Cholera in New Orleans and United 
States: mortality 80 per diem. 

July 1. Unusual hail storms, ruining crops, &c., in the pro¬ 
vince of Li^^. — 2. Rains commenced in Hungary, lasting 
thirty-seven d^s.—4. Aerolites with bail fell in Russia.— 
10. Aurora aftectiiig the needle, accompanied by change of 
wind and dryness of the air in Philadelphia, as on May 17. — 
12 , 13. Graham Island again above the sea. —13. Earth¬ 
quake in Staffordshire, Notts, &c.— 14. Thunder storms of 
a frightful character In the sphere of action of the Earthquake 
of the ISth. — 15. Enidemic in London. — 17. Cholera at 
Deptford and Sunderland. — 21. Influenza at Portsoy, af¬ 
fecting cattle as well as man. Meteor (9 r. m., moon setting) 
from to £. to w« Aurora in the north; cloudy to south. 
(Parkstone, Dorset.) —22. Rain from south all day, with 
wind, consequence of aurora of 2 Ist. — 23. Cholera in Lradon. 

— 25. Slight fall of rain at Madras, in the midst of drought 

8 4 
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GNrMt MOW storm at Madeira, New South Wales. 1. to 35. 
Dreadful rains and doods in China; crops ruined; 10,000 
lives lost; trade suspended. — 37. Earthquake at Washing¬ 
ton, North America. — 1. to 31. Cholera at Tampico, and m 
New Spain. Drought in Sicily. Epidemic amongst cows in 
France, as at Portsoy. (See 3lst.) 

N. B. In die latter part of this month, Galway infested with 
mice, doing great damage. 

August 1. Floods continued in China. — S. Gale off Cut¬ 
tack.->4. Rains and furious gales off Cape of Good Hope 
till September. Meteor seen in Hungary. Snow on the 
Alps. — 6. Rains in Hungary moderated. (See July 3.) — 10. 
Falling stars and meteors in Worcestershire (10.' to 12 p.m.) 

— 11. Snow at Rottenberg. Great cold, about this time, in 
Spain.— 13. Cholera at Limerick. —13. Vesuvius in eruption. 

— 14.Hurricaiie in Lancaster Sound (Ross), Prince Edward’s 
Island, Quebec, and Bermuda. —14, 15. Hurricane at An¬ 
tigua. — 17. Hurricane at Guadaloupe. — Up to 18. Drought 
at Odessa. (No snow there in 1832, 1833.) — 30. Hurricane 
in lat. 85° 8., 21° E. long.; and ofi' coast of Finland.— 23. 
Earthquake at Hulst and in the Axel. —25. Tremendous 
stormat Sydney, New South Wales.—86. to31. Earthquakes 
in India. —37. Earthquakes in Maryland, Virginia, 8cc., 
doing great damage. Raius in India very great: lasted twenty 
days. Epidemic m Sicily. — 29. Cholera at Lucknow, Patna, 
Cawnpore, Banda, Tuttipore: 700 deaths per diem. Drought 
there, and no rain. Aerolites, meteors, lightning at Candahar. 

— 30. Drought and yellow fever at New Orleans.—' SO, 31. 
Hurricane all over England, France, &c. 

N. B. End of month. Earthquake in Jamaica during the 
mouth. Cholera in Russia, Holland, Belgium. Cholera, 
drought, and famine in Madras territory. Cholera at New 
York. Drought in South Russia. Drought in Sicily. 
Drought at Berbice: only half coffee crop. Drought m 
Demerara: heat so great, that the bi4sh caught fire. Great 
floods in New South Wales. Great sickness in Bengal: 300 
deaths per diem. Vintage in France and on the Rhine 
better than since 1811: no average crop in Hungary, owing 
to the check in July and August. 

September 1. Rain fell in the midst of drought at Antigua. 

— 1 to 11. Ten shocks of earthquake at Khatmandhu, North 
India. —8. Snow fell at Macon, France.—4. Droimht ih 
E^pt. Nile n<a yet risen, — 6. Snow at Dijdh. Partial rains 
at Ahroedabad. —14. Hurricane, 45° »., 17“ w. Great 
irruption of bears in Paul’s Bay, Canada, driven thither by 
hunger. — Up to 14th. Cholera in Mexico 4nd Vera Cruz. 
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—•'1£< Fanaine and drought at Ellorar women eaUag ^eir 
ehildren for food.—-17. Snow in Caithness. Aurora (9| ».M.). 
—.18. Run, 8.W. Aurora, 8^ p. M. Singular light at sunset ^is 
evening. Earthquake at Chichester. —- 86. Meteor seen 
late Prof. Parish at Cambridge. Furious gales commenced 
at Odessa: lasted ten days. 

N. B. Throughout. Droo^t in Lincolnshire, Dorset¬ 
shire, Gloucestershire. Drouf^t in Cape de Veld Islands t 
30,000 deaths in consequence. Drought in Isle of Wight. 
Wells dry since August. 

October S. Cholera at Whitby. — 4. Earthquakes at Ght« 
rakpoor and Allahabad, Monghyr, Calcutta, Chittagong, imd 
Jubalpoor, and in Nepal. Earthquake in Auvergne. —5. 
Hurricane in lat. 56° a., 28° e. —7. Epidemic at Malaga. 
— 9. Tempestuous weather in the Mauritius. — 11. Drought 
in Russia, with scarcity. Gale, &c., off Isle of Amsterdam 
(wrecks).— 13. Gales and inundations in Canada. Splendid 
aurora. Tremendous gales at Madeira, Quebec, &c. —19 
or IS. Earthquake at Antigua. — 1S, 14. Aurora all night. 
(See Parry’s third Voyage, p. 172.) —15. Chain pier at 
Brqi^ton struck by lightning. — 17. Spots on the sun. — 18. 
Earthquake, same range as mat of 4th in India. — 21. Aurora, 
followed by heavy gale. — 22. to 30. Ice in the Atlantic. — 
32. Violent gust of wind throughout Cornwall. — 24. or 26. 
Aberration of tides at Leith. — 26. Hurricane off Candia, 
Scilly Isles, and Montreal. Earthquake at Allahabad. 

N. B. Arica and Teeno again desolated by fiarthquakes 
this month. During October. Drought and scarcity in the 
Crimea, South Russia, &c. Cholera in Mexico: 32,000 
deaths in thirty-five days. Drought in Dominica, Trinidad, 
St. Lucie, Ac. Cofiee plants without leaTes. Drought at 
B^ia and Rio Janeiro. 

November 1. Dreadful storm in the Clyde. Inundation at 
Embden. —2. Drought oppressive in Demerara. Tre¬ 
mendous tides at London, Ipswich, Liverpool, accompanied 
by furious gales. — 9. Hurricane off the Norfolk coast — 
8. Earthqut^es in Nepal. —12. Fog in south of England. — 
18. Earthquake at Chichester, 4 a. is. Shower of meteors att 
over states of North America. —14. Dreadful cold in Ca¬ 
nada ; crops cutoff; wild geese arrived in Dorsetshire.—16. 
Earthquake at Khatmandhu. First woodcocks seen in south of 
England. —18. Cholera at Lucknow. Fog all over France. 
Gam off Cam ‘de Oatte.—'21. to 28. Gales, with lightnltiA 
from S.W. —Up to 21. Drought at Rto de Janeiro, Bcazn; 
Rflrtffs and floods at Dio Orande, Brazil. Ruins at 
prevented crops being got in.-^24. Vesuvius in eruption'. 
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Dreadful earthqguakas and volcanic eruption in Java. ~ 25. 
Snow on Quantoc Hills. — Up to 25. Nile not risen. Drought 
still in Demerara.*—26. Hurricane off Scilly. (See Oct. 26.) 
Earthquake at Khatmandhu. (Full moon.) — 27. £xtraor«> 
dinary phosphorescence in Weymouth Bay. 

December 1 . Vesuvius still in eruption.— 2 . Spots on the sun. 
— 3. Rains fell at Berbice and Demerara. — 9. Stormy petrel 
killed on London Bridge. — 10, 11. Hurricane, lat 46^ n., 
long. 13® w. Hurricane, lat. 41® n., long. 4S®w.—14. to 16. 
Hurricane at Constantinople and Paros. — 23. Dreadful 

S iles, with hail and snow, till Jan. 5. 1834, off St. Andrew’s, 
orth Britain. — 26. Hurricane in the Bosphorus. Tornado 
at Trieste, from n. w., for two hours, restricted within a mile 
of the spot; beyond it, smooth water.—29. Aurora. —31. 
Terrible gales in London, Liverpool, &c. Commencement 
of terrific storm at New Orleans, till .Jan. 1. Heat of 70® to 
80®, followed by ice and snow for four days; when heat came 
back i^ain, on Jan. 5. 

N. B. During December, there rose floods in England, 
Ireland, and Holland, France, and Germany. Snow began 
to imll on Mount St. Bernard. Gales of win^ with lightning, 
for thirteen weeks, in Europe, commenced. Severe weather 
at New Orleans. Gales in North America; especially about 
the lakes. Meteor at Brunn. Scarcity at Oran, Africa. Gales 
blocked up St Valery, Dieppe, &c. The mildness, warmth, 
violence of s. w. winds, and the deluges of rain and thunder 
storms, have extended nearly all over Europe. In France, 
there were inundations higher than any since 1740; the 
Rhine, the Rhone, the Neva, overflowed. The Baltic re¬ 
mained so open, that only nine English ships wintered at 
Cronstadt In Scotland, the weather was severe, with winds 
at N. X. At New York, birds, not usually seen there in the 
winter, were abundant 


Art. IV. On the Errors xuhich may arise in computing the relative 
Antiquity of Deposits from the Characters of their embedded 
Fossils, By Hugh Edward Strickland, Esq., F.G.S., &c. 

Grolooists are indebted to Mr. Charlesworth for having 
pointed out two important sources of error in the application 
of Mr. Lyell’s rules for fixing the age of tertiary deposits. 
The following remarks are intended to show that these errors 
do not affect the principle of Mr. Lyell’s test, but its psae^ 
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tical applicatim * ; and that^ although they may diminish, they 
do not destroy, its utility. 

Mr. Lyell's proposition may be stated thus: ~ The ratio 
of extinct to existing species of animals in the tertiary de¬ 
posits is proportionate to their antiquity.’’ To this Mr. 
Charlesworth objects, first, that naturalists differ greatly in 
their estimate of specific characters, and, therefore, that we 
cannot make accurate enumerations of species; and, secondly, 
that fossils of different ages are liable to become mixed in the 
same stratum, and that we may thus be misled in inferring 
their contemporaneous existence. We will consider each of* 
these objections separately. 

The essential point in Mr. Lyell’s test is this: that fossil 
forms recede from existing ones in a degree proportionate to 
their antiquity. This general proposition is admitted by all 
who are conversant with geological facts. Observations made 
in all parts of the world, upon the whole fossiliferous series, 
tend to establish this truth ; and, though a few isolated ex¬ 
ceptions may exist, they do not affect its general application. 
The difficulty is to find a correct measure of the resemblance 
or disagreement between living and extinct forms. In the 
secondary strata, where the fossil species are admitted to be 
wholly extinct, we have, at present, no other measwr than the 
general estimate of resemblance and disagreement which per¬ 
sons conversant with organic forms may capable of making. 
We cannot, 1 think, venture upon numerical comparisons of 
extinct and existing genera^ for these groups are, as yet, little 
more than vogue human generalisations, to which arithmetical 
calculations cannot be correctly applied. 

But in the tertiary series, where existing species are sup¬ 
posed to make their first appearance, Mr. Lyell conceived 
that a measure of zoological resemblance might be found in 
the numerical proportion of these existing species to the 
extinct ones which accompany them. Now, those persons 
who, unlike the Lamarckian school, believe in the reality 
and permanence of specific distinctions, must admit that this 
is a very logical path to the desired truth; for, on comparing 
the faunas, or entire assemblage of animals of two geo¬ 
logical periods or geographical regions, we shall commonly 
find that the numerical ratio between the species which are 

• ** These observations have no reference to the principles which Mr. 
Lyell has advocated in determining the age of tertiary d^sits; they apply 
i^cluiively to the errors which ni^ arise in the application of those praa- 
ciples.** (jCharleiwcrtht on certain Krrors which may affect the Determioa- 
tion^'of the Age of Tertiary Deposits. In London and EdMurgh PMtosom. 
pkM Magame for 1636, p. Edit. 
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commoii to both* md those which are peculiar to each, It 
proportionate to the total resemblance between the two faunae, 
ao that, when the number of idetUical species is great, the 
iimilarity of the remainder will be great, and vice versd* 
Hence, the degree in which the fauna of any tertiary deposit 
resembles the existing creation may be arithmetically expressed 
by the number of living species which it contains, and its 
relative antiauity may be inferred accordingly. 

Mr. Chariesworth, however, objects to this numerical test 
of Mr. Lyell, because he finds that hardly any two naturalists 
agree in their estimate of specific difierences. This is cer¬ 
tainly an important, but 1 trust not a fatal, objection. It 
seems to be rather a proof of human infirmity than of im¬ 
perfection in the per^’-cenlage principle^, which is shown above 
to be not essentially unphilosophical. I would rather suppose 
that this variation of opinion proceeds from our imperfect 
acquaintance with specific distinctions, and our inaccurate 
estimate of their importance, than from those characters being 
themselves really mutable and indefinite. In proportion, 
therefore, as our knowledge of zoology advances, the utility 
of the per-centage test will increase, and though mathematical 
accuracy is not to be expected from it, it will probably be 
found to indicate the zoological similarity of different deposits, 
and, consequently, dieir relative age, with more certainty than 
any other rule which can be laid down. 

1 now proceed to Mr. Charlesworth’s second objection to 
Mr. Lyell’s principle, grounded on tlie liability of fossils of 
different ages to become mixed up in the same deposit. This 
is a subject which has not yet excited the attention which it 
deserves, and important errors may arise from oversight on 
this point Mr. Chariesworth considers that many fossils of 
the coralline crag have in this way been enveloped in the 
red crag, whence they are again removed by the waves, and 
mingled with the present inhabitants of the German Ocean* 

* ** Greatly as the discorilsnce of those results is to be lamented, as 
retarding the progress of geology, it must mainly be attributed to the 
impeifict eondUton of conchologicfH geienre, and not he guppoged to invalidate 
ike gene^ courge of induction purgued by Mr. LyeO. Nevertheless, it imwt 
be admitted that the practice application of the principle advocated by 
this eminent geologist in the classification of the suprs^cretaceous rocka 
will be extremely limited in operation; for, even if we suppose that con- 
chologists universally admit the soundness of the principle upon which 
the present system of chronological arrangement is founded, they cannot 
equally make use of it as a means of obtaining numerkid lelaticMii of 
a^ty, since the characters thought by one to constitute a distincHoa of 
species, arc by another looked upon as mere nic^lfications of form/^ 
YCkarlegwortk in Ltmdon and Edinburgh Phil. Mag. for 1837, p. 7.) — 
Edit. 
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Mr. W« Richardion, alsoi has described {Mag^ Nat. Hist.^ 
vol. L p. 122. n. 8.) the manner in which bones and shells 
are daily removed from the gravel and London clay of Kent^ 
and deposited in the estuary of the Thames. Most geologists 
must have had opportunities of witnessing the same pheno* 
menon. Among instances which have come under mv own 
observation^ may be mentioned the highly interestingi though 
little known, sjumgebed of Farringdon. This deposit, which 
has many analogies to the coralline crag, is supposed to be 
of the age of the green-sand. It is a thick bed of sand and 
fine gravel resting on hills of coral rag. It contains multi¬ 
tudes of beautiful sponges and other Zoophyta; also various 
shells, especially Terebriitulm, which are commonly empty, 
and exhibit the curious bony apparatus of the inside in a rare 
state of perfection. Along with these delicate and beautiful 
fossils are rolled fragments of Belemnites, and other remains, 
which, to all appearance, are derived from the subjacent coral 

lately saw a remarkable instance of the same kind in the 
cabinet of M. Nioolet, at Chauxdefond, near Neufebatel. 
Most of the valleys in that part of^Switzerland are partly 
filled with molasses a Miocene deposit, containing O^streas, 
P^tines, and various tertiary shells. Intermixed with these, 
occur numerous secondary fossils, such as Ammonites, Be^ 
lemnites, Trig^niae, Terebriitulse, &c., derived from the sur^ 
rounding hills, which correspond to the English series from 
the Oxford clay to the chalk inclusive. 

Superficial gravel, or ancient alluvium, exhibits the same 
intermixture of fossils of widely different epochs. In the 
gravel of Worcestershire may be found corals from the Si¬ 
lurian rocks, plants from the coal, Gryphites from the lias, 
Terebr^tulce from the oolite, and Spatingi from the clmlk, 
mixed with bones of the rhinoceros and hippopotamus, and 
freshwater shells of existing species. 

On a review of these facts, a person not conversant with 
geology might exclaim, How vain, then, must be the attempt 
to class formations by their organic remains, and how gra¬ 
tuitous the assumption that the fossils of any stratum are 
contemporaneous with its deposition ! ^ This, however, would 
be jumping too fast to a conclusion; and the following consi* 
derations will show that, though geolwists should always be 
on their guard against errors arising from the intermixture 
of fossils of difibrent ages in the same stratum, yet the possi¬ 
bility of these errors is so rare, as not to affect the general 
deductioas of geology. 

In the first place, an aqueous action of considerable vkh- 
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lence is necessary to remove fossils from one formatiotii and 
to deposit them in another. Hence, all fine-^grained deposits 
are beyond the limits of the above error, and they form the 
largest portion of the whole stratified series. No one can 
doubt that the fossils of the carboniferous limestone, the lias, 
the chalk, and the London clay are contemporary with the 
deposition of these strata respectively; for a current suffi* 
ciently strong to bring these fossils from a distance would 
not have allowed the fine-grained matter which now envelopes 
them to be deposited. 

Moreover, tlie fossils of an older formation can hardly 
become enveloped in a newer one, unless the two deposits are 
unconformable. The older deposit must be raised up, so as 
to form sea cliffs and projecting rocks, before its destruction 
can take place; for we can scarcely suppose that the sea ever 
denudes its own bed to such a depth as to lay bare and extract 
the fossils of a preceding and extinct creation. Hence, when 
we have a long series of conformable deposits, as in the 
Silurian or oolitic rocks of England, there can be no doubt 
that the various groups of fossils are contemporary with the 
beds which they chafacterise, even though the sandy or 
gravelly structure of some of these beds may indicate the 
now of submarine currents* I am not aware whether the 
red crag can be shown to be unconformable to the coralline 
crag I but, if it cannot, I should be inclined to tliink that all 
the tertiary fossils found in the red crag are contemporaneous 
with its deposition. 

Again, in the cases where an admixture of fossils of dif¬ 
ferent ages has unquestionablv taken place, there can i'arely 
be any difficulty in distinguisning the genuine ones from the 
erratic.*^ To take the examples above cited in the Farring- 
doD spotige^edf the Belemnites, which I supi) 08 e to be derived 
from the coral rag, are all worn and broken, while the sponges 
and Terebr&tulse indigenous to the spot are in the most delicate 
state of preservation. Again, the secondary fossils found by 

* ^ It ini^ be said that these older shells, entering into new deposits, carry 
with them evidenoe of the stratum from which they have been deriv^ or 
that, at all events, their worn appearance would dufinguiah them from the 
mm recent Moll^sca wifo which they are associated. This is so far from 
beinff die case, that considerably finer and more perfoct specknens of tcte 
VolSta liamb^i can be picked from the sea shore, where they hsrre 
been dashed by the waves on a s^n^^ly beach, than can ever be obtnbied 
from the beds of the crag formation itself. In fact, this mduat process 
of de^pradadon epftm to be of all others the most favourable for detaching 
organic remains from the matrix in which th^ are embedded.^* {Ckmiee^ 
ftwHk in Proceedtngs of the British Association for the Advancement of 
Boienc^ Loudaets Meg^ ^ Nut, Ekt,^ rol. ix. p. 840.) —> Jl^. 
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M.lS[icolet in the molasse, though very slightly wom» are 
easily distinffuished by their solimty and petrified condition^ 
independently of thehr zoological characters, from the tertiary 
shells which accompany them.* In the beds of ancient allu¬ 
vial gravel there can be no difficulty: the secondary fossils 
there found are not only petrified and worn, but are com-' 
monly attached to portions of their original matrix t while the 
mammiferous bones and fresh-water shells are both uninjured 
and unaltered, except by the subtraction of part of their 
animal matter. There can, therefore, be no doubt that these 
bones and fresh-water shells are contemporary with the depo¬ 
sition of the beds of gravel.f 

To the above arguments it might be added, that the 
moval of fossils from one stratum to another must always be 
a local and partial occurrence, and, therefore, that, when any 
species is found to characterise a given formation over a large 
area, we cannot err in regarding it as an inhabitant of t^ 
sea which deposited the stratum. There is, however, no oc¬ 
casion to enlarge on this topic; enough has been said to 
prove that the errors likely to arise firom the removal of fossils 
from one stratum to another, though not to be lost sight of 
by geologists, are yet confined within very narrow limits. 


* ** This introduction of secondary shells in the tertiary beds of Nor¬ 
folk and Suffolk has been detected solely by an attention to Uthologicai 
characters; and the evidence derived from this source is no longer avail- 
able, when there is reason to suspect an admixture of organic remains 
belonging exclusively to rocks of the supracretaceous series. The species 
which ore common to the chalk and red crag are very fewj^when compared 
with those common to the red crag, and to the subjacent tertiary strata. 
In the. latter case, however, we have no means of ascertaining whether 
those individual species which occur in separate formations existed 
throughout distinct ^riods^ or, like the fossils of the chalk, wer^ by the 
naturd process of d^radauon, removed from their onginal matrix, to be 
again entombed with the races of a more recent epoch. Unless this diffi¬ 
cult problem be solved, it is clear that the application of ^e per-cenfeage 
teat minr he attended with the most foUacious results.’* (/M., p. 541.) 

Eea. 


f Mr. W. Richardson concludes his interesting account of file mixture 
of bones fVom the gravel and shells from the London clay, with existing 
shells in the estuary of the Thames, with a speculation as to the geolo- 
meal appearances of that estuary, and the errors into which they m^t 
Umd a future j^ic^pst. He says, ** The sedimentary and tranqiiil cha¬ 
racter of the formation, eonsistuig of altemafing bands of sand and clay, 
and the total absence of extraneous materials, gm assurance to his (the 
supposed geologists) eonclusions; and the synchronous existence of the 
orgniic contents is instanced with unhesitating confidence. He meets 
with no fact that can excite sunidon, or create distrust; the intrusive 
and extinct fossils are linked with the recent by the closest of all ties: 
they lie in peaceful juxtaposition, and upon undisturbed beds of oystera.*’ 
Thu hypothetical statement is probably not quite accurate. If the forw 
mation waA of a sedimentary and tranquil character,** the bones of laiga 
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Ajit. V* Obiermiions on the Existence qf electric Currents in 

vegetaUe Structures^ By Goldiso Bird, Esq., F.L.S. F.G.S., 

lecturer on Experimental Philosophy at Guy's Hospital, 

Perhaps there are few points connected with the history 
of vemtable pbysiolo^ of which so little is really knowoi as 
that tortning the subject of the present observalionsi which 
are oflbred less with the view of increasing our information 
upon this difficult and obscure matter^ than of placing what is 
already known concerning it in a more generally useful form. 

It has not been unfrequently stated, in botanical works, that 
certain vegetable productions evolve, at particular periods, so 
much free electricity as to give off sparks to any conducting 
body in their neighbourhood. It is a matter of extreme 
regret to the physiologist that these conditions have been 
described so vi^uely; for, if they really exist, a knowled^ 
of them would be of the highest interest and importance in 
physiology. 1 have not met with many authors wno mention 
this supposed electric state of vegetables at all; and those 
who do advert to it scarcely devote more than a few lines to 
its consideration; and the individuol species possessing this 
charge of free electricity are frequently not even mentioned. 
Thus, in a manual now before me {Resume complet de la 
sique des Corps impotiderablesy par MM. Babinet et C. Bailly, 
1825), the following are the only observations made on this 
subject: Plusieurs v^g6taux donnent, dans certains mo- 

mens, des ^tincelles ^lectnques; e’est un cas tout particulier 


Maoua^ia could not be transported into it; or, if they could, graVel and 
extraneous materials would accomnany them, and would ** excite suspi¬ 
cion and create distrust.’* Indeed, Mr. Richardson himself states that 
the interior of the bones fished up on the Whitstahlc oyster-beds is still 
filled with the yellow loam and small flints of the gravel.” The probable 
appearances presented would be these: in the centred and tranquil parts 
of the estuary, the geologist would find shcIU which are now existing in 
a pc^ct state; and mixed with these would be the ” lifter and fi^le 
porfioas ” of gravel, bones, and London clay shells. The broken con¬ 
dition of the latter would excite his suspicions, which would he con6nncd 
as he approached margin of the estuary. He would there find a 
shingle bench of various erratic pebbles, and contmnina entire those bones 
and shells of which he had before found only smau fragments. They 
would, however, be in genend more or less rolled, and easily distinguishable 
jQrom the Mammhlia or MollGsca wliich were living in a. d. 1837. Rolled 
masses of London clay would probably occur; and the shells derived from 
that formation would often contain portions of it in thrir interior, difierent 
from Uie more recent matrix in which they were now embedded. All these 
circumstances wcmld soon lead a geolo^t to a true conclusion, even if no 
cm of London day and gravel remained to prove that those formations 
were anterior and uneonformable to the one under investigation. 
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de rupture d’4qtiilibre des flutdes: on observe surtout ces 
ph^nomcnes dans la capucine etilans le fiaxinelle!* (p. 73.) 

Capucine^ it appenrSf is the French name of the common 
garden nasturtium (Tropse'olum m&jus of the electrical 

properties of which 1 must confess my entire ignorance. The 
fraxineUe^ or Dictamnus dIbus, is stated, by other authors be* 
sides those above referred to, to evolve free electricity. 1 am 
not acquainted with any facts in support of this opinion, or 
with any experiments which appear to countenance it; al¬ 
though 1 think that the following observation of Professor 
Lestiboudois will assist in throwing some light on this sup¬ 
posed property of the Dictamnus, and serve, in some man¬ 
ner, to explain the circumstance to which the opinion of its 
electric pronerties is indebted for its origin: — “ Dans les 
temps chauds, la fleur (de la fraxinelle) repand une vapeur 
inflammable en si grande abondance, que si on en approcbe le 
soir une bougie mlumee, il paroil une Jlamme qui ne Ve^idom- 
mage pointJ** {Botanog, Belgique^ t. ii. p. 140*) 

To turn from this vague and unsatisfactory part of my 
subject to one far more interesting, I would refer to some 
experiments of an exceedingly talented philosopher. Dr. 
Donn6, who has devoted some time to the detection of elec¬ 
tric currents in organic tissues, and has succeeded in de¬ 
monstrating their existence in both animal and vegetable 
structures. These currents are exceedingly feeble, and, of 
course, of very low tension, as must necessarily be the case: 
for, if of considerable intensity, it is evident that they could 
not be insulated by organic tissues, especially when moistened 
by their proper juices; but would escape, as soon as formed, 
to the earth, through die stem, which is always a sufficiently 
good conductor for this purpose. This circumstance, I may 
observe, en passant^ militates most strongly against the pro¬ 
bability of living vegetable tissues ever (unless by artincial 
means) becoming so charged with electric matter as to afford 
a spark, as stated by Babinet and Bailly. 

M. I^nn£ inserted two pieces of platinum wire, connected 
with a very delicate galvanometer, into different kinds of 
fruits, one wire being always inserted near the apex, and the 
other near the base, of the fruit: a deviation of the magnetic 
needle always ensued, in different degrees, according to the 
kind of fruit; sometimes even extending to 30^ In apples 
and pears, the current of electricity appeared to be directed 
from the base to the apex of the fruit; whilst in peachy apri¬ 
cots, and plums, the current assum^ an inverse direction. 
No current whatever could be detected when the platinum 
wires were plunged into the fruit at equal distance from the 

VOL. I. — No. 5. N.i. T 
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central on a plane at right angles to the axis oF the fruits 
To determine how far these, currents of electricity were 
owing to,the different structures of the fruity or to a 
difference in composition of the sap or proper juices in dif¬ 
ferent parts, M. Donn6 divided a plum transversely into two 
different portions, and expressed the juice from each into 
two glasses, connected only by a slip of moistened bibulous 
paper; then, on immersing the wires of the galvanometer 
into the two glasses, the magnetic needle immediately de¬ 
viated in the same manner as if they had been inserted into 
the entire fruit; proving that the electric current was owing 
to a difference in chemical composition between the iuice from 
the apex and base of the same fruit. Thus, in the case of 
the plum, the juice from its upper half (aj)ex) acted on the 

f alvanometer like an alkali, and that from its lower half, or 
ase, like an acid. These experiments demonstrate most 
satisfactorily the existence of electric currents in some kinds 
of vegetable tissue, although they fail to show how far these 
currents depend upon the vital action of the vegetable struc¬ 
ture. The researches of M. Pouillct^ serve, however, to 
throw some light on this part of our subject. This philoso* 
plier took tw^elve capsules of glass, 8 in. or 10 in. in diameter, 
carefully varnished with gum-lac, and placed them on a table 
also covered with the same resin; he then filled them with 
vegetable mould; and, having connected each of them by 
metallic wires, he planted in each some seeds (as of wheat, 
lucerne, wallflower, garden cress, &c.), and thop, connected 
one of the capsules with the upper plate of a condenser, the 
lower being connected with the earth ; insulation being pre¬ 
served, as carefully as possible, by keeping the air of the 
room ffee from moisture (by exposing in the apartment large 
quantities of quicklime). In the course of two days, the seeds 
swelled, and the infant plants extended about a line beyond 
the envelopes of the seed; but no electricity could be detected 
by the aid of the condenser. When the plumules had fairly 
extended into the atmosphere, and completely cleared the 
earth which had covered them, electricity was readily de^ 
tected; for, on separating the plates of the condenser, the 
gold leaves of an electrometer, with which it was in commu¬ 
nication, diverged to a considerable extent This electricity 
was constantly negative; from which circumstance M. Pouillct 
supposed, with great probability, that, during the action of 
the oxygen of the atmosphere upon the cotyledons of the em¬ 
bryo, the gas disengaged carries off the positive electricity. 


* Annalcs do Chimie et ile Physique, tom. 35. p. 414. 
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aad leaves the infAfit plant hi a negativeW electric state. I 
am aware that an objection may be, and 1 believe lias been, 
raised against the deductions from M. Pooillet*s experiments, 
as to the origin of the electricity detected by the electrinneter, 
on the ground, tliat the mere evi^ration of the moisture con¬ 
tained in the vegetable mould employed, would be sufficient to 
elicit free electricity. This objection, however, 1 regard ns 
very slight; for not only is the evolution of electricity much 
more considerable than evaporation of moisture would ac¬ 
count for, but it does not appear until the plantule has 
extended into the atmosphere; although it is evident that 
eva|*>oration of moisture must have commenced from the first 
instant of placing the mould in the capsules. 

Let us now attempt the investigation of the probable origin 
of these electric currents developed during germination; for I 
am unwilling to consider their origin, or, indeed^ that of any 
other of the varied phenomena occurring in organised tissues, 
as a purely vital effecti so long as any probable physical ex¬ 
planation can be applied. Whenever electric currents are set 
in motion, we have good reason to suppose, in most, if not in 
every case, the previous or simultaneous occurrence of chemi¬ 
cal action; for the elaborate researches of Dr. Foraday and 
M. de la Hive have been more than sufficient to demonstrate 
that electric currents and chemical action bear to each other 
the relation of cause and effect; and, therefore, that an acid 
cannot combine with a base, a simple body with oxygen, a 
new compound be formed, or one already formed decom¬ 
posed; without electrical action coming into play. It is 
scarcely necessary to state, that most important chemical 
changes are constantly occurring in a vegetable, from the 
first instant of germination to tlie Inst moment of organic 
existence; the l^st of which changes are fully competent to 
the production of a considerable quantity of electricity of low 
intensity. To follow out the enquiry with some minuteness, 
let us, for an instant, glance at the physiology of a true seed. 
Tills we find destined to perpetuate the vegetable species, 
containing that vital germ which requires Imt heat, light, and 
moisture for its developement. This germ, or embryo, at the 
first instant of germination, possesses a degree of vitality far 
too feeble to elaborate fo^ for itself from the crude mate¬ 
rials: it may, indeed, be compared to an animal during its 
festal existence, but wanting that maternal connexion by 
which nourishment may be conveyed to it. And here we ob¬ 
serve a most beautiful provision of nature for the supply of fit 
food to the infant plant. A reservoir of amylaceous matter, 
or starch, is laid up, either in the cotyledons of the embryo. 
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or in an organ eonstituted for the purpose^ to which the 
term albumen^ is generally applied; not from its contain* 
ing albuminous matter (chemically speaking), but from its 
performing for the vegetable embryo an office analogous to 
that supposed to be performed by the albumen^ or V)hite^ to 
the chicK in the egg; viz. that of affording a supply of 
nourishment) until its vital powers are sufficiently developed 
to enable it to seek food for itself. 

The existence of this reservoir of starch may be very ele¬ 
gantly shown by dividing longitudinally a seed of any of the 
grasses (of wheat, for example), and dipping it into an aqueous 
solution of iodine; when it will be found that the albumen 
will assume a fine blue colour, from the action of the iodine on 
the starch it contains; whilst the embryo will be merely tinged 
yellow; showing, in a very satisfactory manner, the division of 
the seed into embryo and aibumen. If, on the other hand, 
we examine in a similar manner an exalbuminous seed, as 
that of the horsechestnut (i^^sculus Hippoedstanum), or of the 
garden bean (Phastiolus vulgdris), nearly the whole of the 
divided surfaces mil assume a blue tint, in consequence of the 
cotyledons of the embryo containing the reservoir of starch, in 
the absence of a distinct and separate organ for the purpose* 
Amylaceous matter is well known to be not only an organic, but 
an organised, substance, consisting of an investing membrane 
or sac, including a transparent matter soluble in water. In this 
state, it would be capable of affording but little nourishment 
to the expanding embryo; but, in consequence of its being 
readily convertible into sugar (a soluble and nutritious sub¬ 
stance), it is peculiarly fitted for the purpose. This change of 
starch into sugar is capable of taking place apparently inde¬ 
pendently of any vital action exerted by the embryo; for, under 
the influence oi that degree of heat and moisture required for 
the developement of the latter (aided, I believe, by the che¬ 
mical composition of the tissue containing it), we find the 
vesicles of starch burst, and the substance previously contained 
in the ruptured sacs becomes rapidly converted into saccharine 
matter; thus presenting a supply of nourishment under a form 
readily capable of being absorbed and elaborated by the yet 
delicate organisation of the infant plant. 

Let us see how far these physiological considerations will 
enable us to explain the developement of electricity during 

f ermination, in the interesting experiments of M. Pouillet 
'irst, then, we find starch disappear, and be replaced by sugar; 
this change being accompanied by an evolution of carbonic 

♦ Perisperm of many authors: surely a more appropriate term than 
albumen. 
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acid ffas, as well as the formation of free acetic acid ; which 
may oe readily provedi by allowing seeds to germinate in 
moistened protoxide of lead. The acid developed combines 
with the oxide^ forming acetate of lead, which, by diffestion 
in water, may he dissolved and crystallised; the crystals thus 
obtained evmving a pungent odour of acetic acid on the 
addition of a little sulphuric acid. In consequence of this 
formation of acetic acid, litmus paper, on which seeds are 
allowed to germinate, becomes red; a fact shown to hold good 
with many kinds of seeds by Becquerel, to whom we are 
indebted for an extensive series of observations on this subject, 
of such physiological interest, that I need scarcely offer an 
apology for transcribing a tabular view of the results obtained 
by allowing different seeds to germinate on moistened blue 
litmus paper. ^ 


Katural Order. 


Species of Plant. 


Action of the germinating Seedf on Lltmua Paiier. 


Oratnin^ccte 


Lcguininosae 


Cniciferas - 

Cichor^ccv 

Umbelliferas 

PiiiiU;e» 

Oucurbit^ces 

Linitcefle 

Liliacese 


Wheat 
Rye . 
Barley 

. Oats - 
■ E^rvum Lens 
Peas - 
Beans - 
" Sweet pea - 

Clover 
. Lucerne 

’ Sinapis 41ba 
Sinanis nigra 
Garden cress 
Turnip 
Cabb^o 
^ Wallflower 
Lettuce 
Carrot 
Parsley 
Two species 
of Pious - 
Melon - • 

linseed 

Leek - 
Onion • • 


{ 

{ 


1 

( 


Assumes a red tint in an hour, becom¬ 
ing very distinct in 12 hours. 

Efiect extinct, but less decided. 

EfTect intermediate between that of 
wheat and rye. 

Effect similar to that of rye. 

Did not tint the litmus' 
pa{)er red until after an 
interval of 90 hours. ^ Action very 

The litmus paper became “ distinct, 
red almost immedi¬ 
ately. j 

The litmus paper became red very 
quickly,and in 12 hours the develope- 
ment of acid was very decided. 

Production of the red tint very decided. 

A feeble evolution of acid in about 24 
hours. 

Very intense action on the litmus. 

Distinct reddening. 

Distinct reddening. 

No action on litmus until after a lapse 
of 4 days, when reddening com¬ 
menced. 


Having thus learned that, during germination, the supply of 
starch in the albumen or cotyledons is replaced by sugar, and 
crabonic and acetic acids, let us endeavour to ascertain how 

♦ Traits de TElectricite et du Magn^tisme, tom* iv. p. 186. 
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iflf chemistry will enable us to understand the rationale of 
these changesi and account for the developement of elec^city. 
According to the analysis of Berzelius, the atomic constitution 
of starch and sugar (hydrate or crystallised) is as follows: — 
Carbon, 7 atoms in starch, 12 atoms in sugar. 

Oxygen, ’ d — 11 — 

Hydrogen, IS — 2S — 

If, then, we suppose, that 8 atoms of starch undergo decom¬ 
position during germination, it will be found that their ulti¬ 
mate elements will be sufficient, under a fresh arrangement, to 
form 4 atoms of sugar (hydrated), I atom of acetic acid, 

and leave such a residue of oxygen, hydrogen, and carbon as 
to require tiie absorption of 10 atoms of oxygen from the 
atmosphere to form 4 atoms of carbonic acid, and 3 atoms of 
water. Thus, the 8 atoms of starch become converted into 
4 atoms of (hydrated) sugar, 

] atom of acetic acid, 

4 atoms of carbonic acid, and 
8 atoms of water.* 

It would be little short of excessive presumption, in the 
present state of physiological and chemical science, to assert 
that the above changes are really those which always^ and only^ 
take place: I merely venture the above remarks because they 
are consistent with every thing we are yet acquainted with on 
the obscure process of germination, and serving, in the absence 
of a better explanation, to account for the developement of 
electricity during the growth of the embryo. 

In limiting myself to the changes peculiar to the starch 
during germination, I have, of course, noticed but one of the 
vast series of chemical chaises proper to vegetable existence: 
still they are more than sufficient to account for the supply of 
electricity in the interesting experiments of M. Pouillet; for, 
if we take as an instance but one of the changes alreacly alluded 
to, common to the infant and adult plant (viz. the formation 
and decomposition of carbonic acid), we shall ifind that the 

* This reasoning will be rendered more evident to tlie chemical student 
by the aid of the following formulae: — 

8 atoms starch — (104 H. -f 56 C. + 48 O.) 

4 atoms sugar ■■ ( OS H. -f 48 C. + 44 O.) 

Th«i, (104 H., 56 C., 48 O.)-(02 H.. 48 C., 44 0.)«(12 H., 8 C., 4 OX 
which represents the composition of acetic acid (6 H., 4 C., 1 0.)4*(6 H., 
4 C., 1 O.), which requires the addition of (10 to be entirely converted 
into 4 atoms of carbonic acid and 3 atoms of water, or 4 (C. -i- 2 O.) 4* 3 
(0. + 55II.) 

N. B. In the above formulas, it will be observed that 1 have followed 
Berzelius in the conijmsition of water, and taken the double atom of hydro¬ 
gen as unity.— G, A 
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oxygeiii at the instant of its combination with carbon^ sets free 
positive, and the latter negative, electricity, thus developing 
an electric current in a certain direction: but this is not all; 
for, whilst exposed to the influence of solar light, healthy and 
adult plants decompose the carbonic acid that has, by any 
means, accumulated in their tissues; retaining the carbon, and 
evolving the oxygen; giving rise to an electric current in a 
direction contrary to that set in motion during the formation 
of carbonic acid. From a consideration of these circumstances, 
it is fair to presume that, in healthy adult plants, electric 
currents are constantly occurring in different parts of their 
tissues; their direction being altered by the absence or presence 
of light, according as carbonic acid is formed or decomposed; 
changes which Saussurc has long ago shown to depend upon 
the presence or absence of the solar rays. 

{To he continued,) 


Anr. VI. On the Enlargement of the Eggs if some marine MoU 
luscans during the Period of their Hatching. By .John Edward 
Gray, Esq., F.H.S., President of the Botanical Society. 

A SHORT time ago, in a discussion on the parasitic or non* 
parasitic nature of the cephalopode, usually found in the argo¬ 
naut shells, I stated, as a reason for believing tliis animal to 
be a parasite, that the shell which it inhabits, when just 
hatch^ (as is proved by the size of the nucleus on the apex 
of young specimens), must have been larger than could be 
expected to come from the eggs which are found on the 
upper part of the cavity of the ^eli containing the Oc^thoe. 

In tins argument 1 had premised that the egg of all the 
molluscans, like the snails and other free-air-breathing mol- 
luscans, did not enlarge their shell after being laid. Having, 
however, from some observations which I have been able to 
make on the egg of Buccinuni undktum, found that this is not 
the case with all the marine gasteropodes, 1 hasten to correct 
my former theory, which, curiously enough, has not been 
objected to by any of the persons who have differed from me 
*in opinion, tliough some of them have endeavoured to de¬ 
preciate tiie value of the observations, by attempting to prove 
that the real nucleus was merely a small point on the apex of 
what I considered as that part. 

The eggs of Bflccinum undktum are (like the eggs of all 
the zoophagous ptenobranebous gasteropodes that know) 
included in coriaceous cases, which, in this species and 
the allied Filsus desp6ctus, are oblong, and cemented toge^ 
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ther into a large oblong or rounder mass, very commonly 
thrown on the coast, and known by the name of oyster spat, 
sea roseSi xvask walls^ and several other similar designations. 
These cases, which do not change their form or size after 
they have once been deposited, have been considered as 
corals by Esper and others, though these authors figure 
the shell which is contained on the side of them. When 
first deposited, they are rather soft, and contain a cream-like 
glairy fluid; but they shortly harden, and are, at length, 
filled with very numerous small, yellow, roundish eggs (ahun* 
dred or more), from one seventh to one ninth of a line in 
diameter, which are enclosed in a transparent membranaceous 
skin, and, under the microscope, appear to be composed of a 
number of unequal* sized transparent particles, from the 300th 
to the 100th part of a line in diameter. 

In progress of time, a few of these eggs enlarge, and 
appear to prevent the developement of the others; so that 
only four or five, on an average, come to perfection in each 
case. When first hatched, the animals are covered with a 
rather irregular shell, about one line in diameter, some being 
rather smaller, with acute tips, and others larger and blunt- 
topped; so that these eggs must have increased, during the 
time they were enclosed in the egg-cases (supposing that 
they only enlarged sufficiently to contain the shells alone), 
from seven to nine times the diameter they were when first 
deposited. 

Applying these observations to the egg of Oc^^thoe, or the 
animal usually found in the argonaut shells, which 1 proved, 
on examination, to be about half a line in diameter (the egg 
of O. Cranchii being rather larger than those of the Mediter¬ 
ranean species), supposing them to enlarge in the same pro¬ 
portion as those of B6ccinum und^tum, the nucleus should 
be about four or five lines across, which is about the ave¬ 
rage size; so that, if there were not other reasons, which 
I consider unanswerable, such as the form of the body, the 
non-adaptation or adhesion of the body to the shell, &c., the 
size of the nucleus would not offer any difficulty with respect 
to the Oc;^thoe being the maker of tlie shell which it in¬ 
habits. 

Attx. Vn. On Generic Nomenclature. By W. E. Siiuckard, 
Esq*, y.P.E.S., Librarian to the Royal Society. 

In a paper on generic nomenclature, published by Mr. 
Westwo^ in tlie last Number of this Magazine (p. 167.), 
being the continuation of a paper on the same subject in Vol. 
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IX. p. 561. of the former series, he takes occasion to cavil at 
tny reprehension of bis inaccuracy in the latter paper, in the 
observations 1 made upon the genus Pemphr&don, contained 
in my Essajf on the Fossorial Hymencptera. He says I take a 
partial view of the case, and that I charge him with inaccura¬ 
cies which I omit to point out. This would be very invidious 
conduct, could they nqt be pointed out; and would imply a 
wish on rny part to undermine, insidiously, a fair scientific 
reputation. Those who know me will, I feel convinced, fully 
acquit me of this charge; but, as the paper may be read by 
many who do not know me, 1 owe it to myself to reply, and 
to show that I have asserted nothing more than the truth, 
nothing less than the truth, and only the truth. To prove 
this, as my work may not be in the bands of your readers, 
I will just repeat what I did say. 

Pkmph REDON. — This genus was established by La- 
treille, in his *PreciSy* without naming any type; but it may 
be presumed to have been a male of a species of the present 
genus Diodonttis^ from his description of the mandibles. In 
his next work, the ^ Hhtoire^ vol. xiii. p. S25., in naming the 
genus Pemphredon^ he does not describe the mandibles, but 
refers to the Crabro luguhris Fab., Sphex unicolor Panz., as 
the ^ best determined species of this genus.’ In his ^ Genera^ 
(which ought to be considered his final view, for, in his last 
work, the ‘ lUgne Animal ’ of Cuvier, vols. iv. and v., he con¬ 
stantly refers to it), he describes the genus Pemphredon as 
having spcon*shaped and quudridentate mandibles, and ad¬ 
duces the P. lugubris of his ^ Hisioire ’ as the type; and refers 
the P. mintUus (which he there, for the first time, states to 
have been the original type of his genus Pemphredon in the 
^ Precis^) to the ^enus Stigmus of Jurine, and makes it the 
first section of this genus. In the ‘ Nouv. Diet. dHist. Nat,, 
t. XV. p. 151., 1817, he further confirms this, by stating that 
the mandibles of Pemphredon *are stronger (in comparison 
with Stigmus), and dentate all along their inner edge.’ Thus, 
therefore, although the original type of this genus was the 
Pemphredon (Dic^ontus) mintdus F., yet, as Latreille subse¬ 
quently changed his views, I necessarily follow the course he 
has adopted, and consider the Crabro lugubris F. as the true 
type of the genus Pemphredon. I have given this history of 
ine genus in conse(|uence of Mr. Westwood having, by a 
string of inaccuracies, in a recent periodical (Loudon^s Mag. 
Nat. Hist., No. 67. vol. ix. p.565.), introducecl confusion 
where the course was exceedingly clear, and this is the more 
unfortunate, as they are produced as on example in a ^per 
on nomenclature, where the strictest correctness was requisite, 
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and even additionally requisite^ if such n condition be possi¬ 
ble where accuracy is always indispensable, because he tliere 
corrects what he considers the inaccuracy of Mr. Curtis, but 
who is certainly right.” {Essay on Fossorial Hymenop.^ 
p. 193, 194.) 

This is what I said; and, in justification, I will proceed in 
the following order. 

1 . I will exhibit the apparent principle upon which Mr. 
Westwood has acted. 

2. I will endeavour to discover how far my statement is a 
partial one. 

S. I will prove Mr. Westwood^s inaccuracies. 

And then, lastly, I will conclude; as I presume by that 
time the rencler will be tired of me, Mr. Westwood, and the 
whole affair. 

Firstly, then, as to the apparent principle which Mr. 
Westwood advocates, which, as far as I can gather 
from the course he has taken, seems to be that ‘‘the first 
name applied to a genus or subgenus should be invari* 
ably retained; ” and that the author himself of the genus 
or subgenus should not be allowed, “ without good reasons,” 
to infringe this law. This, 1 admit, is an admirable maxim, 
and I agree tliat it is important that it should be universally 
odoptea: but, as a corollary to it, I would suggest that it is 
equally important that it be a fixed principle; and the indis¬ 
pensable condition to the establishment of a genus, that the 
be at the same time exhibited, which would insure iustice 
being done to the original describer, by the necessity for 
retaining his generic name to the type, whatsoever might 
subsequently b^me of its congeners, upon the occurrence 
of new views, or the introduction of new creatures. 

It is trite to advert to the vast accessions that have been made 
to aU branches of natural history since the days of Linnaeus, 
who must certainly be considered as the first promulgator of 
the modern mode of treating the science scientifically; even 
without doing injustice to the memory of our immortal Ray. 

The necessary consequence of these immense additions and 
new discoveries is, that the genera established by Linnasus 
have become either such vast receptacles as to be useless, or 
comparatively so, to the promotion of the object for which 
they were designed, or inadequate to the characteristic of the 
creatures introduced. To meet this difficulty, Fabricius, who 
succeeded Linnasus in the entomological subdivision of na¬ 
tural history, constructed new genera; and, in doing so, he 
wished to supersede what he could not improve upon in prin¬ 
ciple, and he introduced new characters; but new only in 
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tlieir application to the objects, &>r the theory he still bor* 
rowed from his great predeceapor. Yet much merit must be 
ascribed to this, it being the germ of the recent, and certainly 
much profounder and more philosophical, views that have 
gradually developed themselves in the treatment of ento* 
mology. These few observations, however, are almost 
foreign to the subject in band; I have merely introduced 
them for the purpose of remarking that, as a matter of con- 
venience, it would, perhaps, have been desirable that modern 
entomologists should not have gone further back than Lin¬ 
naeus for generic nomenclature: this would liave obviated 
the confusion that has occurred. If this had been adopted 
as a rule always, and if, at the same time, the first Linneean 
species had been taken as the type, one rule would have been 
universal, and different countries would not have had the 
privilege of exercising a capricious discretion, whence has 
arisen the variety of generic names which Mr. Westwood 
shows is applied in difierent countries to the same insect. 

In advocating this principle, and in the wish to see justice 
done to the merits of Linnaeus, 1 am compelled to remark upon 
the gross neglect it seems to have become a fashion to treat 
him with. Why, for instance, are some of his generic names 
retained, and others not ? Why have we Cicindeia, C^rabus, 
Cerfimbyx, &c., and not *Curcilllio, Buprestis, E%ter, &c. ? 
With what audacious impunity are not more recent names 
constantly substituted for nis trivial ones I Really, this wants 
looking to, and ought not to be tolerated. If Mr. Westwood 
would undertake this, he would earn infinitely more fame 
than he can expect to achieve in the sorry affair of Dinedrus 
versus Cemunus; which brings me imni^iately to the next 
subject under consideration, viz., 

&condly, tliat I must endeavour to discover bow far my 
statement is a partial one. By referring to the commence¬ 
ment of these remarks, it will be seen that, in my Essm on 
the Fossorial Hynietwj^etaj I gave all there that was abso* 
lutely necessary to tlie matter then in hand; namely, a chro¬ 
nological account of Latreille’s treatment of tlie genus Pern- 
phr^ Ion. All that I had suppressed in the statement was the 
notice that Latreille had) in the interval between the Prich 
(1796) and vol. xiiuofthe fftstoirr( 1805)) given a descriptioo 
of the genus Pemphr^don in vol. iii.orthesameHt5/ofr«(180S); 
and there also instanced the Crilbro Idgubris Fab, as the type 
of that genus. I cannot here, by any eraeavour, perceive how 
1 have given* a partial account, which would imply uiyust 
dealing towards Mr. Westwood. The above voluntary, and, 
as it appeared to me at tlie time, unimportant omission, was. 
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periiapfr an important link in my chain of evidence as he 
there first distinctly named the type; and it prejudiced my 
argumenty instead of Mr. Westwo^’s; and, therefore, he was 
not justified in calling it a partial view of the case. After 
noticing thb omission, he says, ** he does not attempt to in¬ 
validate my principle;’* viz. that an author has no right to 
change a name he has once given, without good reasons.” 
Certainly not. I support it as a good and a sound principle, 
as I have shown above, and that it ought to be strictly ad¬ 
hered to; but, where such capricious changes are made, they 
ougiit to be reprehended at the time, and not after a lapse of 
years, wlien such reforming Quixotism would introduce more 
confusion, by proceeding to correct delinquencies that are 
already grey, than it should be its earnest endeavour to pre¬ 
vent. Entomological law should, like the statute law, have a 
period beyond which it can take no cognisance, or, I fear, we 
shall not know where we are. Why did not Mr. Westwood 
correct St. Fargeau and Scrvilic in the instance adduced by 
him of the Musca pipiens (Xylota of Meigen) ? Is not the 
establishment of a generic name in the Diptera upon such 
easy conditions as sure a guarantee of immortality, os may 
be compassed by thrusting Mr. Curtis on one side in the 
Hymen6ptera, pushing Latreille into his place, justling 
Jurine into the situation of Latreille, and then very de¬ 
murely getting into Jurine’s warm seat? U'here are many 
reforms he can introduce upon this principle; but he cannot 
always substitute his own names; although, in some instances, 
he may. In the present, he is certainly at fault: yet, whether 
his name must not stand in lieu of Jurine’s, is, perhaps, a 
question of courtesy, rather than of right; but, even if so, 
it was, I think, my privilege to name it, as I had laboriously 
worked out the entire group; and he should have had the 
civility to allow me to do so, instead of interpolating his 
Dineurus. I will just examine how this stands, and then pro¬ 
ceed with Pemphr^on, in which I still dispute tlie question 
with him, and shall show that he is wrong as to the original 
type, Latreille’s citation in the Genera having misled him. 

With regard to Cembnus, 1 will copy verbatim what I 
have said upon it in my on the Fossorial Hymenoptera^ 
tlmt Mr. Westwood may not captiously take an objection, by 
presuming that 1 beg the question by endeavouring to preju¬ 
dice the reader. It thus runs: — 

This genus was formed by Jurine for the insects which 
Latreille had previously named Pemphredon^ and which he 
(Jurine) divided into two ftmilies: it consequently fell into 
a synonyme of that genus, as they stood prior to my separa- 
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tion of them, as bis division was not admitted Iw subsequent 
writers. I therefore think it but just to jurtfie to re* 
establish bis genus by the type he intended for it; although, 
by some accident, he figured the Pemphredon lugubris F. by 
that name. This genus, consequently, consists of his second 
family; as I consider that the strictest rules of ^neric 
nomenclature admit of my using his name for that division 
which does not furnish a type for a previously established 
genus.” (p. 199.) 

As Jurinc had unknowingly given a different name to 
insects already named by Latreille, yet, as he divided them 
into two families, and, consequently, the genus contained two 
types (for, by his system of classification, his second family 
was as fully of generic value as the first); and, as he made 
a mistake evidently in the figure (for he intended to figure 
the Cemonus unicolor); I thought it but justice to nim 
to retain his name for the second family. Perhaps, strictly, 
his name ought to be considered as merely the synonyme of 
the first family: if so, Mr. Westwood’s Dineurus must stand. 
But should not modesty have prescribed a little latitude? 
Yet I am not quite sure that I was not right in the first 
instance; and 1 therefore invite the opinion of competent 
judges. In adopting Jurine’s name of Cembnus for his second 
family, I certainly did not commit so peat an error (if it be 
one at all, and which I consciously did, for the sake of re<^ 
taining Jurine’s name) as that which Mr. Westwood ascribes 
to Dr. Leach; namely, by applying the synonyme to another 
insect in the already named family; for Latreille evidently 
did not know Jurine’s second family, but was fully acquainted 
with the first. 

As to Pemphredon, Mr. Westwood says, in his philippic 
against me, at p. 171. of the present volume of this work, that 
his history of the genus was confined to ascertaining Its 
original type, and that my history corroborates his. This 
I deny; and I shall show that it does not, when I come to 
the summary of his inaccuracies. But there still exists the 
question, whether Latreille had not a right subsequently to fix 
definitely his type, upon making all the characters conform; 
especially as I shall show that the previous characters, conjuno 
lively, suited neither the presumed nor the adduced type; 
and this has evidently been conceded by those who have since 
written upon the subject; namely, by St Fargeau, Van der 
Linden, Mr. Curtis, and myself; and has, besid^ a possession 
of nearly thirty years to substantiate it, even if it had beeii 
wrong. But 1^. Westwood’s attack upon me has induced 
me to reexamine the subject; and I am prepai^ now to 
say, upon the internal evidence afforded by a critical invest!- 
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galioii of tlie dmnicters ui every one of LatreiUe’s descrtp* 
tionSittMt Mr. Westwood has not found the original type 
(wU^ never could have been an arduous task witli his 
views; as, by his own admission, Latreille’s own act had 
pointed it out to him in his Genera ); as it most certainly is 
not the Crabro mirmtus of Fabricius, notwithstanding La- 
treille’s presumed assertion, by placing the genus Pemphrd* 
don of his Pricis os a synonyme to the first section of 
Stigmus in his Genera, In the first place, because I doubt 
whether the Crabro minutus of Fabric!us be not the Ps6n 
atratus, proved by Fabricius’s own reference to Panzer’s figure 
of Spfa^x p^llipes Faun. Gcrat., 52. 22.: see Piez.^ SI6. 9. 
But, if this objection be overruled, and it be allowed to be 
what has since passed as the Pemphr^doti minvltus (namely, 
as the Diod6ntus mindtus of Curtis), I contend that this in¬ 
sect never furnished Latreille with characters for any of his 
descriptions of the genus Pemphr^don. I will take these 
descriptions consecutively in order of time; and, to save 
room, I will cite only what bears upon the point; and the 
reader may be assured that I will suppress nothing that will 
at all support Mr. Westwood’s position. 

In the first work (viz. the Precis^ published in 1796), La¬ 
treille says, the mandibles are grandes, arqu^s, bident^es.” 
This character, I admit, does not exactly conform to the 
Criibro litgubris F., which has quinquedentate mandibles; but 
it as certainly will not agree, exc^t in being bidentate, with the 
mandibles of the Cr^ro minfltus F., which are small and 
slender. Besides 1 have occasionally met with individuals of 
the Pemphr^on lilgubris in which the mandibles were worn, 
as is frequently the case in wood-boring insects; yet, I admit, 
neversomuch as would renderthem merely bidentate, although 
such an individual may have fallen into the hands of Latreille. 
But the other characters will not in any way agree with the 
Crabro mindtus; for Latreille says, in continuation, Tdte 
grosse, paroissant cubique vue en uessus. Abdomen ellipsdide, 
p^tiol^.’^ This suits only the Pemphrddon Idgubris, and 
cannot, by any interpretation, be made to fit the Crdbro mi- 
ndtus; for in the latter the head is distinctly transverse; and 
the abdomen, what is technically called subsessile. 

In his next work, the Histoire^ tom. iii. an. x. (1602), the 
characters are almost a repetition; ** Mandibiiles unident^es au 
cdc6 interne. T5te trds^grosse, paroissant canr^e vue en dessus. 
Abdomen ovalaire, brusquenrent et distinctement p^doncul^.^’ 
To which I apply the same observation as above; and, in 
confiraialkm of my qoinion, he also there adduces, for the first 
time, the Crkbro Idgubris F. as the type. 

In tom. xiii of the same Histoire^ 1605, p. 325., lie does not 
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describe the mandibles or the head in the generic character; 
but he says» L*abdomen tJent au corselet par un petit filet 
cylindrique^ et form^ brusqtiement. L’espece la mieux deter- 
minee de ce genre est le Crabro lugobris de Fabricius/^ Thus 
further confirming my view, that the CriUiro Idgubris F. ever 
was, and is, and must remain, the type of the genus Pern- 
phr^don. 

In bis next work (his Genera^ at tom. iv. p. 83., 1809), he 
perfectly describes the mandibles and the wings of the C. 
Idgubris, and refers, amongst the synonymes, to all the figures 
of it, and to his own Histoire^ tom. xiii. p. 325.; and this same 
view he takes in all his subsequent works, which, to save time, 
as sufficient is already proved, and he never subsequently 
changed his opinions, I need not cite. It is therefore evident 
tiiat Latreille liad misled Mr. Westwood, by inadvertently 
placing “ Genre Pemphredon Latr., Precis des Carac. Giner. 
des Insectes^ p. 128.,” as a synoiwme to his first section of Stig- 
mus, under his citation of the remphr^on mindtus of Fabri- 
cius; and that Latreille made a blunder here, is shown bis 
also referring to.the Psen pdllipesof Panzer,which is a peti- 
olated insect I may therefore assume that I have thus fully 
proved that the Crabro lugubris of Fabricius was always the 
type of the genus Pemphr^on of Latreille. 

This brings me, thirdly, to the next topic for consideration; 
namely, to me proof of Mr. Westwood’s inaccuracies. He 
boldly challenges me to do so; for he says I have ^omitted 
to point out a single inaccuracy;” and, in a note, he says, 
he has sought for these inaccuracies in vain.”* I will there¬ 
fore proceed to show where and how they exist, as I owe it to 
my own veracity; and his words would insinuate that I had 
made a ^neral charge without being able to substantmte it. 
But I will proceed rapidly, not only because I fear the reader^! 
patience is exhausted, but also b^ause the task itself is dis¬ 
agreeable, for 1 yield solely to the impemtive necessity. 

The first inaccuracy, aiiJ which he Mmits, is the troubled 
synonyme of the Ps^n p&llipes.” The second inaccuracy is, in 
citing Latreille’s Genera before bis Histoire^ which preceded it, 
in order of time, by several years; and this is so far important, 
that, in two distinct places, and in two different volumes, of 
this HUtoire^ Latreille expressly states the type of Pemphrddon 
to be the Cr&bro lumbris of Fabricius. The third inaccuracy 
is, where he states that Latreille says, in his HistoirCf tom. UL, 
that the mandibles of Pemphredon are unidentate j whereas 
Latreille distinctly says, Mandibuies unident6es au c6t6 
interne: ” and this is an important difference, as it makes the 
mandibles bidentate, instead of unidentatc. The fourth in¬ 
accuracy is one of omission, in not noticing what Latreille 
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says in tom. xiii. of his Hisioire. The fifth innccurncy is^ in 
citing Fabricius’s characters of the genus, when it is self-evi¬ 
dent, from the insects he made congeneric, that he knew nothing 
At all about it. Fabricius is certainly a bad authority for 
genera; and his only value is as a describer of species. The 
sixth inaccuracy is, where (at the end of the same paragraph 
in which all these errors occur, and which is only twelve lines 
long, consequently a very small space to contain so many 
inacctJtracies in referring to the Pemphredon li^gnbris, he 
says, which has bidentnte mandibles, and a long peduncle 
to the abdomen.” This is a crowning error, for certainly no 
Pemphrfedon, even as the genus stood before Mr. Curtis and 
myself dismembered it, possessed the combined characters of 
“ bidentate mandibles,” and ‘‘ a long peduncle to the abdo¬ 
men.” This, I hope, is sufficient to show that I have ndt 
unjustly charged Mr. Westwood with ‘‘ a string of inac¬ 
curacies.” 

But it is time that I finish; and I will therefore merely 
advert to one remark, which especially struck me in perusing 
th^apers; and I will then sum up. 

Towards the end of his first paper, he asks the startling 
question, ** How is it possible to form a name derived from 
sevet*al Greek words, and confine it always within the bounds of 
three syllables?” This is certainly a puzzler, and there is 
much originality in it; but it is plainly in behalf of his be¬ 
loved sesquipedalia.^ 

But, to sum up, the argument concludes thus: — Latreille 
established the genus Pemphredon in 1796, without naming 
a type; in 1802, he repeats it, and names the type as Crabro 
lugubris of Fabricius, with which insect the combination of 
characters agrees, and only one apparently disagrees. He 
partly repeats this in 1805, and again names the same type, 
in 1809, he again describes the genus, and here all the cha¬ 
racters entirely conform to the type; but, under a difierent 

E i, he refers to another insect, which is placed under this 
ent genus, as having been the original type of his genus 
Pemphr^on. But this assertion, by a critical investigation of 
the combination of characters, is shown to be erroneous; and 
that the insect he had, from 1802, considered as, and named 
as, the type, was so certainly; and, consequently, the genus 
Pemphr^on must stand as follows, and not as Mr. Westwood 
has given it at p. 17S. of this Volume. 

* ** Nomina generica sesquipedalia, raunciatu dtf&cilia vel nauseabundo, 
fugienda sunt.” And again: ” Pulchritudo artis brevitatem exposcit, nam 
quo Simplicius, eo etiam et melius, et ttuHum ett Jhcere per plura^ quod fieri 
potent per pauewra ; Natura etiam ipsa compendiosissimn eat in Omni sua 
actione.” (Zmnmts, Phil, Bouy 
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Genus Pekphre^don LtUr, 

Subgenus 1. Dioddntus Curt,^ type Pemphr^don tristb V, D. L. 

2, Paasiilas'cus 54Ar., type Pemphr^on insignis T. D. L, I^o* 
ddntus Curt, 

3* Ccrat6phorus SAk,^ type Pemphr^don m^rio V. D* L, 

4. Peniphrddon Lat., type Cr^bro Idgubris F, 

5. Cem6nus Jur,, (? Dineikrus Wrttw.) type Cemdnus unfcolor 
Jur, 


Art. VIII. Description of a new Genus qf British parasitic Hymen^ 
opterous Insects, By J. O. Westwood^ Esq., F«L.S.| drc. 

Of all the animal organs, none have so greatly perplexed 
physiologists as the antennae of insects. If regarded as tactorsy 
or feelers, the fact that, in many species, these organs are so 
minute as to be incapable of reaching beyond the mouthy 
opposes such opinion : if as organs of the sense of smelling, or 
of hearing, we find them, in many instances, encased in a hard 
and horny covering, which seems quite incapable of permitting 
the passage either of scent or sound; whilst, at the same time, 
the singular and almost endless varieties of form which these 
organs exhibit in the different species, and more especially 
the different manner in which they are often constructed in 
the opposite sexes of the same species (the males having them 
ornamented with branches, whorls of hair, &c.), seem to indi-* 
cate the existence of some other use for these appendages, 
distinct from touch, smell, or hearing. This is not, however, 
the place to enter into this highly interesting question, my 
present object being to describe a new British iiymenopterous 
insect, remarkable for the beautiful structure of its antennas, 
at least in the males. 

Antennae having some of the joints furnished with long 
and slender cylindrical processes are termed ramose^ or 
branched. This structura is confined almost exclusively to 
the males. It exists in some coleopterous species, but is by 
no means of common occurrence in that order. The tribes 
of predaceous beetles (Cicinddidas, Carabidse, and Dyticidse), 
the lamellicorn beetles (Scarabse'us Linn.), the clavioom 
beetles (Sllpha, Dermdstes, &c.), the black portion of the He- 
ter6mera, the weevils (Curcitlio Linn*), and the Brachelytra, 
or rove-beetles (Staphylinus Linn.), do not present any species 
having rugose antennae: indeed, it is chiefly in insects of 
exposed habits, such as the £lat6ridse, Ceramb^idaa, 5co«, 
that we find tl^iis structure most prevalent. No hemip-^ 
terous nor homopterous insect is furnished with branched 
antetinae; neither can any of the Orth6ptera be said to be thus 

VoL. I No. 5* N. B. u 
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provided; the antennee of some of the male M&ntidm beins 
otil^ bipectinated, which is also the case in the nocturntd 
division of the Lepidoptera. A very few Diptera are pro¬ 
vided with ramose anteiinm, as in the genus Ctenophora. In 
the Hymen6ptera this structure is rather more prevalent; but 
it is almost entirely confined to the stingless division (Tere- 
hYBXiXAti Latreille) \ although in the genus Psammotherma 
and in a beautiful species of Pompilus, which I have seen in 
the Royal Museum at Berlin, the antenna; are ramose, or, 
rather, flabellatc. In Lophyrus, a genus of saw-flies, the males 
have a double series of branches, w'hich is also the case in 
Pterygfiphorus of Leach. But it is chiefly in the interesting 
family Chalcklida' that we find the greatest number of species 
having ramose antenna?. The genus Chirocerus Latr.^ and 
some species of Thoracantha (both belonging to the sub¬ 
family Chalcides), are thus distinguished, as well ns Eiilophus 
GeGffi'oy\ in which last-mentioned genus, and in Eldsmus, 
the males have three long slender branches arising from the 
upper side of the middle joints of the antenna;. In iny 
genus Dicladoccrus two, and in Pentacladia five, branches are 
similarly emitted. These four genera belong to the subfamily 
Eulophides. I have now to (lescribe an insect having four 
branches, belonging to another division, or subfamily, in 
which (although various anomalous forms of antenna? have 
been described) no species has yet occurred with ramose or 
flabellate antenna;. 

Genus, Tbtbacne'mus Wcslw. (JJ'ctraknhnox^ qui quatuor hobei radios,^ 

Genus (]uaai intermedium inter Bncyrtum ct Enhphnm, Corpui ob- 
longum, niinutum. Caput thoracc paullo angustius. Otrlli distantes. An^ 
<<rw?i«r capitc cum thoracc Iqngiorcs; B-articiilata?: articulo lino, elongate; 
2do, parvo, obconico; 8tio, 4to, et 5to, minimis, singulo ramum clongatum 
supra emittenti; 6to, longo, temii, apicc supra ramum cmittenti; 7iiio, paullo 
breviori; ultimo, magno, oblongo-ovuto. Thorax ut in Encyrtis formatus, 
tcutcUo magno subrotundato. Ala; 
anticoB nervo subcostali, cum costfi 
spatio parvo coiyuncto, ct ad apieem 
ramum parvum clavatum ct cqrva- 
tum emittente. Fades sat lonm atquc 
ipaciles, intermedii ut in Encyrto 
forraati. Tarsi 5-articulati pulvUlo 
magno. Abdomen parvum, ovatuni, 
subdapressutn; apiee subacuminatuin. 

Mas. 

Species iinica mihi adhuc cognita. 

Tetracnemis diversicornis Westw. 

Caput nigro-aeneum, vertice tenu- 
isaime et transverse rugosum. An¬ 
tenna nigrsB, piloses. Thorax ccncua, 

♦ There are two species of this beautiful genus in the Berlin Museum. 
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ucabrfeulus; ^gu/er piceoe. nigricans. nigricantes, genictilis 

rufescentibus, tarsis piceis, calcarlbus et articulo basali pedum inter- 
xnediorum luteis. Long. corp. A lin.; expans. alar. 1 Lin. Habitat in 
quercetis apud Sylvam Coombe, aio Stio Julii, 1835, captus. 

Oh$. The verjr minute size of this insect (l-24th of an 
inch long}| and its great rarity, have prevented me from 
examining the structure of its mouth, &c., so carefully as I 
could have wished. 


Art. IX. On the Reconciliation of certain apparent Discrepancies 
observable in the Mode in vohich the seasonal and progressive 
Changes of Colour are effected in the Fur of' Mammalians and 
Feathers of Birds ; voith various Observations on Moulting, By 
Edward Blyth, Esq. 

On reference to the description of the ermine weasel, in 
Mr. Bell’s History of British Qiiadt'tipeds^ it will be seen 
that a statement is there annexed, as u foot-note, on my 
authority, to the effect that the hyemal change of tint in this 
animal is sometimes, at least, effected by an actual shedding 
of the coat, instead of a mere change of colour in the existing 
fur. I had seen this; and the fact was much too glaring to 
be misinterpreted. In an animal that 1 had not long before 
examined, the brown fur was every where loose, and came 
out on smoothing it with the hand, while abundance of new 
white hairs were perceptible in every stage of growth. 

At the time of penning this observation, however, I was 
much less familiar than at present with a variety of interest¬ 
ing facts that are about to bo stated. Most naturalists are 
well aware that, among the An6tidm, or duck family, in a 
large proportion of those species in which the sexes are dis¬ 
similar, the males retain the female garb during the first 
winter, and exchange it early in spring for that of maturity. 

The mode in which this change is brought about has lately 
engaged my particular attention ; and the abundance of wild¬ 
fowl, of numerous species, which are exposed for sale in the 
London markets, has most amply supplied the necessary 
variety of subjects for examination. 

Here it may be mentioned, that, during the colder months, 
very nearly the whole of the ducks that arc brought to mar¬ 
ket are auults in perfect plumage; and it is not until the 
middle of February that the young of the preceding year 
make their reappearance, the males in every stage of progress 
towards presenting the adult livery. Certain species, also, 
as the white-eyed pochard, according to my experience, are 
only brought at the commencement and close of winter; 
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while others, as especially the gadwall and gargany teal, are 
rarely to be met with except in spring; but at this season not 
unfrequently. These statements are the result of several 
years’ observation; and it may be added, that particular 
species, as the velvet scoter, are by no means rare in the 
course of some winters, while a number of seasons sometimes 
elapse without a single specimen making its appearance. 

But, to keep to the subject more immediately in hand, it 
will be seen, on examination of all the young mallards, that 
their assumption of the mature garb, astonishing as this will 
seem, would appear to tlie inexperienced observer to be 
wholly effected by a change of colour in the existing plu¬ 
mage, with merely the exception of the two curling central 
feauiers of the tail, which must necessarily have been 
changed. They occur in every stage of this apparent mu¬ 
tation ; from having the under parts scarcely, if at all, differ¬ 
ing from those of the female, to the exhibition of the same 
lineated brown markings in all grades of obliteration. It 
may, therefore, be supposed, that the earlier stages of the 
transition had been passed through previously to their re¬ 
appearance. 

In the widgeon, however, and many other species, it will 
be found that the adult livery is obtained, in spring, by an 
actual change of plumage, every feather being cast and re¬ 
newed, except, of course, the wing and tail primaries. And 
here it may be remarked, that the two central caudal feathers, 
which in all birds visibly differ from the rest, being of softer 
texture, and commonly of another colour, partake of the 
nature of the tertiaries and wing-coverts; and, in double- 
moulting species, are, like them, veiy usually shed and re¬ 
newed with the vernal renovation of the clothing plumage* 
Their position differs from that of the other tml feathers, 
having their points of insertion situate above even the line 
form^ by those of the rest. 

On first detecting this seeming discordancy in the mode of 
assumption of the adult livery in different species, I took 
some pains to ascertain which of them obtained the mature 
colouring in the one way, and which in the other; and mw 
here briefly state that, as a general, but not unexceptionable*, 
rule, the young FuliguUnae (or diving ducks, which have a 
lobated hind toe), and all the Merglnee (or mergansers), the 
latter very late in the season, undergo a change of feather 
in the spring; whereas the Analinae (or ordinary ducks, with 
the hind toe not lobated) agree, for the most part, in this 

* For instance, the red-headed pochard accords herein with the mallard. 
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particular with the mallard ; the shoveller, widgeon, and 
shieldrake furnishing the exceptions. 

I had not, however, very extensively pursued this investi¬ 
gation before 1 met with a pintail and shoveller; the former 
moulting, the latter merely changing its colours, which it had 
effected to a very considerable extent, without the slightest 
trace being any where discernible of a renewal of the feathers. 
The pintail was a fine and healthy-looking specimen; whereas 
the other, I could not but remark, was in very poor con¬ 
dition. 

I had previously noticed the highly interesting fact, which 
had long puzzled me, that, in the same specimen, it was not 
unusual to perceive new feathers shooting forth in abundance, 
simultaneously with the most complete and surprising changes 
of colour in those loose, and about to be shed; and, as I knew, 
from observation, that many species underwent their seasonal 
changes exclusively in the one way or in the other, it became 
difficult sometimes to assign to which class such specimens 
should be referred. A golden plover, for instance, that is 
now before me, is every where in deep moult, renewing both 
its upper and under plumage; while, coincidently, most of 
the loose old feathers of the lower parts have changed, more 
or less completely, from white to black, the hue of the new 
feathers which are growing. I have known the young bay¬ 
breasted merganser to exhibit patches of the dark adult 
colour on the sides of the head, previously to any appearance 
of a change of feather; and, to give an instance still more 
conclusively illustrative, if possible, of the fact of a change to 
the summer hue in the old feathers preceding the vernal 
moult, it may be mentioned, that I at present know of a 
specimen of the long-tailed sarcelle, in which species the 
scapulary feathers are considerably longer in winter than in 
summer, which exhibits these plumes of their winter dimen¬ 
sions, but partially coloured, and even deeply so, as in those 
of summer; the real moult having elsew'here perceptibly 
CQipmenced upon the same specimen. It would be easy to 
enumerate a tedious variety of additional instances; but I 
shall confine myself to a few observations on the ptailnigan 
genus, as erroneous impressions are very current concerning 
the mode in which their seasonal changes are brought about, 
occasioned by these very deceptive appearances. 

It has been asserted, that, in the common ptarmigan, the 
time of moulting would seem to be confined to no particular 
season; and that the excessive periodical changes of hue, en 
numcp observable in these birds are, therefore, independent of 
a renewal of the feathers; a conclusion which is, indeed, 
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sufficiently borne out by appearances^ but which the following 
observations will serve to qualify very considerably. At the 
time this species first appears in the London markets, towards 
the close of autumn, it will be found that all of them are in 
deep moult, pushing forth abundance of wliite feathers; but, 
during the whole winter, it would be in vain to search for 
any appearance of a change of plume. The wing primaries, 
which, at first, have more or less colour, are gradually bleached 
by the cold weather; and I perceive that, in the f)re9ent very 
protracted season, the black on the tail feathers, and black 
shafts to Uie quills, which liave been supposed to be perma¬ 
nent, have, at length, yielded to the continued severity of the 
season ; many of the Lagopus sniiceti (a species brought most 
abundantly from Norway) now exhibiting the shafts to the 
quills completely whitened, and some of them having also the 
outer caudal feathers more or less blanched; this change com¬ 
mencing at their base, and proceeding outwards. These birds 
will now very shortly disappear, so that their vernal change 
cannot be studied in the markets: but, that an actual renewal 
of the feather does take place in spring, is conclusively shown 
by some interesting specimens of the British species killed on 
the 12th of May, forming part of the beautiful collection of 
Mr. II. Doubleday. The examples alluded to are still in 
thorough moult, but have renewed the greater portion of their 
feathers; though it is remarkable that their wings continue the 
same as in winter, as is the case with every summer specimen 
of the ptarmigan which I have hitherto inspected. They lose, 
at this time, the very dense feathering to the tarsc. 

But, to return from this digression to the ducks, it will be 
observed, that, in the latter, a varying amount of change of 
colour in the old feathers is a most ordinary concomitant of 
the assumption of the mature plumage by a moult; and the 
formerly disputed fact, therefore, is thus demonstrably esta¬ 
blished, that, as the secretions which colour itie growing 
feathers also tinge those which are about to be renewed, a 
circulation (evidently nutrimental; for, when a bird is ailing 
or ill fed, the consequences soon appear in their diminishea 
lustre) must, consequently, obtain in leathers, even to the ex*- 
treme period of their remaining attached; so that the hypo* 
thesis IS unsupported by evidence which ascribes the moulting 
of a bird to the same cause which has been erroneously sup* 
posed to bring about the fall of a leaf; namely, that the 
pores through which the fluids circulate become gradually 
obstructed, and that it consequently dies, and falls off. 

It would be easy to disprove the same notion by referene* 
to other facts. A snowfleck (Plectrdphanes nivklis) whic^ I 
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have kept some years in captivity, from weakness, never 
underwent a moult the first season, but retained its feathers 
until the following autumn, when they were renewed freely. 
This shows that their natural shedding is dependent on 
a periodical condition of the bird, and is, moreover, in¬ 
compatible with a weakly state; though, in the latter case, 
we have already secMi that, in instances where the new plu¬ 
mage would have been of a diverse hue, ns in the shoveller 
before mentioned, the retained feathers become tinged with 
the colouring secretions, ns is likewise observed even when 
they are about to be replaced. The tendency to cast the 
feathers would thus seem to be a connected sequence of the 
elaboration of these secretions, but requiring a more vigorous 
state of the constitution to promote its effectuation: the im¬ 
plied dependency, however, will appear unreal as we proceed. 
Here it may be inferred, that, when a bird is moderately 
vigorous, its seasonal change of tint may be partly induced in 
both ways; many of the old feathers being retained, but altered 
in tint, to correspond with those newly, put forth : for it may 
be noticed, that ns the disposition to change feathers continues 
only for a certain period, during which it is so strong, in a 
healthy individual, that I have even known those which had 
been accidentally lost and renewed but a few weeks previously, 
to be again shed and replaced by others at the regular moulting 
time; so, on the other hand, as in the instance mentioned of 
the caged snowfleck, and as 1 have also had occasion to ob¬ 
serve in other cases, when this season of natural renovation 
has passed by, and a bird had been too weakly to renew its 
feathers then more than in })nrt, the remainder have been in¬ 
variably retained till the next moulting period, however 
distant, 

(To he cotUinued,) 


REVIEWS. 

Art. I. The Naturalist ; illustrative of the AnimaU Vegetable^ 
and Mineral Kingdoms. Edited by Neville Wood, Esq., ioint 
Editor of the “ Analyst/’ Author of “ British Song Bir<W/*^&c, 
No. 7. Vol. II, London : Groombridge. 

The late conductors of the NaturalisU Messrs. Holl and 
Maund, having found it expedient to resign the editorship of 
that publication, its continuation has l)eeii undertaken by 
Neville Wood, Esq., of ornithological celebrity; distin¬ 
guished more for the zeal and enthusiasm which he has dis¬ 
played in pursuing that department of zoology^ than for the 
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benefit science has derived from the record of his observa¬ 
tions. 

On tht^first appearance of this periodical, we did not think 
its contents calculated to affect, in any material degree, the 
march of enquiry into either the animal, vegetable, or mineral 
kingdom; and when, a short time since, a prospectus fell 
into our hands, announcing a change in the editorial arrange¬ 
ments, the perusal of that document [)y no means impressed 
us with favourable anticipations of future improvement. Puff^ 
ingi in any shape, we have an utter aversion to; but, in 
matters professedly connected with the advancement of 
science, the slightest indication of it cannot be too carefully 
avoided; and though, owing to the credulity of some classes 
of our countrymen, a tradesman may find it answer his pur¬ 
pose to advertise his goods as fifty per cent better than those 
of his neighbours, yet we doubt whether the employment of 
similar means on the part of either editors or proprietors has 
a tendency to increase the respectability, or promote the cir¬ 
culation, of a scientific journal. 

The proprietors of the Naturalist beg to return their 
sincere acknowledgments to the public for the very favour¬ 
able reception it has been pleased to give this periodical/’ 
The farther state, ‘‘ It may be affirmed, without 

fear of contradiction, that in no other monthly publication on 
the subject will be found half so much or such various intel¬ 
ligence as in the Naturalist^ at the same price,’’ Had not our 
copy of the above been forwarded through the proper au¬ 
thorities, we should certainly have supposed that some wag 
had been playing off a joke at the expense of the ^^proprie^ 
tors ” and eminent scientific men** by whose assistance the Na^ 
turalist was to have been carried on. So favourable was the 
reception given by the public to this periodical, that it was dis¬ 
continued after six numbers bad appeared; and the scientific 
world would, probably, never have been in possession of the 
seventh, but for the enterprising spirit of Mr. Neville Wood. 
How far the keeping the public in a state of suspense 
during two or three months was a proper return for favours 
received, is a point that, perhaps, we ought not to venture 
an opinion upon; but the ^^proprietors” very judiciously ob¬ 
serve, in their notice to correspondents, that this delay has 
enabled them to effect various important improvements in, 
and additions to, the work; and, os they promise, if liberally 
supported, to continue the publication regularly, they trust 
the omission will be forgiven.” These (MetationSf seven in 
number, have been wproved by several individuals eminent 
in natural science. The first is the omission of the coloured 
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frontbpiece; and the lagt^ by far the most important of all^ 
an intimation that the papers admitted will be of a more 
practically interesting ana useful character than heretofore: 
and fairness and impartiality may always be relied on by 
authors appearing before the critical tribunal of the Na» 
^ turalist.^^ The former conductors will, doubtless, full^ ap¬ 
preciate the compliment thus paid to them, in their editorial 
capacity, by the ‘‘ proprietors,” in framing this seventh alter¬ 
ation. After, however, the notice which appeard in the 
Naturalist of British Song Birds,” we own that some hint 
about future impartialitv in the reviewing department was by 
no means impolitic. We certainly felt, when perusing that 
criticiue, rather puzzled to comprehend why the reviewer 
should so deeply marvel,” and express such profound as¬ 
tonishment, at a production which, fromi a casual acquaint¬ 
ance, appeared to us not to indicate anything more than that 
its author possessed, in common with a host of others, the 
power of observing the habits of birds, and of committing 
those observations to paper. The article forcibly brought to 
our recollection a passage in the first number of the 
turalist^ where Mr. Mudie speaks of those ages in which 
** single scintillations ” were regarded as ** stars of the first 
magnitude, after which the bmiglUed children of men won^ 
dered and worshipped.*^ Shortly, however, after Mr. Neville 
Wood's prodigious attainments had been thus blazoned forth 
in the Naturalist, his name appeared, in conjunction with the 
editor of that periodical, as joint editor of the Analyst! 

We must turn, however, to the number before us, being 
the seventh from the commencement, and the first of the 
second volume; and here we have great satisfaction in ob¬ 
serving that its contents fully justify the promise, held out in 
the prospectus, of an improvement in the general matter and 
tendency of the articles admitted. The communications have 
not that artificial character with which many of those ap¬ 
pearing in the early numbers were invested; and we do not 
remark one that deserves to be spoken of otherwise than in 
terms of commendation. 

llie subjects introduced are, first, a paper on the Lemuridm. 
The writer treats of the general habits and characters of the 
Limur family, and its relations to allied groups, which are 
pointed out in a clear and Interesting manner. The genera 
L^mur, Fndris, Propith&cus, Galeopith^cus, and Cheirog&leus 
are described in detail; and the subject is to be continued in 
a future number. The author’s name is not given; but his 
remarks seem founded on personal observation, and indicate 
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oonaidersible practioAl acquaintance with the family which he 
describes. 

Description of the Muscular Apparatus of the Wings erf 
Birds, By William Macgillivray, M.A., &c. This is prin¬ 
cipally a paper of anatomical detail; giving the origin, in¬ 
sertion, and action of each of the various muscles brought 
into operation during the flight of birds, Mr. Macgillivray 
remarks that The flight of birds has not been hitherto 
described, further than in the vague and general manner in 
which it is treated in anatomical works, and in the descrip¬ 
tions of ornithologists. It exhibits, however, a vast variety 
of modifications, some of which I shall endeavour to describe 
in a further communication, to which the present will answer 
as a basis.** This, and the preceding paper, are illustrated 
with woodcuts. 

Notes on the Amarae, by Peter Hylands, Esq., contains 
some very useful suggestions. 

An explanation of the Latin names of British Birds, by the 
Rev. F. O. Morris, B.A., and a Catalogue of the poisonous 
Plants found in the Neighbourhood of York. (Anon.) 

Sense of Smell in Carrion Birds, by the Rev. F. O. Morris, 
B.A. Mr. Morris relates a fact of some crows discovering a 
carcass buried under a deep fall of snow. He remarks, X have 
read the discussion carried on on this subject by Mr. Waterton 
in Lmidm*s Magazine of Natural History. I was always of 
opinion that Mr. Waterton was right; and I am now con¬ 
firmed in that opinion. Certainly, in the case in question, 
the crows must have been directed to their food by the sense 
of smell alone, no part of the carcass being visible to the 
sight,** 

Habits of the Fitchet Weasel (Must^la putorius Linn.) 
This is an interesting notice. The writer states that he has 
'examined many holes of this animal, but has never yet met 
with anything to confirm the fact related by Bewick, of its 
prying upon fish. 

The contributors of short communications are, Edward 
Blyth, Thomas Allis, J, D. Salmon, the Editor, James Stuart 
Menteath, P, J, Selby. 


Art. II. Conchological Illustrations; or coloured Figures ^ all 
the hitherto unfigured Recent Shells. By G. B. Sowerby, jun. 
Published by G« B. Sowerby, Sen. 50. Great Russell Street, 
Bloomsbury. 

We have been much pleased with the examination of this 
w^ell-executed and highly useful publication; and, upon 
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makfni^ 8ome enquiries respecting its origin and pitmesS) the 
result IS hiffhly creditable to the industry and ability of its 
conductor. 

It appears that the arrival of Hugh Cuming, Esq,, into 
this country, with large accessions to the then known species 
of shells, gave rise to the first idea of establishing an iliustra- 
tive work, to make them known to the public; and, as new 
species are continually occurring, while many other species, 
which, although known, have not been correctly figured, 
the work was not likely to be soon at a stand for want of 
subjects. It was commenced in October, 18S2; between 
which and tlie present lime 118 parts have been published. 
Theses as we learn from a notice on the wrappers, contain 
about 975 figures of about 678 species and varieties belong¬ 
ing to 15 genera* 

Mr. G. B. Sowerby, sen., has considerably increased the 
value the work, by inserting in it, from time to time, com¬ 
plete catalogues of several genera, containing references to 
figures of each species in this or some other conchological 
work, with descriptions of those species which have not Been 
previously characterised. Catalogues of the genera Cyprea'a 
CancelUria, Niicula, Amphidesma, Eb^rna, Eillima and Fis- 
sur^lla have already appeared; and, from the careful manner 
in which they are compiled, as well as from the eminence of 
their author, promise to be extremely useful. 

Although we understand, from the titlepage, that the work 
is intended only to illustrate such species as have not been 
figured elsewhere, yet it seems that this rule has, in two 
or three instances, been departed from: for instance, the 
genus Cyprtt'o, the new species of which occupied the first 
8 parts, is now being continued from Part 101., in order to 
give the whole of the species, whether published before or 
not; thus forming a monograph of the genus. Such parts of 
the work must, as far as we can judge from our knowledge of 
the parties engaged, and of the materials which they possess^ 
form the most complete monographs ever published. 

Upon the whole, we feel no hesitation in strongly recom¬ 
mending this work, as a desirable acquisition to those who are 
interested in that branch of natural history which, it is in* 
tended to illustrate. 

Art. hi. a Synopsis of the Family of Naiades, By Isaac Lea^ 
Member of tne American Philosophical Society, &c. 

Th£ rivers in North America, and especially those to the 
ivest of the Alleghany range of mountains, abound widi an 
astonishing variety of species belonging to Lamarck’s famtjy 
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of Naiades; and| for seme years past, the attention of American 
naturalists has been particularly directed to the study of this 
curious and interesting group of molluscs. The memoirs of 
Mr. Lea upon the Unmnes, and other fresh-water genera, con¬ 
stitute a leading feature in the pages of the American Philo^ 
Bophical Transactions; and,besides the distinguishing cimracters 
of numerous species, we are indebted to the researches of this 
conchologist for much valuable information upon the subject 
of their animal economy. 

The difficulty attending the discrimination of the species of 
Naiades, and the unsatisfactory nature of the attempts made to 

E oint out decisive characters for the subdivision of this family, 
ave been acknowledged by concliologists when the individuals 
composing it were thought to be considerably less numerous 
than the number with wnich we are now acquainted, and to 
which new forms are being constantly added. In those in¬ 
stances where, as in the case before us, there occurs a large 
number of very closely allied species, their separation into sub¬ 
divisions, either by natural or artificial characters, becomes 
almost indispensable, in order to facilitate the labours of both 
the student and the experienced conchologist. To effect a 
systematic and natural arrangement of the Naiades has been 
an object of primary importance with Mr. Lea; and the 
opportunities which he has had for pursuing this enquiry 
must necessarily have been of a most extensive nature. 

The genus termed Symphynbta, formerly established by 
this author for the reception of those species in which the 
valves were united by a testaceous connexion above the hinge, 
is, in his present classification, regarded as a subordinate cha¬ 
racter; and it is proposed to divide the Naiades into two 
genera, Margarita and Iridina; the former of which compre¬ 
hends five subgenera; namely: U'nio, having a cardinal and 
lateral tooth; Margaritana, having one tooth (cardinal); Dip¬ 
sos, having a linear tooth under the dorsal margin; Anod6nta, 
having no teeth; and Pleidon, having the dorsal line granulate* 
Each of the first four of these is divided into symphynote 
and non-symphynote shells; and these, again, into plicate, 
nodulous, spinous, and smooth shells; which subdivisions are 
again separated, according to the form of their outline; as 

a uadrate, triangular, oblique, &c. The species included in 
le genus Iridina are comparatively few; and the generic 
character is founded upon the animal being furnished with 
tubes. 

The whole number of species included in the Synopsis is 
844; and of these about 250 belong to the subgenus U'nio. 
Mr. Lea states that he has endeavoured to follow out Macleay's 
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views in hU investigation of this family; but in this respect he 
has been unsuccessful. The present work must have required 
a great deal of laborious research in its compilation; but we 
cannot help expressing our regret that the author should not 
have attached the names of the localities in which the various 
species occur, and also references to the works in which they 
are described or figured. Had this plan been adopted, the 
usefulness of the work would have been increased tenfold, 
and without requiring a proportionate expenditure of labour. 
The Synopsis^ however, will always be valuable as a work of 
reference, and should certainly be in the hands of every 
conchologist. 


Art. IV. Woodland Gleanings. By the Editor of the “ Senti¬ 
ment of Flowers;'* with numerous Illustrations. One Vol. 

12mo. London^ Tilt, 18S7. 

Since the publication of Dr. Aikin^s Woodland Companion^ 
upwards of forty years ago, nothing, on a similar plan, suf¬ 
ficiently popular in its character, has appeared in this country 
to record the thoughts and rich fancies of our poets respecting 
the most ornamental of its features — the trees, which rise from 
the bosom of the earth in majesty and grace. The present 
volume, however, seems well calculated to supply what had 
become a desideratum: a pocket companion for those who, 
unacquainted with the principles and practice of botany, yet 
feel an interest in trees, and might wish to identify such trees 
as they meet in their rambles with the accounts they may 
have read of them, or to link the individual tree which pre¬ 
sented itself before them with any passage in some favourite 
bard. For either purpose, the Woodland Gleanings will be 
found an eligible manual; more especially as, in addition to 
many well-known quotations from anterior poets, the editor 
has introduced many from more recent sources, chiefly from 
Wordsworth aud the American poets. That Wordsworth 
has made a valuable increase to our stock of images respecting 
trees and sylvan scenery, and delineated as no pen but his 
own can" do the elevating effect of contemplating such objects, 
no one who is familiar with his writings is ignorant. Many, 
however, have yet to gain an acquaintance with his refined 
and soul-purifying works, and may, perchance, be first in¬ 
duced to read and value them as they deserve from meeting 
with such extracts as this volume supplies. 

^ The illustrations scattered through its pages are of two 
kinds; a delineation of the aspect of the entire tree, as a pic¬ 
turesque object; and a specimen of the leaves, flower, and 
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Mid fruit by which ettch tree may be determined^ even by one 
unskUled in botanical lore. From this peculiarityi the volume 
may be advantageously added to the library of those who may 
already possess Gilpin, or similar works; while it strongly 
recommends it to those who have yet to select a work for their 
summer companion and friend. 


Art. V. A Synopm of the Birds of Auttralia and the adjacent 

Islands. By ^ohn Gould, RL.S., Ac. Part 11. 

Nearly half the birds in this and the preceding part of 
Mr. Gould’s Synopsis are iiew^ to science; and, n*om the 
number of species, hitherto undescribed, which will be 
brought forward in the course of this publication, it must 
constitute one of the most important ornithological works 
that have appeared in this country. Although the illustra¬ 
tions are principally confined to a representation of the head 
of each species, yet, for practical purposes, this work will be 
found almost as useful as those which have appeared on a 
more extensive scale by the same author; for the plates are 
executed with such minute fidelity, and the characters ex¬ 
hibited by the head alone are, in most instances, so well 
marked, as to render a figure of the entire bird unnecessary, 

MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 

Art. I. Provincial Museums. 

History atid Afranganent of'the Ashmolean Mmeum. —In 
your 'i.Iagazine for April, 1835, some notice is taken of the 
improvement of the Ashmoleati Museum, in a communication 
from Mr. Lansdown Guilding, St. Vincent’s, dated May 1. 
1830. I am not aware that any further statement, since 1835, 
respecting this Institution, has appeared in your valuable 
Magazine. I therefore beg leave to inform your readers 
that, through the zeal, liberality, and scientific knowledge of 
J. S. Duncan, Esq., the late curator, and with the same views 
and spirit of his brother, the present curator, the Ashmolean 
Museum is now as well filled, and arranged with as good 
specimens in every department of zoology, as any other 
museum in the kingdom. The collection is far inferior, in 
number of specimens, to those of the British Museum or 
Zoological Society, and probably of some others ; but its two 
large rooms are nearly as full as they can conveniently hold, 
and exhibit, in the different classes, sufficient types of orders 
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atid ganera for scientific lectures on zoology. A popular 
course on this science has been given, gratuitously, by the 
present curator, to the members and ladies of the University; 
and the citizens of Oxford have had the benefit, also, of 
some instruction on this attractive study in the Ashmolean 
Museum. 

To each class of animals is attached a tablet, describing, 
1. the organic character of the class; 2. the scientific ar« 
rangement of the animals in that class; and, 3. the names 
of such authors as have written the most useful works on 
each branch of the science, many of which are in the library 
of the Museum. Thus he who walks round the roonis may 
collect much information on zoology in a morning’s view, and 
learn where to collect more. 

The interesting assortment of antiquities, coins, and cu¬ 
riosities is now well arranged and exhibited. There has, 
also, been lately published a catalogue, giving a general his¬ 
tory of museums, a particular history of the Ashmolean Mu¬ 
seum, and such an account of the specimens exhibited, with 
a numerical reference to the name and donor of every article, 
as will convey all the instruction that can be expected or 
required. The valuable collection of books and MSS. is 
now in good order; and a very minute catalogue of the 
latter is in the press, and will, ere long, furnish much in¬ 
teresting matter for the researches of the antiquary. 

The excellent collection of books of natural history in the 
Radclifie Library is now so accessible, by the liberality of 
the present librarian, to whom we are indebted for a com¬ 
plete catalogue of the same, that every facility for the study 
of your favourite science is now presented in this University. 

fV. Kirtlandf Undet keeper of the Mmeum. Ashmolean 
Museum^ April 5. 1837. 

The above letter was accompanied with a copy of the 
catalogue, which is drawn up in a manner that will render it 
extremely useful to those who consult the collection with 
other objects in view than those of mere curiosity. We 
extract from it the following short history of the Museum, 
which may, probably, interest some of our readers: — 

** It is well known that the first collection of the curiosities, natural and 
artificial, adiieh now form but a smali part of the contents of the Ashmo- 
lean Museum, was made by John Tradescant, by birth a Duchman, who 
is supposed to have come to England about the end of Queen Elizabeth’s 
or the beginning of James the First’s reign. 

** He was a considerable time in the service of Lord Treasurer Salisbury 
and Lord Wootton. He travelled in various parts of Europe, as far ^ 
Russia; was in a fleet sent against the Algerines; and collected plants in 
Barbary and the isles of the Mediterranean. He had a garden at Lan.- 
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boA; tfid» in the reign of Charles the First, in 1629, bore the title of the 
king’s gardener. He was a man of extraordinary curiosity, and was the 
who in this country made any considerable collection of the subjects 
of natural history. His son, of the same name, went to Virginia, and 
imported many new plants irom thence. His museum, called Tr^escant’s 
Aiic, attracted the curiosity of the age, and was much frequented by the 

S eat, by whose means it was also considerably enlarged, as appears by the 
t bene^tors, printed at the end of his Mmeum Tradeicantianwii ; 
amongst whom, a6^ tne names of the king and queen, are found those of 
aoaiiy of the fint nobility, the Duke and Duchess of Buckingham, Arch* 
l^op Laud, the Earls of Salsbury and Carlisle. 

** In what year the elder Tradescant died is uneertain, though it appears 
mos^robably to have happened in 1686. 

** Ine son inherited his collection, and bcoueathed it, by a deed of gift, to 
Elias Ashmole, who lodged in Tradescant*s house. It afterwards becoming 
a part of the Ashinolean Museum, the name of Tradescant was sunk. John 
Tradescant, the son, died in 1662. His widow erected a monument to the 
family in Lambeth churchyard, which, having been much iiyured by time, 
was repaired by a public subscription in 1773. The quaint epitaph in* 
scribed on it is as follows (the date is 1662): — 


* Know, stranger, ere thou pass, beneath this stone 
Lie John Tradescant, grandsirc, father, son; 

The last died in his spring ; the other two 
Liv’d till they hod travellM art and nature thro*, 

As by their choice collections may appear, 

Of what is rare in land, in sea, in air; 

Whilst thfw (as Homer’s Iliad in a nut) 

A world or wonders in one closet shut: 

These fatuous antiquarians, that had been 
Both gardeners to the rose and lily queen, 

Transplanted now themselves, sleep here ; and when 
Angpb iBhall with their trumpets waken men. 

Aim lli^^all purge the world, these hence shall rise. 

And c|)ango their garden for a Paradise.’ 

** Airfimole, amongst his various pursuits, had at one time studied botany, 
which first, probably, led him to k>riu an intimacy with the Tradescants, 
at whose house he is said to have lodged; and to this circumstance he 
was proitably indebted for the gift of their collection. 

** He ims the son of a saddler in Litchfield, and was bom, as he states 
with his accustomed punctuality, at near half an hour after three o’clock 
in the morning, on the 23d of May, 1617. He was successively a solicitor 
in chancery, an attorney in the Uommon Pleas, a gentleman in the ord¬ 
nance, when Oxford was garrisoned by the royal army*, an exciseman, a 
comptroller of the ordnance, a freemason, astrologer, botanist, chemist, 
anatomist, physician, and, though last not least, a very learned herald. 

** Heraldry seems to have b(^n his fort, and astrology his foible. It b 
difficult to reconcile the acqiiinon of so much dry business-like knowledge 
wi^ the taste for so much visionary nonsense. 

** Ashmole enriched the Tradescant collection (which consisted chiefly 
of the skins and bones of animals) with a collection of medals, coins, and 

g old chains, which had been presented to him by the Elector of Branden- 
urg and others; and with nmnuscripta and printed books on heraldiy 


* At this timb he also officiated as a clergyman, having, as he states, 
christened Mr. F6x’s son. 
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and astrology ; for he had purchased the library of Lilly» the celebrated 
astrologer. 

** The Museum has since been increased by Sir W. Dugdalo*s, Anthony 
Wood’s, and the Aubrey manuscripts, which last have furnished much 
amusing matter for a publication which was printed some years ago bv the 
Rev. J. Walker of New Colley. It has also been enlarged by hwtin 
Litter’s collections of shells and fossils, Lloyd’s, Plot’s, and Borlase’s, and 
other oldects of natural history, and by Mr. Rhemhold Forster’s cuHectioB 
of the dresses and various instruments of the natives of the South Sea 
Islands, and those of the Esquimaux Indians, presented by Captains Lyon 
and Bcechy, Sir Thomas Philips, and Lieutenant Harding. 

” It has been, from time to time, enriched by the valuable donations of 
many other benefactors, particularly by those of the Alfred gem, the large 
magnet, the very curious group of jfigures made with humming birds* 
feathers, and, by a great portion of the antiquities described in 

the Ntenia Britannica, presented by that liberal antiquarian Sir Richard 
Colt Hoare.* 

” In a pccuniaiT point of view, its most munificent benefactor was Dr. 
Rawlinson« who bequeathed a salary for the curator, under several cx* 
elusive conditions. For many years the Museum had been so much 
neglected, that it attracted but little curiosity; when, in the year it 
was fortunately entrusted to the care of Mr. J. 8. Duncan, since pre¬ 
sented in the theatre with the honorary degree of D. C. L. He found 
that the skins of animals collected by the Tradescants had fallen into total 
decay; that cabinets for those objects which were liable to injury from 
time were wholly wanting ; and that the apartment dedicated to the exhi¬ 
bition of them had become much dilapidated. 

llappily, at this time, a taste for the study of natural history had been 
excited in the University by Dr. Paley’s very interesting work on natural 
theology, and the very popular lectures of Dr. Kidd on comparative 
anatomy, and Dr. Buckland on geology. 

" Availing himself of this spirit, tne curator induced the trustees to 
sanction a general rqiair of the Museum. Their wiskeMi seconded by 
the liberality of the vice-chancellor and convocation. 

” When the room had been cleansed, repaired, and pel in itf pretMmt 
condition, the next step of my predecessor was to fit it up with cwincts, 
in which he might arrange in protier order what he founa in a very dis¬ 
ordered state in the Museum, and in which he might place thqse ol^ects 
of natural history, antiquities, or curiosities which he nimsclf pufehased, 
or which might be given by benefactors. The Museum now fi^ibits a 
well-mrrangea collection of many of the genera in every dc|«nrtment of 
with some beautiful and rare species included in each genus. 

” '!ms has not been done without considerable expense; but 1 am very 
sure he has never regretted that expense, when he considerecl that it might 
contribute to the instruction and amusement of the members of a univer- 
versity for which he has always felt the grateful affoction and attachment 
of the most devoted of her sons. 

** The arrangement which he has mode of the various specimens of 


* I must not omit to mention, with gratitude, the names of the late 
Bishop of Durham, the Hon. and Rev. C. Perceval; R. Barclay, Em., of 
Bury Hill; Sir John Frunklyn; Sir Edward Parry; W. BurchcU, Esq.; 
M^r Stacy of Calcutta; Dr. Such of London; Dr. Prattinton, Prof., 
and Mrs. Buckland; Rev. li. Walker of Ma^len College; J. Murray, 
Baq.; Miss Murray, Albemarle Street; Rev. ur. Turner; late Bishop of 
Calcutta, 08 muniflcciit contributors to the zoological department of this 
Museum. 

VoL, I. — No 5. N. s. 
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natural history« according to the nian of Dr. Pulcy*s Natural 'Ideology ^ 
has eiven an exalted interest to tlic collection, such as no exhibition of 
the kind has hitherto displayed. 

** He thus very clearly explains the plan of his arrai^ement of the con-> 
tents of the Museum: — 

** * The first division proposes to familiarise the eye to those relations 
of all natural objects whicn form the basis of argument in Dr. Paley’s 
Natural Theology ; to induce u mental habit of associating the view of 
natural phenomena with the conviction that they are the media of Divine 
maiufostation; and, by such association, to give proper dignity to every 
branch of natural science. 

" * The second division exhibits relics of antiquity, arranged according 
to the order of time, with some specimens of curious art of uncivilised, as 
well as of refined, nations. 

“ ‘ In the exhibition of animals the order of Cuvier has been generally 
adopted. The name of every specimen is conspicuously affixed; and 
hand-catalogues explain the general principh‘ of the arrangement, and the 
contents of each cabinet to which they refer.* ** 

Dover Mtisam .—Tliis Institution owes its origin to Mr. 
Thompson, an inhabitant of this town; who, in March, 1836, 
called a public meeting of his fellow townsmen, offering them 
the whole of his valuable collection as a nucleus, provided 
they would establish a museum in the town. The offer was 
accepted; officers were appointed, and books opened for 
donations and subscriptions; the former being for the pur¬ 
pose of fitting up a large anti appropriate room (late the 
town hall); the latter, to meet the current expenses of the 
establishment. The appeal was successful, and 120 members 
immediately enrolled their names; and, on Aug. 29. the rooms 
were thrown open to the public. Mr. Thompson hud been 
working silently and perseveringly, for the last seven years, 
in collcctiiijg and preparing his specimens, consisting of nearly 
400 stuffed birds, in the greatest perfection, and several hun¬ 
dred British coleopterous and lepidopterous insects. The 
birds consisted of many foreign specimens, and of nearly a 
perfect collection of British ones; and among them most of 
the rarest species; viz.: — Falco ossifragus (shot at Canter¬ 
bury), Lagopus, apivorus, pnlumbarius, cyaneus, Pygargus, 
Subbuteo, Lithofalco; Stn'x Bubo, pnsseiina, Sc6ps; Lanius 
excubitor, ri^fus; Corvus Grdculus, caryocatuclcs; Ampelis 
Gfirrulus; Cordcinsgarrula; Oriolus Gulbulu; Merops Apias- 
ter; A^rdea Griis, Nycticorax caspicn, miniita; Scolopax 
major; Tringaislaudica; Phaldropus lobaius; Colymbusglaci- 
alis, arcticus; Procelldria pelagica; Mergus serrator, nlbellus; 
A'nas mollissima, fusca, nigra, clypeatn, acuta, glacidlis, Clan- 
gula; A1ca Alle. The following have been imded since: — 
Falco Haliae'tus, Picus martius, Hirundo pratincola, Tdtrao 
Urogallus; O'tis tarda, Tetrax; Charddrius Himdnto^s, 
* A'rdea Cic^nia, Platalen leucorodia, Tantalus igneus. Tlic 
Dover Museum thus presents, in this department, a collection 
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of British birds, which is not only highly creditable to it in 
its infant state, but would vie with most of the provincial 
ihuseums in the kingdom. It has received some valuable 
donations of Chinese and Brazilian insects. It has about sixty 
specimens in ichthyology; and it is intended to form a complete 
collection of the fish frequenting these shores. It can make no 
great l)oast of its minerals and fossils; but every effort will be 
made to put them on a respectable footing. A series of 
lectures, to be delivered once a fortnight, are in progress, 
and are fully attended; and conversaziones arc held once a 
week, w hich afford much gratification; objects of natural 
history, from private collections, and works of art, being ex¬ 
hibited on those evenings. The whole arrangement has 
assumed an importance and a footing which bid fair to make 
the Itistitution permanent and beneficial, and which must be 
highly gratifying to the projector and founder. [^From a 
ConesjJOi i dent, ] 


Art. II. Short Communications* 

Pot.Vo\MMATUs Artaxerxes. — This little butterfly, once 
esteemed by entomologists as an object of the highest pos¬ 
sible rarity, and still considered a very local species, occurs 
rather plentifully, every season, at the east end of Will’s 
Braes, about a mile to the westward of Dundee, on the 
banks of the Tay. The locality is a precipitous bunk, over- 
Ifioking the river, sparingly planted with trees, and covered 
with a profusion of grasses and wild flowers; among which, 
Spiras'a Filipdndula, Geranium sanguineum, Rosa spinosis- 
sima, and Ilelianthemum vulgnre hold a conspicuous place. 
The butterflies are here found in June and July, generally 
associated with P. Alsus and Lycae'na Phlae'as. Their mo¬ 
tions are not so rapid as those of the latter insect, so that 
they are more easily taken ; but the best time for captures is 
early in the mornings, when they are found resting upon the 
culms of the grasses. P. Artaxerxes is figured in the British 
Diurnal Lepidoptera^ Naturalises Libraiy^ pi. 84*. fig. 4., and 
in Brown’s Buttei'Jiies^ vol. iii. pi. 18. I'he figure in the 
Naturalises Library is rather smaller, and that in JBrown’s 
Butterjlies rather larger, than the specimens 1 have captured. 
The antennae are not elevated at the tip, as represented in 
Brown’s figure. In some specimens, there are orange-red 
lunules on the upper surface of the posterior margins of both 
pairs of wings; and in others these are very indistinct, or 
altogether wanting. Brown’s figure does not represent any 
of the red crescents above, nor the white margin which sur-^ 
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roundu all the wings; and the white ani^Inr discoid dot 
too large. 'JThese are belter representecf in tlie figure in tlie 
Huturalisft Library; but the under side there portrayed 
differs from my specimens in the following respects: — In 
the figure^ there is a continuous band of orange-red round 
the margins; while in my specimens it is distinctly separated 
into spots by tlie nervures, and the lower part of each s^iot is 
white as far as the pupil; and, in the ngure, none of the 
white central spots have pupils; while in my specimens most 
of them are furnished with a small black one. Attention to 
such minutiae, however, could scarcely be expected in a work 
of such unrivalled cheapness as the British Diurnal Lepidop- 
tera. But, with such slight exceptions as the above, the 
figures are most admirable likenesses of the beautiful objects 
they represent. P. Alsus is not a common species, but is 
met with occasionally in other localities in this neighbour¬ 
hood, besides the one already mentioned. I have taken it at 
the Hare Craigs, near Broughty, Sands of Barrie, and among 
the Sidlaw Hills. P. Alexis is very abundant, in every kind 
of situation, from the airy summit of the mountain, to the ' 
deepest recess of the wood; but they give a decided prefef- 
ence to warm sandy downs, such as the, Sands of Barrie; 
where, in some seasons, they may be seen m thousands. 

P. Alexis generally begins to appear in May, and continues 
to adovn our scenery till the end of St'ptcmbcr; so that it is 
evidently double-brooded: but P. Artaxerxes I have never 
found oiler July; and it is, therefore, likely that only on^ 
brood is produced annually. — William Gardiner^jtm* Dim- 
deej FoifarMroy Jan, 20. 1857. 

T^an^rmations of C&ssida obsoleta. —On June 22. ISS^, 

I found, at Will’s Braes, the curious larva of this little 
tortoise beetle feeding on the leaves of Centaur^ nigra; 
and more, at the same place, on Cnicus arv^nsis, on July 6. 
These were of an oval form, and flattened, like an Oniscus; 
of a dull green colour, with a black heR<l, and the sides 
furnished with a row of blackish branched spines, placed in 
a horizontal manner nearly all around the body. The re¬ 
curved fork at the anus was surmounted by what has been 
aptly termed the ^ stercoraneous parasol ’’ of the insect; and I 
had occasion to observe that it served it another purpose 
besides concealing it from its enemies, and sheltering it from 
the sun’s rays. In the box where I placed these creatures, 
there were several small larvee of lepidopterous insects; and 
these frequently attempted to cross over the backs of the 
Cassidse, when in tbdr way, rather than go round them ; but 
they always suffered in this attempt; for the parasols of the 
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annoyed were brought down upon them with such force, that 
a severe crushing was the sure consequence of their intrusion. 
1 regularly supjnied them with fresh leaves, the parenchyma, 
or soft spongy parts, of which constituted their food; and, 
during the period they existed in the larva state, they several 
times changed their skins. ^ July S. those first taxen were 
transformed to pupm; and difiered little in this state from the 
larvae, except in being motionless, firmly attached to a leaf, 
of a dusky black colour, with the thorax paler before, and 
wider than the abdomen. On July 12. the perfect insects 
nf)peared; being only nine days in the condition of pupae. 
On the 20th of the same month, both larvae and pupas were 
taken from the plants, and in the locality, indicated above, 
and went through their transformations in about the same 
space of time. The only other species of Cdssida taken in 
this vicinity is the C. rubiginbsa; a single specimen of which 
occurred near the foot of the Sidlaw Hills, in May, 1886. For 
excellent descriptions of both these, see Entomologia Edtncn-- 
sisy p* 292, 293. The authors of this valuable volume would 
confer a high boon on the lovers of entomology in Scotland 
by the publication of a supplement, including descriptions of 
those species given as addendoy and those indicated as ScoUish, 
throughout the body of the work.— W. Gardiner. Jan. 20.1887* 
Conlemporaneom Dejmition of Salt and G}(p«/ai, “The 
contemporaneous deposition of salt and gypsum, as exhibited 
on the Island of Ascension, was to me an interesting and 
novel phenomenon. I walked to the windw^ard sidi^ cf the 
island, the only part where it is exhibited^i4p witness the 
circumstance. As you approach the shor^ilk^ rocks arc 
encrusted with salt and small beds of sulphMwf lime; but 
on the table ledges of the rocks, which projedf a little to sea¬ 
ward, and which are elevated about 20 ft. or 30 ft. above the 
level of the sea, a heavy spray is continually thrown up* 
Evaporation goes forward rapidly, by which the saline par¬ 
ticles are left; a constant percolation taking place at the same 
time through the fissures or crevices of the rock. The sea 
has undermined the base, and left a sort of cavern, the roof 
of which is a thick bed of rock. Year after year tlie process 
goes on. The spray, being thrown up into the hollow part of 
the ledge, is evaporated, until a large quantity of the saline 
contents are accumulated, consisting of muriate of soda, sul- 

E hnte of magnesia, and sulphate or lime. The two former, 
eing soluble, are, of course, carried off by percolation through 
the rocks Tithe sulphate of lime, being the more insoluble, 
remains, forms a bed of earthy gypsum 1 ft. or 2 ft. in 
depth, w ith occasional masses of radiated crystals. The sea- 
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water» continuing to be thrown up, runs through the bed of 
gypsiimi and carries with it a minute portion of the earthy 
substance, which crystallises as it trickles from the roof, and 
becomes appended thereto, forming a stalactite of gypsum. 
Upon the floor of the cave, from the drippings before men* 
tioned, is produced a stalagmite of the same formation. Thus, 
in the lapse of years, are formed gypseous caves, and beautiful 
stalactites of alabaster, from the evaporation of sea-water. 

The rock on which it is formed is augitic basalt; the con* 
sta?it south-east trade rvhid keeps up a heavy surf on this side 
of the island, and replenishes the pool or basin in the rock 
before it is emptied. On the surlace of the rock I found a 
bed of earthy gypsum 2 ft. or more in thickness, with some 
small portion of salt. On going clown to the caves, which is 
occasionally inipractibable from the great swell, I saw the 
water oozing from every pore of the rock: it was extremely 
salt, and tlie cavern abounded with the most elegant translu¬ 
cent stalactites and coarser stalagmites. Some were of great 
size, 4 ft. or 5 ft. in length, anti 40 lb. or .50 lb. in weight; 
but others were of the most delicate proportions. I'he larger 
ones were tinged within of a bright green, probably from a 
sulphate or muriate of iron derived iron) the action of the 
water on the basaltic rock. On the basement floor of the 
cave were some little pools of very strong bitter salt water, 
and around the edges of the rock crystallised salt: the water 
contained sulphate of niugnesia, or Epson) salts. 

Gypsum occurs in vulcanic islands: we found it at South 
Shetland. It is abundant at St. Helena, in veins among the 
lofty ridges of basaltic rock. But it may, in these cases, 
have a very diflerent origin, and be a true igneous formation, 
from the evolution of sulphureous acid coining in contact with 
the earthy base, and thus form a hydrous gypsum: for we 
had sulphur and alum, at South Shetland, with the gypsum. 
Here we have demonstration of its marine origin, forming 
extensive beds, and crystallising in a variety of ways. There 
is, also, evidence of the contemporaneous deposition of com¬ 
mon salt, and the production of sulphate of magnesia. At 
St. Helena, they have aperient springs issuing from the rocks 
near the gypsum veins; but, nevertheless, I do not think it 
an analogous formation to this now described. It is right to 
state that, in some of the low parts of the island, near the 
shore, casual crosier-shaped crystals of acicular gj^psuin are 
picked up. 

I have been particular in stating these circumstances, and 
in connecting them with others, because facts are valuable 
only in reference to some general law; and what is obscure in 
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one part is often elucidated in some other, and the interest of 
the whole is increased by comparison* — JVa H. Webster. 

Signs of Sjningi 1837.— As any indications of the return 
to order of the present extraordinary season are now doubly 
interesting, I think the following memoranda, confirming as 
they do my previous observations on the cuckoo, valuable. 
(S^ Old Series, Vol. VII. p. 342.) — March 26. Toads 
croaked loudly, Stanley Green.— Aprils. Swallow seen at 
Woolbridge, near Wareham. — 8. Two swallows seen at 
Julian’s Bridge, near Wimborne.— 14. Tadpoles of toad 
seen by me: numerous, apparently four or five days old, in 
a pond at Lytchett Minster. (Snow falling every day.) — 
17 and 18. Cuckoo’s mate heard here. (This bird annually 
builds in a tree in my garden.) — 19. Cuckoo heard here. 

The observations on the swallows were mode by Mr. Wm. 
Thompson of Lytchett, who communicated to Mr. Yarrell 
the fact of the hare tahing the waier^ recorded in Vol. V. 
p. 99.; and who repeated the account to me the other day, 
appealing to a workman of his who also was witness. The 
same gentleman confirmed the assertions about snakes talcing 
ike water (see Vols. I., III., and IV.), made by Mr. Murray, 
myself, and others, by stating that he killed a large snake, 
which was seen crossing a branch of Lytchett Bay, Poole 
Harbour, when 200 yards from the shore. Mr. Thompson 
asked how the reptile could possibly know to what point 
it was steering, having so little elevation for its eye, and so 
small a horizon in consequence ? — W. D. Clarice. Stanley 
GreeUf April 19. 1837. 

Natural Phenomenon of Ventriloquism in a Bird. — Tlie 
bird endowed with this singular control over his vocal 
powers is our favourite and pugnacious little robin, whom I 
discovered to be as complete an adept in this art as any 
human ventriloquist could possibly l>c. While in my garden 
a few weeks ago, the notes of the red-breasted warbler fell 
deliciously on my ear, being* mellowed, as 1 believe, by 
distance. I expected to descry my musician on some distant 
tree; but, to my great surprise, 1 perceived him within a few 
yards of the spot I occupied. I was near enough to observe 
the alternate contractions and expansions of the breast; but I 
could not see any motion of the bill. — Edwin Edmunds. 
Penzance^ Cornwall^ March 18. 1837. 

[We have heard, upon authority that cannot be ques¬ 
tioned, a precisely analogous instance related of the singular 
control which the robin appears to possess over his vocal 
organs. — Ed."] 

r Campdntiaerticifdrmis. — In Vol. VIII. p. 179., I observe a 
description and figure of Cnnipuntin erucifurmis, by Mr. George 
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Johnston, who, it appears, is uncertain whether it bo the larva 
of a fly, or not. Having myself observed it undergo the 
change, I can answer that it i$; and, I believe, of the order of 
Diptera; though 1 cannot be positive, having lost the fly be* 
fore I had time to examine it I was taking a drawing of it 
under the microscope at the time the fly came forth; and 
have the exuvim by me now ; though, from its mutilated con¬ 
dition, but little more can be gathered from it, except that 
I now observe it to be studded all over with very short thick 
spines, which were not visible when the larva was alive. 
However, 1 did not see them. I may observe, that I took 
mine iti fresh water^ though it exactly agrees with the de¬ 
scription given by Mr. Johnston (p. 179.), as far as it goes, 
nt least. If I should be fortunate enough to have another 
change, I will take better care of the fly, and send you further 
particulars, if you wish it. — //. Greau 272. Bradford Street, 
Birmingham, April, 17. 1837. 


Art. hi. Literary Notices* 

We observe, by the prospectus, that the first number of 
Mr. Yarrell’s work on British Birds is to appear on the 1st 
of July, 1837. All the species will be illustrated by engrav¬ 
ings on wood; two representations of many of them; and, in 
some cases, even three figures will be given, to represent the 
various changes dependent on age, sex, or season* The 
whole of the birds will be engraved by, or under the direction 
of, Mr. Thompson, whose name is at once a guarantee that 
the execution will be excellent and uniform throughout.” 
John Van Voorst, 1. Paternoster Row. 

The British Reptiles, by Professor Bell, will appear in 
Aurast. ** The woodcuts will be numerous, corresponding, 
in their ^neral style, with those of the preceding work; and, 
in addition to a figure of each species, and of some of the 
most important varieties, will comprise mony illustrations of 
structure and developement, particularly the transformation 
of the Bntrachian genera. The rentiles of this country, 
although few in number, are not devoid of considerable 
interest; their habits are popularly much misunderstood, and 
several innocent and useful species are shunned and de¬ 
stroyed, from a mistaken notion that they are directly or indi¬ 
rectly noxious to man. The elucidation of their habits, the 
distinctive description of the species, their geographical dis¬ 
tribution, and the history of the transformation of all the 
amphibious forms, are amongst the suUects w^hich will be 
fully discussed.” John Van Voorst, 1. Paternoster Row* 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 

Art. I. On tie Structure of the Fosiil Saurians. (From the 
“ Palaeologica zur Geschichte der Erde und ihrer Gegchopfe; 
von Hermann von Meyer, Frankfort, 1832.) Translated by 
G. F. Richardson, Esq., Curator of the Sussex Royal Institu- 
tutiou, and Mantellian Museum, Brighton. Communicated by 
Gideon Mantedd, Esq., LL.D. F.U.S. 

If we review those analogies which are found between 
animals of the most varied kinds, and which appear to 
be repeated in every class, we cannot be surprised to ob* 
serve the existence of analogies between reptiles and other 
classes of animals. The osteology of the reptiles (Amphibia) 
is far more intricate and more difficult than that of the 
Mammdlia. Grew, Peter and Adrian Camper, Faujas, Spix, 
Oken, Sbmmerring, Bojanus, Bourdel, Geoffroy, Cuvier, 
Wagler, and others, have applied themselves to this subject. 
Geoffroy * has developed, in particular, the osteology of the 
procodife in a distinguished manner. Alex. Brongniart f di¬ 
vides the reptiles, according to their mode of respiration, into 
four orders. Chelonians, Saurians, Ophidians, and &tra- 
ebians. Wagler | divides the Amphibia into eight orders, 
Testddines, Crocodlli, Lac6rtee, Serp4ntes, A'ngues, Caecilise, 
Rknse, and Ichthycidi. Before Geoffroy had enjoyed the 
mportunity of studying the Crocodiles more intimately, in 
^^pt, they were reckoned among the Lac^rtse, from which 
they were considered as distinguished only by their size. 
Meerem names the order of Crocodiles LoricHta; and unites 
with other Saurians the first family of the Ophidians, the 

* M4iii. du Mua*, X. s. 67. t. 3.8. 249. xii.» s. 97. Ann. dee Sci, Nat., 
a. I. 245. 

f Alex. Brogn. Eiiai d*une Classification Naturelle des Reptiles. Paris, 
1905 . 

% Wagler Systdme des Amph., 8.131. 

VoL. I.—.No. 6. N. 8. y 
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A'ngtm. Tlie arrangement of the apparatus of bearing 
induced Blainville to place the Crocodiles in a peculiar 
division, which he terms Emydosaurian, in order to express 
their place between the Lac£*rta; and the Tortoises. Geoffroy, 
however, does not agree in this arrafigement, he considers the 
pterygoid (a bone of the head, which in the human subject is 
the inner palatal bone), to be distinctive as regards the Cro¬ 
codile, and relying on this part of the structure, distinguishes 
the Caiman, Crocodile, and Gavial; us he also further divides 
these from the Lacerttr. The arrangement of the nasal 
canal appears to him to afford a satisfactory mark of distinc¬ 
tion ; since the elongation of it varies in a very remarkable 
degree in diilerent animals. In the Mammalia this canal is 
more important than in reptiles; in crocodiles it is still more 
so, for the opening lies behind the strongly developed ptery¬ 
goid. The study of the ear also enabled him to distinguish 
several genera among the crocodiles which had hitherto been 
united under the name of Caimans. 

The structure of fossil animals of the Crocodile and Lizard 
species has induced me to select Brongniart's nomenclature 
of the Saurians, and to include in it animals which are com* 
tnonly termed Crocodiles, Monitors, or Lacertm. The differ¬ 
ence of species is usually determined by the structure and 
colour of the skin. Differences in the form of the single 
parts of the osteology afford, according to their imporlancc,^ 
occasion for the establishing a genus or subgenus; while somu 
numerical relations connected with them establish a family or 
a distinction of still greater extent. Among many of the fossil 
Saurians, however, a distinction of species is almost impossible, 
since the parts which would distinguish them have become 
obliterated by their long continuance in the earth. Usually 
pnly those portions of the bones are discovered, the dii* 
fereiices of which serve to indicate either subgenera or 
genera; but in some of the earlier fossil Saurians, the 
veiy diversity of species appears to be clearly impressed ou 
the skeleton. Among the Saurians, however, from the OP 
^rmed transition formations, differences have been considered, 
as merely speciBc, which are, in fact, of more importance* 
(Z!uvier arranges these fossil Saurians into the Crocodiles, thp 
Monitors, and the Lac6rtce, or the Saurians in the stricter 
eense. They are, however, for the most part fornied ac* 
cording to a plan which differs from the living Saurians, 
in its mr greater abundance of types (an abundance, which 
our knowledge of the existing animals would not lead 
us to expect); and also by its blending those structures 
which are separated in the legitimate crocodiles aud La- 
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The number of fossil Saurians is still comparatively 
•mail; which may probably arise from the circumstance of 
their requiring to be wrought out from the solid rock. The 
examples of these iininmls which, in earlier times, ruled over 
the earth, are however sufficient to enable us to increase the 
esttent of the Saurian world, and to arrange it in a systematic 
maimer. 

The difference of the Crocodiles and the Lacertae depends 
chiefly on the strongly scaled skin of the former, and the 
lightly scaled skin of the latter; on the system of the teeth, 
their formation, number, &c. Among the fossil Saurians, 
these characters are by no means invariably preserved. The 
general form of the head, the structure of the teeth, the situ¬ 
ation of the teeth in the alveoli (either separated, or placed in 
a common channel), the strongly or lightly scaled skin, the 
situation of the apparatus of hearing, or of the nasal canal, 
as well as other portions of the structure, do not afford cha¬ 
racters which enable us to class the animals with a sufficient 
degree of precision or facility. I am therefore induced to 
avail myself of the developement of the organs of motion as 
the foundation of the chief types among the Saurians, and to 
attempt their systematic arrangement by these characters. The 
structure of the organs of motion has not a mere exterior im¬ 
portance ; for these organs open to the creature the medium 
in which it moves, feeds, and chiefly exists, and to which the 
other parts of the structure must be adapted. The further 
division can be determined by other single parts of the struc¬ 
ture. The paucity of types of the Saurians, at the present 
moment, proceeds from the circumstance of their being sub¬ 
arranged under the division A. of the following scheme. The 
fossil species enable us to arrange the Saurians in a far more 
perfect manner than the other reptiles; the Mammalia, also,are 
completed by their fossil species. These last receive, however, 
at the utmost, only an accession of genera; while, among the 
the existing arrangement of Saurians, whole families have to be 
inserted. The Saurians, by this means, receive an extension 
and a systematic classification, by which they are established 
as Flyers, Swimmers, and Walkers [Flieger, Schwimmer, und 
Ganger], since they unite in themselves types of different classes 
of animals. A classification of animals, according to form is 
strikingly to be observed among the Batrachians, which un¬ 
dergo an actual metamorphosis. The same individual breathes 
first, while young, by means of gills, is actually a fish and 

• The IfyleotaHrua of Dr. Mantell has the coracoid of the Lisard, with 
the omoplate of the Crocodile. Vide Geology^ S, E, of England^ Ed, 

Y 9 
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afterwards becoffees a reptile. The observations lAudi 1 ^ 
introduced above respecting the analogies exiilin(|^betw^M 
fishes and birds, and particularly between the Mammnliwikil 
the one hand, and reptiles on the other, is equally di«ip 
tinctive for reptiles. Amon^ the Ophidians there are legil^ 
mate snakes, in which rudiments of hind limbs are||9:^ 
observed even exteriorly, by which these animals ura.lii|iaii 
nected with creatures possessing limbs. * 

The fossil Saurians, from the transition beds, are to be com¬ 
pared, with reference to tlieir organs of motion, to the Mam¬ 
malia with heavy limbs, to the Mammalia with limbs adapted 
for swimming, and to the flying Saurians. Single parts of 
the skeleton of the flying Saurian (Pterodactyle), remind us 
of the Ornithorhynchus. If, however, in these fossil Saurians 
the structure of one part of the body approaches that of the 
Crocodile; in the same individual, the structure of another part 
reminds us rather of that of the Lac6rtm. Hence it follows, 
that conclusions drawn from a single part of the skeleton, 
and applied to the whole, have necessarily proved erroneous, 
and have deceived even such anatomists as Camper. While we 
remain ignorant of the plan according to which the structure 
of the whole animal is formed, but little can be deduced from 
the single parts. A fossil Saurus, with an elongated beak, 
like that of a Gavial, is not necessarily from that circumstance 
alone a Gavial, a creature for w^hich it has commonly been 
taken : the other portions of the skeleton may be totally dif¬ 
ferent from this latter animal. How little we can infer from 
one fossil Saurian as to the structure of another, is shown 
by the Megalosaurus and Geosaurus, the teeth of which are 
very similar, while they have nothing else in common. In 
the apparatus of the teeth of the fossil Saurians, which we 
have to consider, there is usually expressed a combination of 
the characters of the Crocodile with those of the Lacertae; to 
which are occasionally added peculiarities which remind us 
of the apparatus of the teeth of Fish, of Cetacea, and even 
of the land Mammalia, both herbivorous and carnivorous. 
The vertebral column, in almost all these animals, is pro¬ 
vided with a surface which is concave behind, instead of 
convex, like that of the living Saurians, and may hence 
be compared with that of the Cetacea, Fish, or Batrachians, 
without its having been known that the fossil Saurians, in 
their youth, might have possessed a nature similar to that of 
fish, and have breathed, in some measure, by means of gills. 
The observation, therefore, whicli Mantell f applied to some 

* Mayer Nov. Acta Acad. Leop. Carol. Nat. Cur., 18. 
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of living crocodiles sent to him by Sir Stam- 
Iptf ftilifoiflliat the epiphyses of the bones of young animals 
liire been cartilaginous, and that hence it mav nave oc- 
CWrcd that the vertebrae have been deprived ot their con- 
surfaces, is no farther applicable to this concavity of 
surface. Vertebrae, whose posterior surfaces 
iaillpfenvex, occur, for the most part, in the tertiary beds. 
A "W 5 W examples only of such vertebr® from older beds 
are known, and these occur in the more recent secondary 
formations; for instance, the fossil remains of an actual 
crocodile (C. Harlani), which Harlan describes from a 
marl of North America, probably belonging to the green 
sand formation.'*' This fossil crocodile is distinguished most 
strongly from other crocodiles by the greater thickness of 
tlie teeth with relation to their length; in perfect accord¬ 
ance with which circumstance are the very short, thick, and 
blunted teeth, it being the young teeth only which are of a 
pointed and conical form. The teeth, also, are more cy¬ 
lindrical, and there are fewer in a given space than in the 
Crocodllus acutus or C. Lucius; the distance, also, from the 
fourth tooth (which is comparatively very large) up to the 
outer edge of the symphysis is twice as great in the fossil 
Crocodile as in the above-mentioned living species. Such 
peculiarities would justify us in constituting a new subgenus 
of the creature to which this fragment of a jaw belonged. 
Several vertebrae were also found in the same spot, which, 
according to the engravings, possess a concave, as well as a 
decidedly convex, surface, ns in the living Crocodiles. None 
of them are sufficiently long to have appertained to this indi¬ 
vidual ; while they diiler from those compared with them, in 
{articular by a peculiar compression on the side and under 
parts of the body. Mantell f also mentions that his collec¬ 
tion contains three very small vertebrae, which are from the 
Wealden beds, older than the tertiary formation, and which 
are concave before and convex behind, as in the living 
lguana.:|: 

It is not to be denied, that the difference in the organs 
of locomotion in the fossil and the living Saurians is, at 
first sight, surprising; but this circumstance arises only 
from our not being accustomed to see the former in the 
living types. We should be equally astonished if we only 

♦ Journ. of Philad., iv. p. 21. t. 1. 

J lllust. Oeol. Sus., p. 77. 

These prove to have belonged to turtles; but Dr. Mantell has re¬ 
cently discovered several large vertebrae of the true crocodilian type; that 
is, concave anteriorly, and convex posteriorly. — Ed. 
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fetuid the Mammillia which possess limbs adapted for fwtni^ 
ming (the Fish^ltke Mammalia), and the Bats, in a fossil stated 
since we now know it by no other means than that the chm 
of Mammalia is formed according to these types. We oiight^ 
in fact, rather to wonder that there are bird-like flying and 
fish-like swimming Mammalia, than that there are aadi 
Saurians, since these last naturally stand in a closer reladofi 
to birds and fishes than the Mammalia. It now becomes a 
question, whether there were not merely Vivipara,* but even 
Mammalia, among the Saurians ? 

The tertiary deposits chiefly contain Saurians which are 
analogous to our present crocodiles and lizards. The chalk 
and the green sand also afford examples which are similar to 
the recent Saurians. The structure of the Saurians of the 
transition strata is, on the contrary, for the most part very 
dissimilar. I have already communicated these results, to¬ 
gether with the essential parts of my system, in September, 
1829, at the meeting of Naturalists and Physicians, at Hei¬ 
delberg. More recently, at the sitting of the Academy at 
Paris, on the 9th of May, 1831, Geoffroy declared, that 
Crocodiles w^ere found only in the tertiary formations, and 
that it is only the large Saurians of the gypsum beds of 
Montmartre, of the pottery clay of Auteuil, and of the chalk (?) 
of Meudon, which are true Crocodiles, and similar in their 
forms to the Caimans or Crocotliles, with short beaks. On 
the other hand, those with pointed beaks, with jaws like 
those of the Gavials, are, he stated, from the marine beds of 
the transition order, and are of an older family, and of a dif* 
ferent type. At first, this difference struck Geoffroy only as 
regards the Gavial of Caen, which he, for this reason, named 
the Teleosa^rus. He now bestows the same name on the 
whole tribe of Saurians with beaks similar to those of Gavials 
of the regular type, and distinguishes among them several 
speqies; among which, for itistance, are the Gavials of Sbm- 
merriug und Faujas, those of Havre and of Honfleur, the 
Crocodile of the collection of Geneva, the crocodile of Boll, 
and, finally, all the Saurians of the Oolite of Normandy. 
These creatures, however, which Geoffroy here seeks to unite, 

e Yivtpara occur in most divisions of animals. Among the cold-blooded 
Yivipara there are, the so termed false or apparent vivipara. Rennie 
and James Starck have remarked, that the Lacerta dgUit, which in Germany 
and France lays eggs, in Scotland brings forth its youn^ alive. Oviparous 
snakes may be made to produce their younp alive by bmderinff them from 
castin^^ their skin, and retarding them in their time of laying. Besides this, 
the pmsonous sn^es, as far as we know them, are viviparous. Among the 
Batrachians, as well as among the fish, are several kinds which bring their 
young alive into the world. 
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hi respects, tctally different, and do ndt att posses^ 
#fe GaV!al<^!ike beak and swimming organs of motion whick 
‘Oeoffl'oy supposes in his family of Teleosauriens. Since this 
arrangement cannot prove lasting, I assign the name of Te- 
leetsaurns only to the Oavial of Caen. My arrangement Is 
eontained in the following table; my chief object having been 
consider those Saurians more particularly which cannot 
be arranged among the living genera. 


A. SauriattM unit^ Toet titnUar to those of ike living Species, 


1. Ao6lodon H, v, M, 

2. Rhacheosatirus. 

3. Pleurosaurus. Fossil Saurians similar to 

I. With four toes. Gcosaurus.* the living Caimans and 

Macrospdndjrltts.* Gavials. 

Mastodonsaurus.* 

Lepido8a6ruB.v 


11. With five toes 


Protorosa^rus H, v, M, I 
* '^LacertaNcptunia J 


Fossil Saurians sunflar 
to the living Lac6rtae. 


B, Saurians with Limbs similar to those of the heavy Land Mammalia, 
1. MegalosadruB Buckland. 2. Igudnodon Mantell,\ 


C. Saurians foitk Limbs for swimming. 


1. Tchthyosaurub Konig, 

2. Plesiosadrus Cony, 

3. Mososaurus Cony, 
PhytosaCirus Jaeg, 
Saurocdphalus Ilarlan.X 


Safirodon Hays, 
Teleosaurus Geojfroy^ 
Streptospdndylus H, v, M, 
Metnorhynchus IL v, M, 


D. Saurians with flying Limbs, 
Pterodaetylus Cuvier, 


A. Saurians with Toes similar to those of the living S^des, 

I. With Four Toes. 

1. Aso^lopon. 

As one of the most complete, I place this Saurian before 
the rest. Von Sbmmerring has described it fully under the 
name of the Crocodilus priscus. The form of the head is, 
in general, like that of the Gavial, while the structure itself 
is however totally different, and the rest of the skeleton in« 
dicates an animal which cannot be classed with the Croco* 
diles. The beak of the fossil Sakrus is somewhat shorter than 


^ The extremities of these animals arc cither wholly or partially un- 
known. The discovery of more perfect specimens will determine Whether 
this place in the series, thus temporarily assigned to them, be correct, 
f The Hyleosadrus of Dr. Mantell probably belongs to this division. 
JSd, 

t Reformed to the fishes by Agassia. — Ed* 

v 4 
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ip.th* OftTMl* and the dififarenoes between the sinde bonee of 
tht^ head are in bodi animals fer more considerate than be* 
IsseMi the two living species of Gavials. The teeth stand* at 
in . the crocodile in distinct alveoli; but in the under jaw they 
are alternately longer and shorter, which is not the case in the 
Gavials. The longer tooth is usnally twice as long as the 
shorter. The teeth of the upper jaw appear to be of equal 
sise. On each side are first two small teeth, followed by one 
very much larwr, the largest of the whole. In the living 
Gavial, we finaoii each side, first, a small tooth; at a little dis¬ 
tance another small one; while again at some distance follows 
a larger, and afterwards one somewhat larger still: the r|st 
b^g nearly similar to each other, and as long as the lower 
teeth. Ihe teeth of the fossil animal appear to be more 
pointed and more strongly bent, and to have stood out more 
prominently than in the Gavial; and, besides, they are finely 
SItriated lengthwise. The posterior surface of dre vertebrae is in 
4he Aefilod^ somewhat concave, which has not yet been finind 
in any living Safirus, but is only remarked in the Cetacea, 
Batrachians, and Fish. The number of vertebrae in the fossil 
anunal is 79; in the Gaivial, never more than 68. This dif¬ 
ference consists in the tail of the former animal, which con¬ 
tains 10 vertebrae more; which, however, in consequence of 
dteir shorter, and therefore stouter, form, strengthen the 
tail, but do not lengthen it with relation to the body. The 
beads of the bones of the arm and leg, and of the phalanges, 
afpear to be fornied more roughly, to terminate more strain 
imd appear more similar to those of the Cetkcea, than of the 
living Saurians, in which the elevations and depressions of 
the heads of the bones approximate more nearly to those of 
fbe land MammiLlia. Ine number of the fingers and toes 
accords with those of the Crocodiles. The relation of the 
h»^ bones is, however, different. The length of the femur 
funoimts to somewhat more than double the length of the 
libia, which is the case in none of the living Crocodiles: in 
fbc Gavial this length onl^ amounts to a quarter more. 
Tba tibia, also, is comparatively larger than in the GaviaL 
^Rie pelvis differs widely from the Crocodile and La- 
p^rta. Mid excludes the fossil animal from any association 
frith tihese. Along with the fossil skeleton there were also 
ML the same bed of stone, scales which must have belonged 
ta this animal, so that its skin appears to have consisted of 
aetad scales. This fossil Saurus, whose type cannot be classed 
iprith any genns or snbmnus of tbe division of the living Cro* 
b^les w LacdrtsB, 1 nave, from the alternating size of its 
teelh, napwA ihe Aefilodon. It is the Gavial de Monheiin of 
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Cufkri vfltb which he also classes his Oaytal de Boll, the 
vemaixis of a totally different Sauriani which 1 have considered 
as the Macrosp6naylus, Of the Aeolodon there hitherto exists 
but one species A. priscus, from which the above description 
is taken* 

S. Rhachbosau^rvs. 

The remains which enabled me to establish the Rhacheo* 
saitrus I discovered in the year 1829. They have been 
hilly described by me, and figured of the size of nature, 
in the Acts of the Royal Leopold and Caroline Academy if 
Naturalists. They are incomplete as regards the head, the 
neck, the apparatus of the breast, the forelimbs, and the tail* 
The vertebral column exhibits in its posterior surfaces the 
concave form, and is only half as long as that of the Ae6lodon. 
The relation of the diameter to the length is different in the 
vertebral column of both animals. Towards the pelvis, the 
vertebrae become the longest; while both the Crocodile and 
Monitor differ in this particular. The spinous processes are 
extremely broad ; the highest are placed before and behind 
the pelvis, and also on the longest vertebras. The spinous 
processes of the caudal vertebrae differ from those of the 
dorsal vertebrae, and from the spinous processes of alt 
Saurians hitherto known, in this particular, that a second 
spinous process rises before it, which is smaller, thin, and 
pointed like an actual spine. A like structure only occurs 
in fishes. The chevron process is also found in the ver¬ 
tebrae of the tail, and, like the other processes in general 
is most similar to the analogous structure in the Croco¬ 
dile. This animal, it is pr^able, possessed no lumbar 
vertebrae. The ribs are attached by their head to an in¬ 
equality of the vertebrae, and are also articulated to the trans¬ 
verse processes. The last ribs were probably connected only 
by their head with the vertebras; in which particular they 
more resemble the ribs of the Lacdrtas. The section of the 
ribs is nearly round. The abdomen of the animal also 
possessed its ribs, which formed a continuation with those 
of the back. In the middle of die belly, they joined in a 
point, which was probably directed forwards. The pelvis 
rather resembles that of the Crocodile than of the Monitor ; 
its bones, however, are much shorter, stronger, ami broader. 
The transverse processes of the vertebrae of the pelvis are 
much longer than in the Crocodiles. The femur appears to 
have been more bent than in the Aeolodon, though not 
•o much so as tn the crocodile. The length of the tibia is 
less than the third part of the length of the femur. The 
toes are very long compared with the leg. There are four, 
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$nd there in also the radiment representing the fifths at in 
the Crocodile. The first bones of the toes almost exceeded 
the leg bone in length. 1 have obtained two vertebrae 
of the pelvis of this animal. There are 15 vertebrae of the 
back, and 2S of the tail may also be reckoned. The end of 
the tail, however, and the fore part of the trunk, are wanting. 
On a comparison with the Aeolodon, this Rhacheosafirus must 
have measured 5^ Paris feet. The skin consisted of much 
thinner and lighter scales than those of the Crocodile. I am 
acquainted with but one species, which I name R. gi'licilis. 

3. Pleurosau'kijs. 

The remains on wliich I establish tlie genus Pleurosaurus 
I found in the collection of Count Munster. As in the Rha- 
cheosnurus, the head, the neck, the apparatus of the breast, 
the fore limbs, and the tail, are wanting. The vertebrae, 
together with their spinous (irocesses, are much crushed; as 
fur us the pelvis they were furnished with ribs. The abdomen 
also had its ribs: these were in pairs, and consisted of a 
longer and shorter, wiiich lay near or upon each other, and 
of which it is probable the longer only were connected with 
the ribs of the buck. The relation of tlie length of the leg 
with that of the thigh is as two to three. The phalanges of 
four toes are perceived. The skin, it appears, was thin, scaly, 
and light. The size of the animal could not have much 
exceeded 1 ft. The name is formed from pleura^ a rib. I 
know only one species, which I name P. Goldfussii. I have 
stated more particulars of this animal in tlie Acts of the 
Academy of Leopold and Caroline, This Sa6rus is probably 
the same which Count Munster [Zeit, f, Geog,^ GeoL, &c., 
1829) refers to a new animal, allied to the Chameleon. 

Geosau'rus.* 

Privy Counsellor Von Sbmmerring has, in the Transactions 
of the Royal Acadeiny of Sciences of Munich made known 
the existence of a Saurian, which he names the Lac^rta 
gigantda. Baron Cuvier declares it to be a new subgeniie 
l^tween the crocodiles and monitors, which he names Geo* 
safiruB. I, however, consider this animal to be no more 
refferrible to the Crocodiles or Monitors than the foregoing. 
The form of the head, on the whole, more resembles that of 
the Monitors. The single bones of the head, however, are 
often differently formed from those of Monitors, and approach 
nearer to those of the Crocodiles. The sclerotica, as in the 

This Saurian, as well as the following, which have no number prefixed, 
are only placed provisionally in this division until their toes sore ntore 
fully ascertained. 
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M 0 tiitx>r 89 Turtles, and Birds, is strengthened by a ring of 
bony plates, and reminds us of the enormous eye of the Ichihy« 
osa^rus. The teeth are flat, pointed, somewhat bent, edged 
before and behind, and these edges are finely serrated. In the 
upper jaw, there are at least 17 such teeth in each row. In 
the vertebras, the posterior surface is concave, and the trans¬ 
verse processes are large. The pelvis nearly resembles that 
of the Rhacheosai'irus, but differs from it in the form of the 
single bones. The species found in the state of Solenhofen 
1 name, from its discoverer, G. Sommerringii. Are the remains 
found in New Jersey different from these ? 

MACiiospo'Nnyujs. 

With the animal which I have named the Aeolodon, Baron 
Cuvier classes the remains of a totally different animal. Dr. 
Jaeger describes it as the Crocodilus bollensis. I have 
investigated these remains with partly the same assistance 
which Cuvier and Jaeger possessed, and find them neither 
referable to the Aeolodon nor to the Crocodiles. The bones 
of the leg are only in a small degree shorter than the femur; 
the vertebrae are longer and smaller, and their posterior surface 
is concave. No other portion of the skeleton is extant. From 
the form of the vertebrm, I name the creature to which they 
belonged Macrosp 6 ndylus. I have furnished more complete 
details of this fossil Saurian in the Acts of' the Academy of 
Leopold and Caroline. 

Mastodonsau'ri's Jaeger, 

Dr. Jaeger describes teeth of a conical form, with longitu¬ 
dinal striae, beginning at a certain distance from the point, and 
not penetrating deep. Of these teeth the one measures 
46J"'. long, and ITJ'". broad at the base. Other teeth, of the 
same species, are smaller. These teeth have probably only 
adhered to the inner upper surface of the alveolar process. 
The animal to which these teeth belonged Jaeger named the 
Mastodonsnurus. Some bones have since been discovered, 
which may, probably, be referred also to this animal; but they 
have not yet been described. 1 name the animal to which 
the large teeth belonged, after its discoverer, M. Ja^geri. 

Lepidosau^rub ? 

I discovered, in the year 1829, together with the Rhacheo- 
satirus, scales which were so large and considerable, that they 
probably belonged to the skin of a large Saurian. Any 
farther disquisitions, however, concerning this animal, must 
remain uncertain, till bones have been found together with 
such scales, since it is possible that they may have belonged 
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to a fiifa. Meanwhile, I term the animal with these fine scales 
the Lepidosa^rus, but without reference to the class of animals 
to which it belongs. Kruger {Annual Registef' of Scientific 
Criticism; Jahrhilcher filr Whscnschaftlichc Kf'itiky No. 24. 
1831, p. 191.) conceives that he recognises in these scales a 
fucus allied to, but differing from, the Fuebides Brardii of 
Adolphe Brongniart; which, however, is scarcely possible. 

II. With Five Toes. 

1. Protorosau'rus. 

This animal Cuvier receives into the class of Monitors: it 
is the so-termed crocodile of M. Link. Schwedenborg has 
also examined similar remains, which are preserved at Vienna. 
The original engraving of this fossil, with a corrected drawing 
of the foot, taken from the fossil itself, ns well as a sketch of 
the petrifaction of Link, for the communication of which I 
was indebted to the late Privy Counsellor Von Sbmmer- 
ring, were my guides in this investigation. The remains 
described by Spener, from the mine of Kupfer-suhl; a similar 
relic in the Royal Cabinet of Natural History at Berlin; and 
perhaps, also, the metallic Lacerta?, of Kundmann, belong, 
with those noticed by of Schwedenborg, to one and the 
same species of animal. The form of the head has, on the 
whole, some similarity with that of the crocodile of the 
Nile; but, instead of the 15 teeth in each lialf of the lower 
jaw, and 17 or 18 in the upper, which reach as far as the 
half of the cavity of the eyes, the fossil animal contains only 
11 , which reach to the anterior corner of the cavity of the 
eyes, as is'the case in the Monitor. The body of the vertebra 
evidently terminates, at both ends, at right angles to its axis, 
and resembles the usual form of vertebree in the fossil Saurians, 
which, in this particular, decidedly differs from that of the 
living species. The spinous processes of the dorsal vertebrae 
are remarkably high. The number of the teeth answers to that 
of the Monitors and Lacertm. The leg was somewhat longer 
in relation to the thigh and foot. This species I have named, 
after Spener, Protorosn6rus Sp6neri. 

2. Lace'rta Neptit'nia OoMfiss, 

Professor Goldfuss, in the Transactions of the Leopold and 
Caroline Academy, describes a small Saurus under the name 
of Lac4rta Neptunia. It measures no more than 3 in. 5 lines, 
Paris measure. It wants, strictly speaking, only the tail; but 
many parts are so crushed, that their form is no longer to be 
distinguished. The skull is short; and its general form sU 
milar to the Lac4rtm. In the upper jaw are 26 teeth, which 
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are comparatively much larger and stronger than in the La~ 
c4rta ^gilis, and are not so pointed. The four front teeth are 
separated further from each other, and are larger and more 
blunted than the four following on each side; the hinder 
teeth gradually increase in size; and the hindermost are the 
largest of the series. Of vertebrse are reckoned 7 of the 
neA, 15 of the back, 2 of the pelvis, and 25 of the tail; 
which, however, represent only two thirds of the length of the 
tail: the last third is wanting. All the dorsal vertebrae pos¬ 
sessed much wider ribs in comparison than in the Lacerta 
figilis; and, as far as I can perceive in this animal, slender 
ribs existed on the belly, which were continuous with the 
former. If these were united in an opposite direction, their 
union was effected only in a very simple manner. The ver¬ 
tebrae appear to have })ossessed a similar termination at both 
ends, as 1 usually found in the Saurians of the transition strata. 
The pressure which they have experienced at this point renders 
their complete examination a difficult task. Of the superior 
spinous process nothing can be determined, as the animal is 
placed on its back. The first caudal vertebroe present inferior 
spinous processes; and in several of the caudal vertebrae 
large transverse processes arc seen, which gradually decrease 
in size. Of the pelvis and the apparatus of the breast it is 
difficult to pronounce decisively. The arrangement of the 
limbs accords, on the whole, with that of the Lac^rtae. As 
no traces of the skin of this little Saurian were found, it is 
probable thas it was not covered with many scales, but with 
a soft skin. 

( To be continued,) 


Art. II. Observations on the Existence of electric Currents in 
vegetable Structures. By Golding Bird, Esq., F.L.S. F.G.S., 
Lecturer on Experimental Philosophy at Guy's Hospital, Ac. 

In my last communication I have given a brief account of 
the experiments which indicate the existence of electric cur¬ 
rents in vegetable structures; and mentioned certain chemical 
changes which take place during the process of germination, 
and which appear of sufficient energy to develope these cur¬ 
rents. I next wish to direct attention to some circumstances, 
connected with this subject, which deserve notice, on account 
of their intimate relation to the physiological and chemical 
changes proper to germination. 

From the result of BecquereVs experiments, in which he 
allowed seeds to germinate on litmus paper, it is evident (as 
shown by that philosopher), that an individual seed, during 
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germinution (or during the conversion of its starch into 
tngar)) may he compared to the negative plate of a voltaic 
pile; for, in addition to other phenomena, we find an acid 
developed at its surface. It may be doubted by many 
whetlier the weak voltaic current established during germin* 
ation is of sufficient intensity to entitle it to be regarded as 
the effect or cause of the chemical changes before Eluded to. 
It is now, however, well known that currents of the lowest 
intensity (if tlie time during which they are in action be not 
limited) are sufficiently energetic to produce most important 
chemical changes ; and I tliink 1 am fully borne out by 
experiment in asserting, that an electric current, from what¬ 
ever source it may originate, is able to effect the decom- 
fKisition of any compound body capable of conducting it. 
This opinion, however, of itself, would possess but little 
weight, if it were not fully supported by the known action of 
currents of the feeblest intensity on some of the proximate 
principles of vegetables. I shall confine myself to the action 
of these currents on starch, as it is the alteration which takes 
place in this principle during germination that 1 have more 
particularly considered in my last communication. 

From many experiments, illustrative of the general subject 
of this [)aper, I shall select one of M. Becquerers^, which I 
have carefully repeated, and which has an immediate refer¬ 
ence to the changes to which amylaceous matter is subjected 
during germination. When n disc of copper is soldered to 
one of zinc by its flat surface, and the compound disc plunged 
into distilled water, an exceedingly feeble current of electricity 
is set in motion, proceeding from the copper to the zinc, 
thence to the water, by which it is communicated to the 
copper, and so on in a succession of circles, or electric tides, 
if 1 may be allowed the expression. Let two of these com¬ 
pound discs be placed in separate glass cups, in different posi¬ 
tions, the copper surface being uppermost in one, and the 
zinc surface in the other; and place on the upper surface of 
either disc a piece of bibulous pajier, on which some potato 
starch has been scattered; then fill the glass cups with dis¬ 
tilled water, care being taken that the (Uses are completely 
immersed. In the space of twelve hours, it will be found that 
the starch on the copper surface of the disc will exert an 
alkaline reaction on reddened litmus; while the starch on the 
zinc surface will turn blue litmus paper to red, demonstrating 
the evolution of an acid on the zinc, and of an alkali on the 
copper, surface of the compound disc. It will scarcely be 


* Traite de rElectricitd et da Magndtunna, tom. iv. p. 173. 
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neeoiiiary to enquire what is the source of the acid and alkali 
developed in these experiments; for it is obvious that the 
water, in which the plates of metal were immersed, having 
been freed from saline ingredients by distillation, cannot be 
regarded as yielding either of them; we must therefore look 
to tbe starch, which substance always contains (not as an 
impurity, but as a necessary constituent) saline matters. This 
will scarcely be objected to, since the elaborate researches of 
Raspail, who certainly appears to have demonstrated the fact 
that, for an organic molecule to assume organisation, it is 
necessary that it should coml)ine with a saline base, at least 
when that molecule, as in the case of starch, consists of car¬ 
bon with oxygen and hydrogen in the proportion to form 
water. Une molecule de carbone et une molecule d’eau 
s*a8socient pour former la molecule organique sous forme 
sph6rique; la molecule organique, en sc combinant avec une 
base, forme les parois dcs tissus ligneux si la base esl fixe, et 

E lutineux ou albumineux si la base est amnuniiacule.”* This 
eing granted, and knowing that chloride of sodium, or com¬ 
mon salt, is most generally present in organic matter, we 
cannot but refer the acid and alkali developed by the weak 
electric currents in the al)ove experiments to a decomposition 
of that salt, hydrochloric acid appearing at the zinc, and soda 
at the copper, siirlace of the compound discs. If the starch 
remaining on the discs afler the experiment be examined 
under a microscope, we shall iCnd multitudes of ruptured 
vesicles of amylaceous matter lying strewed through the mass, 
their contents having been set free, and partially decomposed, 
by the weak electric currents, to the action of which they had 
been subjected. 

Guided by these experiments, we shall have no difficulty 
In appreciating the results obtained by allowing seeds to 
germinate whilst under the influence of electric currents. It 
Is obvious that, if the seed, during germination, acts in a man¬ 
ner analogous to the negative plate of a voltaic apparatus, in 
expelling acids and attracting bases, we ought (allowing this 
function of tbe seed to be necessary to the perfection oi ger¬ 
mination) to expect that, by causing tbe seed to assume an 
oppositely electric state, the process of germination w*ould be 
retarded, or, perhaps, altogether checked; and this was found, 
by the results of numerous experiments, to be the case. 

M. Becquerel covered the surfaces of the compound disc 
(used in the experiments with the starch) with moistened 
cotton, on which he allowed seeds to germinate, after placing 

* Kaspail, Nouv. Syst. de Chimie Organiouc, 1633, p. 545. See, also, 
Nouv, Systtee de Ffaysiologie Vitale, par KaspaiJ, 1837, paaim. 
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the discs on glass supports, nnd taking care to supply 
moisture as fast as it was removed by evaporation. In every 
case, some of the seeds were allowea to germinate on a glass 
plate, for the purpose of affording comparative results. In 
the first experiment, the cotton was moistened with distilled 
water, and seeds of the garden cress (Lepidium sativum) 
were placed on its surface.^ In the course of two or three 
days, the radicles appeared on all three surfaces (i. e. copper, 
zinc, and glass), of almost equal vigour and size in each. In 
a very short time, however, germination continued with great 
vigour on the copper, but had nearly ceased on the zinc sur¬ 
face of the compound discs. The plantules on the latter gra¬ 
dually withered up and died: those on the plate of mass 
were tolerably healthy, but by no means so vigorous as mose 
on the copper surface of the discs. Seeds of the common 
pea (Plsum sativum) afforded precisely similar results. On 
examining with test-papers the cotton on the surface of the 
zinc, it was found to be acid, and that on the copper alkaline. 
As the water with which the cotton was moistened had been 
previously distilled, the evolution of acid and alkali can only 
be attributed to the decomposition of saline matter present in 
the seed itself. For the purpose of ascertaining what sub¬ 
stances were really set free by the action of the voltaic current 
on seeds, M« Becquerel made an analysis of the water in 
which some garden cress had been allowed to germinate 
during two months on zinc and copper surfaces, and found it 
to consist, in 100 parts, of 

Oxide of Zinc - - 0*0005 

Hydrochloric Acid - - 0*0007 

Soda - - - 0*0002 

Water - - - 99*9936 

I repeated M. Becqucrel’s experiments, substituting mustard 
seeds (Sin^pis &lba) for those of cress or peas. I placed the 
mustard seeds on the zinc and copper surfaces of compound 
discs, placed in saucers, and kept constantly moistened with 
rain-water: the metallic discs were covered with flannel. The 
experiment commenced on April 14. The temperature of 
the room in which the saucers were placed was kept pretty 
constantly at 64^. 

April 17. Copper surface. Testas burst; cotyledons all sepa¬ 
rated, radicles protruding about one-sixth of an inch. 

Zinc surface. Testae burst; cotyledons scarcely sepa¬ 
rated ; in most of the seeds the line of division only distinct, 
radicles of very few protruding. 

* Becquerel, Traits de rE^lectrictt6 et du Magndtisnie, tom. iv. p. 177. 
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April 20. Copper surface. Cotyledons widely expanded, 
but still yellow; elevated one third of an inch above 
the flannel, to which they arc attached by their radicles. 
A piece of reddened litmus paper, when brought in contact 
with the flannel, becomes blue. 

Zinc surface. Cotyledons, in many of the seeds, not 
even expanded: in some, and generally in those most 
remote from the zinc, the cotyledonary leaves had become 
expanded, and elevated about a quarter of an inch above 
the flannel, to which they were attached by their radicles; 
but even the most forward of these presented a far different 
aspect to the v igorous plantules on the copper surface of 
the compound disc. On bringing a piece of litmus paper 
in contact with the flannel, it assumed a faint red tint 
April 30. Copper surface. Plantules between 2 in. and 3 in. 
in length, presenting every appearance of health and vigour, 
in which they far exceeded those which had been growing 
on a glass plate the same length of time. 

Zinc surface. Plantules scarcely exceeding 1 in. in 
length : the majority had shrivelled up and died: even 
amongst the most vigorous the cotyledonary leaves retained 
their yellow tint, presenting a most striking contrast to 
those vegetating on the copper surface. 

May 8. Copper surface. Plantules present every appearance 
of perfect health: they have grown rapidly during the 
last week ; their primordial leaves are of a deep and 
healthy green. 

Zinc surface. Most of the plantules are withered and 
dead. Some, however, continue to exist, scarcely exceed¬ 
ing 1 in. or Jiin. in length ; their primordial leaves being 
of a pale, unhealthy, yellowish green. 

From the results of these experiments, we are, I think, 
authorised in believing that electric currents are not only 
developed during germination, but that their influence is im¬ 
portant, if not necessary, to the proper performance of that 
process; for the results of M. BecquerePs experiments are 
sufiicient to demonstrate that germinating seeds expel acids 
and attract bases, and hence bearing some resemblance to the 
negative element of a voltaic arrangement; whilst the actual 
developement of electricity during germination has been fully 
proved by the experiments of M. Pouillet, detailed in the 
last Number of this Magazine. We can have no difficulty 
in understanding the rationale of the action of the zinc and 
copper surfaces in accelerating or retarding the developement 
of the seed; for, on the copper plate, forming the negative 
VOL. I. — No. 6. N* s. * 
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element of a feeble battery, we find bases, as potass, soda, 
and probably ammonia, formed by the union of hydrogen of 
the water and nitrogen of the air, gradually developed. These 
unite with and neutralise the free acid expelled by the vital 
(? electric) influence of the germinating seed, and place it 
under circumstances most favourable for its developement, by 
virtually removing those substances which would prove in¬ 
jurious to it. Accordingly, on the copper discs wc find the 
seeds rapidly germinate; their growtli is accelerated, and 
vigorous and healthy plants are produced, far exceeding in 
vigour those cultivated under similar circumstances, but 
witliout the voltaic influence of the metallic disc. Oji the 
zinc, or positive surface of the disc, we have a far different 
state of things. In consequence of its electro-positive state, 
it unites with oxygen, to the partial exclusion of the seed. 
Acids are set free on its surface, which tend to retard, by 
their depressing, or perhaps chemical, influence, (he deve¬ 
lopement of tlie infant plant; and, finally, the planlulcs either 
struggle for a time through a sickly existence, or die from 
those changes necessary for their developement being arrested. 
The copper surface of’ the discs, from assuming an electric 
state analogous to that of the germinating seed, tend, there¬ 
fore, to assist its evolution; whilst the zinc surface, by being 
in an oppositely electric condition, oppose its feeble vital state, 
and enfeeble, or altogether check, its developement. 

In the above remarks, I have confined myself almost solely 
to the process of germination; for, obscure as it is, I do think 
that, by the light of chemistry, we have been enabled to 
traverse some of its mazes with more success than those of 
the more concealed, and consequently obscure, functions of 
the adult plant. In these imperfect and somewhat de¬ 
sultory observations, I trust that enough has been advanced 
to demonstrate, — 

1st. The great improbability of vegetables, on account of 
their feeble insulation, ever becoming so charged with elec¬ 
tricity as to afford a spark*; and the probability of those 
luminous phenomena said to be exhibited by some plants 
depending on other sources than electric currents.f 

2d. That electric currents, (f very feeble lcnsio7i^ are always 
circulating in, and exerting their influence upon, vegetable 
tissues at every stage of developement. X 

Sd. That electric currents are developed during germination, 

* Babinet ct Bailly, Rdsiund, gumh citat, 
f Lestiboudois, Botanographie Belgique, tom. ii., tup. dtaU 
X Donn£ ct Pouiiiet, in Traits de f Electricity ct da Magnytisme, par 
M. Becquerel, tom. iv. p. 1C4* r/ »rq. 
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and assist in producing the important chemical changes 
proper to that process; and that, by causing the seed to 
assume an oppositely electric state, we retard or check its 
developement. 

In conclusion, I may be permitted to remark, that such of 
the reasoning in this paper as depends on the results of ulti¬ 
mate chemical analyses cannot be shaken or overthrown by 
differences in the results of the analyses of subsequent 
chemists; for, as I have limited myself solely to starch and 
sugar (which substances, under every variety, consist of 
carbon united with oxygen and Iiydrogen in the proportion 
to form water), it is obvious that the utmost discrepancies 
existing between the results of analyses can only amount to 
the addition or subtraction of an atom or two of the elements 
of M’atcr, which cannot seriously affect the view I have taken 
of the chemical changes proper to germination. I felt myself 
compelled to make these concluding remarks; as, since I 

S enned the first part of this paper, the third edition of 
litscherlich’s Lchrbuch dcr Chemie has reached this country; 
and I find that his analyses of the different forms of sugar 
and starch differ somewhat from those of Berzelius*, whom 
I took for my authority in the commencement of these ob¬ 
servations. The following is a view of the composition of 
sugars and starch, as given by Mitscherlich; and the re¬ 
marks that follow are sufficient to show that, although he 
differs from Berzelius, yet that, for the reasons just stated, 
they cannot seriously affect my view of the changes in the 
germinating seed. 



Cane Sugar. 

AnliydrouB Starch. 

Sugar of Mi Ik. 

Grape Sugar. 

Carbon - - 

12 volumes. 

12 volumes. 

12 volume s. 

12 volumes. 

Hydrogen - 

22 — 

20 — 

24 — 

28 — 

Oxygen - - 

11 — 

10 — 

12 — 

14 — 


‘‘ In diesen vier substanzen sind sauerstoff und voassersteff 
ganz in demselben verhiiltniss wie im ivasser enthalten* Die 
umiinderung des amidous und milchzuckers in traubenzucker 
wiirde also darauf beruhen, dass mit beiden sich noch wasser 
verbindet und zwar als w'asserstoff* und sauerstoff, bei welcher 
verbindung die schw^efelsaure wei bei der aether-bildung, 
und das porose platina oder das gahrungsmittel bei'"der 
essigbildung wirkt; sic veriindert sicli dabei durchaus nicht.”f 

e Traite de Chimio, par M. Berzelius, toia. v. p. 207. 

t Lehrbuch der Chemie, von Mitscherlich, 3te auflage; erster band, 
s. 164. 

“ In these four substances oxygen and hydrogen exist in the very same 
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Want of leisure prevents my continuing some experiments 
connected with the action of electricity on adult vegetables; 
but, should I again resume them, and arrive at any satisfac¬ 
tory or interesting results, I shall be happy to make them 
public in the pages of this Magazine. 

22. Wilmington Square^ May 9. 1837. ^ 


Art. III. On the Reconciliation of certain apparent Discrepancies 
observable in the Mode in which the seasonal and progressive 
Changes of Colour are effected in the Fur of Mammalians and 
Feathers Birds ; with various Observations on Moulting, By 
Edward Blytii, Esq. 

(Cone!nded from p.^63.) 

It is a curious fact, that many dentirostral birds, as the 
song-thrush and the grey flycatcher, actually commence the 
renovation of their nestling body plumage before the primaries 
have attained their complete growth ; and it is most interesting, 
and highly instructive, to observe the relationships of affinity 
indicated by a variety of circumstances connected with these 
changes in different groups. Thus, the Lanins Colliirio, as if in 
reference to this early moulting in the thrushes and flycatchers, 
puts forth a series of new feathers along each side of the breast 
almost immediately after quitting the nest, these being of pre¬ 
cisely the same hue as the rather more downy feathers that 
are cast; and 1 have incidentally noticed, in a young male of 
this species which had been captured and caged, that the 
feathers which, on its being first imprisoned, it had rubbed 
off its forehead, were succeeded by others of the same brown 
colour, with similar transverse bars; wlicreas it is well known 
that, in a young cock bullfinch, if a few of the breast feathers 
are pulled out, even before it leaves the nest, these are replaced 
by some of the colour indicative of its sex, in adult livery: 
whence this method is constantly resorted to by the dealers to 
ascertain the sex of their nestling birds. The very partial 
moulting, however, of the young shrike, above noticed, appears 
to be quite unconnected with its subsequent change, for 1 find 
that, about October, these birds renew their whole plumage, 
and assume the adult livery. 


proportions as in water. The conversion of starcii and sugar of milk into 
grape sugar depends upon the combination of both substances with a fresh 
quantity of water, or, rather, of oxygen and hydrogen, by the action of sul¬ 
phuric acid, as in the process of etherification; or by spongy platinum, or 
fermentation, in the production of acetification; they undergoing no further 
change.” 
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Now, a knowledge of the fact just stated^ of a seeming refer¬ 
ence in the changes of one group to those of others, to which 
it is related by the tic of physiological affinity, might induce 
the inference that, ns some groups moult twice in the year, 
and others in autumn only, it would follow that single-moulting 
^i^^which had not been able to complete their change at 
Stbe proper season, would do so at the time of the vernal reno¬ 
vation of the others, did not observation fail to confirm this 
highly reasonable supposition, as in the case mentioned of the 
snowfleck. It is true that some species are, in confinement, 
subject to an unhealthy loss of feather in the winter months, 
which, early in spring, exhibit a sudden restoration of clothing, 
that might be mistaken for a moult; but this is connected with 
the general invigoration of the whole system, which always 
then takes place, coincidently with an internal devtlopement, 
and is unaccompanied by any casting of the plumage. 

Here, it may be menlionetl, by the way, that I am not quite 
certain that all single-moulting birds change their plumage in 
autumn, having met with one fact, at least, which renders this 
somewhat doubtful. A fine heallhy-looking specimen of the 
black-throated loon, in thoroughly mature plumage, obtained 
in one of the markets, early in January, had obviously not 
changed its feathers the preceding autumn : the purple gloss 
upon its throat liacl almost disappeared; and the black termi¬ 
nations to its white-spotted scapularies liad come off, leaving 
the while terminal, as observed in the seasonal shedding of 
the deciducus tips to the feathers so prevalent among the 
smaller Insessores; in a w’ord, the whole plumage bore every 
indication of a twelvemonth’s wear; and there appeared suf- 
ficietit reason at least to suspect that it would have been 
renewed in spring, as always happens with the younger birda^ 
of this genus; though whether the same constantly obtains 
with the adults, 1 have not, at present, tlie experience to 
decide. Should it prove so, this would be a singular negation 
to an otherwise universal rule, so far as I have hitherto been 
able to investigate. 

It is now several years since I happened to notice, while 
sojourning at the house of a friend, that a young jackdaw that 
was running about his garden moulted its nestling primaries; 
while a variety of young thrushes, also in his possession, re¬ 
tained the quill and tail feathers while shedding their clothing 
plumage. To illustrate this familiarly, it may be presumed 
that many persons have noticed, that a young jackdaw or 
magpie, that had hod its wing clipped as soon as it could fly, 
regained the use of its wings at the first moulting season; 
whereas a young caged blackbird, that had injured its wings 
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when yoongt retains its broken quill-feathers till the second 
eutonin: indeed, it is furthermore observable, in the latter 
instance, that, while a young cock blackbird becomes otherwise 
wholly black at the first moult, its brown nestling quills pre¬ 
sent an obvious contrast till the next general change of feather; 
and this while it is equally perceptible that the brown nestling 
primaries of a starling of the same age had been changed, 
from the absence of corresponding diversity. A recourse to 
the measure will generally determine which species moult in 
either way; for, in those which shed their nestling quills the 
first season, these, with few exceptions, will be found much 
shorter than the feathers by which they are succeeded: the 
same applies equally to the tail; besides which, in most in¬ 
stances where the latter deviates from an even form, the 
approach to this is greater in the young. It would be need¬ 
less, however, to enter into long details of exemplification, my 
object being rather to show that attention to these and many 
similar minutiae is oftentimes of the greatest assistance in 
enabling us to trace out correctly the affinities of groups: for 
instance, the tits (Parus), of which the general characters are 
intermediate between those of the warbler and corvine genera, 
invariably retain the wing primaries, like the former, and 
moult their tail-feathers, as in the latter, at the first autumnal 
change of plumage. 

There are many other tiirds, however, as the Falconidae 
and true gulls, which undergo no change of feather till the 
second autumn, though some of these exhibit a munifesl change 
of colour before the moulting time. I have particularly noticed 
this in the male Circus crneraceus, and the Lurus argcnt&tus, 
both of which I have known to become almost wholly grey 
^previous to the casting of their first plumoge. Tiic common 
kestrel may be sometimes observed to throw out a few adult 
feathers during the first autumn; but, out of many dozens of 
them that I have examined in the winter months, 1 have 
never yet seen one timt had renewed more than a very few of 
its feathers: indeed, the disposition to change them ceases, as 
hiis been already noticed, in the course of a few weeks ; and 
the dissimilar old and new feathers are retained together till 
the second autumn; there being, in this instance, no ten¬ 
dency to a change of colour in the existing plumage. 

Having mentioned the kestrel, 1 cannot do better than 
introduce here a notice of a most interesting fact, which I have 
learned respecting the plumage of a bird of this species. Few 
Londoners are unacquainted with an exhibition to be seen 
instantly, in fine weather, upon Southwark Bridge, where a 
man, by everlastingly gorging a number of oats, hawks, ami 
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owls, contrives to get them to live amicably in the same cage 
with a host of rabbits, guinea-pigs, pigeons, rats, mice, and 
small birds. A few months ago, I saw in this collection 
a common kestrel, which had taken to feed a number of im¬ 
portunate adult starlings. The man told me that he had had 
it in his possession about four years; a circumstance which 1 
Was led to doubt, ns, from its small size, it was obviously a 
male bird, and was clad in the livery of the other sex, as all 
the males ai*e when young. However, on questioning him, he 
assured me that he had kept it so long; and incidentally 
mentioned, as something worthy of remark, that the preceding 
year it had had whnt he designated a “ pigeon tail;'' clearly 
alluding to the common adult plumage of the male kestrel, 
which has the tail grey, with a black bar near its termination: 
it was therotbre more than probable that some injury had 
deprived it of sexual power, in consequence of which, it had 
ceased to exhibit the external characteristics of its sex; nay 
more, had even acquired the feminine habit of feeding young, 
as in a capon. 

Now, the above fact, presuming that I do not labour under 
a misapprehension regarding its verity, would appear to be 
contrary, rather than analogous, to that of the assumption of 
the male plumage by female birds that are aged or similarly 
injured; inasmuch as the same privation would, in the one 
instance, act as a hinderanco, in the other as an immediate 
cause, of the attainment of the perfect plumage typical of the 
species. As concei ns, however, the fact of female birds oc¬ 
casionally obtaining the male livery, 1 have repeatedly found 
that this, in particular instances, has no sort of reference to 
any internal defect. A female scaup pochard, that 1 lately 
examined, contained numerous eggs, though in plumage 
scarcely differing from the male, which I took it to be before 
dissection ; and I believe the same occasionally happens with 
the white-eyed pochard. I have seen the hen L^nius riifiis vary 
from considerable dissimilarity to almost exact resemblance of 
the other sex; and instances of the same fact, in the allied L. 
Collurio, have been recorded in former volumes (old series) of 
this Magazine. The adult male dress is, of course, the typical 
plumage of a species; and in every instance, it will be observed, 
wherein the first or immature garb differs from this, that of 
the female either entirely resembles the one or the other, or is 
in various degrees intermediate; in numerous instances, how¬ 
ever, manifesting a decided tendency to advance in the scale, 
in vigorous and healthy individuals. Last winter, I saw a 
fine bright female of Calam6philus bidrmicus, with jetty-biack 
under tail-coverts, as in the male. 

z 4 
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I am fully persuaded that, not at all uncommonly, a female 
bird in masculine attire is thrown aside as a dull specimen 
of the male, being considered as unworthy of preservation. 
That I have myself done this, in the case of the common 
shrike, I entertain no doubt whatever. Montagu, it will be 
remembered, shot many specimens of the tree sparrow, in the 
hope of procuring a hen, before it occurred to him that the 
sexes might possibly resemble. Indeed, there are few of us 
but have occasionally seen a female sparrow-hawk with a blue 
back, which is readily noticed in this instance, merely because 
of the great sexual disparity of size. Not long ago, 1 saw in 
confinement what I considered to be a female Circus cyancus, 
with brown body plumage, but grey wings and tail: a young 
male would have assumed at least some traces of grey on its 
clothing plumage previous to its moult, and would certainly, 
I presume, never exhibit adult primaries before it had begun 
to change its smaller feathers. That both sexes of the peregrine 
falcon become quite blue with age (the female, however, more 
slowly than the male), is a fact familiar to most naturalists; 
and the same is noticeable in other species of Falconidoe. 
Still, it is not wished to be insinuated but that such incidents 
are of rare occurrence in most birds, and, probably, do not 
ever take place in some. 

In fact, it may be observed, that, in almost every large 
group wherein the immature dress difiers in some species 
from the adult, there will be found others in which neither sex 
advance beyond the primitive markings, although these may 
subsequently assume a more contrasted and adult-looking 
appearance: thus, to give u few examples, the barred mark¬ 
ings characteristic of the immature dress of‘ the green wood¬ 
peckers (Chrys6ptilus) are permanent in many species of the 
allied division Colfiptes ; so, likewise, the mottled upper parts 
of various Eastern and Australian thrushes (and which also 
occur among the mature lanthocinclm), are analogous to 
those of the nestling garb of our native MeriMidte. In like 
manner, some of the shrike tribe never advance beyond a 
style of marking characteristic of only the first plumage of 
the Lknius Colmrio; and the fixetl livery of the bitterns 
may be said to be similarly correspondent to what is cast at 
an early age in the genera allied to them. To take the next 
grade, other species will occur, wherein the males only present 
a departure from the original aspect of plumage; even these 
requiring, in some instances, more than a single moult to 
bring about the diversity. Thus, Mr. Hov assures me that^ 
comparatively, ve^ few of the male orioles which he has 
found breeding differed at all in plumage from the other sex; 
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and, on the other hand, in males of other species which differ 
in unirorni from their mates and young, every amount of diver¬ 
sity is apparent, in a series of species (or, perhaps, genera), from 
all but resemblance, to very considerable dissimilarity. So, in 
the females, as already stated, there is every gradation towards 
the assumption of the typical plumage; and this not only as 
exhibited in a scries of distinct species, but as shown in a 
greater or less tendency to obtain it at a later period of life 
than in the males, or analogously to what is seen in the adult 
male oriole, when compared with other species. The Lanius 
Collurio, and more especially the L. rufus, would seem to 
exemplify what has been just asserted.* 

Indeed, in the latter species, I have chanced to notice a fact 
which is particularly worthy of mention here; namely, that, 
although the young, in their nestling plumage, almost always 
consideralily resemble in their markings those of L. Collurio, 
exhibiting a scries of transverse bars on the upper parts, yet 
specimens do sometimes occur, even at this age, in very nearly 
the livery of the adultf, but which are, of course, readily dis¬ 
tinguished by the much looser texture of their feathers. A 
more striking instance of this disposition to advance, or, ra¬ 
ther, of the vacillation (so to speak) occasionally discernible in 
species of an intermediate character, can scarcely be imagined 
possible. To apply such facts, we are naturally led to infer, 
that, as the sexes of the common sparrow, for instance, are 
constantly dissimilar, while those of the tree sparrow are 
always the reverse, in intermediate species, such as the Pas¬ 
ser cisalpinus, some inconstancy in the plumage of the old 
females might be expected; also, whereas, at the one ex¬ 
tremity of the scale, it would not seem unlikely for species to 
exist of which even the adult mule plumage was analogous to 
that of the female and young of the common sparrow, nt the 
other it is equally probable for even the nestlings to present 
corresponding markings to those of the adult male of the 
same bird : indeed, I could prove ns much by reference to 
known species in several groups. I will content myselli 
however, by citing an adtlitional instance illustrative of the 
gradation noticeable in species of intermediate character, as 
observable in the assumption of the male livery by the/emale 
dwarf-bitterns (Ardeola). Alexander Wilson, who was well 
aware of the usual similarity of the sexes in this tribe of 
birds, much more so than contemporaneous European 

• In connexion with these facts may be cited Mr. Gould’s figure, in his 
Birds of Europe^ of a male Circus rufus with its plumage partly grey. 

f An example of this may be seen in the Museum of th^ ZomogieaS 
Society. 
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writers) in the instance of the American A. exit is, describes 
them separately; and, although Mr. Selby, in his British 
Ornithology^ asserts that those of the Euro)>ean A. mindta 
differ in no respect, this is contrary to my own experience of 
several individuals, some of which contained eggs consider¬ 
ably advanced, and would certainly have bred in their existent 
state of plumage. I have since learned that this is the case, 
and that the proportion such females l>ear, at the breeding 
season, to others which have assumed the perfect livery of the 
male, is much the same as has been already noticed of the 
other sex of the oriole. The herons never propagate but in 
mature plumage; and the afiinities of the titiy dwarf-bitterns 
are in no way more beautifully exemplified than by the 
simple fact which has been just detailed. 

The young of the different species of Strigidm exhibit some 
remarkable nonconformities in the character of their first 
plumage, which, if duly investigated, would, doubtless, help to 
enlighten us a gtxKl deal respecting their mutual affinities, 
which are at present very obscure. Those of the common 
barn owl, for instance, remain extremely long in the nest, 
wherein they slowly elaborate a plumage adult in its appear¬ 
ance and texture, which, as in the Falconida*, is not moulted 
till the second autumn. The young of the Aliico stridula, 
on the contrary, are clothed, at an early age, with rather flimsy 
downy feathers, which are entirely moulted, including all the 
primaries, before the first winter. 

It is hoped the announcement of these and analogous diver¬ 
sities will serve to awaken the attention of practical observers 
to the investigation of all such particulars. But, without 
descending, on the present occasion, into the details of every 
group, let us endeavour, rather, to deduce the general laws 
which prevail in the abstract, and in which all seeming dis¬ 
crepancies and merely apparent anomalies will, most probably, 
be found eventually to merge, however useful a correct know¬ 
ledge of them has been shown to be in tracing out the physio¬ 
logical relations of species. We have seen that the amount 
of constitutional vigour is a very important modifier; and in 
no instance is this more strikingly exemplified than in the 
case of species which ordinarily require a number of years 
to attain their fixed or perfectly adult livery. The loons 
(Columbus), for example, commonly advance through several 
intermediate stages ere they exhibit the complete markings of 
maturity; yet I know of one preserved specimen of C. glacialis, 
which was killed while exchanging its first or greyish plumage 
for the nearly or quite perfect garl), thus omitting the inter¬ 
mediate gradation. We also know that eagles, and analogous 
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species, in a captive state, are much slower in acquiring the 
adult colours than when in their native wilds; wherefore, it 
may be presumed that locality and circumstance may some¬ 
times exercise a very considerable influence in accelerating 
or retarding, in hindering or otherwise modifying, the attain¬ 
ment of typical perfection. At the same time, we must not 
forget the aggregate of difiiculties which every species has to 
encounter when occurring beyond the sphere of its adapt¬ 
ations, and which rarely permit of its maintaining a prolonged 
existence elsewhere than in its normal habitat, where all alike 
conduces to its security and welfare. 

However, some of the facts above mentioned quite warrant 
us in suspecting (what, indeed, proves to be the case) an occa¬ 
sional variation in the mode in which the seasonal changes of 
colour in the clothing of animals are brought about, even in 
the same species, when under the influence of diverse circum¬ 
stances. It would seem that the effort of nature, in most 
instances, was to throw off* and renew the covering; but that 
this tendency is susceptible of being modified, or even coun¬ 
teracted, not only by specifical peculiarity, but by the relative 
amount of constitutional vigour in different individuals of the 
same species; intermediate gradations obtaining, probably, in 
both instances, analogous to what have already been described. 
The eff*ects of confinement in obstructing regular natural 
changes are manifested in n variety of instances: thus, the 
common squirrel, which, in the wild state, renews its fur in 
spring, obtaining a much coarser and redder coat, and, at the 
same time, losing the ornamental long hairs which, in winter, 
adorn its ears, rarely exhibits even an indication of this 
change when in captivity; and it is well known that the linnet 
tribe, when under the restraint of the cage, display not the 
slightest trace of those seasonal brightenings, which so re¬ 
markably distinguish these birds in a state of freedom. In¬ 
deed, in the latter instance, ns the linnets breed prolifically 
in confinement, we can hardly assume that physical weakness 
is the cause of this; and it becomes difficult to assign to what 
external influence their summer brilliancy may be attributable, 
or, rather, to determine the reason of its suppression in vigorous 
<iaptive specimens. 

The bleaching of cuticular productions by severe cold can 
hardly be esteemed analogous to other alterations of colour; 
neither does it seem to be more akin to those sudden changes 
of the human hair to grey, which have happened during 
continued intense emotions of fear or anxiety. It is, how¬ 
ever, difficult to assign to what extent the changes of arctic 
ttnimals are dependent on external influence; for though, in 
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the ertniue, they undoubtedly seem to be produced by tem¬ 
perature only, 1 think there is much reason to suspect that 
the double-moulting ptarmigan would become white in winter, 
even though removed from its frigid habitat. This can only 
be ascertained by keeping them for some time in confinement, 
which I am not aware has ever been attempted. 

It is now time, however, that I reverted to the explanation of 
those appearances in the young mallard, and also the pintail, 
and some other species, which would lead any unpractised 
observer to suppose that the excessive change from the fe¬ 
minine to the male garb was eft*ected in these birds without a 
renew^al of the feathers. To a certain and very considerable 
extent, a change of hue unquestionably does take place; 
but, without resorting to observation of the domestic breed 
for assistance in the elucidation of this difficulty, I think that 
a little attention to the following circumstances will go far to¬ 
wards determining that an actual moult had taken place, in 
which the birds had assumed an intermediate garb, in various 
degrees removed I’rom the perfect livery, according to the 
respective vigour of each individual; the completion of the 
colours being subsequently induced by a change of tint only 
in the same feathers. 

Nothing is more usual than to perceive traces of the femi¬ 
nine markings in the new feathers which we see growing, in 
spring, on those Anatidae which are brought to market in a 
state of moult; this fact being precisely the reverse of that 
already noticed, of the tinging of the old feathers with the 
new colouring matter, which is commonly visible in the same 
specimens. The younger, therefore, a bird of this tribe might 
be at the time of urulergoing its moult, the greater admixture 
of these traces of the female colouring we should expect to 
find upon its new plumage. Supposing the young mallards, 
therefore, to have completed their moult at the time we see 
them, there is nothing to excite surprise at the considerable 
observed intermixture of the female markings. 

But, that a change of feather had certainly taken place, at 
least in one instance, is conclusively shown by their all pos¬ 
sessing the singular curled feathers of the tail, while not the 
slightest trace of these having been recently renewed is dis¬ 
cernible. The same applies to the analogous elongated 
central tail-feathers of the pintail; and, in both instances, I 
have constantly found that these are shorter and stnaller- 
looking than in the older birds. 1 have mentioned that, in 
one case (but this out of many hundreds), 1 have seen a male 
pintail moulting in spring; and it is worthy of remark, that, 
in this bird, the long central tail-feathers were developed to 
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their full extent; whereas^ had it changed its plumage at an 
earlier age, this, probably, would not have been the case. It 
is not a little singular, that the females of the mallard and 
pintail renew their feathers in March, at which period all we 
see are quite ragged; while the most careful inspection fails 
to detect any signs of a contemporaneous moult in the males: 
in the latter, I have noticed, in numerous instances, that those 
which, so late as this, present any appearance of the female 
lineated markings, are uniformly in poor condition, which 
had retarded the obliteration of them. 

Now, it is not for a moment likely that the female birds 
should renovate their plumage without a corresponding re¬ 
newal occuring in the males; and, though it is sufficiently 
remarkable that the latter should lake place several weeks 
(apparently even months) earlier, yet this is less improbable 
than that the moulting should be confined to the female sex, 
especially as the change of colour is so considerable in the 
males. The circumstance, however (on which there can be 
no mistake), of the middle tail-feathers having been changed, 
is, from analogy, conclusive evidence of the whole clothing 
plumage being likewise moulted, however the retention of 
the feminine markings on the under parts, and, indeed, else¬ 
where, might seem to induce the opposite opinion. That 
these are gradually lost ns the spring advances, without 
another change of feather, 1 am perfectly certain of from 
observation. 

The seeming discrepancy, therefore, which, on a super¬ 
ficial view, appears to prevail in the mode in which different 
species of ducks obtain the adult livery, is shown to be quite 
dependent on the period of changing their feathers, and not, 
as almost any one would be opt to conclude from looking at 
them, upon some species renewing their feathers, while others 
merely changed their colours. The earlier the moult takes 
place, the less mature is the colouring of the new feathers, 
and the greater, consequently, the change of hue which 
subsequently takes place in them; a fact which disproves the 
supposition of any necessary connexion between the moult 
and the mere change of colour; while it demonstrates the 
continued circulation pervading the pores of the feathers. Of 
the spring-moulting species, it may be remarked, that none 
have more mottling upon the new feathers, when first put 
forth, than the common shieldrake; a species of which the 
sexes only differ in intensity of tint. 

I cannot conclude this subject without adverting to another 
seeming discordancy, which I have never had the opportunity 
of investigating so extensively as I could wish. I shall there- 
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fore content myself with a simple statement of the facts, in 
the desire to call attention to the subject. 

It is well known, that, in most of the Anatidm of which the 
sexes diifer, the males undergo, at midsummer, a most remark¬ 
able change of colour, renssirnilating to the other sex. Now 
this, in some species, appears to be effected by a moult; in 
others, by a mere change of colour. 

In the common drake and pintail, every feather is cast, 
even the primaries being then changed; and the new plumage 
resembles that of the female. Here, too, 1 have noticed that, 
previous to the reassumption of tlieir appropriate garb, a 
slight tendency to regain the colours of the latter is evinced: 
thus, in the pintail, I have seen the white lateral line of the 
neck become tolerably defined; no trace of this having been 
discernible at first. It is not so generally known, however, 
that the females, also, at this time, renovate their plumage, 
though without any alteration of colour. M^hen they are 
incubating, I have invariably found, on examination, that the 
domestic ducks arc always in deep moult. 

Other species, however (and it would seem those of which 
the young moult into the adult garb comparatively late), 
assume the female dress at midsummer, by an alteration of 
colour only, without renewing the feathers, as if the male 
tints were superimposed on those of the female, and could be 
discharged without ailecting the latter; which, indeed, seems 
to be the case. The bny-breasted merganser is a good ex¬ 
ample of this, the beautiful colours of which completely dis¬ 
appear, and very rapidly; and what n)ay be regarded as 
peculiarly interesting in this instance is, that, synchronously 
with the deep bay colour on the breast being lost, leaving 
this part white, the originally white portion of its ornament^ 
shoulder-tuft becomes mottled, with gradually increasing con¬ 
fluent streaks of brown. I do not know of a more remark¬ 
able change than that which then pervades the whole plumage 
of this species. 

It would be unnecessary to treat further, on the present 
occasion, on the seasonal changes prevalent among this in¬ 
teresting tribe of birds, considering the length to which tins 
paper has been already extended. In the adults of most of 
those species of which the young undergo a moult in spring, 
a series of large side feathers, to throw over tlie closed wing 
when swimming, is pushed forth at the period when the im¬ 
mature birds are moulting; these being a great adornment 
to them as seen alive. 

It would be ungrateful to finish this article without acknow¬ 
ledging the kind assistance rendered me by Mr. Bartlett, 
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animal preserver, oF Museum Street, in the coiuluctiug of 
these and many similar researches. The liberal manner in 
which he has perniitted me to inspect the great vaViety of 
recent wildfowl that continually pass through his hands has 
enabled me to speak with precision and confidence on many 
points, concerning which 1 should otherwise have been, to 
say the least, doubtful. It is needless to add, that a wide field 
ibr observation is here open to the practical ornithologist. 

North Brixtmiy April 12. 1837. 


Art. IV. On the Preservation of Botanical Specimens from the 
Attacks of Insects. By J. P. Brown, Esq. 

The preservation of his herbarium from the attacks of in¬ 
sects is, of course, a subject of the first importance to every bo¬ 
tanist : but on what means can he rely with any confidence of 
success ? Sir J. E. Smith strongly recommends washing with 
a solution of corrosive sublimate, os “ perfectly efficacious.’’ 
Dr. Lindley objects to this plan, as ‘‘a doubtful mode of 
preservation, expensive, and, in large collections, excessively 
troublesome; ” and prefers the use of camphor, suspended in 
small open paper bags, fixed to the inside of the doors of his 
cabinets. {Insir,^ p. 467.) It being, then, a point on which 
‘^doctors differ,” it may be satisfactory to some of your 
readers to be informed of the result of a severe trial, borne by 
my own collection, which, at the recommendation of Sir J. 
E. Smith, has been washed with the corrosive solution. 

Having to quit our former abode before our present resi¬ 
dence was ready for our reception, the Ch&teau of Thun 
presented the only eligible temporary quarters to be obtained 
In the neighbourhood. You are, no doubt, aware that the 
chateau in question is situated on a sharp hill, up which it 
would be by no means desirable to drag heavy furniture, col¬ 
lections of minerals, insects, plants, &c., with the certainty of 
having soon to transfer the whole to the top of another hill 
in precisely the opposite direction. I was therefore glad to 
accept the offer of a large room in the immediate vicinity of 
the house we were about to inhabit. The room was not in my 
friend’s residence, but in that of the farmer, whose house, 
which is tolerably ancient, is constructed almost entirely of 
wood, as is customary amongst the peasantry of this country. 
On entering the room, the first circumstance which struck 
my attention was, that there was scarcely a plank or a beam 
in its walls, floor, or ceiling, which did not appear to be, or 
to have been, inhabited by a colony of insects: it was a per- 
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feet" efi(tonriopo1is»*in which no one would venture to deposit 
A dried plant which he was not pretty confident had been by 
some means secured from danger. The result of long expe¬ 
dience induced me to run the risk; and my collection, made 
up into between seventy or eighty packets, was deposited in 
the room, in the mouth of May, 1836. Contrary to my in¬ 
tention, the heap into which the packets were formed rested 
Immediately on the floor. l"he summer was warm, and pecu- 
iiarly favourable for the increase of the insect population; and 
my plants remained in this situation till the month of De¬ 
cember. It was not until the end of January that I had 
leisure to commence the examination of the herbarium, which 
I did with certain feelings of anxiety, and with the following 
result. That the amount of damage may be compared with 
the extent of the herbarium, it may be iiesessary to premise 
that the number of individual specimens may be assumed ns at 
least 30,000; and that, with a view to revisiting the attached 
plants, every one which bore the slightest indication of having 
had an insect in the paper containing it was noted. They were 
as follows:— 1. Aconitiim intermedium I), C., several speci¬ 
mens ; one only slightly gnawed on the edge of the helmet of 
one of the flowers. 2. Potentilla multifida i., a few speci¬ 
mens; one of them attacked at the root. 8. Pyrus Malus Z#., 
one attacked in the flower. 4. Angelica scubra Pr///, three 
specimetis; one of them with traces of an attack in the root. 
5. Ferula glauca />., a single plant, with a slight attack on one 
of the rays of the umbel. 6. Sonchus Plumi^i Z/., a few 
plants; one nibbled at the base of one of the flowers. 7. 
86nchus olericeusZ/. (including fisper), many plants; one only 
gnawed in several places: the only plant in tlic collection at¬ 
tacked in the stem, near which was the depredator, wriggling 
away ns if he did not like either his quarters or his commens. 
8. Sonchus Iffivigatus: a small quantity of dust in the paper; 
but, as I cannot detect any injury in the plant, it has, moat 
probably, fallen from some other paper. 9. LactiUca vir6$a 
X., many plants; one with a single flower attacked. 10. Lac- 
tfica per^nnis Zr., several plants; one slightly gnawed on one 
of the peduncles. II. Prendtithes vimitiea Z., a Pyf^neian 
specimen, wnth a small trace of injury at the tip of a brimeh; 
many Valesian specimens untouched. 12. HypoebseVis mnon- 
Ikta jL.,^eteml specimens, no one of which shows any damage; 
but a small quantity of dust was in the paper. 18. Scrop^- 
Idria canina many specimens^ of which only one had two 
or three of Us flowers attacked. 14. Tris fcetidissima X. One 
of the specimens, in seed, had a good deal of insect excrement 
inside of one of the ^sules, which had opened since the plant 
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bad bean placed in the herbarium! and of which the inside 
of the capsule bad, of courset escaped being washed. 15. 
Lilium tigrlnum Gate/., one of the flowers gnawed. ^ ~ 

The above is a &itbful account of every vestige of an insect 
1 could detect, and having shown the mischief in mass, amount¬ 
ing to an average of one, usually very trifling, indJeation of 
an attack in 2000 specimens, I may be permitted to make a 
few observations, to place the circumstances in a clearer point 
of view. The first thing to point out is, that in no one in«* 
stance was a specimen sufficiently injur^ to induce me to 
remove it from my herbarium, in order to replace it by an« 
other taken from my duplicates; indeed, on again referring 
to all the plants in the foregoing list, I doubt whether any 
person would observe that a single one had been attackea, 
now that the traces left behina by the insects have been 
brushed away. The second point worthy of attention is, that 
bolding my duplicates freely at the disposal of my friends*, 
and not wishing to be unprepared if called upon, I took them 
to the chateau, where they were deposited in a large airy 
room, exposed to the full light of the sun. In tlie course of 
the summer, the whole were gone over four or five times, in 
order to make up different parcels; and 1 may safely assert 
that, on each occasion of passing them in review, there was 
not one of the thirteen packets into which they were formed, 
that did not furnish much stronger traces of insects than the 
whole of my herbarium, after remaining so long untouched in 
the midst of danger. 

It will be observed that, with the exception of a most un¬ 
important attack on a sihgle flower of Aconhum intermedium, 
we pass unscathed through the whole of the large subclass of 
Thalamifl6rce in which were two considerable packets of Cm- 
ciferm, peculiarly subject to depredations from insects ; and 
two others, of Caryoph^llese, to which they are by no means 
averse, llie Legumindsa?, filling five of the largest parcels, 
are unharmed; and, in Ros^cese, of which insects are suffi¬ 
ciently fond, the damage was confined to the nibbling of an 
apple flower, and slight damage to the root of a specimen 
of Potentilla, by vmich the plant had been held while 
being washed, so as to receive but little of the splution; 
and by the side of which were lying the mortal remains of 
a fine specimen of Ptlnus Ffir. We then pass over the 
whole of the orders comprised in the third volume of De 

• I hope that, among others, W. T. B. received the “pinch of 8axi- 
fiages,** and the et emteras, forwarded in the autumn or 183S, as I am 
aware flua the friend who took charge of the packet and chip box afrer- 
wards tiansfrnrad them to the care of a third person. 

VoL. L — No. 6 . N. t. A A 
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J^oAvmuh of wMcb, to my sorrow, I nuat «m- 
feis* 1 con make no great show: and arriving at the UmhnlT 
lifersB, which seldom escape we have to regret but two vavy ui>- 
signifieaol traces of damage, one of them ou a large woody ipot, 
CM most pro^ly on m uuwastied part of it. lo th« Ctomr 
t^itaes, fiorroing, ^bapsi the ninth pmt of the whole colleo 
tion, cod one of the orders die most di^cult to preserve from 
insects, not a vestige of them was to be found in the large 
divisions, which, to avoid writing more long names than 
necessary, we will still call Corymbiferae and Cyuarocephalm, 
In Cichorkcese was the grand attack, seven out of die dlleen 
injured plants belonging to that tribe; and 1 think that an 
examination of the circumstances of this case will prove agood 
deal in favour of the solution, with the exception of I^po* 
cbse'ris maculata, wliich is included in the list in consequence 
of my having found there some dust proceeding from the 
works of insects, but without being able to detect anv injury 
to die plants. All the others in the list are of neighponrina 

S enera, so that the whole of the injured specimens, with afi 
le intervening ones, might have been taken from the bev' 
barium by the removal of a few sheets ; all the damage was at 
die extremities of the specimens, near the open edges of the 

t apers, excepting in the case of Sunchus olerikeus, where * 
irva was found in no very thriving condition; now this 
was exactly the place in which he might have been expected* 
Although inclined to admit the specific distinction of S^ebua 
olerkceus and dsper, I had placed them together before 1 
had made up roy mind on the subject, and had not since 
aeparated them* Looking to the great variation in S. oler«p 
ceus, from its deeply pinnatifldifprm, to its state with entire 
leaves, and the different degrees of asperity in S. ^sper, U m^y 
be concluded that this sheet was well filled, while the great 
size and extreme commonness of the plants would maku 
them likely to have been washed in a rather careless mannev. 
Is it unreasonable to suppose that all the damage in tke 
CicbprkceiB, and, consequently, nearly half of that in tfae.wbo^ 
CoUecUon was the work of this one individual, which, beisig 
bom in another sheet, had wandered from plant to plaqb 
without finding one on which he could subsist, until be arvi?^ 
•t that which was probably one of the least effectively po^ 
soned in the entire herbarium ? From the Compdsitee to the 
«nd of the chapter, but three plants are noted •' one of these 
three individuals contained, perhaps, ten times as much insect 
excrement, &c., as all the rest of the herbarium together; and 
where?—iu ^e inside of a capsule, whose internal snrhm 
bad certainly never been touched by the solution. 
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Sir J. E. Smith speaks also of the effect of the sublimate Hi 
preserving the colours and fresh appearance of the plants; 
my late examination has afforded me strong proof of this 
also. Being aware diat many specimens had been put ai^ay 
amongst the duplicates, whidi ought to have been ib the 
herbarium, I took the opportunity, while going through the 
latter, of turning over the former also; they liad been kept in 
the same room, but it was most striking to compare the fmli« 
ness of the washed plants with the faded colourless appear¬ 
ance of the others gathered at the same time. In the case of 
specimens received from other collections, and which may 
have been dried sonic years, a great improvement in their 
appearance is produced by tiie mere act of w*ashing. 

As to the expense and trouble, they would, no doubt, be 
an obiect to any one undertaking to wash a large herbarium 
aiready formed, but would scarcely be felt by a person who 
adopted the plan before his shelves were well filled. Here 
the solution, made with the best spirits of wine, costs about 
thirteen pence a quart, which, on an av’crnge, will wash from 
700 to 800 individuals. This I state from experience, as in¬ 
dependently of the regular trifling accessions, I received some 
time since, about 4000 specimens, including many of my 
largest ones, with several banksias and other plants, whose 
heeds absorb rather more than their due share of solutions, 
as did also many of the woolly plants of Greece and Aria 
Minor. I have since had more than 2000 at one time; and 
in neither case was the consiiinption greater than I have 
stated; but much, both of economy and efficacy, depends on 
the system adopted. My only object has been to enable my 
bfother botanists to judge on a disputed point, witltout any 
wish to establish a character ibr the solution to which it is 
not entitled; and I should be most happy to abandon the use 
of it in favour of any other plan which would afford the same 
saettrity, with less expense and trouble; but I have had two 
diecidea proofs of the titter uselessness of camphbr, and I sus^ 
pact that Dr. Lindley has a more efficacious protection which 
lie has said nothing about. It is, that his herbarium does 
^btlie idle; for aftet all, I believe that the Ode Which is the 
ihoit used will be the least gnawed. 

Bi^etibilAlf near Thim^ May 8. 18S7. 
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Aki >4 y. Observatiom in Reply to Mr. Shuckard*Jt Article m 
Generic Nomenclature. By J. U, Westwood, £sq., F.L.S., 

I CRAVE a short space for a replication to Mr. Shuokard’s 
observations (p. 248.) on generic nomenclature. This shall 
be by way of demxirra\ and as brief 0 % possible. 

I cannot sufficiently admire the coolness with which Mr. 
Sbuckard charges me with cavilling at and attacking him 
when 1 was defending myself from his attack and charge of 
inaccuracy. His light manner of treating the matter as a 
sorry affair, after he had made this charge of inaccuracy (as 
though credit for accuracy was not of the slightest import- 
anceh is equally cool. If Mr. Shuckard means to apply the 
two passages quoted in the foot-note of p. 256. to generic 
names, I fear that Linneeus will be himself iiicludea in his 
own charge of stultification, as I find a few long generic 
names even in the Systema Natura; e. g. Tabcrnmmontilna, 
Chrysospl^nium, Mesembryanthemum, &c. But if Mr. 
Shuckard had studied the Philoaophia liotanica^ he would 
have seen that the passage which he so politely cites in italics 
did not apply to generic names, but that it was against a 
sesquipedalianism of words, not of letters, in specific names, 
that Linnaeus brought this charge; for he adds, Horrenda 
itaque sunt nomitui specifica veterum sesquipedalia, quae 
descriptiones loco difierentiarum sistunt; ” giving examples, 
consisting of specific names composed of between twenty and 
thirty words, according to the old plan. 

In stating that Mr. Shuckard gave a detailed but partial 
account” of the matter in question, I beg to assure him and 
your readers that I had not the least intention of charging 
him with partiality in an objectionable sense, but tliat his 
account was not complete. 

Mr* Shuckard mistakes my principle entirely. It is, that 
the species which can be shown to have been considered as 
the type of a genus should always be retained as such type; 
or, in other words, that a genus should always be typified by 
its original type. The ill effects resulting from the neglect 
of this principle I have sufficiently detailed; but I have |o 
thank Mr. Shuckard for another illustration. Why, he asks, 
are some of the old Linnaean generic names retained, and 
others not ? Why have we Cicindela, Carabus, CerAmbyx, 
&c., and not Curculio, Bupr^stis, Elater, &c. ? The reason 
is plain enough, because modern authors have neglected a 
necessary principle. 

Of thie particular illustration of this principle in the genus 
Pemphridon, in which I have been charged with inaccuracies 
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where the course was exceedingly clear^ I think your readers 
will, by tliis time 5 be inclined to think the case one of 
“botheration,” instead of exceeding clearness. Even Mr. 
Mr. Shuckand, after “laboriously working” out the entire 
group, and admitting that the original type of PemphrWon 
was P. minutus, now tells his readers that he is prepared to 
say that it most certainly is not that species. Notwithstand¬ 
ing all Mr. Shuckard’s laborious arguments, I maintain that 
it is, and that my view' of the subject, and my sketch of the 
genera, are correct, and the only way which will insure 
justice both to Latreille and Jurine. Mr. Shuckard’s paper 
gives me a new light upon the rights of authors, of which I 
hope Mr. Hood will make due mention in his next article upon 
copyright and copy wrong, although I fear he will rank it os 
an illustration of the latter principle. It is this: having 
“ laboriously worked ” out a subject, an author obtains such 
an entire right over the objects of his enquiry, that no future 
author is to be permitted to approach them, but must have 
the “civility” to allow the wwked-out author to do so, 
equipped in the new garb of the subsequent investigator. 

My views and arguments are before your readers, who will 
balance them against Mr. Shuckard’s. I shalh ther^ore, 
content myself with investigating the six charges of inac¬ 
curacy brought against me, and which \rere contained in a 
paragraph of twelve lines only; “ consequently, a very small 
space to contain so many inaccuracies! ” 

Ist I have always admitted the troubled synonyme of 
Ps6n pfillipes; but this cannot be called an inaccuracy of 
mine, nor do I admit it as such. 

Sd. The citation of one work before another is, in this 
case, not of the least importance, the argument is not in the 
least prmudiced, and the passage, as it stands, is as correct as 
^tboi^ 1 had said, “ The gemis Pemphr^don was established 
^)y Latreille in the Precis (1796); and in the Hist Ninf., 
vil* iii. (1802), he states the mandibles to be unidentate, ex- 
|)reB8iy referring in his Genera (1809) to the Pemphredon 
imniitus as constituting the type of Pemphredon in the 
Pricis*^ 

Sd. Latreille says, “Mandibules unident^es au*cdt4 in- 
by way of opposition to those genera which have them 
toothed au c6t6 externe.” If these are therefore left out of 
the question (as they are in this case), the mandibles must be 
said to be unidentate. How, by Latreille’s description, the 
mandibles can be transformed into hidentate mandibles, is 
be 3 roi»l my comprehension. If Mr. Shuckard bad recollected 
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deaarit>tion of the mandibles {Hondbueh, Shiidk* 
atd’s translation, p. 58.}, namely, *' two strong, corneous, 
somewhat bent hoi^s, tteir wner margin being more or. less 
dentate,’' and had compared this description with the figure;, 
pL4. figf. 8. a, he would never have fallen into such an error, 
it will also be advantageous for him to consult the definHions 
of mandibles given by Fabrieius {Philosophia Entomologicay 
p,. 44.), and Kirby and Spence {Inirod.t voL iii. p. 43. pi. 6. 
fig. 12.1*). lie will then, perhaps, think it necessary to 
withdraw this charge of inaccuracy. 

4th. Inaccuracy of omission. How it was possible in so 
very ediort a summary of the points in question to introduce 
more than I have introduced, 1 cannot determine. 1 have 
completely answered the chief charge of omission of the 
observation as to lugubris being “ 1’ espece la mieux d^tor- 
min4e ” of the genus Pemphredon in niy former article. 

5th. I have not cited Fabricius’s characters of Pemphr^oa. 
Latreille’s chief character of Pemphredon was “mandibules 
unidentties”; and Fabrieius says ‘‘muudibula unidentata,” 
which looks somewhat like confirmation. 

6tb. I admit this charge. Misled not only by Jurine’s figure of 
the mandible of Pemphredon lii- 

f ubris (of whicb;>}T.26.ais a copy), 
ut by my own actual dissection 
(made years ago), 1 stated the man¬ 
dibles to be bidentate. Mr. Curtis 
having, however, figured them with 
an additional tooth, I more carefully 86 

examined my dissections, and discovered that, although when 
viewed from above they exhibit the appearance of being only 
bidentate (as represented at b), yet, when seen laterally, they 
are constructed as represented at c. Mr. Shuckard’s own 
description of these tnoiidiblcs {Indig. Foss. Hi/m., p, 193.) 
is erroneous; for, I presume, he will not endeavour to 
maintain bis theory of dentition in opposition tO' the autho* 
rities cited in objection 3d. 

In taking' final leave of the subject, I must apologise to 
your readers for having occupied so much of their time. Had 
my opinions merely bwn questioned, I might have remained 
silent. Sincerely do I hope that inaccuracies of a more 
serious kind than those with which I have been charged, and, 
■B i trasti 60 satisfactorily answered, may nevser be adduced 
against me. 
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AM inr. 0^ thS trading BMs of IkfSiosMirS* By E. Mo^rb, 
M.^>. Sec)^etary eo the Plyttktiufti bimtriioti. 

i tfRiMKnit m udditiofi to my estdlo^e bf Di^onshire 
birds, which includes some that are exceedingly^ rdi^e. The 
aricf ^ahitic character of some parts of Dartmoor and £xmoor 
worn lead iis to expect the appearance of the dotterel and 
great plover, and we are not str^rised at meeting with them ; 
bitt those spots are not so well caleufated for the abode of the 
bustard as the grassy plains of Wiltshire ; and it is very pro¬ 
bable, from other causes, that we shall seldom ag a in have an 
opportunity of obtaining this fine bird in Devonshire. We 
consider' ourselves fortunate in the possession of, I believe, 
the only modern specimens of the crane and black stork; 
while the occurrence of the spoonbill, ibis, and* avocette, 
gether with the phataropes, and rare stints and rails, points 
out the facilities which our fine doOnty affords for the pursuit 
of ornithological investigation. Most of the shore birds 
breed about the swamps of the Moor, together with the 
lapwings and plovers, from whence they spread over the 
county on the approach of winter, and it is probably to this 
traekless waste that we are chiefly indebted for so large a 
collection of die birds of this order* 
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Fani. i. PretsirStirei, 


Qen. O'TIB. 

t, O'tis t&rda, Great bustard. Montagu states that a specimen was 
shot near Plymouth, in the winter of 17^, and two others the 
following year. 

9. 0^8 Tetmx, Little bustard. Very rare. Montacu speaks of one 
being shot in December 1804, and taken to Plymouth market, 
where it was sold as a heath fowl. He saw one in a turnip field 
in October, 1810, in Devonshire; and, in 1890, another was shot 
on Creacombe Moor, Exmoor. 

Geii. CitAKkH>aiVB.— Subgen. 1. CEtticnimui, 

1. GSi^eiitous crepitans, Great plover, or Thick-kneed bustard Al¬ 
though Mbntw thought them scarce in Devon, and mentions 
only two, shot in February 1837, near the Start, yet we not un- 
fiequently meet with them. In the winter of 1826; Mr. Drew ob¬ 
tained a specimen near Plymouth; others are in Mr. Eow^e^s, and 
Bdlitho’s, and Pincombe’s collections; and also at Hmn, Uie 
B^ of Mrs. Ckillyns; and Mr. Charles Prideaux of ]^tch Arun¬ 
del, near Kingsbridge, informs me that occasionally specimpns 
am obtained in that neighbourhood. ^ 

Subgen. 2. Ckaradrius, 

1. Charkdrius pluviMis. Golden plover. Common. Flock%>ifi win¬ 
ter, are found on the borders of Dartmoor; they breed here, as 1 
Iwve spedmcDB, with, the black br^t and neck; A br^od of six 
¥tas obtained on the, banks pt the Tamar, in 1827; and two young 
were caught at Roborough Down, in 1829, and are now in pos¬ 
session of Mr. Whipple, surgeon, Plymouth. 
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8. Chariidrii|f Mori^iu, the Dotterel, or Little ploren ■ S^ce. 
7^Mt0 the ihbors in flprinff» and September^ but 1 am uncer¬ 
tain if it breeds here: ttie Itev. S. Howe saw several on Dart¬ 
moor, in September, 18128, and a specimen is in Mr. Rowe's 
collection. 

3. Char^drius Hiaticula, the Ringed dotterel. Common. Frequents 
our estuaries all the year. 1 shot several, young and old, in com¬ 
pany with the nurres, on Plymouth Breakwater, in July, 1828. 

Gen. Vanb^llus. — Suugen. 1. tS'^uoi^rd^. 

1. Squatarola cin^a, Grey plover. Not so common as the golden 
plover, but probably they breed here, as Mr. Drew, Pincombe, 
Bolitho, and myself, possess specimens in summer and winter 
plumage. 

Subgen. 2. VankUut. 

1. Tandllus crist&tus. Lapwing, Peewit, or Green plover. Common. 
Breeds on the moors; descends in flocks to the lower grounds 
in winter, whence numbers are obtained for the markets. 

Qon. KacMA^ToPus. 

1. Hsem6topus Ostr&legus, Oyster-catcher. Occasionally seen in smidl 
flocks on the scores in winter. I possess one with the white 
ring round the neck. 


Fam. ii. CuUirdsireg, 

Gen. Gro's. 

1, Grds cinerea, the Crane. Ray, in his Synoptit, mentions the flocks 
of cranes which frequented the marshes of Lincolnshire and 
Cambridgeshire in his time, since which they have be come 
scarce; however, in September, 182G, a fine specimen was shot 
in the parish of Buckland Monachorum, near Plymouth, which 
is now ui Mr. Drew’s collection; it was wounded in the wing, 
and made a most desperate resistance. 

Gen. A'iipba.—- Subgeti. 1. A'rdea, 

1. A'rdea cindrea, Common heron. These are common. Heronries 

still exist in several parts of the county, as at Sharpham on the 
Dart; and at Warleigh, the scat of the Rev. 'W'. I^adcUff, on the 
Tamar. 

2. A'rdea klba, Great white heron. Although considered doubtful by 

Eyton, yet was seen on the Avon, as stated by Mont^u; 
W the Rev. Kerr Vaughan, who is a good judges and has a^e 
Imritash collection. 

3. A'rdea purpdrea. Purple heron. Rare. Temminck savs that the 

A. dlspica, variegata, and afrieftna, are the young of tois bird; if 


so, a specimen was observed by T. £. Gosling, Rsq,^ on the 
Plym, in April, 1824. Another was noticed by several persons 
in December, 1836, at Fleet, the seat of J. Bulteel, Esq. 

Subgen. 2. Egreita, . \ 

1. Egr^tta russkta, Little white heron, or Red-billed heron. Montagu 
Sescriber one, shot near Kingsbridge, in 1805, which is now in 
the British Museum; and I add it to the list, alduiugh 
minck says, Mais roiseau est ecbappd d’une mdiuigerie/’ 

Snbgen. 3. RoteW. 

1 . Botafirus stdlkris, Bittern. Contiderc^ unpommon Montagu, 

yet there is scarcely a winter but we ojitain spechpens, / 

2. B^firus lentig^sus, Freckled heron. (Bee Moptw.) I have 

b^ so fortunate a^ to obtain a speciiiun^ jhot at mlbecombej 
. iiMT l^rmoktfa, December 32.1629. 
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& Bdtmfinis Little bittern. Three of these birds, killed 

near Crediton, Devon, are in the collection of W. Coinyns, £sq., 
near Dawiish; and, two year# since, a male was obtainad by Bo- 
litho from Korth Devon. 

Subm. 4. NycHcorax. 

1. Mycticorax curopm'us, Night heron. A specimen was some time ago 
shot at Leighain, near Plymouth. (Mr. T. £• Gosling). 

Geh. Cico'NiA. 

1. Cic6nia &lba, the White stork. Three emecimens have, within the 

last fifteen years, been obtained on Slapton Lay, according to 
Mr. Gosling. 

2. Cicdnia nigra, the Black stork. A beautiful specimen of this very 

rare bird was shot on the Tamar, November 5.1831, and is now 
in Mr. Drew’s collection; I saw the bird while warm, and took 
note of it. In addition to the usual description, the bill was a 
pale greenish horn colour, darker at the tip; irides hazel; le^ 
pale yellow, varying to greenish, toes clay colour: 1 notice this 
because these parts change by time. 

Gen. PtATA'LEA. 

1. Platklea leucorddia, the Spoonbill. Monti^ mentions Devon 
specimens; in addition to which Mr. Comyns has one, shot on 
tne Exe; another, shot on Kenton Warren, in December, 1620, 
by Mr. W. Tucker. Another, shot on the Tamar, is in the col¬ 
lection of C. Tripe, Esq., Devonport. 

Earn. iii. Lotigirdiiret, 

Cto. Pbis. •— Subgen. 1. /'iii. 

1. rbis Falcindllus, Glossy Il>is. Three specimens are mentioned by 
Montagu, from Devonshire; another, shot near Warleigh, on the 
Tamar, was sent to the Bridsh Museum by the Rev. W. Rad- 
cUfie; and Mr. Charles Prideaux has a fine pair, male and female, 
killed at that prolific source of rare birds, Slapton Ley, near 
Dartmouth. 

* Subgen* 2. Numephu. 

1. Ntmienhis arqu&ta, the Curlew. Common. 

2. Numdnius phee'opus, the Whimbrel. Common. 

Gen. Boo^lopax.— Subrcn. 1. Sc6lopax, 

1. Scdlcmax rustiema, the Woodcock. A young bird was shot in 

Bickleigh Vale, by the Earl of Morley’s keeper, in May, 1830, 
which 18 now in Lord Boringdon’s collection at Saltram. 

2. 6c61op» m^or, Great snipe. Karo. See Montagu’s Dictiotutiy, 

8. S^iopax Gallinilm, the Snipe. Common. 

4. Bcdlopax GattinuU, Jack Snipe. Common. 

Subgen* It, Macrordtnphui, 

1. MAcrorfimphus grfseus, Brown or Red breast^ snipe. Noticed by 
Montagu; anda bird, answering his description, is in Mr. Drew^ 
totlection. 

Gen. Limo'sa. 

^ 1. Lfaidst melanfira, the Red godwit, or Black-tailed godwit. Rather 

scarce. Mr. Drew has a specimen; Mr. Comyns has one, slmt 
on Kenton Warren near Exmouth, in 1829; and 1 have the 
authority of Mr. Charles Prideaux, a tealous naturalist, that th^ 
are not unfine^ently killed in his nei^bourhood. 

f. Lim^ ^mmon or grey godwit. The breast of the male 

hi spring firom grey to rusty red. A brood of aeven was 
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1 . Machkes p^gnax, the Ruff. Scarce. Mr. Comjnf^ Mr. Rowe, 
and Mr. Drew, have specimens; the latter «r hi winler pliMMge 
(wkhoat the ruff). 

Gen. Tri'n^a. 

1 , Trfnga Caniltus, the Knot, or Ash-coloured sandpiper. wibMv.^ 
Not uncommon. Mr. Drew has spectmenr in sunmer and winter 
plumage; and I saw a bro<^ on the Brei^water, September 8. 
183d, and shot one, which is in my collection. 

i. Trlnga subarquhta, Pygmy curlew. Rare. A specimen in Mr. 
Rowe's, ana another in Drew's collection ; and two at Bo- 
litho^s^ 


5 . Tringa alplna. Dunlin, or Purre. Common. They breed on our 

moors, and flock in winter; great numbers are at that tkne found 
on' the Breakwater at night. 

6 . Trlnga marltima, Purple sandpiper. Common, among the purres, 

in winter; I have also shot them in May. 

7 . Trlnga Temmlnckii, Tcmminck’s sandpiper. Two of these birds 

were shot near Stoneliouse Bridge, on coronation day; and are 
now m Bolitho’s collection. 

Bi Trlnga mindta, Litde stint. We have several specimens of this 
bird: one was shot by Lord Boringdon, on the Lary, in 1831, 
where small flocks of five or six are occasionally observed. Mr. 
Tripe and Mr. Drew have specimens, as, also, Pincombe and 


Bohtho. 


Gen* AuBNA'aiA. 

L. Arendma Cdlidris, the Sanderlsng. Rather mrron the south, more 
fheqimt ow the nortli, of Devon. Mr. Drew and Bolitho have 
Bpedmens, and 1 have seen several in the collection of Mr. Torr, 
surgeon, of Barnstaple. 

Gen. Phala'kopus. 

1 . Phaldropus lob^tus, Gre^ phalarope. This bird has beeil‘con¬ 
sidered as very scarce in Britain; and with ns it might also be 
so esteemed, as we only occasionally obtained a speoititerki and all 
the collections of Plymouth did not contain above five. BTOwever, 
ki October, 1881, a lur^ dead whale* (Rorqu^lis boreidts) was 
discovered bv our trawlers off the harbour, which was towed by 
them into the Sound, and stranded on the beech: when first 
noticed, it was swarming with sea birds, among which the pha- 
laropes were most conspicuous; they frequented the rivers for 
two or three weeks, and during that time great numbers were 
shot. Mr. Drew had above ninety speeitnens, ^oambe thirty 
or forty, Bolitho as many: of these, seveM had the ends of ^e 
feathers on the neck, breast, and belly, ruse eolotm : also rimilar 


* This was the Balse'na Boops of Linnmus; Rorqu^lis borahlls df Cu¬ 
vier; the noirtbern rorqual, or razor-back whale. It measured 74lff. in 
length ^ bad a dorsal fin, and numeroua folds in the skin of the under part, 
reaching from the obin to the commencement of the taili Its colour was 
Idaok, verging to grey on the back, with the abdomen Wbita ' It was in a 
tolerably fresh state, and did not appear to have imv wound; it was 
shortly afterwardO' out' up, and the oil extracted. The skelefeon being 
nut together, wao for some time exhibited to the pilblle in the town m 
P lymouth. 
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|po(i on the beck» aad Aeoeette under tall eoverta were urholly 
of that colour. Thua corresponding! in some measure! to Tern* 
imnck’s description of the ^ plumage d ’dtd!** of the old birds. 

Oett^Stmi^petLae^ 

fitadpsilas intirpces! the Tamatcme. Obcasionally fbund on. the 
Bnmkwater! where I have shot them in himf aiad August. We 
have specimens of old and young. 

Oen. To'^tamus. 

1 . Tdtanus Gldttis! the Greenshank. Visits us sparingly in winter. 

I have one specimen; others are at Drew's and Bomo^s. 

8 . Tdtanus iusous! Spotted Redshank. Bare. I have a f^edmen 
shot in Hamoaae, 'Soyeaber, 1889. 

3. Tdtanus C4lidris! Redshank. Not uncommon. Probably breeds 

here! as 1 have specimens shot in June! 1^3, on Kenton “War* 
ven! near Exmouth. 

. 4« Tdtanus dchropus! Green sandpiper. Not very rare. Montagu 
^eaks of one shot in August, ne have obtained specimens m 
January and $q)tembcr. 

5. Tdtanus Glareola! Wood sandpiper. Very rare, f See Montagues 

JJicHotu$ry.) 

6 . TdtMuS'hvpoleucos! Common sondpiper. I witnessed the fact of 

this bird diving when wounded; I waited half an hour at the 
spot, which was clear of weeds, hut I did not see it rise again. 
Gen. HiMA^NTOPUs. 

1 . Himintopus melundpterus! Long-legged plover. Veiy rare. Mr. 
Comyns has a specimen killed in Devon;; and Mr. Gosling in¬ 
forms me of anotner! shot on Slapton Ley! near Dartmouth. 

Ocn. Recurviko^stra. 

1 . Recurvirdstra Avoedtta, the Avocet. Rare: Bilr. Comyns has two 
specimens from the Exe; Mr. Tripe has one from the Tamary 
Botitho another shot on the Tavy. 

Fam. iii. Macrod&ctyla, 

Gen. Ba^^llus.— Subgen. 1. RdUut, 

1. RIUus aqukticus, the Water rail. Obtained all tike year. 

Sttbgpn. 8. 

L Ordx pratensis, the Land rail. Common in summer. 

8 . Crdx Porzknai the Spotted ralL Rather rare. Mostly obtained in 
autumn. We have five or six specimens. 

S* Odx Foljdmbei! Olivaceous GalUnuie. Very rare. One specimen 
was seen fluttering i^;aiiist a house in pevoniMit, May I889|; 
was caught by some bovs, and is now in Mr. Drew’s collection. 

4 . Crdx pu^a, Dwarf rail, or Little craker. The only specimen 

known to Montagu was in possession of Dr. Tucker of Ash¬ 
burton; hut another was obtained by Drew^.iii August! 1831, 
which is now in his collection. 

Oen. GAfiLi'NULA. 

1 . Galltnula chldropus, the Water hen. Common. Brought to the 
markets in winter. 

OStt^ BO^ftlOA. 

ihUea ktra^ the Coot* Common. 

Pfymoitth, 1837. 



iStoaMwiwiV Mrdt of Wiitem Africa. 
REVIEWS. 

AAt« !• !• Naturalist^s Library. Ornithology. Vol. VII. Birds 

^ J^esiern Africa. By W. Swainson, Esq. Small 8vo, pp. 286, 

S4>coloured plates. Edinburgh, Lizars; London, Highley; 18S7. 

% Ornithological Illustrations. Sir William Jardine and 

P. S. Selby, Esq. New Series. Edinburgh, Lizars ; London, 

Highley; 1837. 

Some of the valuable ornithological publications under¬ 
taken during the last few years appear to have met with a 
degree of public encouragement more nearly commensurate 
with the labour and cost attendant upon their production, 
than is but too frequently the case with expensive works of a 
scientific character; and, at the present time, there is no 
brandh of natural history to the elucidation of which so much 
original talent and comprehensive acejuirement is being di¬ 
rected as ornithology. Mr. Gould, now on the eve of com¬ 
pleting his splendid work on the birds of Europe, has just 
commenced an illustrated synopsis of the birds of Australia, 
which will present us with a vast accession of new species, 
on a scale very different to that oi‘ his former publications, 
since it combines the three desirable features of utility, con¬ 
venience} and economy; and will, therefore, come within the 
reach of many who may not be familiar with his previous 
contributions to science. 

Sir William Jardine and Mr. Selby, having finished the 
third vdume of their Illustrations in Oniithology^ are now 
engaged upon a new series having the same object in view, 
that of delineating new and interesting species ^ : in addition 
to which there is the forthcoming workof Mr.Yarrell; and, if 
ever the art of woodcutting has been exhibited in perfection, 
as adapted to the illustration of zoological subjects, it is in 
the exquisite representations of raptorial birds which are to 
appear in his first number. 

Before us lies a volume on the birds of Western Africa, by 
Mr. Swainson, whose pen, we all well know, has not been idle 
of late; so that, without attempting to enumerate the various 
important Continental works now in progress, it is plain that, 
at least in one department of zoology, there is no deficiency 
of labourers. 

Most of our readers, we presume, are familiar with the 
delightful series of volumes forming the Naturalist^s Library; 
and we think they will not be disappointed with the perusal of 

* The first number of this series contains the following species i —- P^mb 
apivoruBj Hypsipetes ganebut Br^c^us entil6tus, lantnoclncla squam&til, 
Coliimbaprfnceps, Cnx Yair^llil. The size of the work is iooperial quarto, 
and the l^ates are to be principally executed by Mr. Lear. 
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the one under noticei if, from an acquaintance with any part 
of the series, they have derived amusement or instruction. 

Mr. Swainson has executed his task in a manner that indi¬ 
cates no superficial acquaintance with the subject of his 
treatise, whilst be possesses the power of communicating his 
information in a manner that cannot be otherwise than 
attractive, even to those who may not yet have advanced one 
foot upon the threshold of scientific enquiry. He tells us 
that it has been his object not only to make the voluiiie 
popular, but of some permanent value and scientific autho« 
rity; and a glance at the numerous and beautiful delineations 
which adorn the work, will amply testify that his attempt has 
not been a failure. The elegant forms, and rich hues, exhi* 
bited by many of the birds here figured, owe nothing to the 
touch of imagination. The drawings have all been taken from 
original specimens ; and, though but few of the species can be 
said to be entirely new, yet many of them have been hitherto 
bht slightly known, or imperfectly described. In his intro¬ 
ductory remarks, Mr. Swainson has touched upon that most 
intensely interesting field for philosophical investigation, the 
geographical distribution of species: first, with r^erence to 
the whole globe; and, secondly, with regard to that portion of 
it more immediately connected with the subject of bis volume; 
and, though his views upon this subject in some degree involve 
the consiaeration of those peculiar laws which are thought by 
him to obtain throughout the whole animate world, and to 
the demonstration of which his energies have been so unceas¬ 
ingly directed; yet their discussion is by no means forced 
upon the reader’s attention to a greater extent than is neces¬ 
sary, simply to explain the author’s principle of arrangement. 

At p. 156. we have a description and plate of the crim¬ 
son nutcracker (Loxia ostrina VieiL^ Pyren&ites sanguineus 
Swain,)y both of which we should like to place before our 
readers, could we only transfer to our pages the result of 
Mr. Swainson’s pencil as readily as we now do that of his 
pen: — 

It may nafbly be affirmed that this extraordinary bird has the thickest 
and most massive bill in .the feathered creation. Both mandibles, indeed, 
are of an enormous size; but, contrary to what we find in the generality 
of birds, the under one is even still more powerful than jthe upper. What 
are the nuts or seeds, the breaking of which requires such an amasing 
strength of bill, is perfectly unknown; but they must be of a stone^like 
haiKMis. This is proved by another eircumstance, which fbrUier shews 
that, however uncommon, this amazing development is not in the iqM 
degm superfluous. In the two specimens M*e have examined, one in th^ 
Pm musetim, the other in onr own, the edges of the upper nian^bl6,t^ 
eWl^iped Slid broken, obviously Ibom the difficulty which cri^ bird heii ej^pe- 
rienced in breaking some nuts of unttsual hardness, and Whi^h K has not 
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kem iM»l» i^iraiiipKih-TwMwwt k^tring iiiebilL He flkarpioodi^tdte 
beeeiof the ^ipfMr mtndible is, no doi^ highly uiefui in this open^ioi^ 
Iffdbehly jMrformtng the office of a canine tooth by snaking a first iadenU 
a8on in the mft, ivfieteby to procure n hold upon it; the injuries to the bill 
«ro also mm eonspiouous dose to tins tooth than further towards the 
% 

** The form of this bird constitutes its sub-genenc character. The biU 
resembles a perfect cone, tiie sides of which are quite straight, and in no¬ 
wise curved outwards. The upper mandible docs not project nt its tip 
beyond the under i it Is <fuite ontire, excepting a short and rather acute 
looth-like^p^ess close to its base, while the commissure or line formed 
by the Johiiag of the two mandibles is nearly straight; the nostrils are 
vertical, pierced behind tlie substance of the bill, but completely covered 
with the frontal featfiers, thus veiy much resembling those of the toucans. 
The wings are rather short and much rounded; the first quill is short, 
narrow, and spurious, about six-tenths of an inch in length ; the second tf 
half an inch snorter than tlie third, and this latter is equally lone with the 
fourth and fifth. The feet, without being robust, are large and slender; 
the middle toe very long, and exceeds, with its claw, the length of the tar^ 
•ns I the hind-claw is as long as its toe, as in many ix the acansorial birds, 
and 4Nilv falls short of the tarsus by about the tenth of an inch. The tail 
is broacf and much rounded. ^ 

^ The colouring of the plumage is rich and yet simple. The feathers of 
the whole head, neck, bre^t, upper tail-covers, and half way down the 
fkmks, are of a bright crimson, and appear glossy, m if polish^, but with¬ 
out anv coloured reflections. The tail is of a dull red, but the inner half 
of the lateral feathers are black ; the quills arc nearly so. All the rest of 
the plumage is a deep uniform sqiia brown. Bill, deep black; legs, brown ^ 
claws, long, slender, and but little curved. 

^ Total length, inches; bill from the gape, ^; wings, 2^; tail be¬ 
yond, 14 ; ftom the base, 2 ^; tarsus, jf.” 

Our author takes this opportunity of giving his readers a 
brief exposition of the principles of quinary classification: ~ 

** If^as naturalists conedve, the ty{)ical character of the finches is in tho 
ttreng^ and conic form of the bill, then the bird before us, possessing 
both in the most eminent degree of perfection (^g. 1.), must stand at the 
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bead of the entire family. And this is the view we have taken of itk sta¬ 
tion, resulting from the analysis of that division of tbflriches to which it 
unquestionably belong. Of ml the forms in other countries weyet know (£ 
h comes nearest to the South American hard-bil)s, ibrimng AeaubgmM 
Coepohnai while, on the other hand, there can be no quest^ we tniiii^ 
of its dose relationaliip to the sot^^enus ZJetiroidet: firom this we paaa to 
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froM wlridi ngtuw—ts toceCiiraigiteCtiier 
pr«^vi«iiC t^pe, t»y meuif of the hawHftiiches of temperate <Umatea 
{Caecoikrattiiffi) and the hard-l^ of South Americty CocctAorut* It is 
among these latter birds, indeedt that we have the nearest approaok to 
that Slow before us. The rndnal <iev«fofMMBeot and diiwinmann of the 
strength and form of the bifl in this dreuw ^un witi be made hstelligi- 
Ue by the foWantag ontliaas of the hills of tlm euagaaera vhioh eompose 
circlCa 

^ k is obvious that thcNn bills are the strongest whose mandibles are of 
aqiisi thiokness and of UBueual shortness x we consequeady find that k is 
the pre-eminent distinction of the two typicsl genera, PyrtnettcM^ fig. 1 , 
and Cooro 6 ono, fie. f.; all the others having the bill either more length¬ 
ened, or the under mandible much weaka* than the upper. But this 
change is nevertheless gradual. FyrenetUiy fig. 1., for instance, has the 
most conic bill of all, for it has no notch at the t4>* Then coaMs Def^ 
trcidn^ fig. 5 , putting on the appearance of a hombill or a buceroa, not 
only on the knobbed front, but in the situation of the nostrils; its bid is 
aoinethiog like the last, but it is less conic and more lengthened. From 
this form we pass to Spermophaga, fig. 4., where the bill has lets of 
the conic form than any of those now represented; its shape, in foot, is 
incermediate between that of Deriroidet and Coocothrausiet to which it 
leads. Coccothrauttet, again, fig. 3., has a remarkably strong i^ncr, but 
eomparatively a weak underr mandible, and Uie commissure is reguuupiy and 
^adually arched from the base. Some of the species, however, of Ooceom 
ooru$ have the under mandible rather the smallest, so that by these birds a 
passage is formed from one to the other. Coccodorut is nevertheless very 
difierent; for in the greater part of the species the two mandibles are per- 
jfectiy equal, 2 ., and the margins, instead of being curved, are sinuatecl; 
the upper one, moreover, has u very small but obvious tooth, which none 
of the other genera possess. Now, to unite this genus (which is strictly 
confined to the warm parts of America) with tliat of Pyrenette$^ there 
should be a si>eciei w'lth an unusually large bill, yet furnished with a 
notch; such a bird would obviously unite in itself the characters of 1 x)th 
gwen^ and such a bird we accordingly have in the Loxia Angolemui of 
Linnmus, erroneously supposed to inhabit Africa, but which we ourselves 
shot in the forests of America. We have chosen to illustrate this pro- 
gsesmofi by the form of the bill only, because this organ is the most 
obvious^ to the generality of students, and will admit of more accurate 
delineation; but this chain of connexion is equally apparent in the varia¬ 
tion of the wings and feet. We have thus presumptive ei^JeoNce of a 
circular group. Let us now see whether this group u natural ; that is, 
whether It will bear the test of comparison witn the orders of birds and 
the tribes of the Intenoret. The usual mode we have always adopted for 
this purpose is to place the genera in a column which corresponds to those 
which contain the groups represented, thus• 

SUB-FAMILY COCCOTHRAUSTINiE. 

1 . TvrioAL. 

jywfMvfo# - The most perfectly eonic bills. - - Ooniroiirvt. 

2. SOB^YPIGAL. 

Cfc^oiorm , • Bill notched at the tip. - - - - jQciitiroitrer. 

3. Aberuant. 

Cpccothravites - Wings long, tail forked, feet very short. 

^fjpgrmgp h gga « Bill most lengthened • . « TenmrotiM^ 

^ 3 ,^^ fWmgs short, feetlarge, very stroeg,^ - &wttew. 

I upper iwwidiWe curved above J 
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Bidbi of these cohimiw are drdes; because IPynmeiUi pesses into Bertro* 
idisf Just as the tribe of (knwroitrei passes into that or Scantoret. Thus 
we mid that the chief distinctions or each of the tribes of the perchers 
turn out to be the same as those of the group of Finches before us; that 
is, thev possess the same characters m addUvm to others which constitute 
them finches. It is only upon these principles, in fact, that we can ac« 
count for the glossy plumage, for instance, of the haw-finches; their very 
shot feet,—their broad, alriiough conic bills, — their pointed wings,—then: 
forked tail, — and their migratory habits; all which, as every one knows, 
are also the characteristics of the swallow family, and of all Fusiroth'ol 
birds. Those, on the other hand, which represent the Tenuiroitrei have 
the longest bills; and those, again, which typify the gallinaceous tribe, 
have the strongest feet and the shortest winp. All the s;>ecies of Cocco- 
borui^ however diversified in other respects, have a distinct notch (although 
small, and the tin not hooked, as in the tanagers) in the upper mandible; 
and this, we all know, is the great distinction which separates the DefUi» 
rotfrei from the Conirostret, Numerous other analogies might be here 
pointed out, strengthening the accuracy of the above arrangement; but it 
is (juite nee^ess to proceed further. The clue being now given, the ex- 
penenced ornithologist will be at no loss in following it up; while the 
student will thus have an example he can comprehend, of that tytlevnaiic 
order of variation in all animals which the discoveries of every year more 
and more demonstrate as the fundamental principle of the great plan of 
creation.’* 

Strange as it may appear, it does sometime!^ happen that 
the experienced ornithologist, having obtained the clue, finds 
himself suddenly put to the right about whilst following 
it up; and, in the identification of columns with circles, the 
student will find an order of variation, the comprehension of 
which, if it does nothing more, will at any rate have a tend- 
en^ to strengthen his conceptive faculties. 

Through the entire range of human investigation into the 
laws of nature, we shall probably not succeed in meeting with 
so singular an anomaly as the opposite opinions entertained 
upon uiose views of natural arrangement first made public by 
MacLeay, and subsequently sustained by the observations of 
other naturalists. 

We are told, on the one hand, by men distinguished for 
zoological attainments of the most solid and comprehensive 
nature, the greater part of whose lives has been devoted to 
the investigation of the affinities existing between the subjects 
of that science; men whose competency to decide upon the 
identity or relations of species would never have been ques¬ 
tioned, if no system were involved in their decisions, that the 
quinary distribution is displayed from the highest to the 
lowest groups of animated beings, and stamped in characters 
so legible, that little less than wilfiil blindness is the barrier 
opposed to its admission as the only true basis of natural 
systematic arrangement. 

On the other hand, we see individuals who have had 
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equally exienstve t^ortunities for observation, possessing, 
apparently, the same mental powers for enabling them to 
draw legitimate inferences from the facts brought before 
them; men whose general attainments are in no respect in«- 
ferior to tliose above mentioned, who can only trace this said 
quinary principle in the diseased or perverted imaginations 
of those who uphold it. 

Whether &cts have really evolved the theory, or the 
theory elicited the facts, is quite immaterial, provided it 
can be shown that the one is consistent with the other. It 
a|ipeara to us somewhat surprising, considering the general 
famring of the question in connexion with the advancement 
of science, that so little should have been done by those who 
deny that these principles of classification have any found¬ 
ation in nature. If some competent naturalist would give 
a general summary of all that has been urged in support 
of the quinary system, and all that has been and can be 
brought to l)ear against it, limiting the evidence on either 
side, as much as possible, to matters of fact, many there are 
who would gladly avail themselves of the information which 
might thus be afforded; and, in the present posture of afiairs, 
sura a volume would be no insignificant contribution to 
science. 

As we are upon the subject of classification, in connexion 
with quinary groups, it may not be out of place to notice a 
communication published in the Inst number of the Natu-> 
7^alist (certainly the best article that has appeared in that 
periodical), from the pen of Mr. Thomas Allis, curator of 
the York Museum, upon the claim which the Columbidae 
have to rank with the Pav6nidee, Tetraonidm, and other 
i^milies in the order Ras<Ves; and, as we know that the 
writer has ample materials to aid him in this enquiry, and 
having a high opinion of his powers of accurate observation, 
we consider his remarks especially worthy of notice. After 
pointing out in detail tlie wide distinctions in habits and ana¬ 
tomical characters between the Columbidm and other families, 
he observes: — 

now come to the points of agreement between the 
Basores and the Columbida. Here I find mysqlf quite at 
&ultt and shall be glad of the friendly assistance of my 
readers; for I find a total absence of that kind of resem¬ 
blance, either in habit, function, form, or internal structure, 
which I think ought invariably to accompany the ffi^rent 
families of one order. Indeed, the only points of similarily 
I con discover between them are, that the one is prineipaUyt 
and the other entirely, a vegetable feeder; and that they each 

VoL.I.—No. 6. N. 8. B B 
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Ulite a menibmcitts crop as well as a cartilaginous one, and a 
i^ard. Even these are shared by several other families of 
pii^dsl and the membranous crop of the Rawres and the 
CokmAida dUFers in shape: in the former it is globular; in 
this latteri composed of two lobes. 

^ PoDonida and Tetraonida are said by Selby to constitute 
the typical forms of the Rasores; Cracidte^ Stnithionidm^ and 
Columbida:^ to be aberrant families of the same group. To 
^how in how unequal a degree they are entitled to the term 
aberrant^ I would observe, that out of seventeen distinct 


^ibts of agreement existing between the Pavonidee and the 
Tetraonida^ the Cracidee agree with them in fourteen, the 
Struthionidee in seven, and the Columbida in only one. 

To make the order Rasores consist of these five families 


mpears to me very incongruous, and to arise more from a 
desire of adapting them to the exigences of a preconceived 
theory, than from any natural affinities observable between 
them. A circle, composed of families differing so greatly in 
the amount of their aberrations, presents, according to my 
ideas, chasms so extensive and frightful between the different 
fiimilies of which it is composed, as not at all to accord with 
the beautiful order of Nature.’^ 


In closing our remarks upon the Birds of fVestern Africa^ 
we cannot help regretting that the term natural,*’ as applied 
tQ the quinary system, should not have been avoided in a work 
intended in some measure to be elementary. We say this 
without meaning to express any opiirion as to the merits or 
demerits of Mr. Swainson’s views, but simply from a con* 
viction that the first steps of the student in natural history 
should, if possible, be divested of ideas which are not in 
strict accordance with established facts. At any rate he should 
be told, that the system called natural by some, is deemed rm* 
natural by others, and not receive an unjust bias in favour of 
those principles of classification which may or may not be 
(bund to have a real existence in nature. 


Art. II. Beauties tf the Country; or^ Descriptions if Rural 
Cusiomsf Objects^ and Scenery. By Thomas Miller, Author of 
^ A Day in the Woods," London, Van Voorst, 

In opening this book, we do not find plates or deacriptioni 
of either new animals or plants. The author dwells upon 
the trees and flowers that beautify the earth, and the crea¬ 
tures that sport upon its surface; but he does not deem 
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hi^iself bound to treat of them in tlie order of their naturajl 
affinities. For aught that we can gather from what he has 
written, he may be in happy ignorance the circular system 
or the quinary distribution of anknals. The natural or artifictal 
classification of the vegetable world may never have been the 
subject of this enquiry; and the volume may not, therefore, 
engage die attention of scientific naturalists; but it embodies 
the sentiments and emotions of a mind capable of appreciating 
in the most exalted degree those sources of eqjoyment that 
spring from the contemplation of natural objects, when asso¬ 
ciated with the acknowledgment of that power by which tliey 
have been created and are upheld. We could say much ifi 
praise of this volume, did our limits permit us; and think 
we could show that, indirectly, it is as valuable a contribution 
to science as some works that come before us with a definite 
quantum of new information: but we must not extend our 
notice further than by a short extract: — 

** Some have wrongly fancied that a life passed in the counti^ must be 
devoid of interest. Such would be the case with those whose days had 
been spent in a constant state of excitement; but how happily and u^ulily 
life may be passed even in apparent solitude, let the works of Gilbert 
M^ite and Bewick testify. To watch the progress of flowers, their periods 
of apiiearing, their different forms and qualities, the numerous insect tribei 
that nover around and within them; the habits of birds, the various forms 
of their nests, their departure aud return; the diflerent customs of animals, 
and the variety of trees, —are, in my estimation^ far more contjnu^ 
sources of amusement and delight than either criticising an a^or or ap« 
plauding an operfMlancer. The latter grow irksome,—tiiey are always or 
nearly Uie same — if they vary it is but in attitude or voice; while the 
former are daily revealing some new wonder — something is discovea^pd 
that adds to our knowledge — wc gain another triumph over Nature—we 
progress in wisdom, and are led to admire and understand more the pfb^ 
auctions of the Omnipotent. We bring a bird into a city, imprison k hr a 
cage — it sings — we are delighted with its music; and what more should 
we know respecting its habits, had there not been men who, haviof watched 
it in its secret haunts, can tell us its food, how it builds, what time it visits 
our country, and when it departs ? But, even in spite of all this dm id* 
vestigarion, we are in ignorance, and volumes have been written, and wise 
men pussled, to discover tlie hiding-place of the swallow, a bird that 
resides with us during the summer, and then departs we know not whither, 
even now. What is it but an acquuntance with Nature that has pre¬ 
vented us foom worshipping the forms of animals, and kneeling down to 
the sun, moon, and stars, like the heathen of old ? Even in England our 
ancestors oflbred up adoration to the oak, and paid reverence to the 
mistletoe. I believe that religion is Btrenathened by contemplating Nature; 
that an investigation of its wonders, and a knowledge of the order and 
harmony which reign throughout the whole, have done much to prove the 
great goodness and wisdom of God — and that, when we have once bfgun 
to admire this wonderful creation, we shall not foil to revemaee the 
Creator.** 
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A»f. in. Zur Naturgeschichtct Spc. On the Natural History 
the Genus Cktlandra^ with the Description of a new Species^ Ca- 
landra Sommeri. By Dr. Hermann Burmeiiter. 4to, page8» 
with one coloured plate. Berlin, 1837* 

The writings of Dr. Rurmeister, as a first-rate entomolo- 
riat, are already so well known in this country from his 
JHtmdbuch der EnfomologiCf translated by Mr. Shuckard, and 
Iw his admirable memoir upon the anatomy of the larva of 
CalofiK^ma sycophantn, published in the Transactions (f the 
Entomological Society^ tliat a new work from his pen and 
pencil will be welcomed by entomologists. The genus Ca- 
l&ndra is the subject of this new memoir; and, when it is 
remembered that those destructive insects the corn weevil 
(Cal. palmarum), the rice weevil (Cal. oryzie), the palm 
weevil (Cal. palniarum), and the tamarind weevil (Cal.Tama- 
rdndi Christy in Trans. Enf. &r.), are all referable to this 
genus, it may be well f)resurned that the subject will lose 
none of its interest in the hands of Dr. Rurmeister, who has 
entered very fully into the natural history and other pe¬ 
culiarities of the genus, accompanied by several interesting 
tables, exhibiting the geographical range of the difierent 
species, on a plan which, if applied to other large groups, 
would furnish some admirable results in this too much neg¬ 
lected part of the science. 

The new species of Calandra described by Dr. Rurmeister 
resides in the trunks of Encephalurctus Altensteinii, at the 
Cape of Good Hope, and is thus characterised ; — Caldndra 
Sommeri : nigra, pronotovittato; clytris punctato-striatis; stria 
secunda et tertia puncto post medium luteo-fusco. Long, 
lin. to. 

This insect, brought from the Cape by M. Thorey (who 
has large collections of insects for sale at Hamburg), is 
described by Dr. Rurmeister in ail its states. The larva is 
remarkable for having the extremity of tlie body terminated 
by a furcate appendage. The internal anatomy of the larva 
is figured with great care; highly magnified representations 
of the nervous system, and of the digestive organs, being given 
in the plate. 


SHORT MISCELLANEOUS COMMUNICATIONS. 

Zoology (f Central Africa. — Our readers will be gratified 
to hear that the splendid collection of objects, illustrative of the 
zoology of Central Africa, formed during the progress of the 
late exploring expedition, has just arrived in this country. 
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under the charge of Dr. Andrew Smith, and will shortly be 
open to the inspection of the public. In our notice of Dr. 
Smith’s report (Vol. I. p. 98. n. s.), we stated that this ex¬ 
pedition was sent out by a Society formed at Cape Town, in 
188S, for the purpose of adding to the scanty information 
extant upon the geography, natural history, and interior 
resources of Southern Africa; and the present collection, 
thus obtained, has been sent to this country, in the hope of 
raising a fund, by its public exhibition in London, that will 
enable the Society to carry its object still further into 
effect, by fitting out another expedition. The fact of there 
being three species of rhinoceros would alone render the 
exhibition very attractive to all who ore interested in natural 
history; but, considering the circumstances under which the 
collection was obtained, and the sole purpose for which it is 
now exhibited, we are sure that every one having the ad¬ 
vancement of science at heart must feel an interest in visiting 
it^ and in that way contributing to the promotion of those 
objects contemplated by the Society to which it belongs.* 

Zoological S^iety of London. — The Council of the Zoolo¬ 
gical Society of London, in the course of last year, determined 
upon offering annual medals, or an equivalent sum in moneyt 
as premiums for the introduction into this country of scarce 
animals, and for other subjects connected with zoology. It 
was resolved that, in 1837, the premiums should be given to 
the importer of a pair of musk oxen; or a specimen of the 
hippopotamus, male or female; or a pair of the Ornitho- 
rh^'nchus paraddxus. To the breeder of the greatest number 
of curassows in the year 1837. To the importer of a male 
and female Indian pheasant, of a species not already alive in 
this country. To the breeder of the best specimens of Indian 
fowls in the year 18S7. To the breeder of the most rare or 
most interesting foreign quadruped in the year 1837. To 
the writer of the best essay on the care and treatment of the 
species of the genus Felis in confinement. 

The first week in July is fixed for the distribution of this 
year’s premiums; and the regulations under which candidates 
will be entitled to claim them may be had on application at 
the Society’s office in Leicester Square. — Ed. 

Editorial Note relative to PapUio Podalirius. — Tn the last 
volume of the Magazine of Natural Histopy^ p. 599., there is 
a communication from Mr. Dale, respecting the occurrence 
of Papilio Podalirius in Britain. He remarks, at p. 333. 
Vol. HI., I gave the different authorities for considering P. 

* It is intended to exhibit the collection at the Egyptian Hall, Picca¬ 
dilly. 
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Podalirius as British. Mr. Stephens chose to consider this 
< ateurdf’ givinff) as a reason^ tnat it was a geographical ini- 
possibility.” Mr. Stephens, in the succeeding Numlier of the 
Magazine, p. 643., stated that the opinion given by liim upon 
the indigenous nature of the above insect, and referred to by 
Mr. Dale, was published two years prior to the paper of the 
latter gentleman in the Magazine qf Natural Histoi'y^ vol iii. 
p« SSS. It appeared, therefore, that Mr. Dale had been 
guilty of “a gross misstatement” and ‘‘palpable absurdity.” 

In commencing the new series of the Magazine at the begin¬ 
ning of the present year, among tlie manuscript communica¬ 
tions was a letter of Mr. Dale’s, in answer to Mr. Stephens, 
which we were led to put on one side, from an apprehension 
that its publication would not settle the point in dispute, and 
from a wish to exclude any matter involving a personal re¬ 
criminatory discussion. Upon a reconsideration of the sub¬ 
ject, we feel that, os Mr. Stephens animadverted upon Mr. 
Dale in very severe terms, the present letter ought not to 
have been withheld; and we therefore now publish it entire. 
It is clear that Mr. Dale committed an error witli regard 
to dates; but, as it was one which did not affect the real 
question at issue, wc think that there was no occasion for the 
comments which accompanied Mr. Stephens’s correction. —- 
Ed. 

“ Inseci's. PapUio Podalirius is a British Insect. — As the 
colour which Mr. Stephens has given to my observations may 
lead those who are unacquainted with me to believe that I 
have not the high regard for truth which he pretends to, I 
trust I shall be excused for clearing away the mist which 
he, as nsmlf has so disingenuously introduced in the place of 
argument It is true that Mr. Stephens’s volume was pub¬ 
lished before your Vol. III., where I gave the different 
authorities for P. Podalirius being British; but it is equally 
true that those authorities, or most of them, had been printed 
at various times elsewhere, and that Mr. Stephens had the 
free and unlimited use of my MSS., which contained the 
dates and localities above alluded to, long prior to the publi¬ 
cation of his first volume. This quibble, therefore, of the 
learned author of the Illustrations no more affects the question 
than his having quoted Ray ♦ incorrectly, nor having omitted 
part of his own words, f It was the imputation cast upon 
myself, and those who liad avowed the belief that P. Podalirius 
was British, that I disdained; and I now ask, whether he has 
proved the tmth of his assertions, and the absurdity of those 

* It is * Prope Liberaum portum in Etruria, invenimus aique^ &c. — 
It is ^ any longer as a British species.* (lUuiLy* 
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who» guided W reason and fact8» differed from him ? The 
truth 18 , Ist. That, with regard to its northern range, Mr. 
Stephens, as heretofore, is incorrect in his assumption; as it 
extends in Prussia to the parallel of York, and in Russia to 
that of Edinburgh. Sdly. That those who were personally 
acquainted with the late Dr. Abbot do not entertain a doubt 
of the truth of his having taken the specimen that I possess, 
as stated in the preface to Lepidoptcra Britannica (1803); 
and, Srdly. It is presumed that Mr. Stephens is too wary to 
doubt the integrity of the gentleman who took the specimen 
figured by Mr. Curtis. — */. C. Dale. Dec. 12. 1836. 

“ P.S.-—From ‘a slip of Mr. Stephends |>en* (?), his anrwer 
(No. 68. p. 64S.) to mine (p. 599.) is dated Oct. SJ. 1886; 
whereas No. 67. (containing my notice) is poUerior to that; 
viz. Hao. 1836. Another proof of his usual correctness.” 

Mr. Gray's Genera of MActradcc. — It is always desirable to 
publish the characters of new species and genera as soon as 
they are determined; eince the time of their appearance in 
print is referred to as deciding the right of priority when 
difierent naturalists have described the same things. We have 
therefore given below the genera into which Mr. Gray divides 
the Mdctradm, being obliged to postpone his paper on that 
family owing to the cuts, with which it will be illustrated, not 
being finished.— Ed. 

1. SoissoDX^sifA Gray. Ligament external, in a slit. 

e. Ma^otra • - Ligament external, in a mar^nal groove. 

Ligament subextemal, marginal, not separated 
from the cartilage. 

8. Spi^sula Gray • a. Hinder lateral teeth double and single. 

4. Lutra'ria - - 6. Hinder lateral teeth single or wanting. 

Ligament internal, in the same cavity as the 
cortila^. 

5. Mcu'nia Gray - a. Lateral teeth simple. 

6. Gna^thodon Gray b. Front lateral toom hatchet^haped. 

EtUomological Instruction in France. — M. Victor Audouin, 
professor oi entomology at the Jardin des Plantes, commenced 
a course of lectures upon the natural history of insects on 
April 10. last, continuing it three times each week; in which 
he particularly illustrated the natural historv of those insects 
which are obnoxious to agricultural procfuctions, to fiireat 
trees, and to horticulture: he also described the lili^its of the 
various species which attack domestic animals, and man him¬ 
self I closing his lectures with those species which are useful on 
account of the various products which they yield in medicine, 
agriculture, or the arts. This course of lectures, so much 
more interesting than the ordinary routine of entomcdogtcal 
lectures, attracted a great number of persons engaged in 
liortlcultural and other similar pursuits, as well as many 
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amateurs of insects^ who were delighted at finding that the 
subject was capable of being made so full of instruction and 
interest —J. O, W. 

Suggestion qf Improvement in Hooker^s leones Plantarum. — 
As a subscriber to Sir W. J. Hooker’s leones Plantarum^ 
now in course of publication) I am induced to suggest an im¬ 
provement. Is it not a pity that the plates are uncoloured ? 
The value and utility of the work would be incalculably ad¬ 
vanced if this was the case; and, to render it still what it 
was intended (a cheap work, within the reach of all), I 
would propose that the plates should be partially coloured^ 
like those in the Companion to the Botanical Magazine, This, 
I presume, would not increase the expense very materially; 
and surely no one would object to pay an additional price for 
such a great acquisition to the value and utility of the work. 
— a 1837. 

Preservation qf Sheppey Fruits, — Several questions have 
been brought forward, in former Numbers of the Mag, Nat, 
Hist,f by some of your correspondents, as to the best method 
of preserving from decomposition the fossil fruits and wood 
of the London clay found at Sheppey; and various methods 
have been proposed with a view of attaining that object (Vol. 
VI. p. 280., and Vol. IX. p. 550.). At. p. 490., Vol. IX., it 
is suggested, ihat^ after washing with turpentine and lamp-oil, 
a thin coatinff of isinglass in solution may be advantageously 
employed. On the 20th of last September, a friend brought 
me some of these fossils from Sheppey in pyrites, of which one 
specimen in particular was more affected by decomposition 
than the otliers. I immediately, afler cleaning, gave them a 
dressing of turpentine and lamp-oil, recommended by Mr. 
Hill (Vol. IX. p. 380.), and laid them in the open air to dry; 
but, in only two days after this, I found decomposition begin¬ 
ning afresh, the sulphate of iron forming upon them. I 
removed them into the house, wiped the lamp-oil clean off, 
and then gave them a coating of dissolved isinglass and spirits 
of wine; and, at the end of seven months after this simple 
process, I find that they are perfectly free from the lightest 
appearance of decomposition; and have every reason to con¬ 
clude that, for the purposes of the cabinet at least, this pro¬ 
cess for their preservation will be found sufficient. On 
applying the lamp-oil, I found it of little or no use in this 
instance: it will not dr^, it fills up the fibrous appearance on 
the outside of the fossils, and almost destroys their beauty. 
The quality of the isinglass obviates this completely; and it 
dries almost instantaneously.— John Brawn, Stanxmy^ near 
Colchester^ April 19. 1837. 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 

Art. I. Obsenatiom on Woodcocks and Fieh^res breeding in 
Scotland. By Gboroe Fairholmb, &q. 

Ik a p^pei' signed W. L., in the Number for March last, of 
your instructive Magazine, 1 find some remarks upon the 
breeding of woodcocks in i^Ikirkshire, and in other parts 
Scotland. Having had an opportunity of occasionally making 
some observations on the habits of these birds during the 
breeding season, I beg to place at your disposal the following 
notes upon the subject. 

It seems very certain, that some change has taken place 
within the last twenty years, either in the countries towards 
the north, where woodcocks usually bree^ or in our own 
climate; as we can now no longer; aa we used to do, attribute 
a summer woodcock to the aoeidental circumstance of its 
having been disabled at the usual season of migration, and 
having been thus (breed to act contraiy to its natural migratory 
instinct; for in some ports of Scotlaiw they are becom^ not 
at all uncommon in summer. 

1 spent the greater part of 18S5 in Aberdeenshire, where 
occasional instances have long been known of woodcocks in 
summer, but not in such numbers as may now be seen. In 
the woods of Moneymusk and Castle Forbes, nests have from 
time to time been found. It was at the latter place, and 
dming a late evenine walk in an extensive oak wood, with 
hazel and other bruwwood, that my attention wa^ (first par¬ 
ticularly called to this subject. It was quite in the dusk whoi 
I hear^ at intervals, a low eroakine so much like that offrog%^ 
tliati .attnbntmg it to that cause, 1 took no fiirther notice of 
it: but on a subsequent evening I found that, instead of on 
the ground, this croaking was over head, and proceeded from 
a bird on tM wing. The flight was so heavy and slow, that 
VoL. I,—No. 7. N. I. c c 
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1 at fir»t imagined it was an owl or a goatsucker, the former 
being commonly, and the latter occasionally, seen in that woocL 
I afterwards found, however, on seeing several of these birds 
at an earlier hour in the evening, that they were woodcocks, 
and that four or five couple of them circled the wood every 
evening, being on the wing for an hour or two at a time, with 
a varied flight; sometimes rapid and pursuing each other, 
uttering a sharp, but not very loud, whistling note; and some¬ 
times slow and flapping, when an incessant low croaking w^as 
kept up by each individual, often not unlike the purring of a 
cat, or the noise of a spinning wheel. From this time, through¬ 
out the summer, I could on any evening, between five and nine 
o’clock, see several cocks rise, generally from the lower and 
moister parts of a large wooded hill, of which a high peak in 
the centre overlooks the whole. Tlie notes gradually censed, 
as the season advanced ; and I rather imagine that these cir¬ 
cular flights also gradually ceased, though, in the course of oiu* 
walks, cocks were often flushed, until the more usual season 
arrived, when they no longer excited so much attention. I have 
often seen these woodcocks approaching me, in low covered 
walks, and so little alarmed as almost to brush my hat with their 
wings, as they quietly passed over my head, lliis seemed to 
me to be the hour of feeding on the wing, at least their flight 
so much resembled that of night birds which feed on moths, 
&c., that the probability of this occurred to me, although I arn 
aware that their usual food is found upon the ground, amongst 
damp leaves and moist grass. It is by the knowledge of this 
low flight of the woodcock in the covered alleys and walks of 
the forest, that the foreign poacher takes such numbers of them 
in nets set for the purpose; and I could often have caught 
them in a common hoop-net, as they passed me. 

1 have long been acquainted, as a sportsman, with the usual 
peaceful habits of the woodcock, during its winter residence 
in our climate; but I never, at that season, heard any sound 
but that of its wings on being flushed. I imagine, therefore, 
^at the low croaking and the occasional whistle are peculiar 
to the period of incubation, like that singular noise made by 
the snipe in spring, as it descends rapidly in the air, during its 
circuitous flight over its native morass. 

With Regard to the nests of the woodcocks to which I 
have alluded, I tiever took any trouble to search for them, not 
wishing to disturb them, end because I had already more than 
once seen both eggs and young ones. I have no doubt what¬ 
ever of the fact mentioned by your correspondent W. L., of 
the old bird$ occasionally carrying their young in their claxn. 
1 onceflUsAi^ aaold woodcock and three young ones, in the 
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woods at Dunkeld; and) observing the old one carrying some¬ 
thing in its clawS) I gave a shout, supposing that it was a 
hawk) for the purpose of nfaking it drop what I then took for 
its pre}\ It iiad the desired effect: the obiect fell, and I 
immediately ran and picked up a young and ill-fledged wood¬ 
cock, which) like some poor sickly infant, had become but the 
more anxious mother’s more anxious care. She alighted and 
rose repeatedly around me, with that wonderful and admirable 
instinct (so like the reasoning power) which is displayed by 
wild ducks, partridges, and some other birds, pretending to 
be wounded, to withdraw my attention from her young. 

It is highly probable, that woodcocks may thus gradually 
become naturalised to our summer climate, especially if, like 
salmon, swallows, and many other creatures, they form a 
predilection for their native districts, and return to them at 
the breeding season. 

While upon this subject, I may add that the woodcock is 
not the only migratory bird that now occasionally breeds in 
this kingdom. For several years past fieldfares have bred in 
Scotland, a circumstance, I believe, altogether unheard of 
amongst old observers of nature. In the spring of 1885, while 
walking in the park of Mr. Scott of Gala, in Selkirkshire, I 
was surprised on seeing, so late in the season, a large flock of 
fieldfares chattering from tree to tree; when a gentleman who 
was with me, and who is remarkable for his acute observations 
on the habits of birds, asked me if I had ever seen their nests; 
offering to show me several within a very short distance. I 
gladly availed myself of this opportunity of seeing what was 
to me a new object, but which my friend had observed in that 
district for two or three years preceding. The nests were 
all placed in the clefts of trees, often at a considerable height 
from the ground, and very diflerent from the situation spoken 
of by the poet who, in describing the blanched bones of the 
battle field, makes the human skull a fitting hollow for the 
fieldfare’s nest. ' 

It is a fine object, to observe the female of this large bird 
seated fearlessly on her nest, her long tail projecting upwards^ 
and her large and mild black eye watching confidently the 
movements of those at hand. We stood for several minutes, 
in admiration of one in the cleft of a low dwarf apple tree in 
the garden ; and, being desirous of seeing the nest and eggs, 
it was not without almost pushing her off her nest, that I could 
induce her to quit it for a few minutes, to gratify my curiosity'* 

1 have, since, seen a nest of the same bird in Kent: but, in 
districts where the large mistletoe thrush is found, it requires 
some care to distinguish between the two; for both birds 

so 8 
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build) m the Mine situations) a grassy nest; and it is only on 
the wing) or in the hand) that the female can be readily dis¬ 
tinguish^* The plumage of the male birds, as well as their 
mcm of flight and note, is sufficiently distinct. 

In concluding these cursory remarks, which, probably, 
present nothing new to you, or worthy of insertion in your 
excellent periodical, I must correct one mistake into which 
your correspondent W. has fallen, in the beginning of his 
paper. He says, without any reservation : — “ There are no 
perch north of Perth, and no minnawsy but plenty of stickle¬ 
backs. No pike are to be found in the streams that fall into 
the west sea, nor in the lochs from which they flow.’' (p. 118.) 
This appears rather a startling and sweeping assertion, and 
would require more conclusive evidence than 1 have heard of 
to support it. With respect to the perch, the sticklebacks, 
and pike, I am not, at this moment, prepared to advance any¬ 
thing in opposition to the assertion : but, as to minnows^ I can 
assure him that the fishers on the Don, in Aberdeetishire, 
would be very sorry to be so summarily deprived of them, as 
they abound in that river, and, as elsewhere, form the best 
source of successful fishing for both young and old; for he 
that is at first ambitious of no higher game, will find it the 
best bait for both trout and salmon; and tlmugh frequently 
despised as too insignificant for the table, yet they might com¬ 
pete with wiite bait if procured in suiSicient numbers. 

As pike abound in Ireland, iu lochs and rivers which 
empty themselves on all hands into the sea, it would be a very 
singular and remarkable circumstance, if their existence in 
Scotland depended on the flow of the waters being to the 
eastwards 

May 23* 1637* 

[Iw a postscript to the above communication, Mr. Fairholme 
alludes to the initials only of correspondents being often at<- 
tached to articles, and remarlui: — In the statements otfactSf 
k would be welt if nomes were always given. In theoretical 
discttssions the contrary may not be without its use, as a change 
of opinion may be more easily adopted.” We entirely coin¬ 
cide with the justness of this observation; and though it rarely 
Kappens that statements appear in this Magaxine, autbenticatea 
by the kihiats only of parties unknown to us, yet we most 
Isincerely wish that correspondents would always allow their 
names to appear, unless there be some ostensible reason for 
coacealmcBt ~ 
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Art. IL On the Structure of the Fossil Saurians* (From the **Pa- 
l«eologica zur Geschichte der Erde und ihrer Geachopfe; von 
Hermann von Meyer. Frankfort, 1832.) Translated by G. F. 
Richardson, Esq., Curator of the Sussex Royal Insututiou, 
and Mantellian Museum, Brighton. Communicated by Gideon 
Mantell, Esq., LL.D. KR.S. 

{Concluded fro^n p. 293.) 

B. Saurians with Limbs simlar to thone of the large lerrestrkd Mauundheu 
1. Mboalosau'rcs. 

Under this name Professor Buckland of Oxford has made 
known the remains of one of the most gigantic of animals. In 
all probability, its length must have been from SO to 45 French 
feet. The teeth are very like those of the Oeosa&rus; flat, 
pointed, bent backwards, and furnished with two finely seiv 
rated edges, of which the foremost is somewhat stronger than 
the other. The teeth appear to stand in tolerably well-closed 
alveoli, and the replacing tooth breaks through the jaw and 
the alveoli on the inner side. The teeth, indeed, are not 
united to the jaw; in which respect the animal bears a re¬ 
semblance to the Monitor. Yet, notwithstanding this similarity 
of the teeth with those of the Geosaurus, the structure of the 
rest of the skeleton diifers very considerably. Among the 
bones yet found, some remind us of the Crocodile, others of 
the Monitor, while others have not yet been sufficiently de¬ 
termined. The beak appears to have been straight and elon¬ 
gated. The width of the vertcbrie, at present discovered, 
exceeds their length by a third; they arc contracted in the 
middle, as in Streptosp6ndylus. Both surfaces are plane: 
•the spinous process is moderately high, and somewhat qua¬ 
drangular, and the transverse processes are tolerably long. 
The ribs have a head, and a tubercle similar to that of the 
Crocodile. The metacarpal and metatarsal bones remind us, 
at the first view, rather of tlie large terrestrial Mamm&lia (for 
instance, the Hippopotamus) than of the Saurians. 

2. Igua'nodon Mantell, 

Sdll more remarkable than the animal just mentioned, and 
even more dissimilar to the existing Saurians, is the Igudnodon 
described by Mantell. Its teeth bear marks of detrition, like 
some of those of the herbivorous Mammalia. Cuvier tbo^ht 
some of them similar to the incisors of the Rhinoceros. The 
largest tooth' is 20 times larger than the tooth of the living 
Iguana. The teeth are variously formed, according to their 
situation and their degree of use. In the young animal they are 

cc 3 
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hollow, but become solid and fill out with age. They usually 
possess two edges, which are serrated, and united in a sharp 
'^point. Teeth of this creature were also found with the edge 
worn smooth; these are similar to the canine teeth, or lateral 
incisor teeth, of the Tapir, or other animals with short canine 
teetli. The formation of the teeth appears to have proceeded 
laterally. When the new tooth was sufficiently developed, it 
forced the old one out, and took its place. Of the jaws or 
the skull no part has yet been found.A horn, however, 
similar in form to the smaller horn of the llhinoceros, but 
without being connected by a bony attachment like the horns 
in the Mammalia, is referred to this Saurus. This part is 
analoj^us to the horn, or protuberance, of the Iguana of St. 
Domingo. The vertebrse which are believed to belong to 
this animal are furnished with strong and stout processes: 
the one surface is almost flat, the other somewhat depressed; 
both are indistinctly quadrangular. A sacral vertebra re¬ 
sembles the first sacral of the Monitor, except that both sur¬ 
faces are somewhat concave; an inferior spinous process, or 
chevron bone, and a clavicle, more nearly resemble these 
bones in the living Iguana than in tlie fossil Megalosaurus. 
The limbs of this animal were of enormous size: the animal 
itself must have been colossal. The bones subsequently found 
in the Isle of Wight satisfactorily confirm these suppositions. 
A metacarpal bone is twice as broad as that of the Elephant, 
being 6 in. long, and weighing 6 lb. f 

C, Sauriant with Limbs adapted for swimming* 

1. Ichtiiyosau'kus Kiinig, 

The bead most resembles that of the Lacertce. The beak, 
however, is elongated, and is almost wholly formed of the 
intermaxillary bones. The nasal orifices are placed, not as 
in the Gavial at the point of the beak, but at its commence¬ 
ment. The mechanism of hearing was simple and similar, to 
that of the Salamander, Sirenc, and Proteus. The most 
striking features are the enormous eyes, the sclerotica of 
which was strengthened by a circle of bony plates. This 
arrangement is more perfect in the Laedrtse than in the Birds. 
TTie aispositioii of the different bones of the lower jaw ap¬ 
proaches partly to that of the Lacertts, partly to that of the 

f A fragment of the Jaw, with rudiments of several teeth, has lately been 
discovers hy Dr. Man tell, and confirms his opinion ns to the analogy of 
the dentation of ^e Igii&nodon with that of tne Iguana. — Ed* 
f It is evident that the learned author had not seen Dr. Mantell's last 
work, the Geoh^ of the South-East England^ in which many new and 

importent facts, relating to the osteology of the Igu&nodon, arc stated. 
— JSd. 
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Crocodile. The Iona beak is armed with numerous teeth which 
stand in a common channel. The teeth are conical and pointed, 
and differ remarkably from each other in the differimt species. 
There were, probably, no palatal teeth. The apparatus of 
breathing was adapted for elastic air, since nothing similar 
to gills has been observed. The number of vertebr® occa¬ 
sionally exceeds 100. The form of the vertebrae is striking, 
considered as belonging to a Saurian animal, being similar to 
those of fish. Both surfaces are comparatively very concave, and 
the length of the vertebrae is small in proportion to their di¬ 
ameter. The ribs are inserted with a head, and an elevation 
in the vertebral processes adapted to this purpose. All the 
vertebrae from the head to the pelvis are furnished with ribs. 
The ribs are long, and united oppositely by ribs of the ab¬ 
domen, probably in a similar mode to the Cameleon and 
Anolis. The sternum and the scapula are essentially those of 
the Monitor and Ornithorhynchus; more broadly and more 
strongly, and I might say more pelvis-like, developed, since the 
pelvis itself is neither so strong nor so large. The single parts 
of the latter have not yet been sufficiently investigated : the 
hinder limbs were smaller and weaker than the anterior. The 
swimming apparatus consists, both in the hands and feet, of 
rows of small and fiat bones, similar to those of tlie Dolphin: 
these, however, were more numerous, and placed nearer each 
other. The Ichthyosauri were no better enabled to creep 
about on land, than Mammalia with limbs adapted for swim¬ 
ming can now do. The tail is about a fourth part shorter 
than the length of the trunk; and the head consists of about 
the fourth part of the total length. The structure of the 
cervical vertebras gives this creature the appearance of having 
no neck. 

As yet the following species only of the Ichthyosaurus have 
been oistinguished, the differences of which chiefly relate to 
the bones of the head, the teeth, the form and dimensions of 
the vertebrm, the number of the caudal vertebras, &c. 

a, IcHTHYOSAu'aus coMMU^Nis Dc la Heche et Conyb. 

According to Cony bear e, the length of this species is from 
5 to 15 feet. The teeth have a crown, which is conical and 
moderately pointed, somewhat bent and deeply striated. 

5. IcHTHYosAU^aus TENUlRO^STRli De la Bechc et Con^h, 

The teeth are more slender, and the beak is lonMt and 
thinner. This species does not attain one half me size 
to which the following arrive. In one individual of 
French feet, the head and tail occupy each a foot. Hie 
neck is so short, that it can scarcely be observed. The fore 
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jMtddld »f witft the humerus, in. long, and 5 in. broad; 
the hind paddle^ in length and breadth, somewhat less. 

c. IcHTHYOSAU^RUS platy'odon Dc !a Beche ei Conyh, 

According to Ck>nybeare, this species is the most colossal, 
and to it ^long the gigantic individuals. The crown of 
the teeth is flattened, and possesses on each side a cutting 
edge. These crowns are borne on a round and expanded 
shank or root. Dr. Davis has found in the neighbourhood 
of Bath a vertebra of this species, which measures 7 in. in 
diameter* There are jaws 8 ft. long. 

d. loHTnrosAU^RUS interste'dius De la Beche et Comyb. 

The teeth are more pointed, and less deeply striated, than 
in the I. commilnis, and less long than in the I. tenuirostris. 
This species does not attain half the size to which I. plat^o- 
don may arrive. 

e. Ichthvosau'rus Conyhcare. 

Conybeare observes that the cervical vertebrae of the Ichthy¬ 
osaurus from the Kinimeridge clay differ from those already 
mentioned, and therefore belong to another species. 

/ Ichthyosau'rus Cuvier, 

Cuvier mentions a ridge-shaped bone, which is very thick, 
and formed almost like a half moon, and whose two canals 
unite behind in a single transverse opening. He therefore 
conceives it to have belonged to none of the first four spe¬ 
cies. 

g. IcHTHYOSAU^RUa Harlan, 

Harlan describes remains which differ from tliose of the 
four Ichthyosauri established bv Conybeare, in the greater 
relative thickness of the dental bones: this species most 
.nearly approached the I. communis. The largest teeth are 
two mirds of an inch long, and elevated about three tenths 
above the jaw; the protruding part is thickly striated length¬ 
wise ; and in the concealed portion of the tooth are farther 
observed longitudinal lines. The tooth, from the basis to the 
point, is of a conical shape.** 

h. ICHTHYOSAU'aUS ORA^NDIPES Shorpc. 

On the 16th of April, 1830, Sharpe read to the Geological 
Society of London the description of a new species, which 
was found in the lias, 4 miles from Stratford upon Avon. 

* Harlan calls this species I. conifdrinis. The frament from which he 
described it came from Bristol. May it not be the Thecodontosaftrus of 
Dr. Mley end Mr. Stutchbury ? — Ed. 
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The animal measured 7 ft. From the atlas to the tail wei^ 
reckoned 52 vertebrae. A portion of the head» a scapula, and 
a fore paddle have been found; but none of the teeth. The 
length of the vertebrae is three fifths of its breadth. The 
paddle is very large, and, with the humerus, occupied one 
fifth of the length of the whole animal. The bones of the 
paddle are almost circular: characters which neither the 
I. communis, 1. tenuirostris, nor 1. interm^dius, possesses. 

2. Plesiosau^rus Conybeat'e. 

In this animal the extreme length of the neck must surprise 
us more than any other part of the structure: it is composed of 
upwards of SO vertebrae; a number far surpassing any cervical 
vertebrae yet known, even among birds. In the structure of its 
single parts this animal is somewhat nearer to the Saurians 
than the foregoing. From what is known of the head, it re¬ 
sembles that of the Lacortae, with characters of the Ichthyo¬ 
saurus and Crocodile. The beak is of moderate length; the 
nasal orifices are situated, probably, as in the Ichtbyosafirus ; 
the teeth are placed in distinct alveoli; they are also hollow 
below, and, like the Crocodile’s, contain within themselves the 
replacing teeth. Among the teeth of the lower jaw the fore¬ 
teeth, among those of the upper jaw the hind teeth, are 
stronger and longer than the rest. Twenty-seven alveoli have 
been reckoned on each side of the lower jaw. The general form 
of the teeth is long, pointed, somewhat bent, and grooved 
longitudinally. The teeth are probably different in the diP* 
ferent species: no satisfactory decisions, however, have yet 
been established, as regards this point The vertebrae resemble 
those of other Saurians more than do those of the Ichthyosau¬ 
rus. They are longer, and the surfaces are both slightly con¬ 
cave, and in the middle again a little convex. Many of the 
vertebrae possess two oval pits, or fossae, on their lower side; 
but the whole are not, as was first supposed, distinguished by 
this peculiarity. The form of the vertebrae somewhat ap¬ 
proaches that m the Teleosaurus and Metriorh^nchus. About 
90 vertebroe have been reckoned in the whole, of which 23 
belong to the tall, and about 35 to the neck. The insertion 
of the ribs was effected nearly as in the Crocodiles. The 
neck measured 5, the trunk probably 4, and the tail S, times 
the length of the head. Tlie opposite ribs were probably, 
like those of the Cameleon and Anolis, united by means of 
aMominal rib«» The sternum is formed differently from that 
ojF' Saurians, and even of the Ichthyosaurus. The pelvis is 
f ;^inly developed than in the forewing animal, and in 
l^embles, in a slight degree, that or the Land Tortoise» 
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and of most of the Mammdlia. The limbs were longer, and 
were provided with more pointed paddles, and were certainly 
more flexible than those of the Ichtbyosaiirus. The tail, 
from its shortness, does not remind us of a Saurian* The 
thin and long neck resembles the body of a snake. The 
structure of this animal is one of the most peculiar in the 
whole creation. It is probable, that, on more extensive in¬ 
vestigation, one or more species of the Plesiosaurus will be 
estamished, in addition to those now described. 

a. Plesiosau'rus DOLictiODEi^Rrs Conyheare, 

To this species belong the more complete skeletons which 
are chiefly imund in England, and from which the character¬ 
istics of tne genus were derived. 

h, Plesiosai/rcs rece'ntior Conyheare, 

The vertebrfle which gave occasion to this species are, 
throughout, shorter than those of the P. dolichodeirus, and ns 
flat as the vertebrie of the Ichthyosaurus; their surfaces, 
however, are not so concave: on the lower side of the ver¬ 
tebrae the small holes already mentioned are seen. These 
vertebrae were found in the Kimmcridge clay. 

C. PlESIOSAU'rUS CAIlINA'Trji Cuvier, 

A cervical vertebra, found, probably, in the oolite of Bou¬ 
logne, is distinguished on its lower side, between the two holes, 
by a blunt longitudinal edge, and has given occasion to this 
species. 

d, Plesiosac'rus tbntaoo'nus Cuvier, 

Cuvier possessed caudal vertebrae from Auxois, the body 
of which, instead of being cylindrical, was completely penta¬ 
gonal, from which he named this species. 

€. Plesiosau'rus vrioo'nus Cuvier, 

A vertebra, from the coast of Calvador, is triangular, like 
some of those of the Mososaurus, that is, it is flat and broad 
below, and decreases above. On the sides of the lower sur¬ 
face lie its transverse processes. 

/. PLESiosAU^RUa biacroceVhalus Conyhearc, 

Of this species, which was discovered by De la Beche in 
the lias of Lyme Regis, no description is known to me. 

g , Plesiosau^rus Cuvier , 

Puillon-Boblaye discovered, in the lower part of the blue 
marls of Stenay, which lie between the Oxford clay and the 
cornbrash, a considerable portion of the skeleton of a Plesio- 
sadrus, which Cuvier conceives to belong to a new species. 
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3. MofAtAU^RUf Conybeare. 

The remains of this colossal animal^ which was long known 
by the name of the Crocodile of Maestricht, have employed 
several of the most distinguished anatomists in various ways. 
The teeth of this animal are hollow only during their period 
of growth: they fill out at a later period) and become quite 
solid. The crowns of the teeth are pyramidal^ and somewhat 
bent; their outer side is even^ and possesses two sharp edgeS) 
by which it is distinguished from the inner side, which is 
round, or, at least, semiconical. The crowhs of the teeth are 
placed on a basis of a peculiar substance, with which they are 
intimately connected; and with these bones the teeth are 
placed in actual alveoli. The replacing tooth arises in a pe¬ 
culiar alveolus, and presses, now aside, now across, through the 
bony substance which bears the tooth. The existing tooth 
thus became loosened, and fell out by a kind of necrosis. 
The structure of the teeth is therefore similar to that of the 
osseous Fishes, Monitors, other Saurians, and Ophidians: that 
of the Crocodiles and Cetacea, is different. In the lower jaw 
are 14 teeth, and the creature may have had as many in the 
upper. In the arrangement of the lower jaw it closely re¬ 
sembles the Monitor; from which, however, it is distinguished 
by other peculiarities. The palate bone has, it appears, borne 
8 teeth. By'means of this provision, the animal approaches 
the actual Lizards or Iguanas. These teeth are formed like 
those of the jaw, but are smaller. As regards the resemblance 
of the head, the animal is placed between the Monitor and 
Iguana. As respects the vertebrae, the posterior surface is 
evidently convex, and the anterior only concave ^ ; in which 
particular it resembles those of the Crocodile. But the other 
arrangements of the vertebrae differ considerably from those 
which have been discovered in the Saurians hitherto known. 
Five different kinds of vertebrae, characterised by their pro¬ 
cesses, are distinguished in the spinal column. The lost caudal 
vertebrae have no processes, ana their length is one half less 
than their height. The animal must have possessed a very 
broad vertical tail, which it could only move sidewise right 

^ In Ills Diicoun sur let Revolutions^ &c,, as well as in the previous 
4to edition of his Ossemens FotsUes fp, 152.), as also in the 8vo editions, 
and even in the last, the 6th, 1830 (p. 820.), Cuvier says that the verte¬ 
brae of this animal are anteriorly convex and posteriorly concave; which 
directly contradicts what he states in describing the single ports of the 
animal {Oss, Foss., tom.ii. p. 326.), where he expressly remarks, *^A11 
the vertebrae, like those of the living Crocodiles, Monitors, and most of 
the Saurians and Ophidians, are anteriorly concave, and posteriorly con¬ 
vex.'* As yet, the former statements have passed into the translations. 
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and laft* The chevron bone is anchylosed to the vertebras % 
which is referable to no existing reptile, but rather to fishes. 
The question might here be asked, Does this chevron bone pre¬ 
sent anything of that fish-like character which is found par¬ 
ticularly in the hinder surface of the inferior spinous process 
of some other fossil Saurians ? In the middle of the back the 
vertebrae want those processes which this creature has in com¬ 
mon with the Dolphin. The ribs are inserted only by means 
of the head. The total amount of the vertebrm is 133; and 
the whole length of the animal (without the atlas and the 
axis) measures 6*59 metres. It is further peculiar to this 
creature, that many of the caudal vertebrae are entirely desti¬ 
tute of any inferior process at their base. Hence, it is probable 
that the tail in this part was cylindrical, and was only extended 
to an oar-like shape at some distance from its base. The ribs 
are round, similar to those of the Lacertm; and the scapula 
appears to have possessed some similarity to that of the 
Lac^rtse. The os pubis very much resembles that of the 
Monitor. Of the long bones of the limbs none have yet been 
found. The hands and feet appear to have been adapted for 
swimming more or less, like those of the Dolphin or Plcsio- 
saiirus. The head measures nearly one sixth, and the tail 
about one half^ of the total length. 

pHYTOSAti'RUS Jacgcr,\ 

Dr. Jaeger, in his work on the fossil reptiles of Wirtem- 
burg, describes several fragments of jaws, which, according to 
him, belong to a peculiar division of Saurians, named Phyto- 
sadrus. He divides these farther into Ph, cubicodon and 
Ph. cylindricodon. This animal possessed an elongated 
beak, similar to that of a Gavial. I therefore assign the nasal 
orifices to the end of its beak, as in the Gavial. The teeth, 
with their whole apparatus, appear to him peculiar. The 
crown of the tooth was, in my opinion, conical. Several teeth 
80 constructed have, indeed, been found. They are long, and 
their surfaces appear as if they had been occasioned by grind¬ 
ing. This supposition is rendered very probable by the com¬ 
pressed situation of the teeth in the jaw. The teeth arc not 
placed like pegs in an alveolus, but stand on bases which were 
probably hollow, or filled with a softer animal substance, which 
formed the bones of tlie teeth. In this particular, they re- 

^ Two large Saurian vertebrs, from Tilgatc Forest, in which the chevron 
hone* proceta from the body of the veriebrof, are in the Mantellian Museum 
at Brighton. — JSd, 

f Of this animal, as of others which follow, the limbs have either not yet 
been foun^ or have not been satisfactorily m^c known; on which account 
this place has only been assigned to them on supposition. 
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semble the teeth of the Mosasa^rus, whichy howevery are 
placed in actual alveoli. I conceive that I have established in 
this Phytosaurus, that the fangs of the teeth were freey and 
stood in a channel in the iawy and were attached to it in the 
strongest manner. On the inner sidcy the row of teeth was 
probably first surrounded by a lamella, and then by the bone 
of the jaw. On the outer sidcy the jaw-bone only appears to 
have been recognised : nothing of a lamella has yet been dis¬ 
covered. In some placcsy it is not to be disputed, that the 
change of teeth was effected as in the Crocodiles; that is, in¬ 
side of the existing teeth, and growing up from the basis to 
the points. The names of cylindricodon and cubicodon are 
derived by Dr. Jaeger from the cylindrical and cubical form of 
those parts which I consider to be the remains of the teeth. 
The rh. cylindricodon had not less than 30 teeth in one half 
of the jaw; and yet its beak appears to have been shorter 
than that of the Gavial. Of the Ph. cubicoilon, some con¬ 
nected portions of teeth are all that have been found. 

Sauroce'pualus* Harlan^ 

Harlan describes remains of a fossil Saurian under the 
name of the Saurocephalus lancifjrmis, of which portions of 
the jaw only have yet been found; these, Lewis and Clarke, 
in their journey to the Missouri, discovered, and presented to 
the Philosophical Society of Philadelphia, in the museum of 
which they are preserveef. The place of their discovery is a 
cave, some miles south of Soldier’s River Bay: they were, 
however, undoubtedly, originally deposited in a marine bed of 
stone at this locality. Judging from those portions of the 
jaw, the animal must have been 6 'or 8 feet long. The longest 
teeth measure seven tenths of an inch, of which two tenths 
protrude above the jaw; and this portion is covered with 
enamel, smooth, polished, lancet-formed, and provided with 
very sharp edges.f The bodies of the teeth are all hollow, 
ancl stand in a lon^ channel, not in separate alveoli, but close 
to each other. Through the body of the bone proceeds a 
tanal for the lower maxillary nerve, in the place of which is 
perceived a channel along the whole of the teeth under the 
alveolar portion. The &)ttom of this channel is penetrated 
by as many holes as there are teeth, through whioh.the nerves 

* Jaws and teeth of this kind occur in the chalk of Sussex, and are 
figured in Mantelfs FomU q/* ike South Downs, tub. xxxiii. figs. 7. 9. M. 
./^assix has shown that they belonged to fishes: he retains the name 
Saurocephalus, for the genus. •— Ed. 

f These remind us of the teeth of a fragment of the Jaw which 
Buckland (Geol, Tram,, ii* iii. t, 87. f. 8.) attributes to the Pteroddetylus $ 
which, however, certainly belonged to another animal, 
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and blood-veaMls were distributed. The developement of the 
teeth took place within; and not by means of n lateral, but 
a vertical, penetration of the middle. The compressed situ¬ 
ation, and the sharp attrition of the sides of the teeth, indicate 
that, when the mouth was closed, the teeth of the upper jaw 
did not pass in between those of the lower jaw, but that one 
row overlapped the other. All these characters distinguish 
the Sauroc^phalus from the Ichthyosaurus and Plesiosadrus: 
in many respects, this animal would rather resemble the Ich- 
thyosaiirus. 

Sait'rodon Hays* 

Dr. Isaac Hays describes a portion of the head and lower 
jaw of a fossil reptile which belongs to Isaac Lea. It is from 
a marl-pit near Moorstown (New Jersey). In form, the 
animal has some similarity to the Saiiroc6phalus of Harlan. 
The teeth, however, characterise it as a new genus. The 
teeth touch each other throughout; and within every alveolar 
socket is a series of apertures for the passage of the vessels 
and nerves of the teeth; besides which, the lower row of teeth 
go completely within the upper. As yet, one species only 
has been found, which is named S. Leanus; the teeth are 
sharp, pressed, and not bent at the point. 

Tslsosau^eus Geof. 

The separation of Cuvier’s Gavial of Caen had already 
been undertaken by Geofiroy St. Hilaire.t Recently, however, 
this writer has pursued some fresh investigations respecting 
this animal, with the advantage of possessing more extensive 
knowledge of the structure of the Saurians in general. The 
bones which Geoffroy names the pterygoid are smaller in this 
animal than in the Crocodile, and therefore present much 
similarity to the MammMia. This is the reason why the 
canal of the palate in these animals is not so very much elon¬ 
gated as in the Crocodiles, and opens at a point of the basis 
of die skull placed much farther back; while it is only the 
shortness of the canal of the nose which, in the Teleosaiirus, 
reminds us of the ormmisation of the Mamm&lia: yet the 
posterior region of the skull is of the Crocodilian type; 
and, in the structure of the ear, the creature approaches 
not only to most of the oviparous quadrupeds, but even 
to the Birds. The os jugale, in its form and situation, 
approaches more nearly to the Mammalia than to any reptile 
whatever. The temporal bone, as well as the os jugale, lay 

* This is also a fish, the Sauroc^halus Leanus of M. Agassis. — Ed, 

f l^m. du Mas., tom. xii. p. 124., with better plates than in the work of 
Cuvier. 
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not on the outer superior surface of the skull, but on its side. 
With regard to the apparatus of hearing, as Cuvier had 
already remarked, the stapes is more cylindrical and stronger 
than in any other reptile. The general form of the head is 
similar to that of the Gavial; the l^ak, however, is still longer 
nnd sharper, and the number of the teeth greater, than in the 
Gavial. The first tooth appears to be particularly long; the 
others are alternately longer and shorter. Geoffroy considers 
the teeth more similar to those of the Mammalia than had pre* 
viously been imagined, nnd doubts not that they were also 
covered by soft lips. The head measures S ft. 4 in. The 
hinder surface of the vertebree is concave; and the pro¬ 
cesses show here and there considerable departures from 
the vertebral processes of Crocodiles; while, as is the case 
among many other fossil Saurians, the spinous process of the 
caudal vertebrae is broader. The form of the vertebrae of 
the pelvis differs essentially from the Crocodile. Tlie skin 
w'as covered by scales, which, however, are thicker nnd broader 
than in the Crocodile, and, ns in the scaly animals, overlay 
each other in such a manner that the skin of the fossil animal 
was stronger than that which covers the Crocodile. For the 
rest, the scales of the Teleosaurus are not to be mistaken, 
owing to their rectangular form, and their half-spherical ca« 
vities, of the size of a pea or a lentil, existing over the whole 
exterior surface. Free from elevations in the middle, they 

f )Ossess a depression similar to the scales of fish; and they 
ed Geoffroy to imagine that the animal was more addicted to 
the water than the Crocodile; that it was probably a marine 
animal; and that its feel were more adapted for swimming 
than for walking. The recent investigations of Geoffroy will 
appear in the next volume of the Transactiom of the Academy 
of Paris. He has, he states, now made himself acquainted 
with almost all the organs of the animal. The fore foot is 
about half as large as tiie hind; and the animal, which in 
this respect reminds us of the type of the Kangaroo, could 
walk butwith difficulty; and its stiff motions, occasioned by 
its hard scales, prove that it moved with facility only in the 
water. The belly possessed a breast-plate, formed of a series 
of six scales. Both portions are unbending, as in the turtles; 
while in the Crocodile the lower alone is so. A hard plate, 
with two hollows, lies under the neck, in order to permit 
the lateral motions of the head. Lamouroux had previously 
proposed to distinguish this species more determinately os 
codom^nsis. 

Streptospo'ndtlcs. 

Cuvier^s first Gavial of Honfleur, the separation of which 
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from Ao Oowisdf QeaSroy also proposed, and to which he 
assigned the name of Steneosaurus r6stro«m&jor, exhibits 
Iktla in common with the Oavial» except the general similarity 
of the form of the head* The teeth stand in separate alveoli, 
and are replaced in a vertical direction from within* A more 
complete investigation of the teeth would be extremely de¬ 
sirable* The teak is absolutely smaller than that of the 
Oavial, and passes gradually into the skull; in which respect 
the forms of both differ very materially* The lower jaw 
possesses 22 teeth, 14 of which are placed on the diverg¬ 
ing rami, while the Oavial has but four teeth in this situ¬ 
ation (two on each side). The rami also diverge at a much 
smaller angle than in the latter animal* The skull pre¬ 
sents, in the occiput and in the frontal bones, differences no 
less striking. The eye was excessively large in comparison 
with that of the Oavial; and was placed not above in the skull, 
but laterally, as in the Lac^rtae* The openings of the nasal 
orifices lie, as in the Oavial, at the end of the beak* The 
vertebral column is more contracted in the middle than in 
Crocodiles* The vertebrae are distinguished by the very re¬ 
markable peculiarity, that their anterior surface is convex, and 
their hinder concave; consequently, the reverse of those of 
the Crocodiles, and formed like the cervical vertebrae of the 
whole order of terrestrial Mammillia; for instance, the Ru¬ 
minants and the Solipedes, in which, however, the processes 
are different* The convexity of the anterior surfaces soon de¬ 
creases in the fossil animal, and both surfaces become smooth* 
Instead of the simple inferior spinous process, we perceive two 
edges* I name this animal (whose structure is not adapted 
to form a subgenus of the Crocodile), from the peculiar cha¬ 
racter of its vertebras, Streptospundylus. In tne collection 
of the town of Caen, according to Geoffroy, the impression 
of a complete skeleton is preserved* One there perceives a 

f halanx of the hind foot, which is very similar to that of the 
)ugong* Hence, these animals effected their locomotion in 
a similar manner. It appears to have possessed only a mo¬ 
derately sized middle claw; and rudiments of lateral phfdanges 
are to te observed. 

METRIOEHY^NCHUa. 

Cuvier’s second Gavial of Honfleur ou^t no more to be 
associated with the Crocodiles than the animal just described* 
GeofiRxiy considers it as a species allied to the foregoing, and 
Barnes it Steneosaifirus r6stro-mlnor. The few remains of 
this creature which have yet been made known are sufficient 
to convince us of the generic difference* The length of its 
teak preserves the medium between that of the Gavial of tiie 
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Ganges and the Crocodile of St. Doiniago. The body of 
the vertebrae is not strikingly contracted in the middle; and 
the anterior and posterior surfaces are concave. Some of the 
spinous processes would, at first sight, resemble the analogous 
portions of the Crocodiles; but the cervical and dorsal verte¬ 
brae possess no inferior spinous process. This fossil Saurian 
exhibits, in this respect, a sufficient dissimilarity from the fore¬ 
going. I have named it, from the moderate length of its 
peak, Metriorli^nchus. It were to be wished that the cha¬ 
racteristic portions of the skeletons of this, as well as of the 
previous, animal could be recovered. 


Art* hi. Ohstrvatiom on the P^ienomenon termed Ignis Fetuus. 

By llicHAUD Chambers, £sq*, F.L.S. F.Z.S. Read before the 

Linneean Society in 18SO. Communicated by the Author. 

It has been the opinion of many naturalists, that the 
luminous appearance known by the names of Ignis Fatuus, 
Will-with-the-wisp, and Jack-oMantern, is not a meteor, as 
generally supposed, but a luminous insect; and, in confirm¬ 
ation of this hypothesis, I have collected, not merely the 
opinions, but the experience, of many persons who have had 
repeated opportunities of observing this singular pheno¬ 
menon. 

In tlie year 1814, I had a conversation on this subject with 
my esteemed friend the late Mr. James Dickson, the celebrated 
botanist, whose name will never be mentioned without ex¬ 
citing those sentiments of respect and veneration due to the 
great talents and persevering industry of that indefatigable 
observer of nature. 

The individual just mentioned informed roe that he 
felt confident the Ignis Fatuus was not a meteor, but a 
Itiniinous insect, for he had seen it settle on a plant and fly 
off again. The same, he stated, had been witnessed by hi^ 
friend Mr. Curtis, author of the Flora LomKnensis. My 
curiosity being greatly excited these remarks, I went im¬ 
mediately to my father, the late Mr. Anthony Chambers, who, 
having lived for many years in the neighbourhood of Lincoln,^ 
where the Ignes Fatui are frequently seen, was likely to afford 
me information on the subject. He told me that, when a lady 
returning in the dusk of the evening through Bultham Wood, 
he observed behind him a Jack-o-lantern, which followed 
him through the wood; and when this luminous appearance 
came to the gate, at the end of the path, it rose to clear the 
upp^r bar, and flew into the adjoining meadow. At another 
time, be observed, in the same neighbourhood, two of these' 

Voi.. L—Ko. 7. N. S. DD 
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WitWhlMli»-wiqM flying about each other» opparently at 
{flayi iprhich they did fiar a considerable time, and at last 
omM 4NI a furae bush. 

These Temarks corroborated the opinion of Messrs. Dick- 
eon and iTortis; and, on referring to the Tramactions of the 
Boffal Society^ vol. v., there is a communication on the same 
subject by Derham, who says, — 

It being the opinion of divers skilful naturalists, particu¬ 
larly Mr. Francis Willughby and Mr. Ray, that the Ignes 
Fatui are only the shining of a great number of the male glow¬ 
worms, in England, or of the Pyraustce in Italy, flying to¬ 
gether. 

My own observations I made at a place that lay in a 
valley between rocky hills, which, 1 suspect, migiit con¬ 
tain minerals, in some boggy ground near the Ixyttom of those 
hills. When seeing one in a calm dead night, with gentle 
approaches 1 got up by degrees, within two or three yards 
of it, and viewed it with all the care I possibly could. I 
found it frisking about a dead thistle, growing in the field, 
until a small motion of the nir (even such as was caused by 
the mproxiination of myself) made it skip to another place, 
and thence to another and another.” 

It is generally allowed that the male glowworm (Lam- 
p^ris noctilikn) is slightly luminous, yet not sufficiently so to 
put on the appearance mentioned by Derham. The follow¬ 
ing remarks by Mr. Arthur Aikin, in his Tmtr thiotigh Wales^ 
p. 60«, will somewhat elucidate the subject: — 

^^1 was not a little surprised to see the glowworms, at our 
approach, darting over the hedges into the fields. Knowing 
the female alone to be luminous, and, at the same time, de- 
atftute of wings, this phenomenon puzzled me a ^ood deal; 
nor can I account for it, except upon the supposition of the 
male bearing the female through the air when in the act of 
their amours.” 

Wishing to obtain all the information I could on a subject 
so interesting, I spoke of it to my kind and intelligent friend, 
lliomas Stothard, Esq., R.A., who, besides possessing talents 
of the htgliest order in every department of art, is an excellent 
practical entomologist From this gentleman 1 received the 
following letter: — 

June 16 . 1623. Newman Street. 

•‘My good Sib, —• Agreeably to your request, I send you 
the best acoount my recollection will supply of the Ignis 
Fatuus we conversed about when last together. 

Ae I was returning from Plymouth early in June, 1321, 
having travelled ell the preceding day and night, and had 
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passed Blandibrd early in the morning, consideeably before 
sunrise, when objects were just dhthigaishable^ 1 saw what 
was new to me, and which fixed all my attention, for die 
short time allowed to observe it while moanted on the out* 
side of the coach, passing at the usual rate of 7 or 8 miles m 
hour. On my rigirt hand, xind die side on which I was 

E laced, at the distance of 40 or 50 paces, appeared an irrega- 
ir light, bounding or rising to the height of S or 4 ft over 
some heathy shrubs, which covered the hi^ and marahv 
ground spreading to a great extent: amongst these it «mk 
and reappeared with a motion somewhat between flying and 
leaping. A friend, who was with me, observed it, and ex«- 
claimed that it was the third appearance of the like phenome¬ 
non ; and, requesting him to give me more information, he 
answered, that, when travelling the Bath road on a similar 
conveyance, at the same time in the morning and season of 
the year, he observed one, though not so aistant from the 
road as the one we had passed: its flight was in the same di¬ 
rection with the coach; and several times it alighted on the 
shrubs or high grass on the border of a wet ditch near the 
road side. The experienced coachman pronounced it to be a 
Will-with-the-wisp. 

Yours, dear Sir, very truly, 

‘*T. Stothakd.” 

Mr. Stothard was of opinion that the supposed Ignis Fatuus, 
from its motion being between flying and leaping, is the mole- 
cricket. He brought one from his cabinet, and pointed to 
the structure of its wings, in proof of this conclusion; for it 
could not fly high, nor long together; and the habitat of the 
Oryllotaipa being the same as where this luminous appearance 
is usually seen, is another coincidence. In the second volume 
of Mr. Kirby's Intt'oduction to Entomology^ he relates a cir¬ 
cumstance corroborative of the above hypothesis:—**The 
Rev. Dr. Sutton of Norwich, when he was curate of Tikleton, 
Cambridgeshire, in 1780, a farmer of that place of the name 
of Bimprinffham brought to him a mole»cricket, and told him 
that one of his people, seeing a Jack-o’-lantern, pursued and 
knocked it down, when it proved to be this insect, and the 
identical specimen shown to him.” 

In the admirable work just noticed, its learned author, who 
strongly advocates the opinion of these supposed meteoric ap¬ 
pearances being luminous insects, giv;es the following interesttng 
fact; — Mr. Sheppard, travelling one night, between Stasn- 
ford and Qrantham, on die top of the stage, olraervad finr 
more than ten minutes a very large Ignis Fatuus in the low 
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marshy aronnds, which had every appearance of being an 
sett.' The wind was very high; consequently, had it been a 
vapour, it must have been carried forward in a direct line; but 
this tvas not the case. It bad the same motions as a lipula, 
flying upwards and downwards, backwards and forwards; 
sometimes appearing as settled, and sometimes as hovering in 
the air.” 

In .the summer of 1826, I went into the fens of Lincoln¬ 
shire, hoping to sec an Ignis Fatiius; but in this I was disap¬ 
pointed. From Joseph Simpson, an intelligent fisherman at 
Frieston Shore, near lioston, I obtained the following inform¬ 
ation That, before the fens were drained, his father had 
seen a dozen Ignes Fatui, apparently playing with each other 
like insects, the highest not more than eight or ten feet above 
the ground. He told me that, since the <lraining of the fens, 
they were not so common ; yet he and several others had 
seen one settle on a hedge, and on a post, and fly off again; 
and that it appeared to him to have a voluntary motion, for 
he noticed one flying towards u hedge, then rise and pass 
over it. 

My friend Mr. Cole, surgeon, of Charlotte Street, Bedford 
Square, has favoured me with the following particulars on 
this interesting but obscure subject: — 

In October, 1823, I went to Worcester, and was met by 
a young man, in the service of my father, who came there with 
a gig to drive me to Leigh, near Malvern. Having heard 
that he had seen a Will-with-tlie-wisp, I took the opportunity 
the drive afforded, to enquire about what he had seen, when 
he stated as follows: — 

** * I was coming home with the boy from looking after the 
sheep, at the further side of the farm. Our path lay near a 
hedge; and on a sudden there appeared at a distance a ball of fire 
about as big as my head. We stopped; and it came directly 
towards us. The boy asked me what it was: I told him I sup¬ 
posed it must be what they called a Jack-o’-lantern. It had 
a dancing kind of motion, and advanced under the hedge 
side, till it came quite near to us; it then divided into a dozen 
or twenty parts, forming so many balls of fire, about the size 
of my fist, which flew apart from each other, and played 
about for a short time. They then joined together again into 
one large ball, as at first, and turned over the hedge into the 
next field. It passed between two oak trees that stood at 
some distance from the hedge, and then went straight across 
the fields, rising over the hedges, until it disappeared in the 
distance.’ In reply to my questions, he stated that it was in 
the spring of the year, and that the night was about as dark 
as it was at the time he was speaking, a clear moonless night 
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in the beginning of October, about ten o'clock. To an en¬ 
quiry whether be thought the motion of the object he saw, 
especially when it diviued, and played about, and ttien united 
again, was like anything he Iiad seen before, he replied that he 
did not know; but, when afterwards asked if he thought it like 
the idayitig of flies or gnats in the sun, he said it was precisely 
similar. The spot where he saw it was shown to me. The 
soil is dry, and the situation is slightly elevated above the sur¬ 
rounding country : there is no marshy or swampy ground in 
the neighbourhood. The niairs name is William Day« He 
was brought up in my father’s family, and resides tliere still. 

1 have questioned many persons who have seen the Ignis 
Futuus, besides those whom I have mentioned, and they in¬ 
variably concur in its having a voluntary motion, flying back¬ 
wards and forwards, rising to clear hedges, resting on gates^ 

f ales, and other objects that lie in Its route. From the facts 
have been able to collect, I think we may infer that many 
more insects are luminous than naturalists have imagined; 
and, should these observations not be sufficient to convince 
naturalists that the supposed Ignes Fatui are really and truly 
insects, yet 1 anxiously hope that the remarks 1 have made 
may be the means of leading gentlemen, who reside in favour¬ 
able situations, to investigate this curious phenomenon. 

[Tliere undoubtedly appear considerable grounds for sup¬ 
posing that the history of many cases of Ignes Fatui may be 
connected with the light emitted by certain insects; but, at 
the same time, there is strong evidence opposed to the univer¬ 
sal adoption of this explanation. For observations on this 
subject, sec Jameson’s Edinburgh Journal for January, 1833, 
and Entomological Magazine^ vol. i. p. 350.— Ed,'] 


Art. IV. Some Remarks upon the Theory of Hybridity* By 
Thomas C. Eyton, Esq.> 1\Z.S. 

At the last meeting of tlie British Association, held at 
Bristol, i mentioned, during a discussion on the subject, that 
a hybrid male and female, derived from the Chinese and com¬ 
mon goose*, had been productive tTUer sc. 

This fact appeared, at the time, to be doubted by some gen- 

^ It has been conjectured tlmt the common goose of our farm-mds 
may have been derived from the snow goose (A. hyperbdreus Lin,), chiefly 
on account of the old males being white. There is also a white variety 
df the Chinese, with the red eyes of the albino. The bill of the snow 
goose diffbrs, also, much in form from that of our common sort; on which 
account I think this not likely. 
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tkiMil present To place it, therefore, beyond all suspicion, 

I sent, a little after Christmas, a pair of hybrids, bred aa 
above, to a cottage, in the neiglibourhood of which no geese 
were kept. The male, soon after the female began to lay, 
was, unmrtunately, destroyed. He was, however, in a few 
days traced by another, bred in the same manner. To this 
bet, of the goose having been without a mate for nearly a 
week, may be attributed that of many of the eggs having b^n 
unpr^uctive. Three fine gosling were, however, hatched, 
and are now alive and doing well, precisely (as far as being 
intermediate in external character between the Chinese and 
common goose) similar to their parents, and may be seen any 
day swimming in the pool with them. 

Not the slightest repugnance is exhibited between the male 
Chuiese and female common goose: they become attached 
(If I may use the expression) at sight, even if the male has one, 
or even two, females of his own species at the time with him. 

All my experiments have been made between the female 
common and male Chinese. Whether the converse will be 
equally successful, I hope, in the course of next year, to be 
able to prove, and also to try many other experiments of a 
similar nature. 

The deduction to be drawn from what 1 have stated, ao 
cording to John Hunter’s theory, is self-evident; namely, 
that the above-mentioned birds are one and the same species. 
They difter, it is true, materially in form and external cha¬ 
racter : but why should we suppose that local circumstances 
should, have a less effect upon animals than upon man himself? 
The differences between the two supposed species of geese are 
not greater than those existing between the races of man, or, 
rather, between those varieties * of the human species found in 
the two countries from which the two species of geese come, 
l^his appear^ to be in favour of Hunter’s theory; and that the 
two species are one, altered by climate. 

The number of the vertebrae has not, that I am aware of^ 
been found to differ in any of the races of man. Whether this 
is the case, or not, in the two species, or supposed species, of 
geese,! cannot at present say; but in three varieties (or species) 
of the genus Sus they differ most materially (see the Zodogical 
Sodetyi Proceedings for 1837); and this difference is not 
only in the caudal, but in the lumbar and sacral ones: vet these 
specie^ breed together, and their offspring are prolific. We 
must therefore either reject this character, as one determining 
species^ or the theory of John Hunter: unless, indeed, do¬ 


e Circtisiia and MongoUsn. 
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mestfcii^ion has the effect of diminishing or increasing the 
number of vertebras. This most probably, however, is the case 
with regard to the caudal vertebras, but not with regard to the 
others; as we find in dogs that, although, among those that 
have not been mutilated, the caudal ones differ, the remainder 
do not, in any at least that 1 have had opportunities of eit« 
amining. But this will require further investigation, upon which, 
should it still appear that domestication has not the effect of alter¬ 
ing the number of any of the vertebras except the caudal ones, 
and, consequently, that John Hunter’s theory is not the true 
one; in fact, that animals, nearly allied in their organisation, 
will breed together, and their offspring be productive; then 
the now supposed varieties of the genus Siis will become true 
species. 

It will, however, probably be some years before these points 
are set at rest; and it will require much patient investigation, 
either to prove or disprove them. 

I cannot here help hazarding the conjecture, that the theory 
of Hunter will be partially disproved; and that it will be 
found that animals of different species, nearly allied in their 
organisation, will breed together when in a state of domestic¬ 
ation, confined together, or occasionally in a wild state, under 
peculiar circumstances; such as has been the case among black 
game in various parts of the country; single grey hens having, 
in several instances, bred with the common pheasant, not being 
able to find a male of her own species: and that the hybrids 
the produced will be productive, under any circumstances, when 
parents are nearly allied, of the same genus, and not otherwise. 

All true hybrids that have been productive have been pro¬ 
duced from species brought from remote countries, and in (of 
partially) a state of domestication. May we not, therefore, 
suppose that it is a provision of Providence, to enable man to 
improve the breeds of those animals almost necessary to his 
existence; and that it is almost a necessary provision, as it is 
universally found that breeding in, as it is called, among thosa 
animals that we have the opportunity of observing, tends to 
diminish and dwindle the race which has lieen subjected to it? 

The above communication may, perhaps, seem uncon¬ 
nected ; but this must necessarily to the case when the llnka 
are wanting. My object has been to offer a few auggestions 
relative to a subject so vitally connected with zoological, as 
well as with geological, science. 

Being, however, desirous not to trespass too long upon 
my reader’s patience, 1 conclude with hoping, that those who 
have it in their power will make public any information tb^ 
possess relative to the subject. 

UD 4 
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Art. V. On the Web^ooted Birds of Devonshire. By Edward 
Moorb^ M.D« F.L. 1^9 Secretary to the Plymouth Institution. 


This paper will terminate my list of Devonshire birds; 
which» as might have been expected^ from the extensive line of 
sea coast on both sides of our county, includes a very large 
number of species, and many rare specimens. 1 may especially 
direct attention to the great auk, little auk, fork-tailed 
petrel, arctic jager, glaucous gull, and little gull, as well as 
to many of the goose and duck tribe. Possibly, the great auk 
cannot well be claimed for us, as the circumstances of its 


capture may very probably be explained in the manner hinted 
at by Professor Jameson; but we cun certainly authenticate 
eleven Devon specimens of the fork-tailed petrel, three of the 
glaucous gull, six of the little gull, and two of the red-breasted 
goose* The gulls are chiefly obtained here in winter, when, 
living their breeding-places, they spread over the sea coast, 
and our harbour is full of them; but in spring and summer 


we are deserted by all except the herring gull, which is the 
only one that breeds near Plymouth. Tiie rare species of 
ducks are only obtained in winter, when the season is more 
severe than usual. It is, however, during storms that we 
make the principal addition of rarities to our collections; at 
which time it is supposed that sea birds become starved, by 


being blown inland at a distance from their natural element. 
But this seems uncertain, as the two specimens of fork-tailed 
petrel obtained in Plynioulli w^ere caught not 500 yards from 
Itbe sea: and I think it more probable that their seeking land 
arises from their weakness; for, during storms, in which the 


agitation of the water lasts three or four days, 1 believe it will 
be found that even the petrels, although very active, are un¬ 
able to procure food at sea; and it is under such circumstances 
that I have, at different times, obtained the following birds, 
viz., the fork-tailed petrel, common tern, black-toed gull, and 
young gannet; all being in an exhausted state, free from 
wounds, and the stomach, on dissection, found empty. 

It will, I think, be admitted, on inspecting the entire cata¬ 
logue, that, out of the general list of British birds, Devonshire 
furnishes a very large proportion, of which many are so rare 
as to be denominated stragglers, or foreigners, and, therefore, 
thought not proper to be admitted as British (see British 
Animals^ p. 94.}; but, when it is remarked that, in many 
instances, where one specimen is obtained, perhaps ten escape 
capture, 1 consider, with all due respect to Dr. Fleming, it 
would be impossible to omit them in a list professing to illus¬ 
trate British ornithology* 
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Order VI. PALMI'PEDES. 

Fani. i. Brach^tcra. 

Gen. Po'dicbps. 

1. P6dicepa crist^tua, the Crested grebe, or Tippet grebe. Occa* 

sionatly obtained. Mr. Comyns has a male and female; as also 
Mr. Drew and Dr. Isbell. 

2. Pddiceps comiitus, Horned, or dusky, grebe. The young bird is 

often obtained, and is in most of our collections. 

3. Pddiceps rubricdllis, Rcd-nccked grebe. Hare. A specimen was 

shot at Teignmouth, in Januai^ Supplement) ; four 

were killed at Slapton Lay {Montagu) i and one is in Drew’s 
collection, which was killed at Plymouth, in June. 

4. P6diceps minor, Little grebe, or Dobchick. Common all the year. 
Gen. Coly'mbus. 

1. CoKmbus glacihlis, Northern diver, or Irober. I have heard only 

of one specimen, in mature plumage, being obtained in Devon, 
which was shot on the Exe, in May, 1829. In the state of the 
female, or young (viz. the Imbcr), it is not uncommon. A flock 
of seven was seen on the Tamar, in December, 1828, and one 
shot. 1 have another, killed on the Plym in Decemter, 1829: 
others are in the collections of 8ir G. Magrath, Mr. Rowe, and 
Mr. Drew. 

2. Colymbiis ircticus, Black>throatcd diver. Mr. Drew had a speci¬ 

men of this bird to prepare, a few years since, which was shot on 
the Tamar. 

3. Coljmbus septcntrionillis, Red-throated, or speckled, diver. Not 

unfrequent on our southern coasts, according to Montagu. Mr. 
Drew has one, shot in August; and, in the plumage of the 
young, we have many specimens, killed in winter. 

Gen. XJ'ria. 

1. U'ria Trolle, Foolish and Lesser guillemot. The old birds are 

abundant here in summer. Temminck considers that the lesser 
guillemot is the same in winter dress; but, in that case, it is 
difficult to account for the. occasional appearance of the bird in 
its summer plumage at that season, Montagu speaks of one 
shot in Devon, in January; and 1 have a specimen, killed 
Feb. 20. 1830. It may be the young which abounds here in 
winter. 

2. U'ria Grille, Black and Spotted guillemot. Rare. One specimen 

(black) is in Pincombe’s collection, and a spotted one in Drew’s, 
Gen. Me^roulus. 

1. M^rgulus melanolcdcos, the Little auk. Rare. Two Devon 
specimens are mentioned by Montagu. 

Gen. Fratb'rcula. 

1. Frat^rciila drctica, the Puffin. These birds arc not ftequently 
found in the south of Devon, but abound in the north, as they 
breed on Lundv Island. 1 only know of one specimen obtained 
in Plymouth liarbour, though they arc sometuues (|pen in the 
Cbaunel. Drew and Bolitho have specimens. 

Gen. A^lca. 

1. Alca Tdrda, the Razor-billed and Black-billed auk. Often obtained, 

though more rarely in the adult plumage; yet I possess one, 
killed in February. The young arc numerous here in winter ; 
and 1 have frequently seen them tcazed by the gulls, on which 
occasions they dive. 

2 . A^ca imp6nnis. Great auk, or Penguin. Mr. Gosling of LeUuun 

informed me that a specimen of this bird was picked up, dead. 
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rmr Lundy Uland, in the year 1889; and Professor Jameson 
suggests that it might have been one which had been obtained by 
Mr. Stevenson in St. Kilda, and escaped from the light-house 
keeper of Pladda, about that time, when en its way to Edinburgh. 
(See Edinburgh New PhUotophical Joumaly Oct., 1831.) 

Fain. ii. Longipenndta, 

Gen. Phocbixa'wa.— Subgen. 1. Puffin nus. 

I. Puifi'nus Angldrum, the Shearwater. This bird is often met with by 

our fishermen in the vicinity of the Eddystone. In October, 1832, 
seven were obtained in the Sound by Mr. Drew: two were 
brought alive to Sir O. Magrath, in the summer of 1833; and 
two others arc in the collection of Bartlett, a liookscllcr in 
Pftmiouth. They breed on Lundy Island. 

8. Piim'nus cinerea, Cinereous shearwater. On obtaining Eyton’s 
IRttofy of Rarer Brithh Rirdjt, I searched our collections for this 
bird, and found that Drew and Pincombe had several speciuicns, 
which they had not distinguished from the former species, but 
merely considered as a larger specimen than usual. Is it the 
female of P. angl^rutn ? 

Subgen. 2. Ftdmdnu, Wanting. 

Subgen. 3. Thalauidroma. 

J. Thalaasidroma peldmca, the Stormy petrel. Stated by Montagu 

to be scarce in Devon; but great numbers are killed every 
winter by dying against the lanterns of the Eddystone light, 
from whence 1 have obtained several specimens. They often 
come into the Sound, where ftve were caught alive, June 15. 
1830: we have many specimens. It is known to breed in 
Comwdl. 

8. ThalaasidronMi Bulldckit, the Fork-tailed petrel; Leach’s petrel. 
This bird has been considered very rare. Montagu mentions 
one Devon specimen, in 1823: however, from Dec. 10. to Dec. 
80. 1831, according to the newspapers, several were obtained in 
different parts of the kingdom. About this time, two were 
caught alive in the streets of Plymouth; one by Mr. Whipple, 
the other by Mr. Gosling: the latter is in my possesHion. The birds 
seemed exhausted, and made several fruitless attempts to rise. At 
the same period, another was sent to me from Kouth Milton. A 
specimen was also obtained here in November, 1835. Bolitho 
has four, and Mr. Drew two, specimens. 

Gen. Lk^stris. 

L L^stris Catar&ctcs, the Skua gull. This used to be considered 
very rare here, but, I suspect, has been confounded with the 
wagel ; as a little attention in preserving specimens has furnished 
several instances. It frequently accompanies the fishing-boats; 
and on Feb. 10. 1835, a fine specimen was brought to me alive, 
by a trawl-boy, who caught it with a boat-h^dc, after it had 
gorged itself, while the whale was here. (See Phalfiropus lob^tus, 
p. 388.) A great many were obtained by Drew, Pincombe, and 
others. 

3. Ldstris Richordsonii, Arctic gull. If the black-toed gull of Bewick 

ii the young, 1 possess a specimen, which was caught in an ex¬ 
hausted state, fttker a storm, in Catwater, Plymouth, Oct. 9.1828. 
Two ntbers were obtained bv Drew at the same time j and another 
was killed at Mothecombe, by Mr. Tonkins, gamekeeper, and sent 
to R. Julian, Esq., of Estover. 

4, Lfisteui parasitkiM, Arctic jager. A bird corresponding to the 

account in Eytoii, except the neck is mottled witn black, 
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wa» ihot at tiie Ma w teaa , Oct.^ lBd8» and ia now in roy col* 
IactioB» 

Gen.,LA^miJa««^8yi9feB. L RUm, 

L Bfaia omk«i^ the Kittiwake and Tarrock Montagu considers 
tbis scarce; but it is frequently seen in our harbour. I shot an 
old bird in July, 1829, and youna ones in August and November. 
We have many specimens in bo& states of puimage. The name 
is doubtless derived from the cry of the bird when alarmed at 
its breeding*place, as it pronounces the word ‘^kittiwahe*’ quite 
distinctly, as I have experienced. 

Subgen. 2. Ldrut, 

1. Larus cknus. Common gull and Winter mew. Common on our 

shores: specimens in many collections. 

2. Lkrus argentktus. Herring gull and Silvery gull. This is the most 

common of the gulls with us at Plymouth, especially in the 
summer, when most others desert us. It brsaifis at the cliffs of 
Wembury, near Plymouth. We have specunens in every col¬ 
lection. 

3. Lkrus fuscus, Lesser black-backed gull. Not uncommon: we have 

specimens, shot in April and August, 1830. 

4. Lkrus mai'inus, Black-backed gull and Wagel. Sometimes obtained 

here : I have one, sliot on the Mewstone, January* 1630; 
Drew has another; and 1 saw several off Berry Head, Sept. 15. 
1831. 

6. lArus glaucus. Glaucous g|tdl, or Burgomaster. The only adult 
l^on specimen of this bWd which 1 know of is in my posses¬ 
sion : it was observed by a farmer’s boy, feeding on some carrion, 
in a field at Mutley, near Plymouth, about mile from the 
sea, May 21. 1832. It corresponds to Temminck’s description 
of the adult; all the plumage being white, except the back, which 
is pale bluish ash : its length is 29 in., bill Sin., tarsus Sin., and 
midlc toe 2.^ in. Mr. Drew has a male and female (young, cor¬ 
responding to the representation in Bewick’s Supplement, p..28.), 
shot on the Mewstone, Plymouth, Dec. 25.1829. 

Subgen. 3. Chroicocephaiue Eyton, 

8. Chroicocdphalus ridibundus, Black-headod and RecLlegged gull. 
This bird is very scarce here in its suinraer pluni^;{and Mr. 
Drew is the only person who has a specimen; but in the winter 
plumage it abounds; and 1 have seen floclra of them on the 
Lary and in the Sound, especially about October and November; 
at which time 1 have obtiuned many. 

3. Cbroicoc^halus mindtus, Little gull. Thb is considered a scarce 

British bird. Montafm mentions two specimens, one of which 
was shot by Mr. C. rrideaux, at Brent, Devon, and is now in 
the British Museum; and Dr. Fleming mentions another, shot 
on the Solway Frith. We have four Devon specimens: one, 
corresponding to Montagu’s description, was shot on the Tamar, 
Sept. 88. 1888, by Mr. Whipple, suigeon, who still has it $ 
another is in Pincombe’s coUeetion, shot on the Tamdr,•October, 
1831 ; and Mr, Drew has two others. 

Subpen. 4. Rema, Wanting. 

Gbn. 

8. 8t6ma cantlaca, Sandwich tern. Rare. One of tbete birds, shot 
on the Tamar, in April, 1831, is at Mr. Drew’s. 1 nw two 
others, in 1889, which were shot in the Sound, and sold to 
Borton, an itinerant collector^ 

4. Stdraa krctica, Aretio tern* One spedmeo, at Mr. Drow’a, shot in 

autmuii m Plymouth HMxnir. 
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‘ S, markka, Common, or greater, tern. Mr. Rowe and Mr. 

Drew have Bpccimens of the old birds. About September and 
October, flocks of young ones generally frequent the narbonr and 
rivers. In October, 1828, after a strong gale, many were driven 
inland, and some picked up, starved, of which I obtained one, 
which is in my collection. 

7. Bt4ma miniita, Lesser tern. Not so frequent as the former. Mr. 

Drew has two specimens, shot in the Bound. 

8. Sterna nigra, Black tern. Bolitho has two specimens. The brown 

torn is the young, of which Mr. Corny ns has a specimen, and 
Mr. Drew two others. 

Gen. A'nous. Wanting. 

Fam. iii. Totipnhmita, 

Cto. P«AliACRO'CORAX. 

1. Phalacrdcorax Ciirbo, Cormorant and Crested cormorant. These 

are common on uli our coasts all the year. 1 have a fine 
specimen of the crested kind, shot in Cutwater, Plymouth. 

2. Phalacrdcorax Grkculus, the Shag. Common all the year. 

Gen. Su'LA. 

1, Shla bussfina, the Gannet. Frequents our coasts in winter, as 
late as April,when it retires to Lundy Island to breed; one spot 
of which is termed Gannet cove, from the numbers which resort 
there. Ill January, 1829, grout numbers were seen in Plymouth 
Sound; and one person shot nine in u morning. On Oct. 10. 
1831, after a storm, a fine mule was run down by a man in 
Saltram Marsh, and brought to me. Almut tiic same time, a 
young bird, of the second year's plumage (black, with white 
spot^, was caught in llooe Lake, which is in my possession. 
Mr. Tripe and Mr. Drew have specimens. 

Fam. iv. hamellirontret, 

Gen. Mb'rgus. 

1. M6rgu8 Mergknser, Goosander and Dun-diver. Rare. Mr. Drew 

has a male and female, and I have a male, shot on the Taw, near 
Barnstaple. In the winter of 1830, 1 obtained a specimen, which 
I considered to be the dun-diver; but it resembles the drawing of 
the Mergus cucullhtus in £yton’s work (p. 71<.), except that the 
crest is not quite so long, and it hud the double enlargement of 
the trachea; which, as 1 dissected it and prepared it myself, I 
can vouch for; and that part is still in my possession. This 
structure, according to Temminck, also occurs in the dun-diver; 
BO that I am doubtful of Mr. Eyton’s bird being distinct. 

2. Mergus serr^tor, Hed-breasted merganser. Rare. Mr. Comyns 

bought one in Exeter market, in 1H08. In November of the 
same year, one was shot on Slapton Ley, by Mr. Holdsworth: 
another was obtained at Leigham. There is a fine male in the 
collection at Ham, killed on the Tamar; and Mr. Rowe and Mr. 
Drew have specimens also. 

3. Mergus albdlliis, Smew, Red-headed smew, and Lough-diver. 

Sometimes obtained in winter. Mr. Comyns has a male and 
female, shot at Exmouth : Mr. Drew, l^litho, and myself have 
specimens, killed on the Tamar. 

Gen. Mbrooi'vbs, Wanting. 

Gen. Fuu^qula. 

L Fuligula ferina, the Pochard. Not uncommon in hard winters, 

, when they are hrfttightto market with widg^n. 

2, FuHgula Nyf6ca, Femi^Dout duck. A specimen at Drew’s. 
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3. FuU^la crUtita, Tufted duck. Frequently shot on Slafkton Ley, 

and found in the markets in winter. 

4. FuHgula Gesncri, the Scaup duck and White-faced duck. Found 

here in winter: we have several specimoM. 

Gen* PotYSTi'cTA Eyton, Wanting. 

Gen. SOMATE^RIA. 

1. Somatcria 8t. Cuthl)drti, the Eider duck. Veiyrare. Montagu 
mentions one shot on our const, in 1807: Mr. Drew has another, 
killed, in January, 1830, near Plymouth. 

Gen. Oide'mia. 

1. i)ideniia nigra, the Scoter, or Black diver. Sometimes obtained 

here. 1 have tlie male and female, killed in January, 1829; and 
I saw a female, June 10. 1831, on the Tamar; so that 1 suspect 
they occasionally breed here with the common wild duck. Mr. 
Whipple and Mr. Drew have specimens. 

2, Oidemia fusca. Great black duck, or Velvet duck. Stated by 

Polwhele {Jfiitori/ of Devon) to have been found in Devonshire; 
and Mr. Drew has a specimen of the female. 

Gen. Cla'noula. 

1. Cl&ngulu chrysophthalmos, the Golden eye and Morillon. Ob¬ 

tained in severe winters. Mr. Trif)e, Mr. Howe, Mr. Drew, and 
myself have 8f>ecimen8. 

2. Clangula histriunica, the Harlequin duck. Mr. Tripe has a speci¬ 

men of the female, shot in Ilamonzc, in the winter of 1830. 

Gen. Harf^i oa. 

1. Hnrelda glaciidis, Long-tailed duck. Montagu obtained one speci¬ 
men in South Devon; another has this winter been procured 
by Bolitho in St. John’s Lake, Plymouth Harbour. 

Gen, A'nas. — Subgcn. 1. Mama, 

1. Marcca Peiidlopc, the Widgeon. Common in winter. 

Subgcn. 2. Querc/ueduia, 

2. Querqu^dulu Crecca, Teal. Common in winter. 

3. Querquedula circia, the Garganey. Hare. Mr. Comyns has one, 

killed on the £xe; Mr. Tripe, and Bolitho, and Pincombe each 
n specimen, from the Tamar. 

Subgen. 3. Daf\ia, 

1. Duflla acuta, the Pintail. Obtained in hard winters. In January^,, 
1829, great numbers were brought to market. We have many, 
specimens. 

Subgen. 4. Cftauihdui, 

1. Chauliodus strepero, the Gadwell, or Grev. Rare. Mr. Drew has 
a specimen, us also Bolitho and Pincombe. 

Suhgen. 5. Rhyn^asjm, 

1. Rhynch&spis clypetita, the Shoveller. Hare. One is at Drew’s, 
and another in the collection at Ham. 

Subgen. 6. A'nai, 

1. A'nas Boschas, the Wild duck. Common: some of them (being 

protected) breed in this neighbourhood. 

Gen. Tado'rna. 

2. Taddrna Bellonii, the Shieldrake. Not uncommon. It breeds in 

Braunton Burrows, North Devon, and is brought to market in 
winter. 

Gen. A'nser.— Subgcn. 1. A'nser, 

1. A'nser s^getum, the Bean ^oosc. Scarce. In the severe winter 

of 1830, many were obtained here. 

2. A'nas palustris, the Wild ^oose. Visits us in winter, 

3. A'nas er^thropus, the Whito-fronted goose. Flocks of these werq> 
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to market m Janiimy, 1830> from which we obtiuned 
many apecimena. 

Sidb^en* S. Bmdektn 

1. B^micla rufic611t8, Red^ireaated jgfooae. Rare. One waa shot on 

Kenton Warren, in 1828, and ia now in poaaeatioti of Mr. W. 
RuBMell, Dawliah: a second was killed on Tei^n Marches, Feb. 
21. 1837, by Hendell of Buckland, and is now in preparation by 
Mr. Drew. 

2. Benicia leucdpsis, the Bemacle goose. Rare. Mr. Comyns has 

two from the Exe. 

3. Bdmicia Br^nta, Brent goose. One is at Drew's, and 1 have 

another, killed here January, 1830. 

Gen. Cv'oNUs. 

1, C^mus f(&ru8, the Wild swan, or Whistling swan. Rare; but 
obtained in hard winters. A specimen, shot on the Tamar, is in 
the collection of J. Newton, Esq., at Bridestow, near Okehamp- 
ton* In the winter of 1830, several visited our rivers. 1 saw 
thirteen in the Plymouth and Devonport markets; and many 
were shot in the North, of which I obtained one from Tor- 
rington. 

Plymouth^ June 20. 1837. 


Art* VI. Some Observations on Mr. Slutchbury's proposed new 

Genus Univalve Shells^ CypreBcdssis. By G. B. Sowerby^ 

Esq., F.L.S., &c. 

The following observations have suggested themselves to 
my mind upon a perusal of Mr. Samuel Stutchbury’s paper, 
published in your fourth Number, p. 214-. As I think they 
are calculated in a great degree to invalidate Mr. Stutchburya 
conclusions (with which, by the way, he commences his paper), 
I deem it necessary to trouble you with them: not that it is 
my intention here to draw any positive inferences, but with a 
view to enable the scientific world to form its own opinion os 
fully as possible upon the case as it at present stands, and 
also to excite attention to the subject, so as to obtain, if pos¬ 
sible, further information of such quantity and quality os will 
enable us to arrive at a decisive opinion upon the matter. 

In making these observations 1 intend, for the convenience 
of reference, to follow, as closely as possible, the line marked 
out by Mr. Stutchbury. In the first place, then, let me re¬ 
mark, that he tells us that the animal of Cyprsecassis has its 
mantlehiXohed. Now, Gray says that it is thefoot^ and not the 
mantle^ which is bHobate^ and which deposits the testaceous 
matter, forming, in these remarkable shells, the very much 
thickened outer and columellar lips. I do not, however, at 
present insist upon this poiot; because, whichever it be, there 
can be no reason to uoubt that it is the same in the true 
Cissides, as in Mr. 9tuichbury*s CypnedUsides. 
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‘ The next point to which I solkk your attention is Mr. 
Stutchbury*8 assertion, that the animal of the true Cassides 
completes the mout}) in the young shells, at each scjparateperiod 
of growth, as perfectly as in the most mature; while, on (he 
emirary^ the genus before us (namely, CyprsBcassis) never 
forms or completes its outer lip hut once during its life; con¬ 
sequently, it is destiitUe of varices'^ Here I would observe, 
that, supposing this statement to be correct, the circumstance 
cannot be taken as of sufficient value to constitute a tpecyk^ 
mucli less a gener ic, character: the reasons for which I will 
now endeavour to explain. In the >frs/ place, then, I possess 
three specimens of a common species of Cassis (the glauca of 
Lam,)^ all of which appear to have arrived at the same period 
of growtii, having each formed exactly seven volutions. Now, 
one of these three individuals has formed one varix, a second 
has formed two^ and the third four^ varices; consequently, if 
Mr. 8tutchbury's observation be true, these three specimens 
form as many distinct genera, and yet I am quite certain that 
no naturalist would venture to consider them other than 
variations of the same species. Secondly^ among four or five 
specmieris of what Mr. Stutchbury calls Cypreecassis Testlcu- 
lus, which I possess, one has Jour distinct varices^ all having 
the dark-coloured spots usually so conspicuous on the re¬ 
flected edge of the varix in this species. This specimen, tlien, 
must belong to C&ssis, and not to Cyproecassis; although no one 
will venture to doubt its being truly a variation of C. Testi- 
culus; or, Mr. Stutchbury’s distinction is ill-founded. Thirdly^ 
I possess several specimens of what Mr. Stutchbury names 
Cyprasc&ssis ooarctdta, giving as a synonyme Cassis coarctata 
Valenciennes. In connexion with this species, there are two 
facts of which Mr. Stutchbury does not seem to be aware: one 
^wbioh is really uiiim|mrtant) is, that the specific name was 
given to it in 18^5, by inysdf, in the Tankerville CiUalogue^ 
Appendix, p. xxi. (I supixise he has been misled by Kiener); 
the other (a fact of some moment) is, that the outer lip of this 
is never reflected, as it is in rdfa, Testiculus, &c. Among my 
specimens is one which has formed two varices; but, since the 
outer lip is never reflected in this species, the first formed 
varix is not prominent, though easily distinguishable by the 
li^ht colour and raised edge. FowrlMy^ I have an opercmum, 
given me by Mr. Cuming, soon after his arrival in England from 
£k>iith America, which Mr. Cuming told me he had himself 
detached from the posterior part of the foot of the animal of 
C. coarctata. Here are, therefore, two facts opposed to Mr. 
Stutchbur/s conclusions as regards this species. This leads 
to my next observation, which relates to the existence, or non* 
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of on operculum in those species which Mr. Stutch- 
bnry separates from what he calls the true Cassides, and 
unites under his ceneric appellation of Cyprsechssis. It is 
evident, frpm the above observations, that Mr. Stutchbury has 
not been aware of several important facts, ail of which, as far 
as d»ey gp, are opposed to the separation of the one from the 
other/ Perhaps I may be allowed to suggest that, possiblv, 
Mr. Stuchbury, and his friend Dr. Cuttitig, may accidentally 
tio/' have observed the operculum in their examination of C. 
rdfa and C. Testlculus. I mean not to assert that these 
gentlemen have, from want of giving sufficient attention, left 
unobserved that which really existed; but, as Mr. Stutchbury 
unhesitatingly includes C. coarclata and C. Testlculus, one of 
which we find has an operculum, and occasionally two varices, 
and the other of which has sometimes several varices, it ap¬ 
pears possible he may have passed over the operculum of 
C. ruftt. 

Observe, next, Mr. Stutchbury expresses his sur|>rise “ that 
an examination of the shell alone should not have attracted 
the attention of conchologists to the necessity of making the 
separation.” Upon this part of the subject 1 have two words 
to say. First, Lamarck, in his Hist. Nat. des Animaux sans 
Vertebres, tom. vii. p. 225., under the article C&ssis Tcsticidm, 
has this observation: —“ Cc casque a un peu I’aspect de cer¬ 
tains Cyprec'a, tant par sa forme oblongue que par celle de 
son ouverturc, qui cst etroite : ” from which it is evident that 
Lamarck had observed a degree of resemblance between this 
and certain cowries; though it does not appear that 
he was possessed of sufficient facts to warrant him in separating 
it from the other C&ssides. Secondly, an examination of the 
shell alone would not, in .my opinion, warrant such a separa¬ 
tion ; for, if we were to take the narrow • aperture as the separ¬ 
ating character, we should include several which we know to 
possess opercula, and which have also commonly several varices; 
and, if we regard those as distinct which seldom or never form 
varices, we should separate from Cassis, and uaite as Cyprse- 
c^ssides, some with wide, and others with narrow, apertures. 

I must now call your attention to a fact which Mr. Stutch¬ 
bury, in describing the young state of what he calls Cyprse- 
cassis, taking the C. rfifa as the typical species, has omitted 
to notice: it is this, that, at various periods of its growth, 
although it does not reflect the outer lip, as it does in its 
mature state, so as to form varices, it nevertheless, like several 
other Cassides, completes the lip on the inner side by form- 

• Which Mr. Stutchbury calls stnught, though it really is not so. 
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ing a row of strong teeth, before it proceeds to continue the 
vdution, by which means the various periods of growth are 
as distincdy marked imthiu the outer lip, in this species, as 
they are externally in many others. In this point, Mr. Stutch- 
bury’s Cyprac&ssides di£Per very materially from the emeries ; 
for no one ever yet met with a cowry which had once formed 
the inflected margin of the outer lip, and which afterwahis 
continued to increase either the number or size of its volu> 
dons, except by additions of testaceous matter to the external 
surface. 

Of the epidermis, or epidermal coxvring, as Mr. Stutchbury 
calls it, I have as yet said nothing, mainly because I have but 
little to say, never having, within my recollection, seen any 
specimens of the various species of Mr. Stutchbury’s Cyprte^ 
aissis in their natural state. Most of the shells that come to 
the London market are dipourvues de lews ipidermes before 
they reach the British shores: some of the remaining few are 
neatly shorn of it by the dealers, in order that they may pre¬ 
pare them to receive an unnatural beauty and polisn; and we 
are moreover informed by a certain condidogieal author% 
whose lucubradons are to be found in the %oologjiead Jownalt 
that the epidermis is naturally a very loose habit, ' 

I have thought it necessary to illustrate this paper with the 
following representations viz:— lig, 2S. a, Cissis t-itfls in a 

J pung state, showing the row of teeth within the outer lip; 

, (Mssit Testiculus, showing the formation of four varicea 
at various periods of growUi; and c, operculum of Citsis 
eoaretdte. 

In the fourth paragraph of Mr. Stutchbury's paper, he tells 
us what he conss^s to pe die principal distinedon betweepr 
his CypreecAttis and Cyprss'a. 1 think 1 have already shown 
Yoi.,I.-No.7.k.s. as 
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a much more important diflereoee. But I must be permitted 
to ask what this paragraph Is to prove? That certain effects 
are consequent upon the operation of certain causes, every 
one will readily aomit; but Mr. Stutchbury has not shown 
diat any certain cause has produced any particular effect; he 
has only supposed the existence of certain cansesi which, fuU 
havin|f Existed, the consequent effect has no/ been produced. 

I will now conclude, by asking one more question. Mr. 
Stutchbury has called Mr. Kiener’s work beautiful: why 
did he not also term it correct ? 

[See also some remarks by Mr. Lewis, p. S 87 . — Ed.] 


Art. VII. Synoptical Catalogue of the Species qf certain Tribes 
or Oenera of Snells contained in the Collection of the British 
Museum and the Authors Cabinet ; with Descriptions qf the 
new Species* By John Edward Gray, F.R.S., Ac., PreMdent 
of the Botanical Society of London. 

Famil)' MA'CTRAD^ Cray, 

The mantle's lobes free on the lower front edge, united before and be¬ 
hind, and extended into two united retractile siphons; the foot lanceolate 
subanterior. The cartilage internal, placed in a triangular cavity behind 
the cardinal teeth. Carmud teeth two in each valve ; m hinder one small, 
compressed, often rudimentary; the front one triangular, more or less 
de^y nicked beneath. The lateral teeth of the left valve simple, and 
fitting between the two on the r^ht valves. The siphonal mfieatwn distinct. 

The genera are easily distinguished by the modincations of the ligament; 
thus: — 


1. SCISSODB^SMA Gray, 
8. Ma^CTRa Linn, 


S. Spi^svla Gray 
4. Lvtra'ria Lam, - 


Ligament external, in a slit. 

Ligament external, hi a marpnal groove. 
Ligament subextemal, marginal, not separated 
from the cartilage. 

a. Hinder lateral teeth double and single. 
h. Hinder lateral teeth single or wanting. 
Ligament internal, in the same cavity as the 


A. Mcli'mia Gray • a, Laterm teeth simple. 

6. Ona'trodon Gray h. Front lateral tooth hatchetHdiaped. 


I. ScissopB^SMA Gray, 

SkeU ovate, ti^nal, subangulor at each end. Hinge and lateral teeth 
like Bl&ctni. Siphonal inflection ovate, distinct. LigpmetU external, in aii 
obUque triniigular groove, open into the upper edge of the cortiliige pit 
1. Bdssodism8p6ngleH(flg,sn.)i M^ctraSp^ngleriI««a.Spangler 
Cat, 13. f. 1—3.5 Chemn., vi. f. 199—801. 5 ^cy. Mdth., 1838. f. 3.j 
Sow. Gen., f. 1. 

Inhaldts the Cape of Good Hope. B. M. 

9. Seksodhma nUida; Ittctra nfdda Sehroei. Snl,, t. 8. f. 8.; Mdctra oo« 
rillma Chemn, 

Inhibits Aiirican teas. British Museum. 
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II. Ma'otra Lhm . 

Shell ovate trigonal, subangular at each end. Cardinal teeih two in each 
valve; the front tooth of the left valve, and both of the right valve, thin, 
cotnpretised; hinder of the left valve tngonal, folded. The kOeral teeth 



distinct, anterior and posterior. S^onal inflection ovate, distinct. Liga^ 

ment external, in a more or less oblique triangular groove# separated firom 

the cartilage pit by a distinct shelly septa. 

A. lateral Teeth eubeqml^ laminar^ thin, moderately dittantfrom the Um* 

bonet and the Hinge Teethe Hinge marginal, double^edgedL 
* Lnnute and Lozenge smooths 

1. Mdctra giahea ; M. helvacea O&emfi. 

2. Mdetra etaUirvim, Linn., var« white. 

3. Afde^ ifincidd/o Lam. 

hunake eoneefatrically grooved. Lozenge emooth, 

4. Mdcira dltcore Gray. Shell ovate, trigonal, rather solid, ventricose, 
white. Umbonee nearly close, with two diverging reddish li^ Lozenge 
rather flattened, rugulose, margined by slightly raised lines, with two 
or three raised concentric lines. lAgament very small. 

fnhabits-. 

Much the habit of a MuUma, but grooved in front. 

Lunule and Lozenge concenirtcally goovetL 
$ Shell thin, Umbonee rather eeparate. Ligament dioergng, 

3. Mdctra tunada Chemn,; M. tdrgida Lanu The anterior tooth T*ibijped; 
the anterior pert arising from the middle of the front side of the hmdrr 
part. 

fl. Mdetra grdndie Lam. (flg. 30.) 

7. ilfdofra omdta Gray. Reddish, pale-iiyed, and white-dotted, 
honee bright red. 

Inhabits China. 
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8. Mdcira CkemnUxu Gray.; M. noUtoea austrilis Chetnn,, f. 1954. 

0. Mieira ptdehm Gn^. 

10. Mdcfra MrtvUita Gmy, King, Voy. N. H. 

a Shell ioMn Umbonei dote. Ugament very obHgue, st^marginal. Lateral 

Teeth mootk^ 

11. Mitcira e^gf^ ? Chemn. 

Inhabht (%ina. 

12. Mhctra rufticeru Lam. Hinder lateral teeth rather the shortest. 

B. The hinder lateral Tooth very small, close ; the anterior one elongate. 

Shell trigonal. 

13. Mdctra stridtula Linn.; M. carinita Lorn. 

14. Mdetra exoleta n. s. Shell trigonal, white, thin, pellucid, slightly con¬ 
centrically striated ; covered with a thin pale penostraca; the anterior 
sdofe compressed, produced; t)\ehinder slope ventricosc, flattened, edged, 
with a slightly raised keel. 

Inhabits - - . 


C. ksteral Teeth subeyued, rather long, very dose to the cardinal Teeth {the 
front owM from near the umbo, and furnished with a thickened j)foccu at its 
upper paH). Shell thin, trigonal^ Hinge^margin H^edged. 


15. MdctrapRcatdria Chemn, (fg. 
31.), vi. f. 202. 204., Gmel.; M. 
subplic&ta IVood, Supp,, 1.1. 
f.6. 

16. Mdctra Reev^su Gray. Shell 
wedra-shaped, thin, white, pel¬ 
lucid, striated; concentneal 
curv^ near the umbo. 

Inhabits China. (J. R, Reeve, 
Esq,) 

17. Mdctra subpHedta Lam., not 
Wood. 



jy. T%i hader kUeralTboth short, close to the cardinal ones ; the anterior one 
elongate, compressed, thin, cottsiderably below the Hinge Teeth. Shell thin. 
Hhtge^putrgin double. 

18. Mdetra vUddeea Chemn., vi. £ 213,214.; Ency. Method,, t. 254. f. I. 
Inhabits Tranquebar. 

£. The lateral Teeth very small, short, quite dose up to the Hinge TeeUi,and 
scaroefy separated from them. Hingeanargin double. SheS very thin; 
hinder slope keeled. 

19. Mdctra ^l^ffns 8ow. Tank. Cat. f. 

Inhabits I^orida. 

20. Mdetra vUrea Gray. SheU oblong trigonal, thin, white, pellucid, t/iii- 
bones incurved, subposterior. Anterior slope flattened^ edge waved. Lw- 
ntf^ depressed, lanceolate. Hinder slope compresatd. Lozenge rdonpxa, 
with a slight ribdiko raised edge. The cavity in the front of the hinge- 
margins very long and deep. 

Some affinity to M. recurva and to M. subpRcdta Lam. 

Inhabita ■ ■ British Museum. 

III. Spi'sula Oray. 

SheU ovate, trigonal, suban^ar at each end. Hinge and lateral teeth 
as in M4ctra; but hinge tooth of left valve small. Siphonal i^/lectionxmta, 
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distinct. Ligantcnt Just within ^ the cardinal edge, over the top of the 

cartilage, ancTnot separated from it by any shelly plate; and -partly nid from 

view by the upper edge of the hinge margin. 

A. Laiera^ Teeik shorty tmooih, 

a. Shell thickened. Hinder Slope sUghtfy indicaied, 

1. SpUula ilriatSlla ; M&ctra striat^lla Xam. 

2. ^itula frdgilit; Mdctra fr^gilis Chemn , vi. f. 235.; M. brasilUna leant,. 
No. 27. 

3. SpiitUa titmUif M&otra sfmilis Grmfft Wood Cat, Sup,, 1.1. f. 5. Shell 
omong-ovate, rather thin, fmle reddish white, covered with a thin olive 
periostraca. The lateral teeth short, triangular, close. 

Inhabits Van Dieman’s Land. 

b. Shell thin. Hinder Slope ikgkih ruguhte. The kUeral Teeth oblique; and 
the anterior Hinge Tootn of the left Valve double, 

* Shell mooth, 

4. Sptsula tSnera ; Miictra t^nera Humph,, Wood Cat, Sup,, 1 . 1. f. 4,; M* as* 
persa Sow, Tank, Cat,, No. 117. I^ell compressed, rather solid; white, 
dark-speckled, front part concentrically grooved. 

Inhabits -. 

5. Spiiula elongdta; Bil&ctra elon^ta Quop Voy, Aetrol, Shell obloiig- 
ovate, rather solid, pale brown, covered with a rather thin olive perios¬ 
traca. The lateral teeih close, rather short; the front one notched; hinder 
rather trian^lar. 

Inhabits New Zealand. 

6. Spiiula peUhcida; Mkctra pelldcida Chemn,, vi. f. 234.; M. depreasa 
Lamk,, No. 29., not Desh.; M. dealbata Montag,, T. B. t. 5. f. 1. 

Inh^its Brasil. 


Shell radiately ribbed, 

7. ^liula nicobdrica ; Mactra nicobkrica Gmel, ; M. rug6sa var. Chemn,, 
vi. f. 237.; DiUwyn, 145. 

8. SpUula ^Idndeii; Mkctra 8ol4nderi Or, ; M. carinkta Solander MSS, 
Hinder elope strongly keeled. 

9. SpietUa ap^daca; M&ctra ssgyptiaca Chemn,*, xi. f. 1955, 1956.; DilU 
wyn, 145. No. 35. 

c. The Shell thick, mUid, Hinder Slope rugukue, very like former, hut the 
anterior lateral Tooth is nearly oerpendieular. The anterior Hinge Thoth 
of the left Valve compreued, niched, 

10. Spkuh rugdsa ; Liitrkria rug^sa No. 3.; Mictra rug6sa OmeU, 

Chemn,, vi. t. 236, 237.; Entyc, Mith,, 254. 

11. ^(sula Isamarcku: Lutrkria rug6sa var. b. Lamk, 
aihabits St. Domingo. 

B. Lateral Teeth cross^ribbed, eUmgate, 
a. Eront and hinder Slope mooth, 

12. SpUula iobdimhia t MActra solidfssima Chemn,, x, f. 1656., IXSw,; 
M. gigantka Lamk,, No. ].; Encyc, MHh,, t. 259. f. K 

Ii^abits North America. CallM the Clam, Is found washed on shore 
alive on the Long Island, New York. Is considered a delicacy; and the 
•hdls are employed by the dain^-women as skimmers. They are said to be 
found in the stomach of theBew na. Mitchell in SrbmanU Journal, x. 288. 

IS. SnUula SM; Mfictra Skyii 6ray, Shell smooth, rather compresapd.^, 
uhidMts Florida. 
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JPVwU and hinder Siope grooved, 

14, IMiuta iSUda; M&ctim B6Iida Montague, 

15* Mtuia crdisa ; M4ctra cr^ssa Turton, 

15. MnUa subirunehta; M4ctra subtninc&ta Monta^ie, 

17* ^ietda irianguldrit ; M&ctra triangularis Lam,, £. M., t. 253. f. 3, 

TV, Lutra'ria Lam, Lutri'oola Bkdnv. 

Shell oblong, lonntudinal, rounded, and gaping at each end. Cmrdmttl 
teeth two in each vuve; the anterior ones of the left valve trigonal, nicked 
beneath; the hinder ones often wanting. Lateral teeth mal!; the aiit«rior 
one simple, short, nearly perpendicular close to the hh^ tetdh, often 
wanting in the right valve; the hinder one obHque, very thin, rudimentary, 
often absorbed as the shell enlarges in growtn. Siphonal injlection very 
deep, eeattti Animal like Mkctra. S^^hom united, huge. 

At first sigfat» one might consider L,hyan» as forming a distinct genus; 
but the young have as distinct lateral teeth as any of the other species; 
but this tootn, and the space that it occupied, is absorbed into the carti- 
Isgic pit as the shell grows. 

A. Shell ovate, rather gaping behind. 



1* Lutrdria eldpHca Lamk. {Jig, 32.), Sow. Gen.; Mkctra Lutrkria Linn,, 
Lister, C. t. ^Id. f. 269 .; Chemn,, C. vi. f. 240, 241. 

Inhabits sandy coast of Europe; Fossil, Itdy. 

2* Lutrdria senegalhuit n. s. Shell narrower. 

Inhalnts coast of i^ica. 

See, also, Lutrdria elliptica var. b. Lamk,, and L, hntk Quoy Voy. 
Astrol. t. 83. f. 36. 

3. lAMtna plandta; M&ctra phmdta Chemn,, vi. f. 238, 230. Hinder la^ 
ieral teeth very distinct, simple in each valve. 


a* Shell tUghUy g/apng behind, with a (Hitinct Lozenge, edged with a ratted Line, 
Hinder lateral Teeth wanting in the Adultt, 

4* Lutrdria eltwdia. n. s. Shell elongate, ovato-lanceolate, solid, white, 
tapering behmd, oblic}^. 
inhsBits Prince of Wales’s Island. 

5. toArdria comprbua Lamk., No. 4.; Llgula comprdssa Leach, Dacotta, 
t. 13. f, 1.; Mncyc, MHkod,, t, 267. f. 4., Litter Conch,, t. 258. f. 88., 
Ang,, t.4. f.28.; Bfkctra piperkta Omel,, Chemn,, vi. f. 21.; Lutricola 
comprdssa Bhn,, Man,, L 77. f* 2.; CarinkUa Adanton SMg,, t. 17. 
f. 18. 


Inhabiu North Sea» Africa, Senegal, Mediterranean. 


* Shell widely gaping behind. Lozenge without any potterior Ridge, Lateral 

Teeth ditthet. 

6. Lutrdria tolenoldet Ijamk., No. l,,Sow, Gen,, f. 1.; Mj^aobldnga Gmel,, 
Chemn,^ vL f. 12.; Mkctra hj^ans XHllwyn ; Lutricola solenbloes Blan, 



with Deicriptiam ^the nem Species. 

Melac. Laieral teeth noae in th« adult. Young with a distinct hinder 
lateral tooth. 

Inhabits coast of Europe; and Fossil near Rome. 

7. Lutrdria eeaihndica Grav. Shell compressed, ''smooth, high, rather 
truncated at each end beneath. Hmaer latei^ teeth wantmg in the 
adults. 

Inhabits New Zealand. 

es Shell oblongs vertf gaping and rejleeed hehindt and marked with an ohiiqne 
poiSeAor Ridge, Laieral Teeth dittmet, 

8 . Lutriria reckrva ; M&ctra recurva Ora^, Wood Sup,, 1 . 1. f. 8 . ; Mdctra 
papyr4cea Lam, (not Sun,), Sow, Oen,, f. i. 

9. Jj^hna C^rmm ; Bfactra C^prinus Gray, Wood Sup,, t. 1. f. 1. 

*** Shell thin, gaping heldnd, with a Ridge, Hinder lateral Teeth diitinct, 

10. Lutrdria campecheftiis; M4ctra campech^nsis t. 308. f. 141.; 

Wood Sup,, t. 1. f. 3. 

V. MULl^NlA. 



Shell ovate, trigonal, subangulur at each end. Cardinal and lateral teeth 
like Mkctra. Siphonal if{fiectioti ovate, distinct. Ligament internal I in a 
triangular groove in the upper surface of the deep oblique cartilage • it, 
quite hid trom view. 

This genus, and Qndthodon, are the only bivalves that 1 am acquainted 
srith which have the ligament internal. In all the other shelb, even those 
which have internal cartilages, the ligament is external, and placed on the 
outer part of the cardinal ed^ of the shelL The hinge margins of the 
adult raell of this genus are sometimes much enlarged, the umlwnes being 
separated at a conSderable distance from one another bv a distinct area, 
as in the genus A^rca. This area, instead of showing the groove of Uie 
ligament, as in that genus, is onlj^ marked with a slight oblique line, indicat¬ 
ing its position; and this line is often so obscure as scarcely to be dis* 
tinguisbed. This shell may be rc^rded as a specimen of the last form 
in which the upper surface of the figament has been covered with a shelly 
plate. 

a. Hinder Slope drcumecribed with a raited lane, 

1. Mulinla tjjpicui n. s. SheU ovate, suborbicular, convex, solid. Cfm- 
honei wide apart Area lozenge-ehaped. Lateral teeth very short, hM, 
thick, round. The cartik^c ym prominent into the cavity of the thelT. 

Inwitt ——. 

3. Mulinia bicolor n. s. SheU ovate, rather convex, solid, white. Vm» 
bonet and hinder dope orange, vari^. Lateral teeth short, compressed, 
triangular. Cartilage pit prominent into the cavity of the shell, 
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hMer slope reddish brown, leparated by a dietinct line. Umbones 
brownifih. 

Var. ? ovate, trigonal. The anterior iateral tooth ratlier larger and 
'•thicker. 

i Inhabits -. 

* Shell trigonal. Hinder Slope flattened. 

3. Mtdifda lateralis; Muctra lateralis Sa^, (Fide Spec. Say.) 

Inhabits North America. 

4. Muliwa donacifornm n, s- Shell trigonal, vcntricose, white; covered 
with a thin neriostraca. Hinder slojie flattened, keeled on the edge. 

Inhabits South Sea. — Capt. Bcechey's Expedition, 
fi. Mtilinia edulit; Mactra edtilis King, in Ztwl. Joitrn., v. 335. Shell 
(? young) ovate, thin, white, smooth; covered with a thin olive or reddish 
periostraca, forming two raised edges on the hinder slope. Hinder dope 
white. Lateral teeth short, triangular. 

Inhabits Port Famine. — Capt. King. 

** Hinder Slope simple. 

6. Midinia Byronensis n. s. f. 5. Shell ovate, slightly triangular, white, rather 
solid. lateral teeth th'ck, rounded. Yoiutfr lateral teeth thinner. 

Inhabits South America. — Capt. Lord Byron. 

7. Mulinia cxallnda. Shell ovate-oblong, white, rather thick. Umhones 
subanterior. The lateral teeth short, tnick. Anterior one subtubercuiar. 

Inhabits South America. — Capt. P. P. King, 

VI. Ona'thodon Gray^ Rang^ Sow. Ka^noia Desmoulins. 

ovate, trigonal, solid, white; covered with a brown cartilaginous 
periostraca. Jlforgin acute, simple. (7/wAowcjf often eroded. Hinge teeth 
two in each valve; the front of the left 
valve laraer, bifid; the hinder of left, and 
those or right, valve, equal, small, simple. 

Hinder lateral teeth very long, compressed, 
transversely grooved; the front one 
shorter, rugulose; dilated, and subtrigonal 
above. Btphonal inflection short, half- 
ovate. Cartilage internal. Ligament in¬ 
ternal in the upper edge of the very deep 
cartilage pit, which is often open at the 
top by the abrasion of the apex. Animal, 
dphons short, separate. Mantlets hhes united iii front. It resembles 
(^ina Cor. in^ the form of the anterior lateral teeth, and agrees with 
MuHma in having an internal ligament. 

1. Ondthodon cunedia Gray (flg. 34.) Sow. Gen.; lUngia c}^rendlde8 jDc#- 
moulmt Act. Lin. Soc. Bora,, iv. 58.; Clkthrodon cun^ta Conrad in 
Sillimaidt Journal, from my MSS. 

The city of Mobile, in North America, Mr. Conrad informs us, is built 
on vast beds of this shell, and it exists on all of the alluvial coast of the' 
Gulf of Mexico, between Pensacola and Franklin, in Louisiana. Desmou¬ 
lins says his specimen was broug[ht from I^akc Vonchartraen, in East 
Florid^ near New Orleans, which is, probably, saltish water, I described 
my specimen from two single valves, picked from a ballast heap in Canada, 
to which it was, probably, brought from the Gulf. The description was 
sent to America man^ years but it was not published, because the- 
American conchologists considered it as a CyrSnal and.^1 it Cyrina 
iruntdta of Laiharck I in thdr <;abiiif ts. 
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REVIEWS. 

Art. I. Hisioire NatureUe deg Ingectes Hyminopi'^reg* Par M. 
Le Compte A. Lep^leticr de Saint Fargcau. 8vo. With a fas* 
ciculus of plates. Paris, 1836. 

2. Ctavig novi Hymenopierorum Sygiematig^ adjecia Synopgi 
Larvarnm ejusdem ordinis Scandinavicarum Eruciformium, A 
Gustavo Dahlbom. 4to. With one coloured plate. Lund, 
1835. 

3. Prodromug Ilymenopterologite Scandinavicce, A Gustavo 
Dahlbom. 8vo. With two plates. Lund, 1836. 

4. Eggay on the indigenoug foggorial Hymenoptera, compriging 
a Degcription of all the British Species of burrovoing Sand-fVagps 
contained in the Metropolitan Collectiong^ with their Habitg^ as 
Jar ag they have been observed. By W. E. Shuckard, M.E.S. 

London, 1837. 

5. Pompilidarum Danice Dispositio Sygfematica. Scripsit 
Georgius Schiodte. 8vo. With one plate. Copenhagen, 1837. 

Of all the tribes of insects, or, indeed, we may safely say, 
of animated nature in general, there ore none which sur¬ 
pass in point of interest, the very extensive group to which 
Linnaeus applied the ordinal name of Hymenoptera. The 
bee, the wasp, and the ant are too well known, as creatures 
possessing in the highest degree that principle which is ordi¬ 
narily termed instinct, and which prompts them, in proportipn 
to their size, to undertake labours far l^yond those of any of 
the higher animals. It is true that much has been ascertained 
and made known relative to these creatures; but there still 
remain so many interesting points of enquiry, even in the 
history of the best known species, the common hive-bee, that 
it may safely be said, that it would require the entire attention 
not of a single, but of many, lives, before we should be able 
to assert that we had made ourselves perfectly acquainted with 
the subject in all its bearings. The singular and anom^ous 
structures, which are of such frequent occurrence in the insects 
of which the order is composed, the beauty and brilliancy of 
colours of many, and above all, the diversity in their natural 
economy, combine to render them generid favourites with 
entomologists. It is true, indeed, that in this respect they 
cannot bear comparison with the Coleoptera; but the works 
at the bead of our article will show that the study of this tribe 
is fast gaining ground. 

The veteran Saint Fargeau, long known almost exclusively 
as a hymenopterologist, has given us, in the first of the works 
in pur list, a portion of the results of a long series of observations 
upon this order, following up the principle which he has in 
numerous other works laid down ; namely, the superiority of 
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economical over structural details, as the groundwork of clas* 
sification of these insects. A very succinct analysis of the 
contents of this the first volume of his work will be sufficient 
to indicate its value. 

The first SS pages are occupied by a revision of the cha¬ 
racters of the family groups instituted by Latreille. This is 
succeeded by some general observations upon the senses of 
insects, and a sketch of the distribution of insects into orders. 
Nearly SO pages are devoted to an exposition of the characters 
obtainable from the structure of the veins or wing^bones of 
the wings. The order is then characterised in its Linnaean 
extent, and observations made as to the characters to be em¬ 
ployed in the distribution of its contents into tribes and 
families. Amongst these, it will be readily supposed that 
those particular organs which influence the habits of the per¬ 
fect insect are most particularly noticed. 

The Hymenoptera arc divided into two suborders: 1st, 
Ovitithers; and 2d, Oviscapters; corresponding with the 
Latreillean divisions Acule^ta and Tercbrantia. 

The Ovitithers are divided into two divisions: 1st, those 
which feed, in the larva state, upon saccharine vegetable fluids 
(Ovitithers Phytiphages)} and, 2d (Ovitithers Zoophages), 
those which feed, in the larva state, upon other insects. The 
Phytiphages are divided according to their nest-making or 
parasitic habits; the nest-makers, into social and solitary 
species; and the social, into those which are perennial or only 
annual. The consequence of the adoption of these principles, 
as a primary means of distribution of the order, is apparent 
in its results. The perennial, social, nest-niaking species 
comprise the families of the ants (Heterog^^nides) and the 
bive-bees (Api&rides). The annual social species comprise 
the humble bees (Bombides) and the social wasps (Polistides: 
why not V^spides?). Thus the solitary and the parasitic 
bees and wasps are entirely removed from the social species. 
The four families above mentioned are treated upon at great 
length in the volume before us: their history detailed, their 
genera defined (including various new ones), and the species 
described; the great collections of the Jardiii des Plantes, 
Baron Dejean, Serville, &c., have been laid under contribution ; 
and the result is the first volume of a work which promises 
to be of the highest interest. Dahlbom, in the second work 
on our list, has given us another classification of the order, 
founded both upon structure and economy. From a consider¬ 
ation of the affinities and structural peculiarities of the various 
groups, he considers that ** Satis apparet insecta hymenoptera 
in ^uatuor series, ut ita dicam priaclpales, abire, sell, rapta* 
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toriOf patmitica^ ^ied(/kaioria^ plantivora^ et singulam harum 
serierum (ad libitum) cum prdxima per series subditas 
minores connecti sive cohserere,” He, however, does not 
ol^t to the insertion of the parasitic bees, sand-wasps, &C., 
amongst the working species of those tribes; thus, DolichArus 
and Cer6pales are arranged amongst the P6mpili, N^sson 
with Mellinus, Figites with Cynips, and Hylae'us and Psithyrus 
amongst the Mellifica, &c. The classification here proposed 
is evidently the result of much study, and will amply repay 
investigation. The second part of the work gives us a de¬ 
tailed tabular view of the structure and habits of the ernciform 
hymenopterous larvae found in Scandinavia; and the third 
part is occupied by very copious descriptions of these larvae, 
and is a most valuable addition to our knowledge of the 
order. 

The second work of Dr. Dahlbom may be considered as 
supplementary to the preceding. It is devoted to the illustra¬ 
tion of the Hymenoptern Plantivora, comprising the families 
Tenthredinides, Xiphitirides, Siricides, Oryssini, and Cynip- 
seae. A very elaborate and useful historical revision of the 
Tenthredinido; is given, together with the characters, natural 
history, geographical distribution, &c., of that family (a portion 
of which is illustrated in the present fascicle), together with a 
tabular view of its genera, which are 15 in number; Cimbex, 
Ath^lio, Hylotomu, Cyphona, Lophyrus, Monoctenus, Cla- 
dius, Priophorus, Nematus, Tenthr^do, Dineura, E^mphytus, 
Dolerus, Phyllotoma, and Lyda. Many new species are de¬ 
scribed ; but the author is not acquainted with the uncompleted 
volume of Mr. Stephens’s Illtistrations containing this family. 

Mr. Shuckard’s Essay is one of the most valuable works 
which have appeared in this country since the Monographia 
Apum AtigltfC and the Hot'tt Entomologies. Personally ac¬ 
quainted with the author, we can liear ample testimony to the 
unweariedzeal with which he got together his materials, not only 
of insects, but of careful examination of the works of his pre¬ 
decessors. In an introduction, of 25 pages, the author gives 
us some general observations upon the structure and economy 
of the insects in question, from which we extract the following 
passage, as bearing upon the principle ofclassificatioji noticed 
above, in the works of Saint Fargeau and Dahlbom: — ** With 
respect to the apparent anomaly of parasites being of the 
same order, or perhaps of the same genus [as the working 
species], it may be remarked that these are not internal para¬ 
sites, and that, perhaps, a greater resemblance was necessary 
between the individuals than in the case of internal parasites^ 
which, I believe, arc destroyers of eggs and larvae exclusively ; 
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or, at least, they ar^ deposited within the insect in those stages 
of its existence, and, conijhauentlv, in an indefensive state. 
But here, where the food only (which is stored up as a pro* 
vision for the young) is the object of attack, and the maternal 
solicitude of the parent insect for the nurture of her offspring 
is rendered fruitless by the presence of an interpolator secretly 
deposited, it required all the sagacity of the insect introducing 
her intrusive progeny to evade the instinctive unprehension of 
the laborious mother; and nature has furnislied additional 
means to foil the latter, in the parasite’s resemblance to 
herself.” 

The work comprises that portion of the aculeated Hy- 
men6ptera which Latreilie termed Foss^res; to which Mr. 
Shuckard has judiciously added the Mutillidee of Leach, 
which he thus virtually separates from the Heterogyna of 
Latreilie, of which the ants formed the remaining portion. 
The descriptions, both of the genera and species, are carefully 
worked out; the latter generally occupying, with its synonymes, 
a page for each species. The recent works of Saint Fargeau 
and Vender Linden, &c., have been consulted ; but the author 
does not cite the memoirs of Dahlbom upon the Swedish 
Fosgjires. We could have wished that, in the mode of printing 
the specific characters, synonymes, &c., the oldfashioned 
method had been adopted : there is no better guide in such 
matters than Fabricius, or Kirby’s Monograph, Three new 
^era are introduced: Celia (Stigmus trogl6dytes V. D. L.), 
Passaloe'cus (Dioddntus gracilis Curtis^ &c.), and Mimesa 
(Ps^n equ^stris, &c.). It will be necessary, however, to 
change the first of these names, C^lia being employed by 
Zimmerman for a genus of Harp^Iidae. The generic name 
Liris must also be substituted for Tach;^te$, having been im* 
posed two years previously by Fabricius. 

Many new species of sand-wasps are described, the author 
having had access to all the metropolitan cabinets, including 
that oi Mr. Stephens. Hence, it is to be regretted that we find 
in the catalogue of the latter many species indicated under 
old Fabrician and Panzerian names, which Mr. Shuckard 
has entirely omitted. For instance, under Aporus Mr. Ste¬ 
phens gives 2 species; Ist, A. bicolor, described by Mr. 
Shuckard, and, 2d, A. unicolor of Spinola, which is stated 
to be in the British Museum, but v^hich Mr. Shuckard 
entirely omits, unless it be the female of A. bicolor, which 
the latter says is in the cabinets of Stephens and the British 
Museum: but in this case we think Mr. Shuckard was bound 
to have shown that this was Mr. Stephens’s, although not 
Spinola’s, A. unicolor. 
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The work of Schiodte is confined to one of the groups of 
sand-wasps (Pompilidae), and is a very carefully executed 
memoir, Tlie genera introduced into the family by the 
author are, Cer6pales, Agenia Sch^ (varieglita Linn.^ and 
bifasci^ta Fabr.\ Priocn^mis Sch^ (hyalinatus Fahr.y &c., 7 
species), P6mpilus (10 species), and Ep^siron Sch. (rdfipes 
Litin.). These genera and species are described in detail; 
the genera being chiefly established upon variations in the 
structure of the trophi and legs. A plate, full of details, 
represents these generic variations. 


Art. II. An AnalysU of the British Ferns and their Allies^ Moith 
Copperplate Engravings of every Species and Variety. By 
George W. Francis, Author of a “ Catalogue of British Flower¬ 
ing Plants and Ferns/* London. 

This elegant little volume on the British ferns we can 
most heartily recommend, having seldom met with a scientific 
work, on the same scale, which nas altogether pleased us so 
much. The author has evidently collected his materials with 
the greatest care; and the engravings are complete models of 
neatness and accuracy. We are also especially pleased with 
the frank independence and straightforward manner with 
which the writer introduces the results of his labours to the 
public. There is none of the cant, and affected conscious¬ 
ness of incompetency and want of ability for the task he has 
undertaken, which so often garnishes the first attempts of leN 
terpress aspirants. He does not come forward at the solicit¬ 
ation of numerous friends,” but because he knows that the 
information he has to ofler upon the subject of which be writes 
is really worth printing and publishing; and he has therefore 
ventured to brin^ out his work in a style, and at a price, 
w'hich an extensive sale can only repay. An extract from 
the preface will give our readers a better idea of the contents 
of the book than any summary of our own. 

** Should the reader ask why 1 write at all, I answer, because the only 
book ever published upon this subject (Bolton’s Filiccs Britannicie) has 
long been out of print, and so much difTerence of opinion exists as to the 
identity of some snecies, and the arrangement of otoers, that 1 thought a 
plain and practical synopsis like the present would be useful to the tyro 
at least, if not to the practical botanist. 

** The materials from which it has been compiled are these: I ins^ted 
all the Herbaria to which I had access, gathered wild and cultivated fronds 
wherever I could procure them, and wrote to most of our first-rate botanists 
for specimens, remarks, and habitats: all these being collected, arranged, 
and studied, they were described and engraved without reference to any 
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seriat of plates or descriptions ishatever. 1 then collated these with the 
works of Linnaeus^ Willdenow, Sprengel, Swartz^ Pursh, Withering, Smith, 
Hooker, Lightfoot, Hudson, &c.; and, wherever there was a difierence 
between myself and others, I searched again for the truth; and, if still in 
doubt, have been careful to record the disparity. 

** The manner in which the object has been accomplished, it is necessary 
to explain more in detail; and, first, as to the illustrative plates. They are 
small, for the sake of economy, and are intended chien^^ to indicate the 
habit of the plants, while the magnified parts show their detail. They 
might have been finer as works of art; but, had they been executed by an 
engraver, minute as they arc, they would, perhaps, have been less botanically 
accurate, as the smallest variation in many of them would iiiatenally have 
altered their character; and, therefore, although a first and an untutored 
attempt at etching, I have preferred executing them myself, especially as by 
so doing 1 should save a large expense, perhaps not to be refunded by the 
sale of work. The plate of Genera is a new feature in illustration, and, 
it is hoped, a useful one. 

** In the record and detail of species, the following order is observed: — 
First, the Latin and English name, and reference to figure ; secondly, those 
essential characters which alone arc necessary for discriminating the species, 
and which alone the true botanist will find it convenient to consult. The 
Synonymes and references to figures in other works, which follow, give a 
history of the plant, and enable the student to refer elsewhere if in doubt. 
The description may be considered collateral evidence, while the remaining 
ports will snow him the varieties to which his plant is subject, the cause of 
them, its particular and general distribution, and the peculiarities attached 
to it. 

" In the port of the work which treats of the Genera, the reader will 
find, first, the derivation of the Genus, and a concise account of its general 
characteristics, and under it the arrangement of the species, according to 
their obvious distinctions. 

" In the Essential Characters of the different species, as few words as 
possible have been used, and those few pure and scientific. In the Sy- 
nonymes, which go back to the time of Linnteus (or in some few instances 
a little before), the names of authors only are given, unless they have 
called a plant by different names in different of tbcir works, when the works 
themselves are also specified. In the descriptive part, and discriminating 
temarks which follow it, pure scientific detail has not been so much aimed 
at as obvious differences and popular observations. The habitats have 
been collected from every authentic source which was attainable by me: 
a vast number will be found which have not been recorded before; and 
those few which are contained in previous publications have most of them 
been lately authenticated.*’ 

When we state that this work, containing 70 pages of 
letterpress, and copperplates of all the British ferns, is to be 
had for 45., we think there are few botanists in whose library 
it will not find a place. 


MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 

Art. I. Short Communications, 

Remarkable Fact in the Habits of the Viper. —Observing 
in your Number for April some remarks upon vipers, and the 
different colours which they occasionally present, you may. 
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f^rhaps, think the following statement worth recording, which 
1 send as a mere matter of personal observation, without pro^ 
fessing to have paid any attention to the study of naiiml 
history. 

About sixteen years since, I hired part of an enclosed 
heath in the parish of Belton, by the side of Fritton Lake, and 
about 4 miles from Yarmouth, in SuiTolk; a spot unrivalled 
for picturesque scenery, but notorious for vipeni, snakes, and 
slow worms. My attention was led to these reptiles merely 
with the view of destroying them, a favourite horse of mine 
having been bitten by a viper whilst grazing on the heath. 

The longest viper I ever killed, and the largest in circum-^ 
ference, was of so dark a hue, that the black bands upon its 
skin could scarcely be pei*ceived. Possibly its size might have 
depended upon Us containing young; but, being only anxious 
to effect its destruction, I did not trouble myself with any 
further examination. I remarked that these creatures come 
from their holes about eleven o’clock, and bask in the sun till 
two, when they begin to move about. 

^ one occasion, 1 observed a viper travelling in haste 
along a path near me; and, though it made a vigorous attempt 
to get away, 1 succeeded in killing it. It was of an unusual^ 
reddish hue, with very dark bands. Passing by the spot 
about half an hour afterwards, to my astonishment, I saw 
three other vipers about the one which I had killed, and one 
of them in immediate connexion with it. These three I de» 
btroyed; and, having the curiosity to return a second time, I 
found two more vipers, apparently making the same attempt; 
and, in about the lapse of an hour, another came. These three 
shared the same fate as the former, so that I killed seven 
altogether. The last six, all of which 1 may naturally pre¬ 
sume to have been males, were of a brilliant ash-colour, and 
the dark bands of a far brighter black than I had ever before 
seen. Whether these peculiarities depended upon a par¬ 
ticular condition of the sexual organs, is a question which I 
must leave to more competent persons to discuss. If these 
few lines are worthy of your notice, you can make what use of 
them you please. — George W, Manly. Uoyal Barracks^ 
Yarmouth^ April 10. 1837. 

[The above curious and interesting fact is communicated 
by the celebrated naval philanthropist, Capt. Manby, F.R.S. 
— 

On the Swinifning of Snakes, —- That snakes should swim, 
is not surprising, consider the extent and character of the 
lungs in these reptiles. Of elongated form, they are carried 
throughout, or nearly throughout, the general cavity of the 
body; at their commencement, and for a short distance, their 
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cellular tissue presents, when cut into, a series of close, deli* 
cate, and beautiful reticulations. These meshes gradually en¬ 
large, till the whole of the lower part of the lungs consists of 
large cancelli^ the membrane being extremely thin, and semi- 
transparent^ It is, most probably, only in the upper portion 
of the lungs that the blom undergoes the change resulting 
from its contact with atmospheric air; and it is to be ob¬ 
served, that the vascular system of this upper and finely 
reticulated part is such as to favour this idea, which, if cor¬ 
rect, would lead to the conclusion that the lower portion of 
these organs served exclusively as a reservoir for air. 1 have 
often, on inflating the lungs of a snake, been surprised at the 
volume of the lower portion, and the quantity of air it is 
capable of receiving; and I am inclined to believe that the 
lungs, when filled, are capable of containing a volume of air 
which will serve the system for a consideraole time, the ne¬ 
cessity of taking in a fresh supply every instant, ns do Mam¬ 
malia and birds, being obviated. Snakes have often been 
seen in such a situation as to prevent, for a certain period, 
the power of respiration. We know that they swallow their 
prey whole; and that a portion of their victim, too large to be 
gorged at once, distending their jaws to the utmost, and com¬ 
pressing the larynx, often projects out of their mouth, and so 
remains, till, as the part in the stomach digests, the remainder 

f lasses gradually down. Our common snake will swallow a 
arge frog or rat; a boa of moderate sfase will swallow a goat 
or antelope; and 1 do not see how thc^ htrynx and trachea can 
avoid being compressed during the act gx goi^ging the bodies 
truded, the tube of the tracheayf\\\ sufrer,andrp8piration be thus 
of animals of such disproportionate bulk. If the larynx be pro- 
effectually prevented: consequently, the supposition that the 

E rotrusion of the larynx suffices to this operat|j((D, is nugatory. 

tesides, is the larynx protruded ? this is a point in abevance. 
Without pretending to settle this question, it may re¬ 
marked, that the unvitiated air, contained in what I regard as 
the reservoir portion of the lungs, will suffice for some time 
at least (and the length of time is yet to be determined) to 
oxygenise the blood in the upper or true portion of the lungs, 
white respiration is interrupted; and as, in the case alluded 
to, respiration must, I think, be admitted to suffer interrup¬ 
tion, the necessity of this reservoir becomes apparent The 
following fact seems to confirm these views: — Some years 
since, passing by a small sheet of water, near Bakewell, on the 
Buxton road, 1 observed a snake quietly swimming towards 
the bank. I hastened to the spot for which he was making. 
On seeing me he stopped, and allowed himself to sink gently 
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to the bottom, a few yards distant from the water’s edge. 
The water was very clear, and I could sec him distinctly. He 
lay with his head slightly elevated, and his body partially con- 
cealed by a stone, earnestly watching my movements. I tried 
to reach him with a stick, but he was too far off; I therefore 
determined to cease annoying him in this manner, and to see 
what he would do. I watched him, still keeping his unaltered 
attitude, for more than five minutes, probably nearer ten (I 
had not a watch with me); at last, with a stealthy cautious 
movement, I saw him turn, and, rising to the surface with his 
head scarcely above it (not elevated as I have seen), slily make 
his way towards a thick bed of water-weeds (flags, &c.), at 
some distance from where I stood. In these I lost all trace of 
him. At that time I had never dissected a snake; and when, 
for the first time, I examined the lungs of one of this tribe, 
and contemplated the extensive membranous sac in which 
they terminate, I felt assured that I had the clue to the 
animars power of enduring suspended respiration for a length 
of time, which, in the instance of the snake I watched in the 
water, greatly surprised me; an instance that has often been 
the subject of my consideration. Perhaps some of the readers 
of this Magazine may have seen similar instances: to them I 
submit my theory, that, if erroneous, it may be corrected, 
observing that it is, at all events, a point well worthy of in¬ 
vestigation.— IVm, Martin, Hammcrsniith^ May 25. 1837. 

Note from Sir fV, J, Hooker^ respecting the Plates in his 
‘‘ leones Plantanm^^ — I should be extremely happy to meet 
the wishes of your correspondent C., in the last Number of 
your Journal, respecting the partial colouring of the plates of 
the leones Plantamm^ if it were practicable : but that gentle¬ 
man is not, perhaps, aware of the heavy cost that such an 
alteration would incur; such an additional outlay, indeed, as, 
I am confident, from my own experience in these matters, 
the very limited sale of the work would not warrant. In the 
first place, the execution of the plates would take double the 
time, because the shading of the foliage, &c., now omitted, 
would require to be inserted: the paper, to bear colouring, 
must be of a superior quality, and, consequently, of a higher 
price: add to these the cost of the colouring, and the greater 
value of the dead stocky or, in other words, of the numerous 
copies lying for years, or perhaps for ever, on hand, unless 
the author is disposed to sell them as waste paper; and your 
correspondent will, I think, agree with me in the assurance 
that the colouring would increase the expense very materially. 

* See Vol. I, p. S>79. n. s. 

VuL. I, — No. 7, N. s. 
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There is a more serious objection still, in the fact that the 
drawings are made, os stated in the prospectus, from her¬ 
barium specimens (the instances to the contrary are few and 
far between); and, though 1 am well aware it is a common 
custom, especially upon the Continent, to make coloured 
figures from such subjects, yet no one who reflects on the 
different hues of living and dried specimens can, for a 
moment, suppose that such are capable of representing the 
natural tints; and it is a practice which, in my opinion, can¬ 
not be too strongly condemned. The Cryptogamia, gene¬ 
rally speaking, however, offer a remarkable exception to this 
rule; so that few, if any, dried plants exhibit softer or more 
agreeable colours for the exercise of the artist’s pencil; and I 
would gladly publish the whole of that portion of the book 
coloured^ were I tiot satisfied, by sad experience, that, done 
in the most economical way, the sale would 7iot cover the 
additional expenditure. 

No coloured botanical work ever was, or perhaps ever can 
be, published at a cheaper rate than Mr. Curtis’s Botanical 
Magazine ; and it is only the much more extensive sale of it 
(as compared with that of the leones Plantamm) which can 
justify the proprietor in offering it at so very low a price. 

I still flatter myself, from the favourable notice that has 
been taken of the leones Plantamm^ both privately and in 
several of the public scientific journals, that, notwithstanding 
its deficiency (of which none can be more sensible than 
myself), it will yet be found to answer the purpose intended, 
— tliat of giving faithful representations of many new and 
rare plants; and that it will meet with such success as to en¬ 
courage me to continue it beyond the second volume, which 
is now nearly completed. — W. J. Hooker. Glasgow^ June 
1837. 

Practical Distinctions in Minerals. — On March SI. 1836, 
I discovered that the finest particles of mica and quartz in 
stone may be readily distinguished without the aid of glasses; 
and, conceiving that this simple method of knowing the dif¬ 
ference in some of our most common minerals may be ser¬ 
viceable to geologists, I beg the insertion of it in your most 
useful Magazine. 

With this view, therefore, without attempting any philo¬ 
sophical explanation of the phenomenon, 1 merdy relate the 
circumstances of its practical application: first observing, 
with pleasure, that the eye, which gives us the power of 
knowing so much, and of knowing one thing from another so 
distinotfy, without our being able to explain iiow we make the 
distinctions, is happily receiving from Sir David Brewster, 
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and other philosophers eminent in optical science, that atten¬ 
tion it is entitled to. 

My sight has been particularly good, having been able to 
distinguish objects very clearly, near and at a great distance; 
and now, in my 69th year, I can distinguish a small speck of 
mica, in a brown-red sandstone, at the distance of 4 yards; 
and, in the full bright light of' the swn, the brilliant reflections 
from facets of much smaller crystals of quartz. I was led to 
this experiment by flnding amongst our Scarborough gravel a 
brown-red sandstone pebble, the crystals of which brilliantly 
reflected the full light of the sun. Viewing it in the house, 
on a table before my window, with my spectacles on, and the 
addition of a small pocket lens, the glistening specks appeared 
too small for me to decide whether they consisted of quartz or 
mica; but, as 1 had lately selected from the same gravel spe¬ 
cimens of mica slate, and mica sandstones, of all degrees of 
fineness, it occurred to me that small specks of mica were 
always visible without the sun’s full bright light. I found 
them so; and, by collating the sandstone with the finest 
grained micaceous specimen, both on one piece of paper, 
lifted alternately into the bright and shady light of the sun, 
we have a clear and ready distinction between the finest grains 
of mica and quartz, without the aid of glasses, and that even 
at the distance of 4 yards. 

In my practical observations on the different kinds of land, 
I had long observed, by the glistening in footpaths, how we 
may readily distinguish the finest sand in soil; and, at Harro¬ 
gate, 1 have often amused myself, on the nicely sanded foot¬ 
paths about the Swan Hotel, by fixing my eye upon any 
detached ci^stal (of mill-stone grit) which brilliantly reflected 
the light or the sun, and not without speculating on the ap¬ 
plication of such brilliant reflections to some useful purpose: 
out, in geology, the brilliancy of those facets of quartz crystals 
in onr coarsest sandstone seems to render doubtful the 

theory of sandstones being derivative rocks.” — William 
Smithf LL-D* Scarborough^ May 10. 1827. 

O^ction to Mr. Stutchbw'fs Genus Cypnvcdssis (p. 214. 
— The absence of varices is not a character sufficiently dis¬ 
tinctive to form a ^enus, since the N&ssa incrasskta df*Fleming, 
though usually without, sometimes assumes varices, and puts 
on the appearance of a miniature Triton. 1 have also in my 
collection more than one Triton without varices. As to the 
natural polish of those shells without varices enumerated as 
species of the proposed genus, and, as said, occasioned from 
their being covered by tne lobes of their mantle, I should be 
glad to learn what else occasions the superior polish of C6ssb 
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strig&tum (pL22. f. 21. of Wood's Index\ of Cassis glaiica and 
others with varices. The Cassis ringens, or Cassis pomum, might 
with more reason have been elevated into a type for a genus, 
and named Dolium cassis, than the Cassis rufa named Cyprae- 
cdssis. It is to be hoped the general verdict will suffer both 
to remain as they are, at least until a new Lamarck shall 
supersede the present arrangement by one more consonant 
with the gradations of nature, so different from the genera of 
collections and authors. Nature, by small modifications, 
passes from one group of beings to another: this S. Stutch- 
bury, Esq., as a naturalist, sees, and instances the similarity of 
the Cyprae'a and Cassis riifa in many particulars in which they 
certainly do agree: but, unfortunately for his proposition, many 
other genera also agree in the same particulars; for instance, 
the Yet of Adanson. (See mUioirc Naturcllc du Sinigal^ 
pi, 3., for a figure of the animal; pi. 4, for a figure of the Mar- 
gindla; and pi. 5., for the Cyprte'a. All these cover the shell 
with the mantle, and have, like the Cassis, no operculum; so 
that, if the principle of raising intermediate species were once 
admitted, instead of a harmonious system, we should soon have 
one of shreds and patches, contributed in piecemeal by each 
observer; and each patch might bear a compound name, such 
as Bucciiia pdrpura; type, Buccina purpura patula. Purpura 
plan4xis; type. Purpura planaxis persica, &c. The genus 
never can be established. —* JE. Lewis. Kennington. 

Art. II. Obituary.* 

(From the London and Edinburgh Philosophical Magazine for June, 1837.) 

EnWABD Turner Bennetty Esq.y Sec, Zoological Socieiy. —In alluding to 
the death of Mr. Bennett, I am strongly reminded of those painful feelings 
with which the intelligence was first received ; for, though his illness had 
excited alarm for a day or two in the minds of some of his friends, and 
especially of those who were immediately around him, it was generally un¬ 
known, so that the first intimation which most of us received of it was that 
it had terminated fatally. It was but a few days before that we had seen 
him in the enjoyment of his usual health; and, notwithstanding the ap¬ 
parent delicacy of his constitution, from our having been accustomed to 
witness his untirina devotion to his favourite pursuits, we had naturally 
been disarmed of all idea that his useful life was so soon to be brought to 
a close. 1 had not the honour of knowing him intimately, but it was im¬ 
possible for any one who enjoyed even his casual acquaintance not to be 
impressed with bis intelligence, the gentleness of his manners, and the 
unobtrusivenesB of his character. The cordial interest he took in bis 
soological studies, the kindness and the intelligence ho displayed in an¬ 
swering the enquiries of others, his ardour in the promotion of zoology, 
the anunated sense he had of the moral and intellectual enjoyment to be 


* Read by Dr. Boot, Secretary to the Linnaean Society, at the Anni¬ 
versary, May 24«h| 1837. 
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derivwl from it, the abeeoce of all unworthy rivalry in his character, and 
the aflisctionatc esteem he was held in by those who were intimately asso¬ 
ciated with him in bis pursuits, were ample proofs of his excellence, and of 
how serious a loss we have sustained in him as the friend and the naturalist. 
One of his intimate friends to whom I applied for some information re¬ 
specting his writings, says to me, —> 1 can scarcely trust myself to speak 
of him in the terms that naturally present themselves upon the recollection 
of all that was so good, so kind, and so talented in his character. I be¬ 
lieve I never knew a man in whom was combined so much that was 
admirable and endearing. His duties, as Secretary to the Zoological So¬ 
ciety, were performed with such zeal, talent, and extensive information as 
can never be forgotten by those who had the opportunity of watching his 
labours and of acting with him. His publisheu works are not, perhaps, 
equivalent in importance to his deservedly high character as a naturalist. 
His knowledge of zoological literature was, perhaps, more extensive than 
that of any other person in this country.’* The only paper which Mr. 
Bennett communicated to the Transactions of the lAnnaian Society was ** A 
Notice of a peculiar Pro[)erty in a Species of Echinus,** which forms a 
nidus for itself by effecting a cavity in rocks off* the coast of Clare, in 
Ireland. Ilis contributions to the Zoohgical Journal were numerous, and 
nearly all the analyses of zoological works contained in it were made by 
him. The Proceedings of the Zoological Society from their commencement, 
and the first volume, and the first part of the second volume, of its Trans-- 
actions^ were edited by him; and he contributed a great number of scat¬ 
tered notices, and many very valuable papers, to them. Of his separate 
works. The Tower menagerie appeared in 1829, and The Gardens and 
Menagerie of the Zoological Society ^ in 1830 and 1831 j and an edition of 
Whitens Natural History of Scllmtrnc, to which he added n^any interesting 
notes and illustrations, was published soon after his death. These public¬ 
ations, the zealous discharge of the duties of secretary, first of the Zoologi¬ 
cal Club of the Linmean ^ciety, and afterwards of the Zoological Society, 
with the more unobtrusive, but not less useful, services which he render^ 
to zoology by the advice and assistance which he afforded to all its culti¬ 
vators who asked them at his hands, were his chief contributions to natural 
history. His intimate friends are fully aware how large a portion of his 
time, and how much pains and labour, he bestowed to the furtherance of 
the oljects of others; and there arc few of the zoologists of this country 
who would not bear testimony to the fact, that by means of the assistance 
thus afforded, he contributed to facilitate the progress of zoology in Great 
Britain, and to give it its proper direction. He died in his 40th year, and 
has left behind him an enviable remembrance in the minds of many amongst 
us whose scientific attainments and moral worth deservedly place them 
high in our esteem. 

Mr, Edward Donovan^ — author of various splendidly illustrated works 
on the zoology of this country, and on the Insects of India and New Holland. 
He wrote the articles Conchologv*’ and ** Entomology’* in Rees’s Cyclom 
petdia. His works perhaps exhibit more of the splendour of art than 
of any enlarged views of science. He added some species to- the previ¬ 
ously existing knowledge of detailed zoology; and it is painful to r^ect 
that one who had laboured so much in the cause of science should not 
have escaped the penury that too often waits on age. 

John Latham^ M,D,y F.R.S,, one of the original members of this 
Society, who for nearly half a century took the liveliest pleasure in Its 
prosperity and advancement. This venerable man devoted himself to his 
favourite science of ornithology, with undiminished interest, to the close of 
his long life, which was extended to bis ninety-sixth year. His writings 


* Thos. Bell, £sq., F.R.S., F.L.S. 
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M OFBhliolMy w«r« my T^laroinotM, and are easentiid to every student; 
for, liioug^ his views are perhaps limited in some respects, compared to 
those of more modem authorities, he made important use of the labours 
of previous naturalists, and added many species to those formerly knowm 
Hia great works are: Index OmUhohgicuM,'* in 2 vols. 4<to, 1790; and 
A Gt^wral Wedwry of Birdt^ in 10 vols. 4to, 1821—1824. He contributed 
Ihiee papers to our Tramacttom : — ** On the various Hpccies of Sawfish,** 
in 1793} "Observations on the Spinning Limax,” 1797; "Essay on the 
Tracheie of Birck,” 1797. It was a privilege of no ordinary kind, to one 
who had not attained by several years even the moiety of the ^ of this 
venerable man, to see him a few years ago, at our annivervary dinner, tri¬ 
umphant in body and mind over the assaults of time; and 1 remember 
looking upon him wkh reverence: not exclusively that becoming respect 
ever due mm youth to age, whatever may be its intellectual characteristics; 
but that mingled feeling which partly arose from the impressive conscious¬ 
ness that a life so protracted, and exhibiting so much calm assurance of 
happiness, such serenity and cheerfulness oi' feeling, in a scene from which 
so many of his early friends had gone for ever, bespoke a mind at peace 
with itself and the world, and afforded a lesson of what true enjoyment 
lies beyond even the Psalmist’s limit to the age of man, when time appears 
to have foi^tten the good man’s edaim to a better state of existence; and 
it was impossible not to feel that his pursuits of natural history had, per¬ 
haps, contributed largely to the complacency and the elasticity of his 
almost patriarchal age. 

Willem Elford Leach^ F.R*S, — Few men have ever devoted 

themselves to zoology with greater zeal than Dr. Leach, or attained at an 
early period of life a higher reputation, at home and abroad, as a pro¬ 
found naturalist. He was one of the most lalxirious and successful, as 
well as one of the most universal, cultivators of zoology which this country 
has ever produced. His discoveries in the different classes of the Verte- 
brkta, especially birds, were extensive; but it was in entomology and 
malacology that his lalwurs have been most known, and his improvements 
of the greatest importance. His knowledge of the Crust^ea was superior 
to that of any other naturalist of his time, and his arrangement the best» 
until the work of Dr. Milne Edwards appeared, two years ago. After a 
long suspension of his studies from ill health, during which, and up to ^e 
petiod of his death, he was attended by the most devoted of sisters, he 
reftHmed to his favourite occupation with his habitual ardour; and the 
letters he wrote to his scientific friends in this country exhibited the some 
devotion to the study of nature which distinguished the brighter years of 
his life. His principal work. The Natural H'wtory of the MoUusca of Great 
Briimn^ in the possession of his friend Bfr. Bell, is not yet published. His 
other works were: Malacotlraca Podolphthalnia Britanmec^ 4to, 1815 and 
1816, not finished; Zoological Muccllany, 3 vols. 8vo, 1817; On the 
Genera and Speem of Proboicideotu Insects, Svo, 1817. He described the 
anunals taken by Cranch in the expedition of Capt. Tuckey to the Congo ; 
and wns the author of valuable articles in the Mneydopeedia Britan^, 
JffdMurgk Eneydopofdia, PhtlosoplUcal Tramactkms, Zoology Journal, 
Memoirs of ike Wernerian Society, DicHomaire des Sciences Naturelles. Be¬ 
tween WM) and 1820, he contributed seven papers to the TransacHons ef 
the Lmneean Society: three on Insects; a general aitangement of 
the Crustacea, Myrmpoda, and Arachnides, a very laborious work; t^o 
descriptive of ten new gentm of Bats; one on three new species of Gla- 
reola. He died In ital}^ last year, of cholera. 

Joseph Sabine, Bsq^, dr. — Mr. Sabine, at the time of his death, 

had been a Fellow of ^his Society for nearly forty viws; and, as one of 
its firiende who ihrou^UMit his lifo devoted himself to the pursuit oJ 
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OBtund hiftoi^y ttare is n claiin for jusdce due to his meinory* He wm 
associate of many of the oldest and most disdnguished of 
our members; and there are some around me who unouestionably roust 
have looked oa the unkindly feelings cherished towards him of late years 
with deep regret, and who, without being blind to the errors of judgment 
he may have committed, still feel that th<M errors did not implicate his 
integrity, and that, considering his contributions to the stock of our know¬ 
ledge in horticul^re, botany, and zoologv, and the Ugliness of his 
nature in promoting the interests of those whom he hsA it in his power to 
serve, the obligations of charity were lost sight of in the prejudices by 
which he was assailed. But his exertions in the cause of science should 


not be overlooked nor undervalued; and any one who follows the pro¬ 
gression in the developement of a more scientific system of horticulture 
m dits country, and an improved taste for the aeneral cultivation of 
plants, will find that his labours were productive of the best interests in 


rected to British ornithology, in which he was considered an excellent 
authority. He had paid much attention to the changes of plumage in 
birds, to the time of arrival and departure in the migratory species, and 
also to the breeding and habits of domestic animals. He published, in the 
Trafuactiom of the Lintusan Society^ a paper on a new species of Gull from 
Greenland; and an account of me Marmots of North America, with a 
description of three new species; and he wrote the Zoological Appendix 
to Capt. Franklin’s Journey of 1810—1822. He al^ contribute two 
papers on the Chrysanthemum indicum of Linneeus, which he distinguished 
fi'om what he has named the C. sitiense, the common plant of our ^wdens, 
imported into Europe in 1789; and there is a paper to appear in the 
forthcoming Part on the Rose found by Sherard, a genus to which he 
had paid great attention. A friend of his has furnished me with a list of 
forty papers which he contributed to the Tramactioiu of the Horticultural 
Sowtyt and these may sureW be regarded as proofs of the interest betook 
in its objects and welfare. I allude to his connexbn with that Society 
with hesitation, because 1 am ignorant on the subject; but I feel that the 
claims for justice to the memory of Mr. Sabine will have greater weight, 
if there be no disposition to conceal the acknowledged evils which arose 


from his want of method in the management of its finances. Those evils, 
their causes and effects, I unaffectedly regret, and I rqjoice that they have 
been remedied by the well-directed efforts of others; and, with these 
acknowledgments, 1 hope 1 may without impropriety quote the charitable 
sentiroentsofonewhonas not been at all times sparing of the literary 
defidenoies of his contemporaries. Lord Jeffrey, in his notice of Rogerses 
poem of Human has this admirable pai^e, which 1 think suited to 
the present occasion: — ** When the inordinate hopes of youth, which 
provoke their own disappointment, have been sobered down by lonm ex¬ 
perience and more extended views; when the keen contentions and eager 
rivalries which employed our riper years have expired or been abandoned; 
when we have seen, year after year, the objects of our fiercest hostility 
and of our fondest affections lie down together in the halloi^ed peace of 
the grave; when ordinary pleasures and amusements begin to be insipid, 
and the gay derision wbicb seasoned them to appear flat and importunate; 
when we reflect how often we have mourned and been comforted, what 


opposite opinions we have successively maintained and abandoned, to 
what inconsistent habits we have gradually been formed, and how fre¬ 
quently the objects of our pride have proved the sources of our shame; 
we are naturally led to recur to the days of our childhood, and to retrace 
the whole of our career, and that of our contemporariM, vrith feelings of 
for greater humility and indulgence than those by which it had been ac¬ 
companied; to think all vain but affection and honour, the simplest and 
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cheapeit pleasures the truest and most preeieus, and geflerosity^ senti¬ 
ment the only mental superiority which ought either to be wiil|ril'foi^ or ' 
admired.” . . 

Adam Afzeiiu§^ Profostor of Botanic at was, 1 beliere, the lasl^ 

of the pupils of Linnceus, and distinguished^^ like all the pupils of that 
great man, for his exact botanical knowledge. He contributed two papers 
to our Tmfuactktni: “ On the Botanical History of Trifolium alpestre, 
medium, and pratensc,” in 17f)0; and “Observation* on the (Ifenus 
Pausus,” in 1798. He resided in Sierra Leone for several years, and 
published his principal work, Gcmra Plantarum Guincrnmim^ 
and several Dissertations on the medicinal plants of that countfy, and 
some other works. 

AnUme Laurent De Jmsieu^ Profensor of Botany^ P/im,—one 
original foreign members of this Society, author of the Genera 
tarum secundum ordines naturals dispos’d (ly and many papers in the AnnaUs 
and Mhnoires du Museum d'Histoire NatureUe^ in further illustrations of 
his views of the natural system. The date of the publication of the Genera 
Plantarum^ in 1789, with the fact that the life of this illustrious man 
terminated at a very advanced age, without n second edition of that great 
work, are proofs of the great acquisitions made in botany within the last 
forty-five years, and of the hopelessness, save from one individual, of the 
labours of Jussieu being equalled by any single botanist. I do not affect 
to speak of the merits or reputation of this eminent man; but, if there were 
any that can be claimed for him above even the superiority of his intellect 
and learning, they were those of his modesty and his entire freedom from 
undervaluing the labours of others; and it is delightful to turn to a letter 
of his to Sir J. E. Smith, and to those <if Bernard J>e Jussieu to Linneeus, 
to observe how purely these distinguished men regarded their mutual 
efforts to advance their favourite science. 

Christian Ih‘nry Persoon, A,M. — The name of Persoon will live as one 
of the hipest cla^ical authorities on the Fungi; for his Synopsis Plantarum, 
published at Paris in 1806, and well characterised by its motto, •* In parvo 
copm,” though highly useful in its day, was naturally doomed to be super¬ 
seded by later works of a similar kind. He contributed to our Trane^ 
actions, in 1799, a brief notice of a variety of the beech found near 
Gottingen, which he has termed Quercoidcs, from the resemblance of its 
bark to that of the oak. He published, between 1796 and 1800, some of 
his earlier works on Fungi at Leipsic; and his Synof)8is Mefhodica Fun^ 
goram appwed at Gbttingen in 1801. This was followed by his leones 
pictee rariorum Fungorum, at Paris, in 1803, and the if ova Species 
lAchenum, in 1811. His collections were purchased by the of Hol¬ 
land, and the annuity he received for them contributed essentially to the 
comfort of the later years of his life. 

Henry Adolph Schrader^ Professor of Botany at Gottingen, — author of 
the SpicUegium Flora Oermanica,^* in 1794, ond Flora Germanica, vol. let, 
1806, and various essays on exotic plants. His Flora Ocrmanica has a 
high reputation, but it only extends through the class Tri&ndria. There 
is a very useful elaborate Ust of the botanical writers of Germany at the 
coimhencment. The Flora Brifannica of Smith is spoken of in Germany 
us only to the Flora Germamca of Schrader. 

[itw, SackmUa Bale of Withyham, Sussex* The Very Rev, Henry Beeke, 
H, 2)*, Hepn <f Bristol Thomas Marquess of Balk, K*G^ Sfc* Henry 
Thomas Colehroohe, Esq*, F,R»S,, ^c, Alexander Collie, Esq*, Surgeon, 
R,H, General Joaquhn Oliveira, The Right Hon, Sir John Skudair, Bart,, 
F,R,S, Rev, George Henry Storie, M,A,, of Camberwell, Mr, White 
Watson of Bakewell, Deceased members of the Linnman Society, whose 
names we have only room to enumerate. •-^Ed, M, N* /f.] 
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I. Report of a Notice, bu M. Rang, retpecting the Inhabitant 
the Argonaut. By MM. Dumebil and de BLAiNvitLE. 

- /'Traniil.ted from the Compta Sendvt Uebdamadmret det Seancei de 
fAcademK dct Sciencet for April 84. 1837.) 

Since, one of us published the reasons upon which we 
(pounded the opinion, that the animal found in the Argonaut 
M a parasite, inhabiting, like the Pagdrus, a shell which does 
not belong to it* (reasons to which, we must, frankly say, only 
trivial objections, and such as are easy to refute, have yet 
been opposed), rhany persons, placed in favourable circum¬ 
stances, have sought to determine the question. Among the 
observations whicli have come under our notice on this sub¬ 
ject, we shall cite those of Mrs. Power, published by Professor 
Maravigno, in a Messenian journal; those of Mr. Gr^, one 
of the officers in the zoological department of the British 
Museum; and, finally, those of Captain R^g, which he has 
sent to the Academy, and upon which M. Dumeril and my¬ 
self have been requested to report. 

Before examining the accounts of M. Kang, with the per¬ 
mission of the Academy, we will jive an extract from M. 
Maravigno’s pamphlet, upon Mrs. Power’s experimento; since 
it was uiese experiments which led M. Rang to the observa¬ 
tions which he nas detailed in his note. , n !•» u 

Mrs Power, says M. Maravigno, aware of Poll s observa¬ 
tions, published afierthe death of that distinguished malacolo- 
irist, to the last volume of his Testacea of the Two Sicilies, and 
being at the localities in which the Argonaut abounds, it oc¬ 
curred to her to look out for some new proofe of the non- 
parasitic nature of the animal inhabiting this shell. Knowing 
that the conchyliferous Mollfisca have the power of reproducing 
pieces of their shell which hove been accidentally removed, she 
broke in more than one place an Argonaut shell, contiuning 
a and had the satisfection to see that these pieces, 

• Gontidned in the Journal de Phytique, tee., vol. IxxXvL p. 868., and 
vol.lxxxvU.p.47. —JBd. 
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which had been broken ofF and taken away with the greatest 
so as not to injure the skin of the animal, were repr^uced.” 

A long paper, upon the subject of these observations and 
experiments, has been written by Mrs. Power, and sent by 
her to M- Maravigno to be laid before the Genoese Societv, of 
which he is the secretary, and which was brought forwaW at 
their sitting in September, 1835. Unfortunately, M. Maravigno 
does not enter into any detail respecting the manner in which 
Mrs. Power performed her experiments. He confines hilnself to 
adding, that, in support of her observations (from which we 
have just given an extract, in employing the words of 
Maravigno^ this lady has sent two Argonaut shells, showiilg 
the reproduced portions, and even one of the Cephalopods, 
which had effected the reparation, besides another shell with 
its animal preserved in spirits of wine, and in which we see 
clearly, continues M. Maravigno, the recent work of the Ce- 
phalopod in repairing the broken place. 

But Mrs. Power has not confined herself to this fact; 
she has resumed the investigation, begun by Poli, of the 
eggs of the animal inhabiting the Argonaut. Having in her 
possession a great number of these creatures filled with eggs, 
she has satisfied herself that the mollusc is never, at any 
period of its existence in the ovum, provided with a shell; but 
that it quits the egg entirely naked; its shell being subsequently 
formed; a new observation, and quite contrary, adds the secre¬ 
tary of the Genoese Society, to all which the great Neapolitan 
naturalist has written on this subject. 

Astonished at this result, M, Maravigno thought it advisable 
to write to Mrs. Power, and declare to her his doubts as to the 
correctness of these facts, alluding to the difficulty of micro¬ 
scopic observations, and the deceptions and errors which may 
arise in the use of this instrument. Mrs. Power, being in¬ 
duced thus to repeat her observations, arrived at the same 
results as at first; and she added to her former paper, not 
only a supplement, relating the facts that she had newly 
observed, but she sent, at the same time, to the Genoese 
Society, and also to its secretary, the eggs of the Cepbalopod 
inhabiting the Argonaut, and the young iust hatched, with 
other specimens, which were some days old, and some pro¬ 
vided with shells of different ages, all of which had l^en 
developed, and had attained their various stages of growth, 
under ner immediate inspection. M. Maravigno affirms, that 
he particularly observed among the young Cephalopods which 
had been sent to him, one in the act of coming out or the egg to 
which it was stUl attached ,* and that it was entirely destitute of 
a shell. Thus,” he adds, the facts observed by Mrs. Power 
lead to the conclusion, not only that the inhabitant bf the 
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Argonaut is the true constructor of its shellf and that it does 
not corfsiruct it in the egg, but after its birth; but, also, that 
tjbe small mollusc, at its quitting the ovum, does not entirely 
resemble what it will be in the adult state: it is then a kind of 
80^1 worm (vermicello), provided with two longitudinal rows 
ofl^t-holes (ventouses), with a filiform appendage at one ex* 
tremity, and a slight enlargement towards the other, where 
its org^s of digestion appear to be situateso that, according 
to MTMaravigno, we might suppose that this was at first but 
an extremely small bra^ial appendage, from which would 
ultimately be developed tlie parts necessary to its completion* 
M. Maravigno terminates his extracts from Mrs. Power’s 
Memoir by expressing a wish that thi^ lady may continue her 
researches upon this subject; that is to say, upon the pro* 
gressive developement of the animal of the Argonaut; thinking 
that, perhaps, as Spallanzani and Trembley nave shown, the 
latter with respect to the green hydra, and the former con* 
cerning the terrestrial Limkces that have been deprived of 
their heads, the developement of the organs belonging to the 
mollusc of the Argonaut may be by an animal germ or budding, 
something like that of a plant; the organisation of these 
animals, according to him, bearing much analogy to each other* 
Thus, as the result of these new observations, such as M. 
Maravigno reports them in his extracts from Mrs. Power’s 
Memoir, which extracts we have translated almost verbatim, 
and even without passing over his remarks with regard to the 
first stage of developement in the young Oc^thoe, which is at 
least very remarkable, we find, as a fact invalidated*,— 

* As there appears to us considerable obscurity in this part of the paper, 
we have thought it better to insert the j^sage as it originally stands. **• JSd» 
** Ainsi comrao r^sultat des nouveOes observations, telles que lea rap* 
porte M. Maravigno dans Textrait du m^moire de madame Power, extrait 

a ue nous avons presque traduit mot h mot, et rodme sans oublier les rA- 
exions de M. Maravi^o, au sujet du premier degrA de dAveloppement du 
ieune poulpe, qui aenut au moins bten singulier; on trouve, comme fait 
infirme: 

** 1^. La coquille du poulpe de Targonaute n’existe pas dans Pceuf et 
mAme aprAs quclques jours de la naissance, fiut confirmA par M. Martf* 
vigno^ et qui dAtmit rargument le plus fort apportA centre I’opinion du 
parasitisme du poulpe dans la coquille, et qu*on avait tire pluaspecialement 
do ^observation de roll; 

** Et commo fiuts nouveaux centre cette meme opinion: 

^ Les morceaux de la coquille prAalablement enlevAs sent reproduits, 
fait affirmA aussi par M. Maravigno, mais sans dAtails sur la place oik le 
inorceau a AtA eiuevA, sur le temps de la reproduction, et sur la structure 
comparAe de la partie reproduite; 

" 3^ lia coquille se forme, se produit hors de Toeuf et par consAquent 
IkprAs la imissance; Agalement sans details A Tappui d’une assertion en 
contradiction avec tout ce que Ton salt jusqu’ici sur le dAveloj[^>ement dee 
animaux moUusaues conchylifAres, et qui par cele mAme avait plus besoin 
d’Atre appuy^ de dAtails circonstanciAs.** 

oo 2 



vjUjt* .Xba4 tlieah^ of the Ocytboe does not exist in the^egg^ 
id ^cg^not for some days aUer its birth; a fact confirmed 
ly M* Maravigao^ and which destroys the strongest argument 
brought against the opinion of the parasitic nature of the 
animal in the sbdh and which had been drawn more par<» 
ticularly from Poll’s observations. 

And, as new facts against this same opinion, 

, 2dly, That pieces of the shell, previously taken away, are re¬ 
produced; a fact affirmed also by M. Marnvigno, but without 
any details as to the place from which the pieces had been 
taken, or the time of reproduction, or the comparative struct 
ture of the portions thus reproduced. 

9dly, The shell is not formed witliin the egg, conse¬ 
quently, after the birth of the animal; an assertion equally 
unsupported by details, though contradicting all that we at 
present know with respect tti the developement of conchylife- 
rous Molldsca, on which account alone it ought to have been 
accompanied by circumstantial detail. 

At the same time, and in the same seas, where Mrs. Power 
made her observations, Mr. Smith made some which have 
conducted him to an opposite conclusion. In a note read 
lit the scientific meeting of the London Zoological Society, 
on the 8th of September, 1835, upon the question of the 
parasitic nature of the Octopod of tne Argonaut, Mr. Smith 
considers that this parasitic character was sufficiently evident; 
because, in the market at Naples, where this animal is very 
abundant, the shell is seldom found; whilst the mollusc, 
which serves as food to the inhabitants, is extremely common 
and very cheap there.But may not Mr. Smith have con¬ 
founded other species of Octopods with the true Ocytboe, or 
Cephalopod with palmated arms ? a circumstance which does 
not seem to us improbable, notwithstanding that M.Rafineaque 
has, some time since described these remarkable Mollfisca in 
the seas of Sicily, without speaking of any shell. 

Although Mr. E. Gray bos not had such favourable op¬ 
portunities as some of his countrymen for advancing the 

’ by Mr. William Smith, relative to the animal of the ArgtmatUa 

Argo linn., and forwarded through Mr. Gray, was read. The most im- 
por^t atatemeat adduced in it, with reference to the question of the oa- 
rasltic nature of the Ccptwktpod so frequently found in the shell, is tfius 
expressed: ^ It seems pretty evident that the animal found in the Argonauia 
is a parasite, because, in the Bay of Naples, where it is very abundant, the 
■Ml is but rarely found; whereas the Oefopta itself is constantly to be 
met witlh and, indeed, is daily to bo seen in the common market as an 
furticle of food. To give some idea of its comparative scarcity in union with 
ffie^shell, I shall merely mention that the usual pHce of the knbnal alone 
is about fourpence; while a specimen inhabidngthe shell caimot be obtained 
under five shillings.* ** (Proceedmgi of ike Zoohgical Sociefy of iJUffidon^ 
1835, p. 125.) —Sd. 
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aeration of this question, yet he h«s presented e new ergo- 
ment in favour of the parasitic nature of the Oc^hhe. It 
consists in this: — All conchologists know that in the testa¬ 
ceous Molli&sca the shell of the young animal, when it is stiil 
contained in the egg, frequently differs greatly from the shell 
in the adult state, and of which it forms the nucleus. Now, 
Mr. Gray has remarked that, in the shell of the Argonaut, 
the nucleus, which is very different in shape from the shell, 
properly so called, is nearly 4 lines in diameter, and, eonse« 
quently, is many times larger than the largest eggs which 
have been found in the shell of the Argonaut; whence he cm* 
eludes, and with much reason, that the true animal of the Ar^ 
gonaut is, when hatched, much larger than, and consequently 
very different from, these young Molluscs; and that this 
latter cannot, therefore, have been the true constructor of the 
shell which it inhabits; it not being possible that its nucleus 
(supposing, with Pdli, that it is provided with it while in the 
egg state) should be many times larger than the egg.* Be¬ 
sides which, Mr. Gray confirms, by reiterated observations, 
that in all the conchyliferous MolKisca the shell is developed 
in the egg, and even before the developement of the othei* 
organs \ and he opposes the argument drawn from the apparent 
absence of muscular impression, by the example of that of tho 
Carinaria, in which nothing more is visible than in the Afgo* 
naut, and which yet evidently adheres to the animal during 
its life* 

It was under these circumstances, communicated to him by 
Mrs. Power, that M. Rang, an officer in the Royal Marines, 
who has for some time devoted himself to the study of mala* 
cology, and is fully acquainted with the state of this question^ 
made the observations which he has addressed to the Academy. 
Placed as a PorNCaptain at Algiers, he has had frequent op« 
portunittes of seeing the Octopod of the A^^naut, both 
swimming on the open sea, and walking at the bottom of thb 
water: be has even been able to put some of them alive into a 
tub of sea-water, and thus to observe them more at his leisute^ 

Being acquainted with Mrs. Power’s first experiments, the 
deUuls of which had been furnished him by that lady, be wae 
eager to repeat them. He therefore removed some pieces of 
the shell from a living specimen (unfortunately, he does obt 
say from what part they were taken )$ and he perceived that» 
at the end of six days, the breach made in the shell was comh 
pietely closed up, and so repaired; *‘but,” he adds, ‘Mil 
tVutb, notwithstanding our inclination to consider the Cephor^ 

* Mr. Gray has since withdrawn this argument, in a communication td 
this Magazine. (See p. 247. of the present Voliune.) — Eii; 
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lopod with pttimated arms os the true constructor of the shell 
wnich it inhabits, we cannot, like Mrs. Power, consider this 
discovery as conclusive; for, in reality, the part reproduced 
is but a thin plate (lame); transparent, and but a mere 
diaphragm, which has neither the texture, nor the solidity, 
nor the whiteness, of the rest of the shell; and having 
an irregular form, as if it had not been secreted by the 
same means and the same organs as the original shell. In 
a word, according to M. Rang, it just recalls what is done 
by snails, when their testaceous covering is broken; and we 
know that, in this case, the collar of the animal, which alone 
produces the shell, has nothing to do with this work of 
reparation. 

Thus, even supposing that the reparation of the breach 
made in the shell of the Argonaut, whilst it inhabits it, be really 
similar to that which takes place amongst snails, and be pro* 
duced by means of a solid calcareous substance (which we are 
far from thinking), and be anything else but a mucous plate 
(lame muqueuse), the result of the solidified excretion (sueur 
coaral^) of the skin of the animals, we can evidently draw 
nothing from it to sustain the theory that the Cephalopod 
inhabiting the shell of the Argonaut is its true constructor; 
since, as M. Rang allows, the plate which stops up the breach 
that has been made has neither the texture, nor the solidity, 
nor the whiteness, of the shell itself. 

As to the new assertion of Mrs. Power, that the young 
animal contained in the egg offers no trace of a shell, this 
being deveIo|)ed at a subsequent period, M. Rang, unfortu¬ 
nate^', bos had no opportunity of verifying it; the living 
specimens which be has had in his possession being but few 
iu numl>er, and in circumstances that were unnatural to 
them: a great tub, or cask, filled with sea*water, in which 
th^ died at the end of a few days. 

But a newer and much less questionable fact, which M. 
Rang bad an opportunity of observing, is the use made by 
these animals of the palmated arms, with which all the species 
of Oc^thoe are provided, to hold their shells; and the man* 
ner in which these animals propel themselves, whether float¬ 
ing upon the surface, or entirely immersed, or, finally, upon 
the solid bottom of the sea. 

In the first condition, M. Rang makes the remark, that 
naturalists have been wrong in representing the Cephalopod in 
the shell of the Argonaut as sometimes having its back (that 
is to say, the side upon which are its palmatra arms) turned 
towards the back of the shell, and sometimes towards its 
lower part (ventre). He affirms that, in reality, it is always 
in the same position, so that the palmated arms are behind 
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the stoihacfa, or the side of the tube, towards the back of the 
shell, and the back towards the ventral part; that is to say, 
in a word, that the animal is reversed in the shell. 

It is thus, indeed, that one of us saw it, and caused it to 
be drawn, in a specimen carefully selected by M. Bertrand 
Geslin. Nevertheless, it is difficult to conceive how M. De 
Ferussac could have had the animal represented in the two 
contrary positions, if he had not found it thus; he, who knew 
very well that a powerful argument had been drawn from 
this difference of position in favour of the parasitic nature of 
the Oc^thbe. 

M. Rang adds, that the two great palmated arras, the use' 
of which we were really ignorant of, for that of serving for 
sails or oars, as had been supposed, was altogether fictitious; 
and which, in the reversed position of the animal in its shell, 
become inferior; pass at first behind, leaning against the 
auricles of the shell; tiien, bending from beh^ind forwards 
(that is to say, from the summit to the base of the shell), they 
spread themselves laterally, so as to embrace it on each side, 
and absolutely so as not to leave any part of it visible; a 
little like, according to M. Rang, the way in which the lateral 
lobes at the foot of the Cyprae'ffi (Porcelains) envelop the shell 
of these animals when they crawl. 

The following is the manner in which the Oc^thbe, carry¬ 
ing its shell, walks upon a solid surface (sol resistant) at the 
bottom of the sea: —The shell, being in a normal position, the 
back upwards, and the opening downwards, it is held by the 
two palmated arms, which are turned upwards, or towards its 
back; the three other pairs of arms have a lateral motioa 
(s’agitent lateralement); the funnel-shaped disc, at the bottom 
of which is the mouth, is brought close to the ground; and the 
excretory tube is uppermost, corresponding to the back of 
the shell; so that M. Rang secs in this mollusc, thus situated, 
a kind of siphonobranchiate gasteropode, of which that which 
all zoologists and anatomists have looked upon as the back 
will be me stomach, and vice vetsd. This t^inion, whick 
young Meiranx, who was too soon taken away from the 
scientific pursuits which be cultivated with so much ardour 
and acuteness, advocated on anatomical grounds some yean 
ago, is carried out (developpe) by M. Hang, by considering 
the infundibulum as a kind of foot; the lower pair of arms 
become upper ones, as tentacula, properly so called ; the two 
other intermediate pairs, as analogous to the tentaculiform 
appendages upon the sides of the Monodontse, and the pal¬ 
mated arms as, without doubt, a kind of lobes of the mantle* 

In order to invalidate, in some measure at least, this view 

Qo 4 
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oC case advocated by Rang^ deduced from the cer¬ 
tain and iaconlestable faot oF the position of the Octopod 
with long palmated arms in the shell of the Argonaut, and 
from the manner in which it advances along a resisting surface, 
it will suffice, perhaps, to observe, that it is no less certain, 
from the observations of one of us, that the Poulp, with one 
row of suckers*, so common in the Mediterranean (and, pro¬ 
bably, all the other common species of Octopods), walk, not 
in this way^ but with the back upwards, and the stomach, or 
tube, below. 

We have observed this in a great number of specimens 
caught in the nets of a tartane, belonginj^ to the port of Buch, 
at the entrance of the Pool of Berre, in the Mediterranean 
Sea. Being thrown, with a number of other live creatures, 
upon the bridge, they moved very nimbly in all directions, a 
little after the manner of crabs, at the same time elevating 
their backs so that the tube might not touch the ground; that 
is to say, raising the point of junction of the head and trunk, 
crawling backward upon the lower surface of the mantle^ or 
sack, and forwards with the help of the four arms on each 
side, the upper ones before, and the lower ones behind, a little 
like the Ophiiirae. Our draughtsman (M. Prestre), who accom¬ 
panied us, had the same opportunity of seeing and skeCcbing it. 

Now as, from this double observation, it appears to me 
allowable to admit that the manner of creeping observed in 
the Octopod of the Argonaut ought to be looked upon as 
the anomaly, and that of the animal at liberty as the normal 
state, we see that the curious fact related by M. Kang, of the 
palmated arms embracing the shell, furnish a new proof that 
tbis animal does not belong to it, and that it is parasitic there. 
In effect, the other conchyliferous Molluscahave no need thus 
to hold their shell when they creep or swim, since an organic 
union exists between them: they crawl or swim, wi%out 
troubling themselves about it. It could not be thus widi the 
Oc^thbe, or Octopod with palmated arms. As the animal 
does not adhere in any organic manner to its shell, which no 
one can dispute, and as its body even bears no jiesemblaiice 
to it in shape, the opening of the shell being much lar^ ihdn 
its lower surfacei so that it would be with £fficulty IwUtthere 
me^anically, a voluntary means of fixing the shell round itself 
was very necessary to the molltisc; and ihe animal employs for 
this purpose its lonu and spreading arms, as the Cancer Pa- 
ghrus (Bernard THermite) shows a paiticular adaptation, In a 
pair of claws converted into hooks, to the coluihelia of the 
shell which serves it for a dwelling. 

♦ Octdpus vulgiiris Cuv, — Ed. 
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}JL Rang has at the same time observed, that the Oetopod 
with palmated arms, provided with a shell, does not swim, as 
the imagination of poets, more than the observation of natu¬ 
ralists, has delighted to recount to us, from the highest 
antiquity, and is too often repeated in our days; that is to 
say, by the help of its palmated arms, raised above the 
water and serving for sails, or descending into it and actinjg 
as oars. Like all the swimming conchyliferous Malacosdria 
the Octopod places itself with its shell undermost; but its 
arms quit the shell still less than in creeping, because, being 
turned upside down, it would the more easily be separated 
from it; and thus locomotion takes place, as in the other 
animals of this class, by the alternate dilatation and contraction 
of the mantle, or covering, drawing in and throwing out the 
water in which the animal is immersed: it then swims back¬ 
wards, like the cuttle-fish and calamaries (seiches et les 
calmars). 

From these recorded facts, of which the authenticity can¬ 
not be denied, M. Rang sees, in the employments of these 
palmated arms to envelope the shell (tet); or, to uSe his own 
expressions, 

Ist, In the relation that is so well established between the 
animal and its shell; 

2dly, In the form of these lobes, which are found in all the 
species of Oc^thbe, and only among them; 

Sdly, In the use of these lobes, as a covering surrounding 
the shell (tet), in the same manner as in so many other MoU 
liisca (lobes which would be useless, if the animal had not 
had a shell from its birth); 

A new argument in favour of the opinion which admits that 
the Oc^thoe is the constructor of its shell. But is not this 
railher in favour of a contrary opinion ? Indeed, to conekide, 
as M. Rang has done, from the peculiar provision which an 
animal has in its ormnisation for sheltering itself under or 
within a foreign body, that this body really belongs to the 
animal, and consequently makes apart of it, would be to use an 
argument ap}>lymg evidently just as well to the Pag&rusand the 
Drbmtaas to the Oeftluie, and which really is of na weight. 

The long palmated arms of the Oc^hoe, perhaps belonging 
only to the iemales % are in tl>e place of the last pair of ap¬ 
pendages of the Pagdrus and the Dr^mias, which are organs 

* We throw out this doubt, because, since one of us suggested it fifteen 
vem affOp ICr« liaving examuied ten or twelve individufils preserved 
m the British Museum, has found them all, if I do not mistake (for I 
from memory), to be females; at least, all those which were still accom¬ 
panied by a si lell 
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intended to hold| so as to retain, in the first^mentioned, a more 
or less spiral shell; in the latter, the valve of a bivalve, or an 
alcyonite, or a sponge; that is to say, it is a simple relation of 
cause and effect, by means of a preestablished harmony. The 
great membraniform expansion of the arms of the Oc^tbbe 
« was a provision necessary to secure the power of prehension, 
the bolding firmly a patulate or open-mouthed shell, which, 
without that, would be liable to fall by the slightest move* 
roents, and that by a soft animal, not at all resembling in its 
state that which exists, for example, in the Cyprm In 
these latter, indeed, it is not the lateral lobes of the body 
which produce the shell, but they merdy modify it, by thick¬ 
ening it, in a gradual manner, more or less irregularly, and 
by leaving in the medio-dorsal line an indication of the more 
or less immediate approach of the two lobes. We see ab¬ 
solutely nothing similar to it in the shell of the Argonaut, 
which is always extremely thin, every where of equal thick¬ 
ness, with very finely marked lines of growth, without any 
deposit of shelly matter, unless it be upon the auricles at the 
extremity of the columella; nor is its form, either generally 
or in part, explained, in any probable manner, by the Octopod 
which inhabits it 

As to the argument drawn, by M. Rang, from the deeper 
colouring of the base of the paimated arms of the Oc^thoe, 
showing itself, also, upon the corresponding part of the shell, 
we may easily look upon it as only an imbibed colour, without 
exceeding the bounds of analogy, since all the Nautilus shells 
do not exhibit this colour. But this argument is much too 
slight (the colour not being even similar) for us to be able to 
find in it an argument of any weight in a question so im¬ 
portant, scientifically speaking. 

Notwithstanding that we put a construction so different 
from M« Rang, as to the use of the observations which he has 
communicatea to the Academy, in the solution of the problem 
respecting the parasitic nature of the Cephalopods with pal- 
mated arms, we do not the less appreciate his very interest¬ 
ing communication; at the same time that we would request 
him to continue employing in the service of natural history 
the leisure which the duties of his station may allow him. 

We shall take the liberty of proposing to him the follow¬ 
ing observations, if he should again be placed in a position 
favourable tor elucidating the point of natural history in 
question: — 

Ist, To make the animal ouit its shell, as Cranch has done, 
and note that which results from it. 

2dly, To make this experiment not only on dry land, but^ 
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also in confined space of water; and especially in a shallow 
part of the sea coast 

Sdlvy To ascertain the sex of all the specimens observed 
provided with shells; and whether or not they contain eggs in 
the bottom of their cavity. 

4 thly 9 To examine anew, and with great care, the position 
of all the specimens in the shell; and especially with reference 
to whether they have been taken from the bottom of the sea, or 
from its surface; for it is possible that the position would not 
be always the same. 

5thly, Repeating the first of Mrs. Power’s experiments, to 
ascertain if the supposed reparation of the remov^ piece takes 
place equally at the edge of the shell with any other part of 
its surface; and carefully to note the time occupied in this 
experiment. 

6tbly, To examine with a magnifier, and by the means of 
chemical tests, the structure and nature of the reproduced 
pieces, and comparatively with a piece of the shell. 

7thly, Finally, to repeat, if he possibly can, Mrs. Power’s 
second experiment; and to verify the facts, if it be possible 
that, against every kind of analogy, the shell, not existing in 
the egg, should not appear upon the animal until some days 
after its birth; noticing all the circumstances of its appearance 
and developement. 


A ax. II. Irish Vertebrate Animals: selected from the Papers (f 
the late John Templeton, Esq,, Cranmore, By Robert Tem¬ 
pleton, Esq. ♦ 

MAMMA'LIA. 

FE'RJE. 

MUes (CWv.) T4xu8 Flem, Nearly extinct. 

Must^Ia (Linn., Cuv,) M^rtes Linn, Common. 

Putdrius Cutu 

vulgaris Gmel, Common. 

Erminea Linn, Rare. 

Liitra rCnv.) vulgaris Desm, Occasiondly. 

C&nts (Linn., Ft^,) Lilpus Linn. Extinct. 

V61pe8 {Flem.) vulgiirb Flem, Not uncommon. 

Ph6ca (Linn.) vituUna lAnn, Common. 

Sorex (Lmu) Ar^neus Linn. Common. 

Eriniiceus (Linn.) curopsc'us Linn. Common. 

PRIMA'TES. 

Vespertilio (Linn., Qeoff,) pipistrellus f Gmel, (Sub nomine ** V. murini ” 
in Temp, MSS,) cWmon. 

PlecOtus (Geq^) aurituB Linn. Common. 


^ This catalogue is a continuation of papers, by Mr. Templeton, which 
have appeared in former Volumes, 
f S^ Mr. Thompson in Lond, and Edin, Phil, Mag,, vol. v. p. 298. 
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OLPRES. 

M6g 

^Iv&dcus Linn, Common. 

MubcuIus Linn. Common. 

Rdttus Linn, Occasionally: nearly extinct, 
decumknus Pall, Common : natur^ised. 

L^pua Linn. 

tlmidus lAnn. var. hiberniciis. Common. 

Cuniculus Linn, Common. 

UNGUICULATA. 

C^nrus (Linn.) E'laphus Linn. Wild in the south and west of Ireland. 

CETACEA. 

Delphlnus (Linn,, Cut.) Delphis Linn. Common. 

Phocfi'iia Cat). 

commdnis. Common. 

O'rca Fab. Common. 

Hyp4rodon (Lacep.) hldens Fl^^n. Occasionally. 

Physeter (Linn., Lacip.) Tursio Linn. Thrown ashore on the western 
coast occasionally. 

Balae'na (Linn., Lacip.) Mysticetiis. On the north-western coast, thrown 
on shore. 

A'VES. 

RAPTO'RES. 

A^quila Bru$, 

Chrysketos Vig. Occasionally in the mountainous districts, 
albidlla Britt. Common on the bold coasts. 

Halice'etus Meyer. Occasionally met with. 

Fklco Linn. 

islkndicus Lath. In 1803, I received a skin of this bird, which had 
been shot at Randalstown, county Antrim. 

n rinus Gmel. Common. 

uteo lAnn, A rare species. 1 have only observed a few speci¬ 
mens : one was seen during the breeding season, at the rocas of 
Ballynascreen Mountains, in 1800: it was noisy and bold. Another 
was seen in 1802, at Lough Bray Rocks, county Wicklow. 
jE'salon Gmel. Common. 

Tinnunculus Linn. Common. 

A^'stur (Cuv.) palumbkrius Will. A specimen in Dublin Museum. Breed 
occasionally on the rocks at Mamillgan. 

Nlsus (Cuv.) fringiilarius Will. Falco Nlsus lAnn. Occasioiielly. 

Buteo (Bechet.) vulgkris Will, Rot rare. 

Circus Bechtt, 

rdfus Bfitt, Occasionally met with, 
cykneus Flem, Occasionally. 

O'tus Cuv, 

vulgkris Flem, Common. 

brachydtos Occaaiohally met with. 

Strix (Linn,) flimmea Linn, Common. 

INSESSO^REB. 

Lknius (Linn.) exedbitor Linn, 1 have met with twd apeeimens ! one 
was shot in the county Down, and received from R. Maxwell, Eliq.i the 
other in the county Antrim, in 1808. 

Muscicapa (Lmit.) grlsola Linn. A sumfner visitaRif a pair built ih the 
lime trees at Cranmore, during the months of Juiyi 1801 ail4i808^ ‘ 
Cinohis (Bechet,) mpiiMw Ootnmoii, ^ 
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T6rduB Ltmt. 

viicivorus Linn. Common, 
pilhris Linn, Common, 
musicus Lmn. Common, 
iliacus Linn. Common. 

Morula Linn. Common, 
torquiktus Linn. Summer visitant. 

Oriolus G^lbula Linn. A pair shot at Donaghadre, in 181B4, by 

Mr. J. Russell. 

Accentor (Bechti.) modul^ris Cuv. Common. 

Syivia Lath. 

Rubdcula Zjoth. Common. 

Locustella Lath. Not very uncommon during spring and summer. 
Phra^itis Bechtt, A summer visitant, 
arundinhcea Lath. 1 once saw in the neighbourhood of Belfast. 
Atricapilla Lath. Rare: was seen at Cranmorc, Juno 17. 1618, and 
twice since then. 

hort^nsis Lath. Bred at Cranmore, May 1880. 
cinerea Lath. A summer visitant. 

Trdchilus Lath. Common in summer. 

R4gulu8 {Cuv.) aurocapillus Sclb. Common. 

Mi(^illa Linn. 

dlba Linn, Common. 

Boarula Linn, Common. 

flbva Ray. A rare summer visitant, appearing commoner about 
Lough Neagh than elsewhere. 

A'nthus {Bechat.) prat^nsis Bechtt. Common. 

Saxlcola Bechtt, 

(Bn&nthe Bechtt. A common summer visitant. 

Rubctra Bechtt, Less common than the preceding. 

Rublcola Bechtt. Common. 

Pbrus lAnn. 

m^or Linn. Common, 
caeruleus Linn, Common. 

^ter Linn. Common. 

caudbtus Linn, Seldom met with in the north. 

Bombycllla ( Britt,^ gdrrula Bonaji^ Sometimes seen about Belfiut, but 
more common in Tullamore Park, county Down: has been several 
times shot in the county Derry. 

Ala6da Linn, 

arvdnsis Linn, Common. 

arb6rea Linn. In particular districts, not uncommon. 

Emberlza Lmn. 

nivklls Linn, Tolerably common, 
milikria lAnn. Common. 

Schosniculus Linn, Common. 

Citrin^lla Linn, Common. 

Fringilla Cuv, 

Coe'lebs Linn, Common. 

montifringllla Linn. An occasional visitant. 

Pyrglta Cuv. 

domdstica Linn, Common, 
montkna Lnn, A doubtfbl native. 

Coccotbrabatea (TVaim.} Chldris Temm, Common. 

Caidu^ JSrw. 

commhnia. Not common. 

Spkma Lmn, Rare viaitanL < 

Linkria Skeph, 

rdbra minor WiH, (Fringilla Idniria Linn,') Common. 
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Lin&ria eamULbina lAnn. Common. 

mdndum Omel A winter visitant. 

I^hikla BrtiM, 

mlghris Temm. Occasionally, 
enucle&tor Temm, A doubtml native. 

L6xia Brin. 

curvirdstra Linn. An occasional visitant. Several were observed at 
Cranmore^ varying much in colour from reddish-brown to dark 
olive. 

pityopsfttacus Bechst. Received from Rainey Maxwell, Esq., Gren- 
ville» where it was shot, May 1802. 

Ieuc6ptera GnufL Shot at Grenville, near Belfast, January 11. 1802. 
Stftmus (Linn.) vulghris Linn, Common. 

Pastor (Temm.) ruscus Temm. An occasional visitant. 

Fr^lus (Cuv.) Qr4culu8 SeW. Common on the rocky coasts. 

Cdi^s lAnn.^ Cuv. 

Cdrax Linn. Common. 

Cdmix Linn. Common, 
frugll^s lAnn. Common. 

Monedula Linn. Common. 

Pica (Cuv.) caudkta Flem, Common. 

Gimuus (Brits.) glandkrius Fiem. Exceedingly common in the midland 
and southern counties. 

SCANSO'RES. 

Plcus (Linn.) m^or Linn. One specimen, sent to Dr. McDonnell from 
C. Derry, in August, 1802; another met with since. 

C4rthia (Linn.) fomilikris Linn. Not uncommon. 

Troglddytes (Cuv.) europse'us Selb. Common. 

IPpupa (lAnn.) E'pops Linn. One shot near Carrickfergus, in 18)8. 
Ciiculus (Linn.) candrus Linn. Common. 

Alc^o (X/inn.) Vspida Linn, Not uncommon. 

Hirhndo Linn. 

rCistica Linn. Common. 

(irbica Linn. Common, 
ripkria Linn. Common. 

C^pselus (lUig.) A^pus Flem. Common. 

Caprimdlgus (Linn!) europae'us Linn. Rare about Belfast, but uncommon 
at Moume, county Down. 

RASO'RES. 

Col6mba Linn. 

PnlQmbus Linn. Common. 

Li via Britt, (Rock Dove.) Common. 

Thrtur Linn. Rare. Seen at Cranmore and Shane’s Castle. 
Lagdpus ( VieiU.) scdticus Temm. Common.^ 

P4rdix (Britt.) cin^rea Britt. Common. 

Cot6mix (Britt.) vulghris Flem. Common. 

GRALLATO'RES. 

Charkdrhis Linn. 

pluvihlis Umt, Common. 

Hiaticula lAnn. Common. 

8quatar61a (Cuv.) grfsea Britt. Not uncommon. 

Vandllus (Cuv.) enstktus Metf. Common. 


* I have been informed by Rainey Maxwell, Esq., that black game is 
mentioned in old leases in the county Down. 
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Str^psilas (IHig*) int^rpres Leadk. An occasional TuHant. 

C&U^is illiig!) aren^m Jllig. Occasional visitant. 

Hsnn&topus (Linn,) ostr^l^us Linn, Common about the shores. 

Note, —- Grfis cin^rea Bechit, In Smith’s Hutorp of it is stated 
that this bird was seen in the remarkable frost of 1789. 

A^rdea Linn, 

cinerea Lath* Common. 

Oarz^tta LMtn, There is a specimen in the Dublin Museum, which 
was shot in the harbour of Cork, in 1799. 
stell^ris Linn. Occasionally met with. 

Platklea (Linn,) Leucor^dia Linn, An individual of this species was shot, 
some years since, at Ballydrain Lake, county Antrim. 

Fbis (Lacep,) Falcinellus Temm, Shot in the bog meadows near Belfast, 
Sept. 30. 1819, by Mr. J. Dinnon. 

Numenius Btui. 

arquata Lath. Common, 
phm'opus Lath. Common. 

T6tanus Bechit, 

C&lidris Bechit, Common. 

dchropus Temm, Seen four times at Cranmore. 

Hvpoleucos Temm, Common summer visitant. 

Glottis Bechit. An occasional visitant. 

Limosa Brin, 

rufa Brin, Tolerably common, 
melanura Leitl. Rare: a winter visitant. 

Scdlouax Ltnn. 

Uusticola Linn. Common. 

Sablni Viffors, Hare. 

mhior Omel. A doubtful native. 

Gallin^o Linn. Common. 

Galllnula Linn. Common. 

Trlnga Brin. 

p6^ax Linn. An occasional visitant. One, in the collection of the 
late John Montgomery, was shot at Castledawson. 
subarqukta Temm. Occasionally seen, 
vari&bilis Mep. Common. 

nigricans Montig. An occasional visitant: a rare specimen in the 
possession of the late John Montgomery, Esq. 

Candtus Linn. A rare winter visitant. 

Phaliropus (Brin,) lobktus F/em. A rare winter visitant. 

Hdllus (Linn,) aquaticus Linn, Common. 

Cr^x Bechit. 

prat^nsis Bechit, Common. 

Rorz^na Selb. A few specimens have been met with. 

Gallinula (Lath,) chl6ropu8 LaBt, Common. 

Fhlica (Linn.) litra lAnn. Common. 

NATATO'RES. 

A'nser Brin, 

segetum Steph. Shot in the bog meadows near Belfast in Ihe winter 
of 1801. 

^Ibifrons Steph. In large flocks during our very severe winters, 
leucdpsis Bechit. Common, 
torquatus Friich. Common. 

C^mus (Mep.) f^rus Rap, Met with occasionally about the Lough. 
Taddma (Leach.) Belldnii Steph. Occasionally met with. 

A'nas Linn. 

olypekta Linn. Occasionally, 
aefita Lbm. Occasionally. 
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A^imi B6tchM TAnn. Common. 

Cr6cca IJm. Common. 

Blarto (iSAjpA.) Penelope Selb. Common. 

Oidtoia {Flem.) nigra Flem. An occasional visitant. In the Dublin 
Museum, there is a specimen from Waterford. 

Fulimla JRav, 

fertna &€ph. Occasionally, 
marila S^h. Common, 
cristhta Stcph» Not uncommon. 

CUingula (Flem,) chrysophth41mus Sieph. Not uncommon, 

M^rgus •« 

Mer^nser Linn, Common. 

Serrator Linn, Not rare. 


Pddiceps Laih, 

rubricdllis Lath, A specimen caught in the spring of 1797 at Bears- 
bridge, countv Down, 
aurltus Lath. Not very common, 
minor Lath, Common. 

Col^buB {Linn,) glacialis Linn, Not uncommon. 

UVia Bfiti, 

Trolle Lath, Common in Belfast Lough. 

Grj'ile Lath, Common. 

rat^rcula (J?rifs.) drctica St^h, Not uncommon. 

F/Ica {Linn,) Tdrda Linn. Common. 

A alacrdcorax {Brits.) CArbo Steph, Common. 

Pha {Briu,) Basshna Brits, Common. 

Sdl na Linn, 

StArDougAllii Mont, A specimen shot in Belfast Lough. 

Hirundo Linn. Common. ^ 

minuta Lmn, Several years ago, I observed a single pair in Belfast 
Lough, in a tour round the shores, at Locale, on the 5th and 6th 
of June, ISIO. They appeared on the shore as common as S. 
hirhndo ; their note sharper and more tremulous than that of the 
latter. 

Lhrus lAnn, 

Sabini * Sab.^ sub nomine ** minutus ” in Temp, MSS, 

ridibdnduB lAnn, Common. 

tridActylus Lath, Common. 

cAnus lAnn, Common. 

argentAtus Brunn, Common. 

fhscuB Linn, Not so common as the preceding. 

marinus lAnn, Occasionally. 

LAstris {IlSg.) parasiticus Temm, Occasionally. 

ProorilAria {Linn,) pelAgica lAnn, Common. 


REPTI'LIA. 

SAU'RIA. 

LacArta {Cuv,) Agilis Flem, Common. 

BATRA'CHIA. 
RAna (Laurent) temporArla lAnn, Common. 
Triton Lmrerd, 

palAstrip Flm, Common. 
aquAtious FUm, Common, 
vulgiais Fle/m, Not uncommon. 


9 See Mr. Thompson in Lwd, and Edm, PW, Mag,^ yol. y, p, 999. 
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PISCEa 

<y8S£I. 

AGANfttOPTBRT^OII. 

P^rca {Linn^f Cuv,) iluvi^tilb Linn. Common. 

Lkbrax (Cuv^ Lillpus Cvn. First noticed ns Irish by Dr. Brown. It is 
caught in Mliast Bay. 

Trigla lAnn, 

Hir6ndo B/., sub nomine ** Imvis.** Not uncommon along the coast, 
and brought to the markets along with haddock. 

L^ra Unn, Taken with the hook on our coast, but in no great 
numbers. 

Gum^rdus Lkm. Very numerous during the summer and autumnal 
months. 

CilculuB Bl. Occasionally. 

Cdttus (Linn.) Scdrpius BL Not uncommon in small bays, where much 
fiicus abounds; but not exceeding 9in. or 10 in. They are very wary, 
permitting the hand to approach them within a couple of mchm, before 
they quit their station on the rock, but then darting away with incon¬ 
ceivable velocity. 

Aspiddphorus (Lacev.) cataphHictus Unn. The only specimen which I 
have known of this, caught on our shores, was received b;^ Dr. 
McDonnell of Belfast, from Camalloc Bay, and presented by hub to 
Dr. James Drummond. 

f^asterosteus Lmn.^ Cuv. 

aculehtUH Linn. Common. 

pungitius Unn. Rare. 

8pinachia vulgkris Flem. Not uncommon. 

Spkrus (Ltftfi., Cuv.) aurktus Linn. Often taken during the summer and 
autumnal months, principally when currents sweep along the rocky shore. 

Scdmber (Ltna., Cuv.) Scombrus Ltnn. Common. 

Okranx {Cuv.) trachilms LacSp. Not common on the coast. 

Zkus (Unn.) Fuber Ltnn. A few individuals are caught, firom time to 
time, on our coasts. 

Lkmpns (Beiz.) Idna Ritio. Only one spe^en of thb fish has been 
noticed as occurring on our shores at Biagilligan, county Derry. 

Bffigfl (Irtnn.^ c6phalus Cuv. Common. 

Atherlna (Ltnn.) Pr6sbyter Cuv. On the coast of Ireland, it is caught in 
abundance during the spring months. It is brought from Porwerry 
into Belfast market. 

Blknnius Lmn., Cuv. 

gsttonlgioe Afoni^. On the 89d of June, 1811,1 received this little 
fish from Mr. M*8kimmin, who informed roe he had procured It 
ttdttk the lobster traps by the Carrickfergus fishermen, who de* 
clared it was never taken but when the traps laid in 18 or 14 
^fiithoms water. 

PhdliB Unn. Very common in the little pools in the rocks along the 
ahores. 

GKinn^tts (Fiem.) vulgkris Fkm. Occasionally. 

Bodreee ^parus Ltnn. One specimen found on the coast of 

Down, near Donaghadee. 

Anarhlchas (Lmn.) Lfipus Linn. On the coast of Ireland, this fish does 
not seem to be common, asMt Is not mentk>ned by Drs. Brown or 8mtlli, 
kt their county histories; it is, however, sometimes met with in Belfhst 
market, most probably caught by the Carrickfergus fishermen in the 
bay, 

Vo^., I, — No, 8. N. I. H H 
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GobuiB Lmn. 

nlgor Linn, A mutilated specimen on the shore of Belfast Lough, 
near Rodcport. 

mintktus Pau, Several specimens, but not of greater length than 
2in.; stated to be common on the sandy shores, lodgi^ under 
large shells when the tide is out. 

CalHdnymus (Linn,) Lj^ra Linn, A fine specimen was caught in the bay 
by the Carrickfeimis fishermen, and was in possession of ^e late J. 
Miller, Esq. A temale was found in the belly of a cod-fish, in 1821. 

Ldphius (Lmn,) piscatdrius Linn, Seldom found of greater length than 
4 ft.; not uncommon on the coast. 

Lhbnis Linn, 

maculiltus ? B/., the L. Tinea of Shaw, is common, and considered of 
the same species as the L. B^lanus of Pennant, which occurs 
dong with it, but not in the same numbers. They haunt the rocky 
parts of the coast, and live on the smaller Crustacea and Mollijsca. 

varieg&tUB Gmel, Both the specimens of this beautiful fish were 
caught in Strangford Lough. 

Malacoptery'gii. 

C^priniis ( Lmn., Cun,) Gkrpio Linn, Naturalised. 

Gdoio (Cuv,) fluviktilis Will.^ Flein. These fish first appeared in the river 
Lagan in 1801, having ascended the canal from Lough Neagh, where 
they have been inhabitants perhaps for centuries. 

Tinea (Cuv,) vulgaris Flem, Although sometimes taken in our rivers, I 
have every reason to believe it a naturalised species. 

Abr^mis (Cuv,) Bruiiia Linn, A great number of the Irish lakes produce 
this fish. In Lough Erne they are particularly abundant.* 

Leuciscus (Klein,) ervthroptiiklmus lAtin, Exceedingly common in the 
north of Ireland, where it is mistaken for the roach. 

E^x (Cuv,) Lucius Lhtn, Common. 

BelOne (Cuv,) vulgaris Flem, Common. 

Scomberdsox (Lo^.) Sa6rus BL, Flem. This curious and rare fish ap¬ 
pears to visit the coast of Ireland very seldom ; for, notwithstanding all 
my emjuiries about the natives of our const, I was never able to jprocure 
a specimen, until one was caught near the Long Bridge, Belfot, and 
brought to me in 1820. 

Sdlmo Linn,, Cuv, 

Sklar Linn, Common. 

Trfitta Linn. Common. 

Fkrio Linn, Common, 

Stimulus Not uncommon. 

dplnus 2>(m. Char. Lough Neagh, 8ee Dnbourdieu’s Antrim, where 
this fish is figured and described by Mr. Templeton,— IV. T. In a 
lake in the countv Donegal, near Dunfitnaghy, I observed some 
boys catching small char with lines and hooks, baited with common 
earth-worms. In Louah Neagh, however, where they are found in 
the greatest plenty, and of the largest size (sometimes reacfaiittjto 
the length ot 15 in.), I have never heard of any being taken with a 
hook; and, indeed, in this lake the manners of these fish correspond 
exactly with those of the gilt char of Winandennere.f The 
Lough Neagh whiting (the name by which it is there known) is 
takep from nie end of ^tember to the middle of November. In 


* The Cobltis barbitula is asserted bv Dm. Brown and Rutty to 
be a native of Ireland; and Mr. Mahin Kdly, it appears, hoi fband it 
in the county Dublin. t 2,oo\, 
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Lgiigh Esk, in the county Mom^han, I have known them caiight 
agreeing exactly in their colour wuh those of Lough Neagh. 

cysmerus (ArM.) Eperlknus Fiem», the smelt, is sometimes tak^ on our 
coasts in considei^le abundance; but, of^, sevml years intervene 
during which they are rarely to be met with* 

Corr^nus (Cue.) Pullan * Thomp», Sub nomine ** Lavaretus** in Tbmii. 

ms. 

ClApea Liim., Cuv, 

Har^ngus Lmn. Native. 

SprittUB Bt, They appear, during the autumnal months, in the bays, 
and as far up the rivers as the tide flows, in considerable quantities. 

PilchibrduB Bl. Seems very local, beina nearly confined to the south 
coast, especially about Cork, where the principal fishery is. , 

Gkdus lAnn. 

Modrhua Linn. Plentiful. 

(Eglef Inus Xtitti. Common. 

16bcu8 Linn. The first specimen of this fish was found in Belfast 
market, by Dr. M*Gee, March 20. 1812. A great number were 
taken by the Carrickfergus fishermen in the autumn of 1822. 

MerUinmis Cuv. 

vumris Flem. Common. 

Poll^chius lAnn, Not uncommon. 

carbonkrius Lhm. In every bay along the northern coast the young 
of this species are caught dunng the summer months. The mature, 
in the market, usually above 2 ft. long, are only bought by the poor. 

Merlficcius (Cuv.) vul^kris F/em. Not uncommon. 

Ldta (Ctts.) Mdlva Lmn. Very common. 

Mot^lla Cuv. 

Must^ Linn. The first specimen I met with was shown to me by 
Mr. M*Skimmin of Carrickfergus. Several have been met with 
since. 

tridrrhktus Don. The largest specimen I have seen was in Belfast 
market, November, 1801, about 18 in. long: it is very rare. 

Pli^cis (^Artedi) fiircktus Flem. On the 24'th of January, 1812,1 found 
a specimen of this rare fish among haddock: it was one of the largest 
siae, being about 20 in. long. 

Platdssa Cuv. 

vulgkris Flem. Extremely common. 

fl^us Flem. Common. 

Limknda Flem. A rare fish in Ireland. 

microcdphala Flem. The specimens which have been seen by me 
agree exactly with the figure and description of Pennant, but in no 
respect with* that riven by Donovan. It is rare on the coast. 

Hippogkissus (Cuv.'\ vul^ris Flem. This is |;enerally taken on our coast 
on tne hooks which are set for cod-fish, baited with the animal of Bfic- 
cinum undktum; but they never appeared to be caught on the coast of 
Ireland in such abundance as to mduce the establishment of a rc^lar 
fishery. 

Pleurondctes Flem. 

ro&ximus lmn. Plentifully along the northern coast. 

Rhdmbus Iiifiii. More common than the preceding; on the sandy 
banks all round the coast. 

raegistoma Don. Although not common, several speckdens have 
been met with. 


* 8oe Mr. Thompson in Proceedkig# ofZooMyctd Sodetu London for 
1885, p. 77. 
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S4lea (CW».) vulgj^ JP^, Common. 

LmdogUter ((?oitan) bimaculktus Ftem, Two fvpecimenfl foimd in a 
aredgei AiW8t» 1811. 

Gycl6pteru8 (Xmn.) 16mpu8 Linn* Not very common. 

Lipans (Artedi^ Montaffiki Don, Of this I found an individual ad* 
tiering to a plant of Fucus aeirtitus in a pool on the shore of Carrick- 
fergui about two miles below the castle, on the let of April, 1^7." 
{Tefnp, MSS.) This note appears at the foot of the page containing 
a drawing, made by the late Mr. Templeton, of the hsn it alludes to, 
which was considered by him as distinct from L. vulghris, though he 
had not determined its species. The drawing having been submitted to 
me by my friend Robert Templeton, £sq., 1 have no hesitation in con¬ 
sidering It the L. Montagi^i. — W. Thompaon, Beffatt, Nov. 1636. 

Anguilla (Cuv.) acutirdstris Varr. is the common eel of the rivers about 
Belfast. From the observations I have been able to make, I am led to 
conclude that the eel deviates not from the mode by which fishes in general 
produce their young. Towards the month of October, both the milk 
and the roe may be found in eels; and why should it, therefore, be 
supposed that this spawn is not deposited as the spawn of other fishes? 
. . . Great numbers of eels, inhabiting the shallow watery mud 

on the shore of Belfast Lough, were killed during a severe winter. 

. . Eels may be caught at all seasons in the fresh water, though 

not, perhws, with a bait. On the 14th of January, 1803, the Laran 
Canal, at Lambeg Bridge, having the water nearly run off, and ice half an 
inch thick, and perfectly transparent, covering the surface, I observed 
many eels, which had been disturbed by the falling of the water, moving 
about, both under the icc and when its breaking had uncovered the water: 
some were Sft* long, others 18 in., and many smaller. • . . The 

largest eel I have known to be caught was got at a lough near Bally- 
gowan, county Down. Judging from its skin, which I saw on the 5th 
of August, 1807, I think that this eel must have been about 5 ft. long. 
. • . In the time of watering flax, 1 have often observed eels leave 

their watery residence, and run through the grass, in all probability in 
search of purer water. . . . There are three varieties of the eel: one 
sharp-nosed, brownish yellow, with yellowish white belly; one blunt- 
nosed, black, with silvery white bellv; and one more like the last, but 
dilTering from both, found occasionally in the Bonn. 

Cdnger Cuv, vulgaris. Common. Heveral years ago, a vessel was 
wrecked on the coast of Rathlin, laden with salt herrings. The congers 
ate voraciously of the salt fish, nnd^cat numbers died, and were washed 
on shore, after this unlucky feast, for several days. 

Ophfdiuro imbibe. The only specimen I have observed was thrown on 
the shore of Belfast Lough, near Whitehousc Point, on January 9. 
1809. It was a large specimen, not less than 1 ft. long, and agreed so 
exactly with the figure in the Brititk Zoology, and differ^ so much from 
that or Mr. Montagu ( Wem, Tram,, p. 95. 4. j 2.), that I am led to 

believe there are two distinct species, of which Pennant has described 
the one, and Montagu the other. 

Amroddyt^ (Z.mn.) 15ncea Cuv, Inhabits all our sandy shores over which 
the tide flows with a swift current. 

Lophobra^nchii. 

S^ngnathus Cuv. 

A'cus lAtm. Rather a scarce fish, although found on both the 
southern and northern extremities of the island. Seem to breed 
in spring, as those caught at that time have the ovaries exposed to 
view. 
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SyngiMiibiM b4rbarus Fern* 1 have seen three specimens. 
Ophidion Lma. Caught in Belfast Lough. 

Plbctoona'thii. 

Tdtrodon {LinnA stelli^tus Don. The only specimen I have known to be 
found on the snores of Ireland was seen on the Tramore Strand, county 
Waterford, ^ Dr. Gabriel Stokes; and it appears only two have been 
detected in England, so that this fish can hardly be considered a native 
of our seas. 

Orthagoriscus {Schn.) Mola Flem. A very doubtful native. 

CARTlLAGraEL 

Eleutbbropo'iii. 

Accip^nser (IJnn.) Stilrio Unn. Occasionally, in the rivers of Ireland, a 
few arc taicen. 

Plagio^stomi. 

Sc^llium Cuv, 

Cktulus Linn. Not uncommon, 
steilare lAnn. Occasionally. 

Carchkrias {Cuv.) Vulpes Gmcl.* Rare on the coast, but occasionally 
seen about the Copeland Isles. 

LAmna (Cuv.) cornubica Omel., Don. A specimen caught in Belfast 
Lough. 

Gkleus (Cuv.) vulgaris Flem. A specimen, 5 fV. long, caught in Belfast 
Louffh. 

Musteais (Cuv.) Im'vis Will., Flem. Sometimes caught in Carrickfergus 
Bay, by the fishermen, who denominate it stinkard, from its un- 
plesmt effluvium. 

Selkche (Cuv.) maxiums Linn. Taken in considerable numbers off .the 
coast of Cunnemara. 

bpinax (Cuv.) AcAnthias Litin. Eaten by the poorest fishermen, when 
other fish are scarce. 

Squatlna (Dum.) A'ngclus Cuv. Often taken by the fishermen. 

Torpbdo (Dum.) vulg&is Flem. First noUced by Dr. Smiih as Irish. I 
have known of a few specimens caught since his time* (Temp. MSS.) 

Rida Cuv. 

Bktis Linn, Common, 
rikbug Bl. Not uncommon in Belfast Lough. 
clav4ta Linn, In almost every sandv bay on our coast 
Pastinkca Lma. Occasionally on the coast. 

Cyclo'stomi. 

Petromyson Linn. 

mannus Linn, Found in many Irish rivers of 4 or 6 lb. weight, 
fluvidtilis Linn. Not plentiful in Irish rivers, 

Ammoccs^es (Dum.) branchiklis F/em. An inhabitant of the rivulets 
of Ireland; often observed, about the month of May, in the small rivers 
about Belfkst, on the gravdly fords, where five or six appear* to unite 
their efforts to excavate a pltu^e wherein to deposit their eggs. 

Myxlne (Linn.) glutin6sa Linn, Has been found at Carrickf^us. 


* Bquklus glaficua is asserted to be native by Drs. Brown and Rutty, 
None known to have been detected on the northern coast. 
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Aet« IIL lUuitraiions tfthe Qealqgy of the Soutk-^East of Dorset^ 
shire. By the Rev. W. B. Clarke, A.M. F.G.S. 

No. I. Tub vertical and curved Chalk Strata op Ballard 
Head, near Swanwicb. 

It is well known to the geological student, that an elevated 
ridge of chalk runs throujpi the peninsula of Purbeck, from 
the vicinity of Weymouth on the west, to the high laud of 
Ballard Down on the east; and that, passing through the 
Isle of Wight, it finally makes its appearance on the coast of 
France, l>etween Dieppe and Boulogne. It is interrupted at 
Ballard Head, the Needles, and Culver Cliff, by sections, 
which disclose either vertical or highly inclined strata, con¬ 
taining broken and fragmentary flints, embedded in hard com¬ 
pact aialk, of the nature of marble. 

This ridge is evidently a portion of the Isle of Wight 
chalk basin, from which it has been separated by a crack, 
longitudinally produced, and thence upheaved by some vast 
action from below. 

The junction of the vertical and other portions of the 
chalk basin are seen admirably displayed at Ballard Head 
under circumstances of extreme interest. Thence the chalk 
passes under the sea and the plastic clay series of the trough 
of Poole^ making its appearance again between Wimborne 
and Hinton Martell, at the distance of from twelve to fifteen 
miles; whence, ranging past the British station of Badbury 
Camp, which forms a lofty eminence on the north of the 
Stour, the connexion is kept up with the western boundary 
of the basin at Blandfbrd, and thence with the vicinitv of Dor¬ 
chester ; occasional pits of chalk occurring at Lytchett, &c., 
on the south of the Stour. From Hinton Martell to Purbeck, 
the surface of the chalk appears to be excavated Into such 
hollows as generally form the surface of that rock; but, from 
circumstances to be considered hereafier, it also appears that 
movements have taken place in this district as well as in the 
vertical Purbeck ran^ which have dislocated the overlying 
deposits of the plastic clay. It may suffice to mention, that 
the river Stour has found a passive at Blandford through the 
(^Ik, and that at Spetsbury ana Sturminster it flows imme¬ 
diately at the foot of a cliff foimed by a section of the chalk; 
and as^ at the former plate, there appears to be a series of 
(^tle terraces, rising one above the otner, in the chalk above 
me river, on the side of the hill from which tlie cliff ia 
formed, as there is also at Arlett Mill, near Corfe Castle, it 
would seem that the chalk has been raised by successive im¬ 
pulses of elevation, and that in the strain consequent upon 
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tjbem transverse crack through which the Stour flows was 
formed. At Corfe Castle, the strain which rabed Purbeck 
has also cracked the chalk in two places; and it is on the 
portion left between them that the castle is built; two small 
streams finding their way from Purbeck to Poole harbour, in 
the same way as the Stour flows through the chalk at Bland- 
ford. There are other indications of convulsion in the 
chalk, as exhibited in the pits at Sturminster, Lytcbett, 
Hinton, Witchampton, &c. At the latter place, it is frac¬ 
tured into a variety of small angular pieces, and so completely 
saturated with ferruginous matter, that it partakes of the 
character of a soft yellow marl, as it does also near the 
junction of the chalk and plastic clay in Studland Bay. 

From the presence of a bed of rolled siliceous pebbles, ex¬ 
tending from one end of the Purbeck range to the other, and 
from the occurrence of the same at Hinton Martell, where 
there is a considerable accumulation of them, it would seem 
that the intermediate space formerly formed the bed of a 

S ilf in the tertiary sea, the beach of which is indicated by 
ese pebbles. It is probable that the summit of Badbury, 
and some other points of chalk, formed islands in that gulf; 
and these, together with the bottom of it, and all the accumu¬ 
lated deposits of sand and clay, &c., now forming the present 
surface of the plastic clay series, were elevated cn masse; 
during which occurrence some portions of the chalk were 
heaved higher than others, lifting up and throwing down the 
superjacent tertiary beds on either side of certain lines, 
which are parallel to Purbeck, and which indicate, no less 
than the phenomena of the drainage of the whole country 
between Poole harbour and the river Avon (which enters 
the sea at Christchurch harbour, where the llioodon clay 
deposit commences), that these minor deranmments were 
produced bv similar forces, acting similarly to those to which 
we are indebted for the interesting circumstances disclosed by 
the Purbeck range. 

The line of strain/f^ears to be, in all these cases, from ea^t 
to west; and this straip, so acting, has necessarily induced, 
either, in its own longitudinal direction, a series of longitudi¬ 
nal fissures, such as those in whidb Poole harbouV, Christ¬ 
church barl^ur, &c., have been excavated, and the feeding 
waters of drainage flow; or transverse cracks, of whjch two 
examples have been quoted at Corfe Gastla and Blan^oad^ 
and of which others may be found in the terminal section^ 
fermiw the clifis at Ballard H^sd, at the Needles, Culver 
Cliffy and in the cracks in the Purbeck chalk at Three- 

H H 4 
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forked Downy end in the Isle of Wight, near Newport, and 
at Yatkridge. 

That such must have been the case is further evidenced by 
the ciroumstances of the Wealden formations thrust up from 
under the Purbeck chalk, and by which the chalk elevation 
has arisen; for the longitudinal and transverse cracks and 
fissures have taken place there, as well .as in the chalk and 
plastic clay; and it would not be difficult to show, that the 
same longitudinal and transverse cracks occur not only in the 
Purbeck line at Dartmoor, Quantock, and in the Weald of 
Sussex, but in the Boulonnais, in Calvados, and Britany; in 
all which places the respective deposits of which those countries 
are formed have been elevated and fissured in the same direc¬ 
tions as Purbeck and the Isle of Wight. Thus, the series is 
from the granite and slate of Dartmoor, through the slate 
and quartz rock of Calvados, Britany, &c., the transitioii 
rocks of the Quantock hills, to the mountain lime and oolites 
of the Boulonnais, the Wealden rocks of Sussex, the Isle of 
Wight, and Purbeck, to the chalk ridge traversing the two 
latter, and the tertiary beds that lie upon the edges of the up- 
heaved chalk in both. So that, as we here see, in the countries 
bounding each side of the British Channel, the whole geolo¬ 
gical series has been subjected to the same process, and 
exhibits exactly similar results. Comparitig the lines of 
coast also, the headlands and bays, the discnaiging rivers, 
and the valleys that on either side afford troi^-like openings 
into the sea, such as the deep valleys of Charinouth, Sid- 
moutbf &c«, and the chines of the back of the Isle of Wight and 
of the coast from Poole to Christchurch (lines which equally 
correspond with the before-mentioned longitudinal and trans¬ 
verse cracks and fissures), it would seem that the Channel has 
resulted from a wide excavation, not deep as affects the sea, 
but very deep as affects the level of the land; caused by the 
action of the sea in the longitudinal line, assisted by the 
elevatory forces, and producing the transverse lines of coiui4 
as those of Calvados, for instance; which lines extend across 
the Channel to similar coast-lines on the English side. 

I have alluded to the valleys of the Char, Sid, &c., described 
by Dr. Buckland as diluvial {Trans. Gteol. Sex;., n. s«, voL i. 
p. beoaose, akhough there is no doubt that their excavap 
lion has been effected by the action of powerfol currents of 
waitr hollowing out the successive beds downwards, still, as 
they occur in a north and south direetMO (the transverse 
difoctim of cracks elsewhere), it is alnKM certain that the 
drigiml separation of the particles, or, at any rale, the direction 
of the waters that ineuiualed themselves blrtwoen those parti«« 
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den, and finally tore away the solid masses themselves, and 
hurled them into the sea, was occasioned by the same general 
causes as have produced the results before alluded to, on so 
large a scale, and over so large a space. 1 shall have an 
opportunity, fiirther on, of showing that the same agencies 
appear to have been at work in modifying the present surface 
of the highly varied and deeply excavated deposits of the 
plastic clay series in the vicinity of Poole and Christchurch. 

In illustrating the particular phenomena presented by the 
section of the vertical chalk at Ballard Head, near Swanwich, 
it will be necessary to represent, by woodcuts, the general 
features of the locality. On approaching from the sea the 
eastern termination of Purbeck, the coast appears as repre* 
sented in Jigs. 55. and 56. ; the latter being merely a con*' 
tinuation of the former. 

In Jig. 55. the overhangii^, dark, curved strata and 
breccia of Purbeck stone at Ourlstone Head, the highly 



Sutanwick 

1, Ourlttone Head. S, Feverll Point S. Hwanwich towa 4, Ouarrlea in tba PurbeoJ^ 
ftrata. S/Top of Bt Aldhelin*a Head. 6, Inclined cliffh of HaatTngs land. 7, Veitloal 

licata in clinli or hard chalk, Ballard Head. 

inclined red cliiTs of Hastings sand in Swanwich and 
the commencement of the chalk clifTs ranging from B^lard 
Head, are sufficiently represented to show the order of sue* 
cession and inclination or the separate formations. Fig. 58. 



(MikOifi/lvmSaliard Head to M Harry. 

, 7i Junction of eemeal and curved ttnta. S, Old Hairy Point ** 

repfuenu the chslk from Ballard Head to CMd Harry PoioV 
forming the southern horn of Studland Bay. 

It tnll be seen that the <dder formations rise from under 
eadi other at an an^e continually increaainm till it becomea. 
90^ an^r Ballard^ Bown; and that at Bulard Head ilM'. 
vertical itrata are in contact with curved strata; whidb latter 
gradually qtproach towards a horizontal directimi, as 
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Junction tjuertical and contorted Strata at Satlard Head. 
The cliff ii S52ft. high i Che down, 584 a 


sented in^^. 37. (taken from Mr. Webster’s drawing in Sir 
H. Englefield’s splendid work on the Isle of Wight); and in 
fig, S8., which represents the inclination at Old Harry on a 



ineUnatim qf Strata at Old Harry Bocka, 19 ^ n . 


larger scale, showing that the beds there dip under the sea at 
about 19^ to the north ; so that the range of the curve from 
Ballard .Head to Old Harry is about 71^. The cliff at Ballard 
Head is about S52 ft.; at Uld Harry, about 100 ft. high. 

It will be seen, also, that the cliffs towards the north are 
buttressed, as it were, by a number of perpendicular masses, 
which the action of the sea and the atmosphere have worn 
out of the chalk; and that at the extremity, as represented in 
Jig. 89., there are four insulated masses, two of which are 



Old Barry Studland Bay, jrom tka Batik. 

1, Old Harry. fi, Old Harry*i WHS. 

designated the Pinnacles, or, in a nautical phrase, Old Harty 
— elemental agencies have nearly prodH^ 
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two other and larger pinnacles, which cannot remain many 
years uncompleted, 'ilte beds in Studiand Bay appear nearly 
horizontal, which they must do, being merely the ends of 
those a'hich are along the eastern section, represented as 
curved ; but it will instantly occur, that these horizontal 
beds, in the upper part of the cliffs, are the remains of beds 
whose continuation on the top of the down has been partly 
destroyed. It is also clear that the termination of the beds 
in junction with the vertical ones does not appear in Studiand 
Bay. 

To give some idea of the appearance of the Pinnacles from 
the top of the down, we give the woodcut Jig. 40., which 


Purbeok. Ballard Down. 



^»Old Harry*! Wife, from the too of the cUfA. ^ , DurUtone Head. A, Pebblei* limped, 
Ac, tnrown up fTom below by the laa. 


points out the projection of Durlstone Head beyond the 
softer beds of Hastings sand in the clifis of Swanwich Bay. 

Tlie tendency of the chalk to form insulated masses, when 
exposed to the sea; is further illustrated by^. 41., which 
represents a sketch of two similar pinnacles off Flamborough 
Head, tidten by me in 1823, and which are there called tne 
King and Queen Rocks. 

S^ilar examples occur off the Dorset and Devon coasts, 
near White Nose, and off the French coast, between Dieppe 
and Havre. 

Fig. 42. represents the ^pearance of the Old Harry 
Rocics from the very extremity of the cliff of the mainland, 
and die position of the Needles in the Isle of Wight directly 
opposite, at the distance of sixteen miles. The action of the 
sea nptm thise insulated pillars, and on the whole of the 
dball» cliffii, is continually changing their size and shape, and 
modifying the surface. It is not TmprohaUe that the rffects 
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EMtremUy ^ out Harr$ CVtfl' 

1. Old Hivff. t* Old Harry** 'WlAk^ 3, Hampiblrt and Donat ooati.^ 4^ Chrlilohuroh 

' 'lt*«l7 5,NaodltCU»,IikofMrigbr 6^ Bt Catharine’* Down. 

man y years, produce considerable alterations, and such as 
may be direcdy appreciated by the geologist; for, in propor¬ 
tion as the chalk barrier crumbles away, and the friwments 
are removed by the waves at its base, the flow of the ude will 
be in some degree altered, and accumalatioiM and removal of 
sands, now spread along ^e entrance t* J^le ^erbour, will 
take plMMt. I^me instances will be further oh. At 

present, 1 will only add, that so vident is the force of water 
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occasionally beating against these clifis, that, in September, 
183tf, I found limpets and pebbles on the top of the cliff at 
c, tn 40,, which had been thrown up in the spray of the 
sea from the bottom I 

{To be contmuedt) 


Art. IV. On Nomenclature* By Zbtetks. 

If we could find a reason for ever^ name, that reason 
would involve an explanation of every thing named ; at least, 
as far as the knowledge of the thing existed in the mind of 
the user of the name. 

Very few names of things apply to any single thing, or 
single object of thought: sky, air, water, land, sea, space, 
fire, life, death, — each of these names stands for an object 
contemplated, by millions of animated beings, under very 
different relations.* A definition of each name ought to 
describe the prominent characters of the thing named, and 
especially that by which the thing may be distinguished from 
every other. 

Let us try the name sky.’* It is defined by Dr. Johnson, 
^^The region which surrounds the earth, above the atmo¬ 
sphere.” What do we know of this region? Are we ac¬ 
quainted with it by any of our senses: Could the blind 
know anything of it, or could they conceive it? Does it 
present to our sight any objects whatsoever? When the sun, 
or moon, or stars, shine clear, and there are no clouds, we 
say we behold the sky, and the sun, moon, and stars appear, 
at successive portions of time, to be in it. What do we 
behold ? Wide expanded blueness or blackness every where, 
in all parts of the earth and sea, above us, immeasurably 
distant, the apparent place of sun, and moon, and stars. If 
all nations were possessed only of one language, what common 
idea or notion would all attach to the word sky, —that portion 
of the aggregate of the objects of sense which is always and 
every where above us; above all, to which we can ascend ? 

These words are used by poets in the plural, as wdl as in the singular, 
number, according to their convenience. 

** To him whose temple is all space; 

Whose altar earth, sea, ibief. Pope. 

“ CobU convexa.” — Viro, JEneid, iv. 4dl. 

•• Secat ssUierB.” — Oeor^. I. 406. 

^ Maria omnia.” — Mneui. i. 36. 

Heavens, for«heaven, occurs often in the Psalms. ”The earth Shook, 
and the heavens dropped.” — Pa. Ixviii, v. 5. The Heavens declare.”— 
1^. xix., &c. 
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The word sky is sometimes used for heaven; a name, like¬ 
wise, of various meaning; sometimes for air, and for climate: 
but the name itself suggests no relation to the semes of those 
xcho view it. The boundIes8-blue>above, or the sun-moon- 
and-stars-place, would l)e compound names, suggesting their 
definitive objects. No inconvenience, however, arises from 
the indefiniteness and inejcpressivcness of names of things 
constantly before us. An elevation of the eyes, and a point¬ 
ing finger, teach a child or a stranger the meaning of the 
word idcy, as well as a definition. But names of things, 
which can rarely or never be submitted to the senses, are 
useless, unless mey express some relations to oilier names 
which are more familiar. If a traveller tells of his delight 
in procuring HofFmannana, or Vill&rsia, or Borreri^na, he 
adds to Vill^rsia a sytionyme, Menyanthes nyniphsoides; 
and, if he is previously known to be talking of water plants, 
be may thus 1^ understood by a botanist: so he adds Salix 
to Hofimannana, to show that he means, 1. a plant; 2. a 
species of willow; S. possessing a character noticed by Hoff¬ 
mann, &c. The name Rafflesia Arnoldi expresses no relation 
to plants, or to tribe, or division, or family, or class, or genus, 
or species. It is not, like John or Thomas, the name of an 
individual of a known genus. When first discovered, it was 
a mere individual. Other species have been since described,— 
Fatma and Brugaiansia. It may be well, to do honour to 
discoverers, to add their names after significant names in 
catalogues of plants; but, if it be desirable that lanjguage 
should be readily and clearly understood, it is certainly cm- 
sirable that names should, as far as possible, suggest the kind 
or class of things to which their objects have most resem¬ 
blance or affinity. Randnculus is the familiar name of a 
genus of plants, or of many plants, agreeing in almost all 
properties which are not found to vary by mere change of 
soil or temperature. Of these, however, there are many 
species, all of which agree in some important characteristic 
or characteristics of the genus by which it is distinguished 
from other genera. All so agreeing may be called l^dntse 
Ranuncolkcese; but what conimon properly connects lark¬ 
spur, columbine, or monkVhood with Uanfinculus ? None 
distinguishable before the formation of the seed-vessel. 
Then, indeed, it appears that these plants agree in this ; viz. 
that their ovaria are either in more than one row; or, if soli¬ 
tary, then the stamens are opposite to the petals. ThiCse 
characters ooonect together in classification plants widely 
dissiinilar in trunk, and leaf, and blossom, and exterior form 
of seed-vessel, and in general habits of growth, &c. Yet 
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th«y a^ee in one peculiarity of seed-vessel; but with an 
exeeptn>n, dependent on the relative position lamina and 
petals. 

Linnseus, who died at the age of seventy-one, did not live 
long enough to complete an arranMment which should em¬ 
brace all possible divisions or affinities; but he directed the 
attention of his pupils to this object. He laboured to effect 
it; but life was too short for such extent of investigation and 
description. He gave a scheme of easy reference, which is 
not opposed to that of Jussieu or De Candolle, but rather an 
easy and pleasing preface or index to their more extended 
enquiries. Linnaeus, primarily looking to the first natal ap¬ 
pearance of plants, divides them according to their manifest¬ 
ation, or non-manifestation, of cotyledons. Some are mono- 
cotyledonons, &c. This division is the second of De Candolle’s, 
who founds his first division upon an anatomical and micro¬ 
scopical distinction, which merely points out a peculiarity in 
the acotyledonous plants, not found in the other two primary 
divisions. Microscopic investigators may discover cellulae to 
be only peculiar forms of vascula, and prove that no differ¬ 
ence can be shown which can warrant a definition of one 
which will not apply to the other. 

Linnmus having divided vegetables into three tribes from 
these primary differential characters, proposes a rather fanciful 
division of his tribes into races, according to their importance 
to the well-being of the animated world. He places the Mono¬ 
cotyledons foremost; instancing, 1. the Palms, as princes 
among plants, as dignified in loftiness, and beaujt^, and use¬ 
fulness, chiefly to man, in every portion of their structure 
and composition; 2. the Or^mina, yielding food not only to 
man, but to beasts of the field, birds of the air, insects, &c., 
to all, either directly or indirectly, as supplying food to the 
graminivorous, which yield food to the carnivorous (these 
he calls plebeians); S. the Lilia, whom he calls patricians, or 
gentry, as being dignified in beauty, often salutaiy, but not 
equally subservient to ordinary uses. He divides his Dteo- 
^ledons in like manner: 1. Proceres, chieftain forest and 
fruit trees; 2. Mil ltd res, thorn-l)earers, &c.; 8. N6bile^, 
gentry, almost all flowers. 

He left, however, an outline of natural arrangement, which 
was published, after his death, by his son. JFiis plan he is 
said to have communicated to De Jussieu, who greatly en¬ 
larged and improved it, as De Candolle has done since. But 
the system of arrangement by seed-vessels groups togefficir 
plants which differ in almost every ocher respect, at l^t sis 
arbitrarily or artificially as the synitim which arranges diem 
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by itaminA and pistilla. Both point out real natural distincf 
tions; the characters of both ought to be stated in a descrip¬ 
tion of a new plant; but neither will serve as an index or 
mark of afflnityi or exact similarity and agreement in most 
other respects. For example, all the British Ranunculkcess 
belong to the Linnsean class Poly^ndria. They differ in their 
number of pistilla, and are placed, accordingly, in different 
subclasses or orders. All agree, indeed, in yielding a more or 
less acrid juice^ but differ remarkably in their modes of 
growth; as larkspur and Clematis, in their form of leaves 
and of corollas; and their localities, as larkspur and Cditha, 
or marsh marigold. The arrangements of De Jussieu and 
De Candolle, in their numerous subdivisions, exhibit in fuller 
detail the peculiarities of orders and genera and species than 
that of Linnseus, and, therefore, have much extended botanical 
knowledge. The obiect, however, of this essay is not to en¬ 
quire into the general merits of each, but, with a much more 
humble aim, to consider whether the latter might not be im¬ 
proved by the adoption of names for all groups or divisions 
of classes expressive of the differential or distinctive character 
of each division. 

The first division of dicotyledonous plants is called Di- 
chlamj^desB. Perhaps Dichlamydd/a would be more correct. 
The name duly suggests the presence of both calyx and 
corolla. 

Of these there are two sections, clearly expressed by the 
names polypetalous and monopetalous. 

Subsection 1. Some of the polypetalous have stamens hypo- 
gyitous, and ovaria more than one. 

Subsection 2. Some have but one ovarium to each blossom. 

To subsection 1. belong some which possess stamens inde¬ 
finite in number, which might be named order, or js^enus, 
polyandrous or multistaminous. Some have stamina limited 
in number, or make an oligandrous or paucistaminous order, 
having many or few stamens. To the first belong the genus 
Ranfinculus, &c.; to the second, in English B(4any^ the 
genus B^rb^is and genus Epim^dium. 

The specific name is like the patronymic name of a family. 
The generic name suggests either the position in society, as 
nobleman, labourer, lawyer, &c.; or the local connexion, as 
Swedish, English, or a name of wider comprehension, or 
more strict definition; adding some farther description, as 
Linnssus, or Charles von Linn4, Knight of Sweden, Uni¬ 
versal Naturalist; or Edward Smith, F.R.S., London Bo¬ 
tanist 

To name an order, or any other division, from the trivial 
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nioi€ of ooy one individual or family which may be included 
in iuch division^ resembles tlie distinction of a company or 
regimentf by the name of any individual in such division of a 
bri^de or army, which may be composed of troops of different 
nations, and may be generally considered as containing horse 
and foot; light infantry, artillery, &c. descriptive names of 
military classes, orders, genera, &c. 

It will occur to those accustomed to think on the connexion 
of words with ideas, that all, or nearly all, noun substantives, 
or names of things (viz. of all objects of the senses or df 
consciousness), are generic names, including in their extent 
of applicability and relation many species, the specific names 
of which add, or should add, to the generic name an adjec* 
tive, or word expressive of a difference between the relative 
pard of the genus, and designating the species to which the 
generic name, duly defined, will be found to extend, e. g, the 
generic name horse, includes cart-horse, race-horse, Arabian 
horse. E'quus among naturalists includes E'quus Hemionus 
or Dshiggety, Ass or E'auus Acinus, £. Z^bra, and £• Qufigga, 
as well as E'quus Caballus. 

Sometimes a familiar name is added instead of a descrip¬ 
tive adjective, as in the above instances, and that of the well 
known genus Felis. The lion is Felts Leo, the tiger Fdlts 
Tigris, the domestic cat, Felis Coitus: and but some species 
of T^is are distinguished by adjectives, as Felis jubitta, F^lis 
minfita, &c. 

The name of a genus implies both relation of agreement and 
of diversity; for without both no distinction between genus 
and species can be conceived. If a country be imagined where 
there should be only one kind of tree^ one kind of herb, one 
of beast, one of bird, See. generic or specific names would 
not be there devised. A plant or animal which seems to have 
no resemblance in the most important characteristics to any 
known individual of any genus or species, as the first dia^ 
covered Omithorh^tichus, or Raffi^sia Arnfildi, receives fhom 
the discoverer a proper or individual name, peculiar to itselC 
An Ornithorb^ochus which should differ from that singular 
j^mily of animals only in having a beak like a bawkj instead 

a beak like a duck, would be anew species. Ornithorli^chua 
would be the generic name, the specific name of the first 
would be anatirostris, of the second falconirfistris, &c«* But 

>' ' ■ r ^ 

• Du Capgei, verbo Fsico. 

flhxifcus seams to have been the first user of this word, lib. v. 
c. 7. Capituk Caroli Magni, a. d. 769. ** Omnibus servis Dei intadlidi- 
mus ut vsliatkiiiM et a(mipitiV8 et Fo/cofw# non habeant^^^ Here ft applies 
to hawks tranied for sport, 

VoL, L—No. 6. If. s. 
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Qraithorh^chtui being a descriptive name wouM convex 
nientiy apply to, and serve to suggest either species. The 
discoverer of a plant in all respects similar to the Raffl^sia, 
except in the possession of a tall branching stem, might call 
it Raffi^sia er^cta, or racem6sa, but the name Rafflesia could 
not aptly apply to or suggest both species. Two nearly allied 
plants have, in fact, been found. 

Several naturalists have set down in their systems Didus, 
or Dronte, or Dodo, as a genus of the order Galllnse. One 
devises a new order, Inertes, of which he reckons it as a 
genus. Cuvier rejects it from his arrangement as a lost fa« 
mily of which no individual, and of course no species or 
genus or order, is known now to exist. 

The term species is distinguished from its relative genus, 
by suggesting a single peculiarity in which the object or ob¬ 
jects called a species differ from some other species, with 
which there is a perfect agreement in all other respects. To 
speak of a genus with but one species is therefore ap absurdity. 

The first finder of Ornithorh^nchus might have given this 
name to the single animal or brood. The name would have 
no reference to the notion of species or of genus. But when 
another brood was found similar in all respects excepting only 
one permanent peculiarity or difference, then a term expres* 
aive of the two points of difference would designate species; 
a term expressive of the general agreement of the two species 
would designate genus. Order and class are merely more 
extended genera, genus being to order in the same relation 
as species to genus; class is a name for a higher, kingdom a 
name for the nighest genus. 

Now, very many names have become generic, which were 
probably once applied only to an indiviaual or species. A 
little shell-covered quadruped, quite new to a European eye^ 
was called by a Spaniard Armadillo. Its body was covered 
with a dozen scaly bands. A similar animal was aftevwards 
found with fewer bands, another with one band, &c. each 
scal^ quadruped with a slight but permanent difference was 
distmi^ished by a peculiar local name which now designates 
a species. The name Armadillo thus became a title common 
to all so covered with scales. The name has been since dis¬ 
carded, and others successively substituted, as Dksypus Ltnn. 
(an inconvenient name, because it had been in Greek writers 
given already to a hare and rabbit); Cataphractus (covered 
with armour) Brisson ; Tati^sia (from a Brazilian name Tatu) 
Owner. 

In a perfect arrangement the name of the genus or first 
group beginning firom species or family, shoura express the 
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particular ciroumalanee in windi llie several species agree. 
An adje^ve attending each name of species should express 
tlie dimrence of one species from another. 

But familkirfty with names of the species first known has 
caused the retention of such names to designate genera; and 
lienee perhaps has arisen the practice of selecting an individual 
or a species as a type, or generic term or standai^, by reference 
to which the difference of others from the type may be dis* 
covered. The name does not in this case indicate the thing 
soi^ht, but the mode of finding it. 

To expect so great a revolution in scientific nomenclature, 
as a universal substitution of descriptive for trivial names of 
genera, would be vain; but for higher divisions, for genera 
of genera, orders, and clasaes, it may he expected that such 
fitting of names to meanings may be adopted, as science ad* 
vances towards completion, e. g., Mammkiia, order Pinnata, 
instead of Cetacea. Illiger makes two families of the order 
Natantia: Fam. 1., Sirdnia, mermen or maids, with three 
genera, M4natus, Halicore, and Rytina. Fam. 9., C^te, six 
genera. It is not of much importance to settle the question, 
whether genus or families be the better designation of the 
larger or smaller division. In speaking of social distribution, 
we should certainly regard the species as more extended than 
a family, the latter term implying the least division of society. 
Perhaps Spiraculo-car^ntia would be preferable to Sir^nia: 
and ^iraculifera to Cete: or Unguikta and Exunguaka 
might express another decisive distinction. 

The want of some generally admitted rule for the adapta¬ 
tion of names, to various divisions above species, is obvious, 
from this circumstance, that hardly any two naturalists divide 
or name their objects, on the same plan ; while descriptions 
are overladen with synonymes. 

Perhaps the British Association, which has met daring the 
two last years at Dublin and at Bristol, may be induced to at¬ 
tempt the establishment of a few plain laws, and the reotifi- 
eation of nomenclature on such a foundation. 

Illiger lays down from Linnmus, in the introduction to his 
Pradromus, some rules of good general application^ His 
division is into orders, families, genera, and species. He 
states thus; — 

In distinguishing families I have preferred Latin easy 
names to Greek, which are, to the generality, more difficult. 
Yet, the first family of order Bisulca is named Tylopoda I 
Many readers of Greek may have never met with the word 
or rsXit, or ruXo;, a callus or callosity. The first family 
11 2 
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of order Preneieuliotia is named Macr6poda. Families of 
Volitantia are named, 1. Derm6ptera, 2. Chir6ptera. 

2. No one in his senses will adopt primitive or local names 
(as being barbarous, and conveying no meaning even to those 
who are generally learned) for generic distinctions. Yet he 
retains Tapir Tapirus, Cavia, and Manis; the latter word, 
if of Greek derivation, should be Mtlniax or Maniakes, 
twisted or involved as a necklace or bracelet. The name 
may, perhaps, have, as well as Pdngolin, an African or East 
Indian origin. 

S. Generic names, not derived from the Greek and Latin 
languages, are to be rejected. Yet see the note above. His 
genera have all Greek names. 

4. Hybrid names, composed partly of Greek and partly 
of Latin terms, should not be admitted; as Hydro-Gallina, 
and formerly Monoculus. 

5. It is generally convenient to adopt one alphabet, and 
give Latin orthography; even in names of Greek origin, as 
Chiromys, &c. 

6. Names composed of maimed words, or where half of one 
word is tacked to another preserved entire, are to be rejected: 
as Gallo-pjlvo (Brisson ); Melursiis {Mn/er)f a badger-like 
bear, called by Shaw Brddypus ursinus, in Manuel de Mam- 
malogie U^rsus labi4tus. 

7. A generic name is a bad one, which merely adds a syl¬ 
lable to another generic or specific name, or takes away a 
syllable in the like manner: as Antilo-capra, Aiitilochevre 
J^invillCf Peram^les (probably from pera, a pouch, quasi, 
peratus, or peram gerens; and meles^ Lat., a badger), Pro- 
m^rops {merqps Gr., with divided mouth; proj pree^ before 
or beyond others), Tfirnix (slightly distinguished from Co- 
tfirnix the Latin specific name lor the quail of Europe), the 
Co being removed without any etymological authority. 

8. Generic names are to be condemned which are composed 
of other ^neric names with arbitrary change of the last 
syllable of either; as Balsenratera, for Balm na and aptera 
(wanting the dorsal fin); Belphin^pterus, non pinnatus 
Delphinus ; Picath^rtes, Pica and Cathartes, a species of 
vulture. 

9. Names with terminations in oides should be discarded. 
They refer tb general undefined similitude, which may not 
be apparent to ml observers; and the names commonly begin 




PieoidM, Talpoides. 

10. Where one and the 9 aroe generic name shall be found 
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to hare been given to two difierent genera, it must be excluded 
from one. 

11. Generic names, already occupied by ichthyologists, en¬ 
tomologists, or botanists, &c., should be left in their prior 
possession, as, 1, Arenftria; 2, Diodon ; 3, Ichnedmon; 4, 
Myrmecophaga; £, Pica; 6, T4xus. 1, a plant and a bird; 
2, a whale, a sunfish, and a shell; S, a beast and an insect; 4, 
a beast and an insect; 5, Pika a be^t. Pica a bird; 6, a beast 
and a plant. 

12. It seems scarcely necessary to suggest the rejection of 
manifestly inappropriate names, as Echidna, Greek for a 
viper, given to the Porcupine anteater: C^bus, the name of a 
species of monkey, should not be both genus and species. 
Mol6ssus, a species or variety of dog, has been given to a bat. 

IS. Generic names, common to anatomists or physicians, 
to pharmacy, chemistry, manufactures, agriculture, or the 
detail of common life, should be avoided and discarded; as 
Arvicola, Carloo, Catarrlidctes, Cochledrius, Freg4tta, I'c- 
terus, Xxitor, Saxicola, Secretarius, Serpentkrius, Spectrum, 
Stercorarius. He therefore substitutes Hypudie'us (uw-ouSaiof, 
subterraneous) for Miis arvillis of Linnseus, and Arvicola of 
La Cepede. 

14. Substantives are preferable to adjectives for generic 
denominations. The correctness of tliis aphorism is at least 
doubtful; 1st, because the relation of any word to another, 
to a proposition, or a sentence, makes the same word, some¬ 
times, an adjective, sometimes a substantive; e. g« Flaminia is 
a proper name, Via Flaminia, a Roman highway; F^lis, applied 
to L^o, is used ellipticallv for felinus, or generis felini; or, 
in correspondence with Mr. Vigors’s arrangement, would 
be of the family Felidae. Now, though the name is of Latin 
origin and the termination Greek, yet the plural termination 
marks a reference to a plural substantive. Take, for example, 
ftimily Fringillidffi; tribe Conirdstres; order lnsess6res; class 
AVes. Secondly, because it is obviously convenient that the 
generic name should express, if possible, the generic cha¬ 
racteristic: allowing exceptions in favour of very familiar 
names, as horse, dog, cat, camel, E'quus, C&nis, Felis,Camdlua« 
Thirdly, because it is not easy to guess why some modern 
names, should be feminine, as Auchenia for a genus allied to 
Cam^Ius, of the family Tyidpoda; and others masculine, as 
Rhinolophus and Fhylldstomus, two genera of Illiger’s oi^er 
Volit&ntia, family Chirdptera. Illiger instances the words 
Caudivdlvulus (to which there may be objection, because it is 
indeftnite, as applicable to several very different animals), 

II S 
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Hlanffi Mellivora, S^tifer, Vaginalis, Baleirica^, all equrfljr 
applicable to difierent animals, and good epithets to dis¬ 
criminate species. 

IS* Names of extravagant length, of harsh and difficult 
pronunciation, or otherwise odious, from offensive association 
of ideas, should, as far as possible, be avoided. E. g. Hyper- 
6$don, pestle or pounding-tooth; Phalacr6-corax, bald-crow; 
lionch^res, a species of porcupine (the unlearned are en¬ 
trapped into mispronunciation of this name, and many others, 
as Trichechus, from and bristles 

above the mouth); Hypsipr^mnus, high-rump; Dasyprdcta, 
hirsute or shaggy-rump; Mephites, a word said by l^aliger 
to be of Etruscan origin, and to signify the deity of foul and 
stinking air; the term, however, is characteristic of the 
polecat. There is more objection to some botanical names 
which I will not enumerate, and some to nicknames; as 
M6rmon, from a mask, goblin, or scarecrow. 

16. The nanoies of art should not be given to genera, 
viz« names by which a painter or sculptor would Ascribe 
the objects; as A'^pus, without feet, or Micropus, because they 
are small. This rule has several other instances, to all of 
which I would apply the concluding remark in No. 14. 

17« Names of genera to which all or any of the species are 
contradictory are to be rejected; as Monodon monteeros, for 
the narwhal has two tusks, and so has anc^ludon (curved 
tooth) or the Monodon spurius Fabricii. The name A^us 
is also contrary to fact.* 

18. Names devised in behalf of a particular theory tend 
to bias the iudgment and preclude investigation. 

19. I will only add, it is desirable for the sake of the greater 
number of readers, that naturalists would generally give the 
etymon or origin of names not very familiar, whether single 
or compound, belonging to species or to genera; and note 
likewise the accentuation or length of syllables, especially, 
the penultimate. A vocabulary of zoological, botanical, 
mineralogical, and chemical names, so explained, would much 
benefit students. The Rev. J. Burrows has duly observed 
this rule in his Elements qf Conchdlogy* Illiger applies it to 
the names derived from the Greek introduced hy himself. la 
the very interesting entomology of Kirby and Spence is a 
letter styled Orismology or explanation of terms of the scienoe« 
which, however, does not include names of genera and sjpecies. 

19. Finally: it would be useful to adopt some rule for the 

* Also anadfera, as the Ldpas does not produce ducks. Dipus and 
Did^*lph}r8 are liable to similar censure. 
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uniform ortho^aphy and pronunciation of words derived from 
the Greek and Latin languages, and proposed for naturalisa¬ 
tion into our own. We sometimes borrow directly from the 
ancient languages; sometimes through a French medium; 
sometimes adopt anomalous transmutations of words. The 
word chronology is from the Greek; but the final y is a sub¬ 
stitute for the French ie^ which displaces the Grepk ia. The 
French, indeed, substitute their c mute for the Greek 
Of and the Latin m and im : as in Chrysostome which we 
write Chrysostom; and Tite Live, which we change to Livy. 
What shall we say of oxigene and hidrogene ? are they not 
abbreviations of oxygenetes and hydrogenates, or offoyfvmjj 
and uSpoyeverijp, or oSaroyivfryjp, generators of acid and of 
water ? But gene or gion might stand for geneion, a beard or 
chin; or for yevra, viscera. In the word deut-oxid, deut stands 
for deuteros; but might as well stand for deutatos the last^ or for 
Sfurc, conie hither. Students of geology are puzzled with the 
new words Eocene, Miocene, and Pliocene. Why should 
not Mio and Plio be spelled Meio and Pieio, as in Greekf and 
oene be spelled casne, from aaivof, new. The French write 
cenobites tor coenobites. So cene represents xotm$ and xoirof, 
the new and the common. To avoid such confusion it seems 
desirable to adopt this rule, viz., — 

That words borrowed from the Greek and Latin languages 
should retain their original forms; or be compounded in strict 
analogy with precedents found in those languages. 

[Although, in the present condition of science, no immediate 
benefit may result from the publication of articles discussing 
the principles which ought to regulate nomenclatuit, yet if 
ever a total revision be undertaken by general consent, some 
valuable hints may be gathered from the perusal of the pre¬ 
ceding, and other papers of a similar character. Ed.’} 


Aet. V. Additional Remarks on Mr. SiutchburyU proposH 
Oenui, Cypretedssis. By G. B. Sowbeby, Esq., F.L.S. 

my observations on Mr. Samuel Stutchbury’s pcoposed 
new genus Cyprceefissis, published by you lately, I purposely 
avoid^ saying any thing about the construction of the naxnef. 
although I considered it faulty. 1 thought it advisable to ask 
the opinion of a classical friend. He tells me that Cyprse- 
cassis is a vicious formation, and adds that the terminal a of 
Cypraa should not have been elided, and therefore if the 
genus had been named Cmrceao&ssis^ such name ought not to 
give offence to a purely classical ear. 

11 4 
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1 have since met with a specimetii the only perfect one I ever 
saw, of C. rtlkPa, having some remains of epidermis; for it is 
only partially covered with it, still it is quite sufficient to 
prove that, although unobserved by Mr. S. Stutchbury, the 
shell is not destitute of epidermis in its natural state; the 
epidermis is, however, very thin, and remains only in those 
parts that^e least exposed to external accident. In the same 
collection there are also two specimens, in a young state, of 
Cassis which show very distinct external varices; not so 
strongly marked as at the adult period, but nevertheless suf¬ 
ficiently so to be properly termed varices: in one instance, 
being accompanied by a row of teeth within the lip; in the 
other, without such a mark. 

An opportunity occurred to me lately of inspecting a col¬ 
lection of shells, in which there are seven or eight specimens 
of C. coarctdta, several of which have formed three or four 
varices, all as distinct as those formed by this species in its 
adult state. 

After making these trifling additions, it was my purpose 
to have concluded my observations upon this subject. It 
appears, however, to be my duty to add the positive de¬ 
claration that the observations 1 have made are merely the 
statement of facts which can at all times be proved by the 
production of the specimens cited, and not in any manner or 
degree the effect of personal feeling; for as regards Mr. 
Stutchbury, I entertain no personal feeling whatever, save 
that of respect. I consider myself obliged to make this de¬ 
claration because two persons have expressed to me the opi¬ 
nion that my observations had the appearance of having been 
elicited by personally irritated feeling, 

1 have now only to add, by way of recapitulation, that the 
characters upon which Mr. S. Stutchbury endeavours to es¬ 
tablish his genus Cyprmcassis, are found to be insufficient. 
Does he depend upon the absence of epidermis ? —his typical 
species is proved to have an epidermis. Is he more inclined 
to consider his genus as established upon the character of its 
never forming varices except at its adult state ?—* three of his 
species, including the typical one, are shown frequently to 
form varices, or what is equivalent to varices. Or is he satisfied 
that his genus is distinct because it has not an operculum ?—an 
instance is given of the existence of an operculum in at least 
one of his species. I assume not to myself to sav that Mr. 
Stutchbury*s genus cannot, or may not eventually be esta¬ 
blished ; but 1 may sav that if ever it be, it must be by other 
characters than those he has pointed to. 

My «0. 18S7. 
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MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 

Art. I. Short Communications^ Extracts^ Sfc. 

South African Museum .—The zoological collection formed 
during the late exploring expedition into central Africa, to 
which we directed the attention of our readers in a recent 
Number, is now open to the public, at the Egyptian Hall, 
Piccadilly, under the title of the South African Museum; 
and we ti^e this opportunity of again appealing on behalf of 
the objects to which the fund is to be applied, that it is hoped 
may be raised by the present exhibition. An opportunity has 
perhaps never l>een presented in which so much might be 
effected by a little exertion on the part of those who feel in* 
terested in extending our knowledge of the unexplored portions 
of Africa, as in the present instance. A few hundred pounds 
is all that the Association at Cape Town requires, so as to 
enable them again to send out the same parties, by whose 
exertions so much has been already achieved, and who are 
impatient a second time to embark on this field of discovery, 
notwitstanding the dangers with which the enterprise is neces* 
sarily beset. 

There surely must be resident in this metropolis 500 indi* 
viduals fully capable of estimating the important results at¬ 
tached to expeditions of this nature, and who would willingly 
lend their aid in seconding the efforts of the Association at 
Cape Town. Now, if each of these 500 could only induce 
8 or 10 friends to visit the collection, the sum received in this 
way, in addition to the amount arising from casual visitors, 
would afford all the means required. The colonists at the 
Cape have raised among themselves 1000/.; and though the 
whole of this has been expended, yet a considerable portion 
of it will be refunded by the sale of the collection, thus fur¬ 
nishing perhaps nearly half the means for defraying the 
expenses attendant upon a second expedition. 

If it be desirable at all to penetrate still farther into the 
interior of Africa, the advantages must be apparent to every 
one of sending out an expedition at a time when it can be 
conducted by parties who are familiar with the country, and 
with the precise nature of the difficulties to be surmounted in 
their route up to a certain point, and with whom, therefore, 
the probabilities of success must be immeasurably greater 
than if undertaken under a less favourable combination of 
circumetances. 

Most deeply shall we regret it if a society fall to the ground 
which has commenced its career so prosperously and promises 
so fairly, for the want of a sum which appears paltry when 
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compared widi the elqect to be obtained^ and which could be 
so readily raised by a little activity on the part of the friends 
of science in this country.^ — Ed. 

Additions to the Menagerie of the Zoological Society. — The 
Zoological Society has just been presented by the Hon. Sir 
Frederic Adam with a fine tiger, and one of the immense 
Indian land tortoises, Testildo indicus Shaw^ both of which 
were safely transported from the docks to the Regent’s Park, 
on Saturday last. The collection of the larger CSarnivora now 
at the Regent’s Park, of the feline tribe, includes three tigers^ 
one lion, nve leopards, and four pumas. Within the last few 
days a female rhinoceros has been placed in the gardens, an 
extremely fine young animal, though not more than half the 
ftiee of the male, which has been several years in the Society’s 
possession, and is now attaining enormous dimensions. This 
we believe is the first instance on record of a pair of rhinos 
ceroses (male and female) having been exhibited in Europe* 
^Ed. 

Bohbety of an Armadillo at the Zoological Gardens. — The 
attempt lately made by one of the visiters to purloin an arma*^ 
dillo trom the collection of the Zoological Society, Regent’s 
Park, noticed in the police reports of the London papers, is 
so unprecedented an occurrence that we are induced to advert 
to it, principally for the purpose of expressing our decided 
opinion of the insanity of the convicted party. The individual 
who committed the theft, having captured the animal, which 
must have been no very easy matter, instead of going out of 
the gardens throu|;b one of the tumstile-gates» and convey¬ 
ing the price to his chaise, returned to the public entrance, 
and actually applied for a whip which he had left in charge of 
the gate**keeper, carrying his hat in his hand, with the arma^ 
dillo in it, secured b^ his handkerchief spread over the open-^ 
log. Under these circumstances, to escape detection was ail 
but impossible. We think the l)ench of magistrates Were 
perfectly right in the nenalty of 10/. which they imposed lor 
the ofiance; because Uie public should be protected from per^ 
sons whtaher sane or insane, who have ajinohafd for pilfering, 
and we merely allude to the occurrence from a feeling of 
justice towards the accused party, and to remove the impression 

e Since writing the above, we had an opportunity of converslnj|With one 
of the party, an officer of the 92d regiment, who accompanied Dr. Smithy 
and who, upon an alarm being given that a lion had attacked the camp, in* 
cautiously placed his right hand over the muzzle of a loaded gun, wmcH 
exploded, sending a two^ounce ball directly through the palm of the hand, 
eunykg away a great part of two metacarpal hoaeii This aovM adskloiia, 
however, dkm not appear in the least to have damped his ardour. .* 
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tbat any oiie ibotild have visited the gardens with a premedi* 
tated intention of stealing the animals. —- Ed. 

Capture of an immense Specimen of the Blue Skate {Bdia 
Bdtis Linn.)*—Captain Herreman, commander of the fishing 
sloop Eliza, coming from the cod fishery off Feroe» has 
brought ashore here, in a live state, a monstrous ray, $ ft. 

8 in. in length from the head to the end of the tail, and 6 ft. 

2 in. in width; its thickness is IS in.; its mouth, furnished 
with 8 rows of teeth, displays an opening of 6^ in. No one 
in the town has ever seen one so gigantic; it was exposed to 
the view of the public, and attracted many observers. 

From the specific marks that we have been able to re¬ 
cognise in this animal, we think that we may refer its species 
to the Raia Batis; although its characters are, in a great 
measure common to the Raia oxyrhynchus (Al^ne), its single 
row of spines upon the tail has decided us in favour of the 
Raia Bkis, a ray which is found in the seas of Europe, and 
is frequently taken in fishing in the Mediterranean, where it 
is known under the names of Flossade, Coliard, Sea Cow, 
and Couverture; it is also known under the name of the 
Raie cendiee. 

The owner of this fish has assured us, that it weighs 192 
kilogrammes [4231b. fioz.]; the greatest weight cited by 
the naturalist Rose, in the article Ray of the new Dictionafy 
of Natural History^ is of the species Bktis, and is only 200 
livres [220 lb. 8 oz. 2 dr.]. {Prectdrsetit (TAnvers^ for July, 
1837.) 

Multiplication qf Generic Synonymes quoted in U Hermes .— 
We have often taken occasion to protest against the number 
of names given to the same objects in natural history; greater 
and greater confusion is arising from it, without the least 
benem to science; there results from it also, and that may 
suit some nomenclators, that he whose studies date many years 
back, is already exposed to the danger of passing for an igno¬ 
ramus, if he has not kept in the track of all the new denomki* 
ations which are daily created, so as either to adopt them, oir 
at least to include them as synonymous with the older deno¬ 
minations, repeating at the same time the name of the inventor. 

These reflections naturally find a place in connection with 
the observations which have lately been bestowed upon the 
acephalous mollusc with a bivalve shell, described at first 
by Pallas under the name of the M^tilus polymdrphus. This 
mollusc, which is very curious, on account of its inhabiting 
fresh water, bad been found at first in the Volga, and haa 
ilnct been discovered in the canals of Holland, and in the 
Meuse. It seems at first sight, to diffor fWnn the Mytili 
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only in the tnembrane^ ¥^hich is found near the hook sup- 
porting the anterior muscles; so that many naturalists, to the 
p^sent day, persist in classing it with the genus M^tilus* 
This appears to be the opinion of M. Deshayes, from the 
notes which he has inserted in the new edition of Lamarck’s 
Histoire des Animaux sam Vertebres. 

M. Van Beneden of Louvain first made it the object of 
attentive study; and thinking that he had discovered in the 
disposition of the mantle and of the nervous system marks 
sufficiently characteristic, he made it the representative of a 
new genus, called by him Dreissena. To this same genus 
he refers some other species, particularly that which he has 
lately described in the bulletin of the Brussels Academy, 
under the name of Dreissena cyanea. M. Partsch of Vienna, 
almost at the same time, described, under the name of 
Cong^ria, a genus of fossil shells in the environs of the Lake 
of Platen, and referred to this same genus shells which were 
quite analogous with the Mytilus polymorphus. 

M. Rossmaller, another German conchologist, positively 
created a new genus for the Mytilus polymorphus, and called 
it Tichog5nia Chemnitzii* ihis denomination has been 
adopted by his countrymen, and we have in Wiegmann’s 
Archives d*Historic Naturelle^ No. 1. 1837, some anatomi¬ 
cal researches of M. A. Muller, who, in contradiction to the 
observations of M. Van Beneden, pretends that the nervous 
system of this mollusc is quite analogous to that of the 
A^nodon. 


In this same Journal, Wiegmann has given, from some 
specimens in the Berlin museum, a description of 5 species of 
Tichog6nia: — 

1. Tichog6nia bilocularis (Mytilus bilocuUris of Lamarck); 
2. T. excisa, a new species brought from the Indian Ocean 
by M. Lamarc-Piquot; 3. T. virgilta, a new species from 
the South Sea; 4. Chemnitzii, which is the Mytilus poly- 
mdrphus of Pallas; T. afric&na, which is the Dreissena 
afric^a of M. Van Beneden. 


Finally, a very short time since, (in the month of March 
last) M. Cantraine read to the Brussels Academy, a memoir, 
in which he combats the opinion of his countryman M. Van 
Beneden, contending that he only repeats what Pallas had 
said; and on his side, having adopted as a constant character¬ 
istic the fortuitous existence of many membranes in the 
Mytilus polym6rphus, he thinks himself sufficiently authorised 
to form from it a new genus under the name of Mytilina. 

M. Van Beneden in the scientific meeting of the 8th of 
April, has replied to his attacks by maintaining the accuracy 
of his observations, and his specific determinations. 
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We have here then, for a siwle shell, 5 mneric names, 
among which we must choose li/l^tilus, Dreis^na, Cong^rio, 
Tichog&nia, or Mytilina* Must we not fear, if such dif¬ 
ferences were often to take place, that nomenclature, instead 
of being a uniform language for scientific men all over the 
world, would become as various as the countries, and even 
as the opinions of the scientific in each quarter of the globe ? 
(2/. Hermes^ July, 1837.) 

Notice respectif^ the Fossil Remains of Apes* —M. de Blain- 
ville has reported to the academy in his own name and in 
that of MM. Dumeril and Flourens, some observations 
upon the fossil bones discovered in the commune of Sausan, 
near Auch, by M« Lartet 

After having discussed all the facts relative to the discovery 
of the fossil bones of apes, he goes on to say: —• 

Thus, till quite lately, it was certain that no trace 
had been discovered left by any animal of the ape tribe, in 
even those beds which lay nearest the surface of the earth, 
nor even in the alluvial strata, when M. Lartet announced 
to the academy, in a letter read at the scientific meeting of 
the 17th of last January, that he had just found in the 
numerous and curious assemblage of fossil bones, discovered 
by him in the environs of Auai, the lower jaw of an ape, 
properly so called, one of the grinders of a marmoset 
(sapajou), and the anterior extremity of the lower jaw of an 
animal of the family of makis.’^ 

The singular interest of so unexpected a discovery, the 
coexistence in the same deposit, on the one hand of the 
bones of the rhinoceros, the dinotherium, the mastodon, 
the stag, and the antelope; and on the other, bones of 
the Quwrdmana of Asia, America, and Madagascar, caused 
the corr<iCtness of liis determinations to he questioned. 
The sending a second letter containing a detailed description 
of the lower jaw of the ape, accompanied by a figure, might 
have established beyond doubt the truth of a part of 
Lartet’s announcement. Nevertheless to prove not only that 
it was certainly an ape which was under consideration, 
but, moreover, a gibbon (a group of quadrumanous^animals 
which are scarcely known, except in the large islands of the 
Indian Archipelago), more than a representation was necea« 
sarv. M. JLartet, in consequence, has sent the bone itself^ 
and all those which he has thought might be referred to the 
Quadrfimana. 

The jaw attributed to the gibbon is an almost complete 
lower one, in which only the terminal parts of the ramt are 
wanting, and it is provided with all its teeth. The total 
number of teeth is 16, that is to say 4 incisive, 2 canmei 
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4 fiUflft grinders, and 6 tme ones; it is the dentary formula 
of BMUi, and of idl the apes of the old continent. 

The incisive teeth are equal in size, thej^r are almost vertical, 
and ranged in a transverse line; the canine teeth are short, 
vertkai, and would meet without going beyond each other; 
the first false grinder is not at all inclined backward (i*om the 
pressure of the upper canine, and is on the contrary quite 
vertical as in man; the grinders have their crown armed with 
blunt tubercles disposed in oblique pairs. By all these 
diaracters it is easy to recognise the jaw in question, as be* 
longing to one of the Quadrumana, to an ape properly so 
called, ami to an ape elevated in the series. 

** Now, says M. de Blainvillc, as the gibbons are certainly 
the group of apes which ought to follow immediately after 
that of the orangs, if indeed they be distinct from each other, we 
see that M. Lartet is very near the truth, so much the more 
aa the true grinders have, tolerably distinct, the 5th tubercle 
characteristic of these teeth among the gibbons. Neverthe* 
less as this disposition is not certainly so well indicated in 
the fossil ape, as in the living gibl)ons that we are acquainted 
with, and that besides this it ofiers a much more evident 
peculiarity in the proportion of the last grinder, which comes 
very near to that existing in the Semnopith^i, and even in 
the baboons, it seems decisive that the fossil ape should form 
a small separate section, unless we can refer it to the Cdlobi, 


which in South Africa seem to represent the Semnopith^i 
of India. The other fragments, which M. Lartet supposes, 
4 if true, to have belonged to Quadrftmana, have appeared 
to the secretaries as referable rather to other groups.** 

To resume our subject, says M. de Biainville, though we 
are at present unable by any possibility to admit the extraor¬ 
dinary fact of the assemblage in one locality of fossil remains 
belonginji; to animals so rigorously limited in their geological 
bounmries as the true apes, the marmosets, and the mmiis; 
yet the discovery of fossil bones belonging indubitably, as M. 
Lartet has clearly seen and pointed out, to an ape more 
nearly related to the gibbons, apes limited to the farthest 
BartB of Asia, than to any other living species, does not the 
leas remain to be considered as one of the most fortunate and 


unloohed for discoveries which has been made in pelasonto- 
of late years, and we propose in consequence, that the 
academy should continue to M. Lartet the encouragements 
which it has begun to afford him, in order to facilitate bis 
researches, and render them more extended, and consequently 
more.frukfuL {L. Hermes^ July, 1857.) 

Ijimium intermedium. —- Of this plant I have this year 
gathered three specimens amongst the weeds of my garden 
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alt Sbfewabui^i wbkh correspond with specimens received as 
tbis species firom Edinburgli I had observed a few indivi<* 
duals occasionally springing up for tbe last three years, but 
always passed them by as only luxuriant plants of Lkmium 
ainpfexioaule. Assur^ly, to the best of my knowledge, the 
seeds have not been introduced. fV. A. Leighton, Shrews* 
burj/f July 4. 18d7« 

Fedia carindta. — On the 29th of June last, in company 
with my inestimable friend, Mr. J. £. Bowman, I collected this 
plant in a situation which could leave no doubt on any one’s 
mind of its being truly wild. It covered a space of about 
100 yards, along a dry hedge bank, in a wiM and retired 
lane, close to the Long-*lane Quarries, near Cheney Longville, 
Shropshire. The adjoining corn fields were passed over with 
moderate attention, and not a single specimen of any FMia 
observed. Id, 

On Woodcoclcs^ Fieldfares^ and Redwings building within 
the British Islands* In reference to the extremely interest¬ 
ing communication of Mr. Fairholme (p. SS7.}, I am ftiUy 
disposed to concur in ascribing the undeniable feet of the 
increasing number of woodcocks which now breed in this 
country to the circumstance of the young returning to the 
place of their nativity, and also the old birds to their former 
building haunts. That woodcocks repair every season to tbe 
same wmter station, is sufficiently attested by tbe facts re** 
eoeded by Bewick: and k is only in conform!^ with what b 
noticeable in otlier species, ana more prominently in tbe 
raaor-biUed awk and common guillemot, for individuals from 
more northern latitudes to replace our native birds during 
the winter months. It is not improbable, also, that the pn>* 
gpenitors of a large proportion of our indigenous woodcocks 
were wounded birds, the descendants of which have retomed 
to the localities where they were reared. 

1 have known many instances of this species breeding in 
Surrey;, within a few years. In I obtained a young 

one, ifoout a third grown, which had been killed and ntanj^M 
by a cat, so early as April 23., notwithstanding the extreme 
Mckwardiieas of the season; and, several days subsequently, 
1 saw many of tbe adults, together with snipes and jad^ 
snipes, exposed for sale in Leadenhall market. I know of 
one pair, which I suppose have bred^ during the present 
season, within a distance of six miles from London Bridge; 
and, four years ago, of a brood that was reared safely m a 
very populous neighbourhood, but of the existence of whidi 
only myself and two other persons were aware; at least, so 
tar aa 1 have been able to learn. These bird# used, early of 
a morning, to haunt a brook beside the public ro^, above 
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which ifae latter bad b^n raised several feet. This instance 
f^liriS andy shows that the greater attention which is now 
bestowed on natural history, and the circumstance of devi- 
aticins from ordinary rule being more habitually recorded, 
require also to be taken into consideration by those who 
would explain phenomena, which have hitherto been ac¬ 
counted rare, or quite overlooked. 

In a Volume of the old series, 1 inserted, on the authority 
of a friend, on the accuracy of whose observation 1 place strict 
reliance, that the fieldfare thrush had been noticed to reside the 
summer through in a particular wood in Aberdeenshire. A cor¬ 
respondent also writes me from Yorkshire, that he has watched 
this bird, with tlie assistance of a glass, in July;'but was un¬ 
successful in the endeavour to ascertain whether it had a nest 
near. Mr. Hewitson, who discovered it breeding abundantly 
in Norway, relates : — “ We were surprised to find them (so 
contrary to the habits of other species of this genus with 
which we are acquainted) breeding in society. Their nests 
were at various heights from the ground, from 4 to 30 or 
40 feet or upwards, mixed with old ones of the preceding year. 
They were, for the most part, placed against the trunk of the 
spruce fir: some were, however, at a considerable distance 
from it, upon the upper surface, and towards the smaller end 
of the thicker branches. They resemble most nearly those 
of the ring ousel.” Of the young, in immature plumage, 
Wje yet require a description; which it is wished that some 
onCf who may now possess the opportunity, will soon supply. 

. dealer in birds, who annually raises a considerable num- 
her^Qf young thrushes and blackbirds, assures me that, a few 
seasons ago, he purchased of a boy a nest of young red¬ 
wings, near Barnet, in Middlesex; and, as I am quite certain 
that he could not have mistaken the species, from his thorough 
acquaintance with the smaller British land birds, 1 see no 
reason to doubt his assertion ; the more especially, as other 
information, which iie furnished me with at the same time, 1 
knew, of my own experience, to be scrupulously coirect. As 
this person rears every summer a great variety of young birds 
from the nest (of every species iv^ich he can obtam), 1 had 
asked him questions relative to those species which ordinarily 
winter only in the south of England. The fieldfare and 
brambldfinch he had never known to breed, the redpole very 
seldom; and he had occasionally obtained siskins in their 
moulting plumage; which latter I have seen: as regards the 
redwing thrushes he was quite positive.* 

* As the redwing, during its sUy in this country, flies in looser sstfl 
more straggling flocks than the fieldfare, and of which the members de^ 
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Habits of the Viper. 

Here I may mention, that, during the present spring, great 
numbers of live ortolan buntings have been brought to the 
London markets from Prussia. It is not unlikely, therefore, 
that, from time to time, some of these may escape from captivity 
and be retaken in the southern counties. For this reason, it 
will be necessary to scrutinise very narrowly any specimen that 
may occur, and not only as regards the appearance of its quill 
and tail feathers (which may have been moulted), but more 
particularly that of its feet and claws, which are almost certain 
to retain traces of protracted captivity: should the upper 
mandible be found to grow over, also, this would be a sus¬ 
picious character. 1 have known more than one instance of 
small birds escaping from the market-people, which, having 
been newly caught, could not have been afterwards recog¬ 
nised ns cage specimens. The bearded reedling is brought 
in immense numbers to the London markets; and I once 
received a specimen of this bird which was knocked down in 
Surrey with a stone, several miles from any haunts to which 
it could naturally have resorted. 1 could also enumerate two 
or three species of tropical finches which have l>een captured 
at large in the same county. Specimens, however, that have 
been once confined, will always be found to be more at home 
in the cage, when first caught, than others. 

There is a fine male ortolan, now alive and doing well, in 
the Zoological Gardens, which was taken last winter in a 
bird-catcher’s net, near the metropolis, along with yellow 
buntings. This bird was exceedingly wild when first ca^ht, 
and exhibited no sign whatever of previous captivity. That 
it came over of its own accord is, also, the more lixely, ns I 
cannot learn that, before the present season, any live speci¬ 
mens have been imported. — Edward Blyth. Ju^ 10. 1837. 

Habits of the Viper. — The curious fact stated, at p. 383., 
by Capt. Manby, 1 am in so far able to corroborate, as that I 
have twice received information of it from difierent persons, 
one of whom was a regular viper-catcher, who spoke of it as 
a common occurrence; the other, a man who had killed one 
of these reptiles, aiul, returning by the place some hours 
afterwards, found another in contact with it, as described, 
which he ^so destroyed. 

Many persons doubt that the young vipers retire, upon 
alarm, within the mouth of their parent; but I have been 
informed of this by so many credible eye-witnesses, that 1 can- 
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not hesitate in yielding implicit credence to the fact. One man 

E articularly) on whose word I fully rely, tells me that he has 
imself seen as many as thirteen young vipers thus enter the 
mouth of their parent, which he afterwards killed and opened, 
jfbr the purpose of counting them. The following extract 
shows that the habit is common to other venomous Serpentidee; 
all which, I believe, are, without exception, ovo-viviparous. 
It is stated of the rattlesnake, in Hunter’s Memoirs of a 
Captivity among the Noiih American Indians^ that, when, 
alarmed, the young ones, which are generally eight or ten in 
number, retreat into the mouth of the parent, and reappear 
on its giving a contractile muscular token that the danger is 
past.” The same writer says, of the fascinating power of 
the rattlesnake, that, whenever they fix their piercing eyes 
on a bird, squirrel, &c., they conimcuce and keep up an in¬ 
cessant rattling noise, until the animal, convulsed by fear, 
approaches within the reach of its formidable enemy. This, 
however, is not always the result; for I have repeatedly seen 
animals thus agitated, and in imminent danger, make their 
escape without any intervention in their favour, except the 
recovery of their own powers.” 

I have dissected a female viper, of which the ground colour 
was rather darker than in the male, that was found to contain 
excluded young, three only in number. The parent was of 
moderate, but not particularly small, size, though I cannot 
now state its exact dimensions. I believe that they become 
darker towards the time of parturition. The largest speci¬ 
men which I have ever yet obtained was a scaly one, measur¬ 
ing 2 ft. 3 in. — Id. 

On certain alleged Tolcensof Affinity which hax^e been held to 
connect the Pigeons with the Poultry. — It has been stated, 
that the large Nicobar pigeon, and its immediate allies, re¬ 
semble the true poultry in the circumstance of producing 
numerous eggs upon the ground; the young following their 
parent upon exclusion, and picking up their own food, like 
young partridges. In what degree, however, the following 
&ct tends to cast a doubt upon all this, I leave the reader to 
determine. I learned, the other day, at the Zoological Gar¬ 
dens, that an unimpregnated female produced two eggs (mark 
the number), and not on the ground, but in a box at the 
elevation of several feet! 

Oil the other hand, it has been held that the Pterocles 
genus, with their long pointed wings, manifest also a further 
approximation to the pigeons, in the fact of their producing 
but few young at a time, which are hatched helpless, and fed 
for some time by their parents. Now, if it can be shown 
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that this is a manifest adaptation to their indigenous locality, 
I think the supposition that it implies a relationship to the 
pigeon family becomes gratuitous. The gougas (Pi^rocles) 
are well known to inhabit arid sandy deserts, where their 
sustenance is very widely scattered; in accordance with which 
they are provided with powerful means of flight, in order to 
be enabled to traverse a sufiicient area. It is very clear, 
therefore, that, under these circumstances, a departure from 
the mode of rearing progeny prevalent among the other 
poultry becomes necessary, as a numerous brood could only 
obtain subsistence by following iheir parents on the wing; 
for which reason it has been wisely provided that the young 
should continue helpless till their wings are developed, re¬ 
quiring to be supplied with food by their parents; and their 
number is accordingly reduced to three or four only, more 
than w'hich it is not likely that the old birds would be able to 
rear. I can perceive in this no sort of approach to the Co- 
lumbidm, which it is preposterous to mingle promiscuously 
with the other Rasorcs: in other words, to adopt no higher 
distinction between them and the poultry tribes, than has 
been assigned to the leading divisions of the latter. — Id. 

Eagle's Ncsl In Loch Skenr. — The conductor of the Edin-* 
burgh Journal of Natw al History^ in a paragroph on “ Eagles’ 
Nests,” No. 19., gives a citation from an article by an old 
contributor in your Magazine for March last (Vol. 1. p. 118., 
n. s.), signed W. L., on the breeding of woodcocks in Scot¬ 
land, &c. This citation, with tlie appended remarks, W. L. 
begs to repeal. “ The eagle had its nest annually in two 
places on the borders of the counties of Dumfries and Selkirk; 
one was on a precipice in Eskdale. The other situation was 
chosen with much of that touch of reflection that we sometimes 
observe among birds, as well ns others of the lower animals. 
There is a small rocky islet, almost even witli the water, in 
Loch Skene, which is surrounded with the highest mountains 
south of the Forth; and, although the side of one of these 
mountains that overhangs the lake is rocky and seemingly 
inaccessible, the eagles choose to have their nest on the mtt 
in the loch; because, forsooth, the Loch Craig could be ap¬ 
proached by ropes from above, while it is almost impossible 
to convey a boat to the loch, and there never was one there. 
W. L.” — The conductor of the Edinburgh Jounml thinks it 
behoves him to observe, — ‘ Now, we would have naturalists to 
think a little before they state a fket, and be sparing of theory. 
A boat has been conveyed to the loch, and the eagles of the 
district are extinct. The side of the mountain that over- 
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hangs the lake is a rocky slope of less than 40 degreesi and 
certainly does not afford a spot to which a person without a 
rope might not approach to within 10 yards. Eagles often 
make their nests in very insecure places,” &c. 

W» L., the afore-mentioned old correspondent of Loudon’s 
Magazine, acknowledges that he has not seen Loch Skene, the 
Lo^ Qaigf or the IVhite Coome^ these many years; but he 
has, however, been many times there along with various com¬ 
panions, and with various views. He has angled around the 
loch, been on the top of the Loch Craig, and at the foot of it, 
and seen it from the brow of the neighbouring mountain of 
IVhite Cootne, and from the Mir/c-side-edge^ that dark ridge 
that separates the glen of the Ettrick from Moffatdale; and 
always considered the Loch Craig of Polmoody as the most 
precipitous rocky mountain he knew of in the south of Scot¬ 
land. He uses the word “overhangs” the loch; but, surely, 
Mr. Macgillivray’s conscientiousness is not so strait-laced as 
to be unable to tolerate a figurative expression almost common¬ 
place, when applied ter scenery. Mr. Macglllivray says, that 
a boat has been conveyed to the loch. W. L. cannot doubt 
it; but no boat had ever been conveyed to Loch Skene, that 
ever he heard of^ before he left the country. But W. L. 
believes that the Earl of Traquair, either the late Lord Charles, 
or his uncle, his predecessor, sent his gamekeeper and other 
servants, one of whom was an expert swimmer, who swam to 
the islet, and with much difficulty, owing to the opposition 
from the old birds, brought off the eaglets; and from that 
time the eagles made their nests in Loch Skene no more. 

W. L. has contributed to the Magazine of' 'Natural Histaiiy 
almost from its commencement, and never slated a fact that 
he did not believe to be true. He has continued to write 
anonymously, no doubt; but his name and address he took 
care to make known to the conductor, that reference might be 
given if required. 

The only instance where he afterwards found be was incor* 
rect, was in asserting that the thrushes that frequent the shores 
of the Hebrides, and which feed much upon shell-fish were 
a different species from that common to the valleys of the 
mainland, and a small dark brown thrush that migrates in 
flocks. W. L. came to understand that there were plenty in 
the Lewes, and sent to an intelligent person for specimens. 
These he found to be the Tfirdus musicus, and learned that 
they made their nests on the top of the turf wallii, and on the 
dry edges of the peat*pits, and generally fed upon whelks, 
which Uiey break by giving them a sharp blow upon the stones 
of the shore. W, ju being otherwise busily eugaged at the 
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timei omitted to send a notice of this to the conductor of this 
Magazine, and came to consider it as too well known for far¬ 
ther notice afterwards. — May 24. 1837. 

Ventriloquism in Birds .— In your number for May, you 
seem to consider ventriloquism in the robin, (S. Rubecula) 
as of very rare occurrence; or, at least, not much noticed by 
naturalists. In the last, I think, you are correct, though 
most certainly not as to the rarity of its occurrence: it is not 
confined to the robin alone, as your notice seems to imply, 
but occurs more or less in a great many of our singing birds; 
as in the blackbird, thrush, wren, and many others 1 could 
name, had I my notes by me; but former vols. of your work 
offers c]^uite sufficient testimony. Now, although I know but 
little of natural history, yet, what I do know, is derived from 
the fields; and 1 will, therefore, with your permission, add 
my mite, by one or two notes towards elucidating the natural 
history of our general favourite, beginning with its ventrilo¬ 
quism. The first time I ever noticed it in the robin, was 
some years since, in the west of England, on a calm and 
beautiful autumnal evening, after the breeding season had 
passed. I was amusing myself with working in the garden, 
when, just before sunset, I heard two birds singing as if en* 
deavouring to excel each other, which I knew to be the robin 
from its full, yet clear and soft notes; although they appeared 
to be at some distance I still worked on, but was much sur¬ 
prised at hearing the notes suddenly alter, and appear ns if 
just above where I was then standing; on looking up, I saw 
two perched on the uppermost bough of an elm, opposite to 
each other. At first I doubted whether the sound proceeded 
from them or not, as it seemed to come from some distance, 
and their bills were quite closed; but the alternate contraction 
and dilatation of the chest soon convinced me that they were 
the songsters. They seemed at first to be taking not the least 
notice of each other; but in this I was mistaken, for, as if 
actuated by one impulse, they flew towards each other and 
commenced a most desperate battle, parting every now and 
then as if nothing had occurred, and again perching themselves 
on the uppermost branches, commenced their songs afresh, but 
though apparently taking no notice of each other, th^ were 
evidently trying to excel, and which to admire most I could 
not tell, they acquitted themselves so admirably; one, how¬ 
ever, soon lefl; and the other, which had now full possession 
of the field, seemed to triumph. He continued to sing some¬ 
times with open mouth, pouring it forth to the winds, and 
again conning it, as it were, in his chest, changing from one 
to the other without apparent effort; and this was continued 
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long after the sun hncl set, and during the stillness of the 
night it seemed still more beautiful, being interrupted now 
and tlien by a pause of from five to ten minutes: if nightin¬ 
gales had frequented that part of the country, 1 should have 
bought it had l)een one, instead of a robin as it certainly 
was. Indeed, I never either saw or heard a nightingale in 
Pevon or Cornwall, nor ever saw one who had; but as to 
their never visiting those places, I may be mistaken. About 
u quarter past ten the singing ceased, and wliere he flew 1 can¬ 
not say, but I thought he remained on the same tree during the 
night: but during the autumnal months many birds are very 
fond of singing in the night. 1 have rej^eatedly heard the 
blackbird (T. Meruia), willow-wren (S. Trochilus), wren 
(S. Troglodytes), and several others during the night, and I 
recollect hearing the blackbird two evenings following, at 
between half-past eleven and twelve, whence I am inclined to 
think it is of not unfrequent occurrence, particularly during 
the breeding season. The pugnacious qualities of the robin 
appears only to exist after the breeding season is past, or is 
then to be found most fully marked ; those encounters do not 
always terminate so well as in the above instance. In one 
case I recollect one was killed, and the little murderer enjoyed 
his triumph with a merry song, but did not cover him with 
leaves, ns did his ancestor by the children in the wood; and 
though this may be considered a very extreme case, yet I 
have frequently seen the feathers fly. So fond are they of 
flghtiog, after the season of incubation, that two cannot cross 
a garden or a lane without an encounter; it is soon over, and 
each goes his way as if nothing had occurred. They appear 
to be vexed that the season is over. It is always observed in 
the autumn that these fights invariably occur between males, 
while in spring, although it does occur between males, yet 
is of most frequent occurrence between a male and a fe¬ 
male, and may, I think, be considered as their courtship; 
and so engaged are they, that you may even capture them, by 
placing your hat on them ; and this I know has been done 
frequently with the wren, but they will net allow you to do 
this towards the latter end of autumn. They do not, I believe, 
sing much during the summer, but begin about the latter end 
of August; and in this 1 am confirmed by the old adage, 
** When the robin sings look out for winter/' Now I am not 
certain as to the time at which they cease singing, but I should 
not be inclined to think very early in the spring. I heard one 
singing very finely at Richmond on the 16th of May; be this 
as it may they certainly do not sing much during the summer. 
^Junit48, May 27. 1837. 
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l^ote respecting Alyssum calydmm L. (Vol. V* p. 196., and 
VIII. p. 392—3.)---The Swiss Federal School of Artillery 
has its annual exercise on Thun common, in August and 
September. Some years since, a quantity of turf was pared 
to repair the glacis of a polygon, and the next spring, the 
spot from which the turf had been removed was completely 
covered with Alyssum calycinum i. This plant, as far as I 
can learn, had not been before seen in this neighbourhood, 
nor within many leagues. It still inhabits the same part of 
the common, in much smaller quantity, and has scarcely 
migrated fifty yards. 

In Curtis’s Botanical Magazine^ No. 1993., it is observed 
that the one-flowered variety of Leucojum vernum />., has 
the spots at the apex of the lacinim of the corolla always 
green. This plant is abundant in orchards and pastures 
about Thun; in some places, until means were adopted to 
lessen it, the fields were as white with its blossoms as those in 
England arc with daisies or the common chrysanthemum. 
In consequence of the above remark, in the Botanic Magazitie^ 
I have, (luring several successive years, searched for the plant 
with green tipped flowers, and, although it is not too much to 
say that my eye must have glanced over tens of thousands of 
the blossoms, I have not yet found one, the spots on which 
were green. Here they are invariably yellow, as in the two- 
flowered variety figured in this magazine. Sometimes, but 
very rarely, our plant bears two flowers, but in that case 
there is no difference in the spots. Whence does this arise ? 
Are all the plants in the English gardens descended by oft 
sets from one individual which had green spots? How are 
the wild plants in other situations ? 

Can I record (or enable some one else better qualified to 
do so) a plant as new to the British Flora ? Amongst some 
British specimens recently come to my hands, is one which 
appears, from the ticket, to have been from the herbarium of 
iJr. J. H. Balfour of Edinburgh, and marked Betula alba, 
Ciova, Aug. 1834.” It differs from any specimen I have of 
B. 6lba Z#., or B. pub^scens Ehrh, (which Sir J. E. Smith 
considers as the same species) and I have placed it in my 
collection as B. interm<^dia Thom,^ a rare plant on ibe Jura 
and with which it seems to agree perfectly, so far as the speci¬ 
mens I have received enable me to judge; it is, however, not 
sufficiently advanced to afford me the inspection of mature 
seeds. I would, therefore, point out the plant to the attention 
of those who may have the opportunity of comparing more 
abundant and perfect specimens of the Ciova individums with 
authentic ones from the Jura, which will serve much better 
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than the descriptbn in Gaudin’s Flora Helvetica; it not 
being so satisfactory as the generality of his others. — P. J. 
Brcnxm. EichenbUhX near Thun. 

Meteorological Error in Vol. VIII. —What have you been 
about in Vol. VIII. p. 446. ? making the barometer, at 
Berne, fall from 21*10 in. to 25*6 in. I thought none but 
Irish barometers fell in that direction, the more modern 
Bernese ones certainly do not. Again, the thermometer sud¬ 
denly fell from 8f above zero to zero (difference 51 Fahr.)\ 
the difference is merely 19{ Fahr.^ from 8J above zero of 
Reaumur to zero of Fahr.^ would be 31 Fahr.; but of course 
the fall refers to the same scale, i. c. to that of Reaumur. In 
the note it is said that on the 2d of February, 1830, the ther¬ 
mometer was Fahr. below zero, nt Berne; this was the 
cold at Thun during the night. It will be seen by the first 
part of p. 247, that at eight o’clock in the morning of the 
Sd of February, when the cold at Thun was 4 below zero of 
Fahr., it was still 22 F. below zero at Berne; and in some 
parts of that neighbourhood, i. e. near Worb and Wyl it was 
5 P. still lower. — P. J. Bremru 


Art. III. Literary Notices, 

Preparing for Publication, the Journal of the late 
ploring Expedition into Central Africa^ with numerous en¬ 
gravings illustrative of African scenery, dresses, costumes, 
&c., of the natives. By Dr. Andrew Smith. Smith and 
Elder, Cornhill. 

The Hon, and Rev. Charles Bathurst, LL.D., late Fellow 
of All Souls College Oxford, has in the press, Notes on Nets 
and othei' Matte7% to be published by Van Voorst. 

In order to render the Zoological Journal as complete as 
possible, Mr. G. B. Sowerby has printed a Table of Contents 
for the First and Second Parts of the Supplementarv Plates, 
which may be had gra/iV, by the subscribers to tne work 
and possessors of the copies of the Supplementary Plates, 
upon application at Mr. Sowerby’s, 50. Great Russell Street, 
Bloomsbury. 

The editors of the Entomological Magazine have, in their 
last number, contradicted Uie report of the non-continuation 
of that periodical. 
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Art. I. ObtereatioM, on the opposaUe Power of the Thumb in cer¬ 
tain Mammals, considered as a zoological Character; and on the 
natural Affinities which subsist between the Bimana, Quadrittnana, 
and Pedmana. By W. Ooilby, Esq., 1V1.A., F.L.S., F.G.S<, 
F.Z.S., &C.&C.* 

It was whilst employed in watching the habits of two fine 
specimens of Myc^tes seniculus in the summer of 1829, that 
I had occasion, for the first time, to inake an observation 
which greatly surprised me at the moment, and which I 
afterwards found to be of much greater importance than I 
had at first imagined. Upon presenting these h^c^tes with 
a few nuts which 1 bad taken fbf that purpose, I remarked 
with some surprise that they did not hold tnem beewhen the 
fin^ and thumb, as 1 had seen other Quadr^ana do. 
Tms induced me to examine them more closely; and it was 
with increased surprise and astonishment that I perceived the 
caoee of the phenomenon which had first attracted mv 
attention: the thumb, in fact, though perfectly developed, 
and, comparatively speaking, much longer than in the 
ordinary ismiae, teas not opposaUe to the other Jingtra, but 
originated in the same line with them; was qf fix tame long 
siettder form, and acted in the tame diration. At first, I was 
disposed to regard the specimens'before me as the type of a 
ne^w and undescribed genus; for at that dme I had not the 
sli^test suspicion of this chanwter being common*^ the 
other Myc^tes, much less to the whole of the American 
Simladeat sinoe, .though I bad formerly seen, and, as I 
fanfwd«ie>aminedt many of these antmals, the observation had 

* Thb memoir was before the Zoolomcal Society, March 8.16S6, 
and an abstract from it published in the Proceedings under that date. 
It ii here given verbatim, as. it .was written, edthout any alteration or 
addition, cxemt the foot notes.— fP. 0. Angest 10. 1837. 

VoL. 1. — «o. 9. N. 8. I. i 
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Wftx occurred to me before; and I was aware, moreover, 
diat no zoolocnst, with whose works I was acquainted, had 
recorded a similar fact Baron Cuvier, indeed, had previously 
smarated the Ouistkis (H6pale) from the other American Simi- 
adas, partlv on this account; but, in so doing, he had expressly 
recognisea the rest of these mammals as true Quadrumana, 
in the strict and legitimate sense of the term, and actually 
included them in the same group with the common Simiae of 
Asia and Africa, a group of which the zoological character 
depended entirely upon this circumstance of the thumb being 
opposable on the anterior as well as on the posterior ex* 
tremities. In this respect Baron Cuvier was only following 
the example which had been set him by Ray and Liniisaus; 
nor did contemporary zoologists dissent from his opinion upon 
this point. 

I was, consequently, aware that the observation which I 
had made with regard to these two Myctites had not been 
previously recorded by systematic writers; I therefore resolved 
to prosecute the enquiry, by extending my examination to 
other genera and species of American Simiadee: but such is 
our natural veneration for authori^, that 1 confess it was not 
without very great caution and frequent misgivings, that I 
persevered in an enquiry where 1 found my own observations, 
at every step, directly opposed to the express declaration^of 
the most illustrious masters of zoological science. It required 
a considerable time, indeed, to familiarise my mind with the 
new ideas and new views which these observations suggested; 
to persuade myself, in short, that the American Simiadse were 
not Quadri^mana: in fact, so strongly was I impressed with 
the weight of authority, that it was actually some time before 
I could give its due weight to the evidence of my own senses. 
This state of mind, whilst it did not deter me from pursuing 
my observations, armed me with additional caution; and, 
though the authority of Nature soon asserted her preeminence 
over that of system, I guarded scrupulously agadnst admitting, 
as conclusive evidence, such facts as rested only on the 
examination of preserved specimens, and resolved to wait 

C tiendy till I should have an opportunity of examining at 
ist one species of each genus in the living state, where the 
observation of the organ in action, and in connexion with its 
proper fonction, woum remove all possibility of deception. 

During the last six years, I have been engageef in pro¬ 
secuting this interesting enquiry, from time to time, whenever 
an occasion presented itself; and, as I have, during this 
period, enjoyed frequent opportunities of examining many 
different species of American Simladm, including examples 
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uT all the natural genera, I am now able to announce with 
oonBdence that the American Simiadae have not the thumb of 
the anterior extremities opposable to the other Jbtgers; in short, 
that they are not Quadri^mana, and, con 9 equeDtly, that any 
zoological system which includes them in the same (^roup 
with the SimisB of Asia and Africa is founded upon arbitrary 
principles, and opposed to the observed phenomena of their 
structure and economy. 

When I first made the observation which led to this 
important conclusbn, I was anxious, as may be readily 
supposed, to examine strictly the works of the most original 
and trustworthy writers upon this subject, for the purpose of 
ascertaining whether the fact might not have been already 
recorded, though it had been overlooked by subsequent 
authors. A strict and attentive search, liowever, convinced 
me that the observation had not been made by Linneeus, 
Buffon, Pennant, Erxleben, Illiger, G^offroy St Hilaire, the 
Cuviers, Desmarest, Humboldt, nor even by the accurate and 
minute Daubenton. So close, indeed, is the approximation 
of the American to the Asiatic and African animals in general 
form and manners, that these illustrious naturalists seem 
never to have thought of comparing them in the more minute 
details of their conformation; nor, for that matter, sliould I 
have myself ever dreamed of the American Simiaclae differ* 
ing in this respect from the Simiae of the Old World, 
had not chance thrown the observation in my way, in the 
manner already mentioned. At that time I did not possess 
Azara’s admirable Essais sur PHistoire NatureUe des Qua-- 
drupedes de la Province du Paraguay; nor, for long after I 
procured it, did I think of consulting it upon this subject 
when 1 did so at length (and it was only when about to 
prepare the present memoir), it was with the greatest 
pleasure 1 discovered dmt that acute and orimnal ^server 
had long since made the very same remarks which for¬ 
merly struck me with so much surprise; and 1 hailed the 
circumstance as a complete confirmation of the correctness 
of my own observations. Since, then, the credit of having 
been the first to make this important observation is due to 
the Spanish naturalist alone, 1 shall transcribe the /ollowing 
short extracts from his work, in order at once to establish his 
claim to the original discovery, and to bring forward his 
authority in support of the observation itself 

Speaking of the caraya (Myc^tes niger), Azara says: —La 
main a cinq doigts, dans lesquels celui qui par sa position doit 
4tre le pooce ne semble pas tel, attendu qu’il nait sur la m^me 
ligne que lea autres, qu*il a la m4me direction, et qu^il est le 

LL s 
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plus foible. Les pieds ont les tndmes doigtSi mais Tinterae 

la forme de pouce.’’ * Again, in describing the cay (C^bus 
capucinus), he observes: — II y a cinq doigts h chaque pied, 
presque de la m6me forme que ceux de la main de rhomme, 
quoique le pouce de devant soit moins s^par^* que dans celui-ci, 
et qu’il ne soit pas plus gros que les autres doigtsf:” and 
agam, of the mariquoina (Pith^cia Mariquoina): — Dans la 
main il y a cinq doigts; rextreme et rinterne naissent paral- 
l^Iemeut entre eux, quoique celui*ci soit plus court: il n*a ni 
la separation ni la forme d’un pouce, et il est le plus mince 
de tous* Les trois autres doi^s sont plus longs que les deux 
pr^c^dens; ils naissent un pen plus en avant, et leur longueur 
suit I’ordre des doigts de la main de Thomme.’’ X 

These passages clearly establish Azara’s title to be con¬ 
sidered the original observer of this important fact; and it is 
not a little surprising that they should have remained so long 
buried in his admirable Essats^ without having attracted that 
attention to which they are so justly entitled. Such, however, 
has hitherto been their fate: subsequent writers seem to have 
entirely overlooked them, or, if noticed at all, their real value 
was not appreciated; nor am I aware of the observation 
itself having been made by any other naturalist, with the 
exception of Mr. Martin, an able and zealous officer of the 
Zoological Society, to whose merit I am happy to have this 
opportunity of bearing witness. So far as 1 know, however, 
Mr. Martin has not followed up the ideas suggested by this 
observation, nor deduced from it the consequences to which 
it necessarily leads, and which it is the principal object of the 
present memoir to dcvelope. $ 

I have thought it necessary to enter into this circumstantial 
history of the observation in question, in justice to all those 
whom I know to be connected with a discovery which I 
cannot avoid considering as one of the most important that 
has been made of late years in mammalogy, more especially 
in regard to its connexion with the principles of natural 
classification in this department of zoology. I shall only 
remark further, that the present memoir, though commenced 
last November ||, immediately after examining a specimen of 

e Azara, Quad, du Parag., ii. 213. f Id. ii. 233. t Id., ii. 244. 

§ When this passa^ was written, 1 had entirely forgotten that I had 
mysdf prevtoosly published the observation in question, in an article 
on the ** Zoology of America,’* inserted in the Penny Cyelopmdia^ v^. i. 
p. 442. That article was published in 1833, and Mr. Martin’s obaerv- 
ations t^n the subject did not appear till DMember, 1835. They xtmy 
be found in the volume of the Penny Magazine for that year.—-IK. d*. 
Auauit 10. 1887. 
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ibe doursucouli (A6tus trivirg&tus), the only ffeneric type 
which I had not previously seen alive, has been oelayed from 
various causes; and that I was not aware that the primary 
observation which it records had been previously and origi* 
nally made by Azara, till the moment oi commencing it. 

It will have been remarked, no doubt, in the second extract 
which I have given from the work of Azara, that this acute 
zoologist speaks in more qualified terms of the unopposable 
power of the anterior thumb in the cay, than in either of the 
other two species which he has described; and in this respect 
his observations are in perfect accordance with my own. Of 
the eight natural genera which include all the known Simiadae 
of the Western Hemisphere, and of which 1 have examined 
many living species, besides the skins of a much greater 
number, five have the anterior thumbs placed absolutely on 
the same line with the other fingers, of the same form, acting 
invariably in the same direction, and totally incapable of being 
opposed to them: these are, Mycdtes, Lagothrix, Aotus, 
Pith^cia, and H&pale. It is scarcely necessary to observe, 
that the thumb is entirely wanting in A^'teles, or exists only in 
a rudimentary form beneath the skin; and there remain only 
the genera Cebus and Callithrix, in which I shall now proceea 
to explain the modifications of form and function presented 
by this organ. 

In describing the Cebus capucinus, Azara observes: — ‘*11 
y a cinq doigts a chaque pied, presque de la meme forme que 
ceux de la main de Phomme, quoiquc le pouce de devant soit 
moins separ6 que dans celui-ci, et qu'il ne soit pas plus gros 
que les autres doigts.” This passage exactly describes the 
appearance of the organ in question, both in the genera C^bus 
andC&llithrix. The thumb of these animals is, in fact, placed 
farther back than the general line of the other fingers, and, 
on that account, when superficially noticed, has the semblance 
of being opposed to them; but, as Azara very con*ectly ob¬ 
serves, it is less separated than in man; and, I may add, than 
in the true Simias: it is, besides, of precisely the same long 
slender form, is weaker than the rest, absolutely without power 
of opposition, and habitually acts in the same direption. 1 
have no doubt that it is the backward position of thfs organ 
in the Cfebi, and the deceptive appearance of opposition which 
this circumstance produces, that has hitherto prevented zoo¬ 
logists from observing the true characters and affinities of the 
American Simladas; for, of all these mammals, the C^bi are 
most commonly brought to Europe, and, unless examined with 
this express view, previously suggested by the observation of 
other genera, in which the character is less equivocally deve- 

LL 3 
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Ippedf would nerer have themselves given origin to the idea that 
they differed from the common Simie in the opposable power 
of the anterior thumbs. After having become once possessed of 
thisfactf however, from my observations on the genera Myc^tes 
and Pithecia, I paid very close attention to the actions of the 
various species of Cebi which have been from time to time 
exhibited in the Zoological, and Surrey 2^oIogical, Gardens, 
yet without having ever remarked them, even in a single in¬ 
stance, to oppose the thumbs to the other fingers in the act of 
prehension. It was very evident, indeed, notwithstanding the 
fallacious appearance occasioned by the backward position of 
the organ, tnat they had not the power of doing so: and, in fact, 
their principal power of prehension seems to be altogether 
independent of the thumb; for, generally speaking, it was not 
brought into action at all, at least not simultaneously with the 
other fingers, but hung loosely on one side, as I have seen it 
do, in like circumstances, in the opossums, phalan^ers, and 
other arboreal mammals. When actually brought into play, 
however, the thumb of the Cebi invariably acts in the same 
direction as the other fingers; and, consequently, the exception 
which these animals might be supposed, on a casual exami¬ 
nation, to offer to the general law of organisation presented 
by the other Simiadoaof the New World, is altogether illusory, 
and vanishes when put to the test of more accurate investi¬ 
gation. 

1 have not enjoyed the same opportunities of extensive 
observation among the Callitrices: indeed, I have seen only 
two species of this genus alive; but their actions, as well as 
the form and position of their anterior thumbs, were in all 
respects similar to those of the Cebi; nor have I any reason 
to believe that other American Simiadm differ in this respect 
from those which I have seen, and of which I have here 
described the actions. 

It has becQ already observed that the genera Myedtes, La- 
g^thrix, A6tus, Pithecia, and Hapale have the anterior thumb 
placed absolutely upon the same line with the other fingers, 
and acting habitually in the same direction; and I have now 
shown that %hp backward position of this organ in the C^bi 
and Callitrices is the only equivocal circumstance which ap¬ 
pears to differentiate them from the other Simladee; but that, 
when observed more closely and in action, the deception 
vanishes, and its functions are found to differ in no respect 
from those of the allied genera. Here, then, we have obtained 
a new and &r more important character, by which to distin- 

S uish the Simi^ of the Old and New Worlds, than those which 
ave been hitherto so much insisted upon by zoolc^sts, the 
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comparative thickness of the septum^ and the absence of cheek 
pouches and callosities. The American animals, in fact, are 
not Quadriimana; and, consequently, they can no longer be 
included in the same family with the ffimise of Asia and 
Africa: they are, pro]:)erIy speaking, Pedimana; and it now 
remains for us to consider what are their true relations, and 
the position which they actually occupy in the scale of animal 
life. 

In the first place, it follows, as a necessary consequence of 
the observations which I have here announced and detailed, 
that these animals can no longer be included In the same 
group with the Quadrumana, properly so called, with the 
Simiae and Lemdridse, of which the essential and only uni¬ 
versal zoological character consists in having the thumbs op¬ 
posable to the other fi^fs on the anterior as well as on the 
posterior extremities. Tnis character, of the highest influence 
as regards the habits and economy of the animals, and uni¬ 
versally admitted to be the most important element in the 
principles which govern their natural arrangement, is wanting 
in the Americim animals; and, consequently, any system which 
includes them in a group founded entirely upon this peculiar 
modification of the organs of prehension must be purely 
arbitrary, and fail to express the actual relations which sub¬ 
sist between them and the true Simise. But, though the 
most important and influential, this is by no means the only 
distinction between these two groups of mammals; the absence 
of cheek pouches and callosities, the peculiar form of the 
septum naris, and the superior number of the molar teeth, in 
the American family, have long been recognised and admitted ; 
and there are still other characters, less prominent, perhaps, 
but not less influential, by which they are equally distinguished, 
and which degrade them materially in the scale of animal life. 
Of these the fierce and intractable disposition of some, the 
decidedly carnivorous propensities of others, and the limited 
iutelUgence of the whole group, may be adduced, as manifestly 
approximating them to the Carnivora, and abstracting them 
altogether from the character and appetites of the Quadrfi- 
mana. Indeed, it is only in the C^bi and Callitrices that we 
recognise anytliing like the liveliness, intelligence, opd doci- 
li^ of true Stmiae. The A^teles, it is true, are quiet and inoffen¬ 
sive ; but this arises from apathy or stupidity: all the others 
are morose, sullen, and apathetic, or exhibit a fierceness and 
intractability of temper entirely at variance with the character 
of frugivorous animals. Here, again, it will be observed, that 
this difference in the intellectual faculties and moral disposi- 
doUf if I may be allowed the expression, of the American 
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SimladsB accords precisely with the difference of organic 
structure already pointed out in these animals; those which 
approach most nearly to the true Quadrumana in the con¬ 
formation of the organs of touch and prehension, exhibiting, 
at the same time, a degree of intelligence vastly superior to 
their conterminous genera. In short, here, as in all other 
cases, that admirable instrument, the hand, or even an approxi¬ 
mation to its form, however imperfect it may be, entails upon 
its possessor a superior developemcnt both of mental and 
physical functions, and, exactly in proportion to its degree of 
perfection, and to its adaptation to the purposes of touch and 
prehension, exalts him in the scale of animal life. 

But, though the Sapajous and Sugoins of America differ 
thus essentially from the true quadrumanous types of the 
Old World, they exhibit, nevertheless, numerous important 
relations in other res|)ects, more especially with the family of 
Simioe, which cannot be overlooked, and which, indeed, have 
hitherto been solely relied upon for determining their position 
in the scale of nature. Among the l^edimana, in fact, they 
form a parallel group to the true Simiae among the Quadru¬ 
mana; and it is for the purpose of expressing at once the 
difference which exists between these two groups, and the 
relations which they exhibit to one another, that 1 propose to 
appropriate the term Siminda^ to the American animals, re¬ 
serving the name of Simiae exclusively for those of the Old 
World, to which alone it originally and legitimately belongs. 
I am ready to acknowledge the impropriety, under ordinary 
circumstances, of substituting new names in the place of those 
which have been already received into the science; the terms 
Catharhinnius and Platyrhinnius, however, which M. G^of- 
froy St. Hilaire has already applied to the same groups, be¬ 
sides not being generally adopted by other zoologists, express 
such trivial and unimportant relations, compared with the 
ideas attached to those which 1 propose to substitute for them, 
that the change is in this instance a decided advantage; nor 
does it deduct from the merit of the learned professor, since 
whatever novelty or discovery the case presents is contained 
in the observations here recorded; and the loss of a mere 
name is not a circumstance that can affect the solid and well- 
earned reputation of the illustrious French zoologist. The 

n osed change has, besides, the farther advantage of rein- 
jcing into the science the old classical name of a group 
which has for some time past fallen into neglect, but which is 
much more appropriate and expressive than any of those by 
which it has been replaced. 

In the second place, the Sagoins and Sapajous, or, as I 
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ghali hereafter call them, the Simiadae, are not the only mam¬ 
mals which exhibit the peculiar conformation of the organs 
of locomotion and prehension here described* There is a 
small family of marsupials which possess the same character 
of having opposable thumbs on the posterior extremities only, 
and which, in spite of considerable variety in the dentition of 
the different genera, form a very natural group, which 1 cha¬ 
racterised, some years ago, in a paper reaa before the Linnsean 
Society, and of which 1 shall now recapitulate the most im¬ 
portant affinities. The group comprehends the genera Di- 
delphys, Cheironcctes, Bulaiitia, Pbalangista, Petaurus, and 
Phased^rctos, together with a new genus, Pseudochelrus % 
which I have found it necessary to separate from Phalangista 
as at present constituted. All these genera, besides the cha¬ 
racters proper to them as marsupial and pedimanous animals, 
agree in their nocturnal habits, omnivorous appetites, and 
arboreal lives. It has been usual hitherto to separate the 
Phalangers and Petaurists from the Opossums, and even from 
the Koalas, on the supposition that the modifications observ¬ 
able in the dental ^stem of these genera betokened a differ¬ 
ence of regimen. Thus, we have had the various families f of 
Entom6phaga^, Car6j)haga§, Phyllophaga ||, Frugivora+, &c. 
all claiming the rank of natural groups, though founded solely 
upon this presumption. Such a priori reasoning, however, 
should be very sparingly used in a science which depends 
entirely upon observation; and, in the present instance, the 
experience which 1 have had in studying the habits and ap¬ 
petites of the numerous species of all those genera which have 
been from time to time exhibited in the Zoological Society’s 
gardens convinces me that there is little or no difference, in 
this respect, between the Opossums and Phalangers, but that 

* It is onty necessary to observe, that this ^enus is distinguished by 
a peculiar formation of the anterior extremities, the fingers being di¬ 
vided into two groups, as in Phascolfirctos; not, indeed, opposable to 
one another, but sumcientiy separated to facilitate the act of prehension 
in moving among the branches of trees. It is separated from Pho- 
kingfsta, and includes P. Codkii and P. gUrif6rmi8. Before noticing the 
important character upon which 1 have founded this new genus, I 
could never understand why Mr. Beil, in his excellent pap^r on the 
latter species in the Linnaan Trantadimif spoke of it as having op¬ 
posable thumbs on the fore feet as well as on the hind. The fa^ is, 
nowever, that it has two thumbs, if I may be allowed a slight latitude 
of expression, on the anterior extremities; which, though not exactly 
opposable to the other fingers, are still sufficiently separated from them 
to have the general appearance of being so. 

t Cuv. Rte. Aniin., i. 175. t Mam., 262—275. 

9 Latr. Fam. Nat., 53. || Less. Man. des Biam,, 217. 

' 4* F. Cuv* Dents des Mam*, 125. 
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all are eocially omnWaroua. The Phalangera and Petauriata, 
iiidded» aitplav ao decided a preference for live birds, aa to 
make it probable that these constitute a main portion of their 
food in a state of nature; whilst the Opossums, as it is well 
knowot thrive equally well upon fruit and vegetables as upon 
flesh, and feed indifferently upon either. 

Nor are the modifications of dentition proper to the Opos¬ 
sums and Phalangera, respectively, so very different in reality 
as they appear to be at first sight. The Opossums have ten 
incisors in the upper and eight in the lower jaw, canines of 
the usual form and number, and seven molars throughout, of 
which four only are true molars, and have flat crowns w’ith 
blunt tubercles, like the Simise and Lemdridm: the Phalangers 
and Petaurists, on the contrary, have only six incisor teeth 
in the upper jaw, and two in the lower; the latter long and 
procumbent, and both separated from the true molars by a 
vacant space containing two insulated false molars, generally 
rudimentary, but sometimes developed to such an extent as 
to present the appearance and exercise the functions of real 
canines. In some species, these anomalous canines are in con¬ 
tiguity with the lateral incisors of the upper jaw, and arc in 
all cases situated upon the suture connecting the maxillary 
and intermaxillary bones; in other instances, the inferior false 
molars, though rudimentary, are contiguous to the long pro¬ 
cumbent incisors, and inclined in the same direction ; so that 
these teeth may be considered, without impropriety, as lateral 
incisors in both the upper and lower jaws; a view which greatly 
diminishes the apparent dissimilarity between the dental 
systems of the Phalangers and Opossums. The molar teeth 
of these two genera are still more closely allied in form, being 
equally provided with flat crowns and blunt tubercles; only 
that those of the Phalangers approach more nearly to the 
molars of the Simiae, both in form and number, than those of 
the Opossums. Still it is unquestionable that a considerable 
hiatus does exist between these two systems of dentition ; and, 
though it might appear in some degree to be filled up by the 
Oasyures, yet more influential parts of their structure exclude 
that genus from the present group. At all events, whatever 
difference may exist in the organs of mastication, t^ween the 
extreme genera which I have associated in this family, there 
is, as it has been already observed, but little difference of func« 
tion, and the natural habits and appetites are nearly the same 
in all. 

But there are other and very influential parts of the orji^nic 
structure of these animals, in which the cnain of affinities is 
less broken, and more easily recognised, than in their dental 
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^steins. From the naked prehensQe-tailed Opossums of 
l^uth America, for instance, we have a gradual and uninter«- 
rupted transition, through the equally naked-tailed Coescoes 
(Balantia) of the Indian Isles, to the true Phalangers; and 
from these to the Petaurists directly on the one hand, and, by 
means of the Pseudocheirs, to the iCoalas on the other. Here 
the chain is perfectly unbroken, and the affinities of the dif¬ 
ferent genera too obvious to be overlooked; and this new re¬ 
lation, added to their common habits, appetites, and economy, 
the conformity of structure displayed in their organs of sense 
and prehension, and the marsupial character of the whole 
tribe, constitutes a mass of evidence in favour of the approxi¬ 
mation of these animals which 1 have here made, as strong as 
that which supports almost any other natural family. I pro¬ 
pose, therefore, to distinguish the present group by the name 
of Didelphidne, in allusion at once to its most remarkable cha¬ 
racter, and to the principal genus of which it is composed. 

( To be continued,) 


Art. II. Observations on some Species^the Genus Motacilla ^ 
Linneeus* By John Gould, &q., F.L.S., &c. 

Having recently brought before the notice of the Zoologi¬ 
cal Society, at one of the scientific meetings, a few remarkaWe 
facts respecting the limited range of some of our native birds, 
and the strictness with which they are confined to certain 
localities, I hastily transmit a few additional observations, 
which, as they principally relate to one of the most elegant 
and familiar of the British birds, may, perhaps, be worthy of 
a place in the Magazine of Natural Histo^y^ where they will 
meet the eyes of many devoted exclusively to the study of 
British ornithology, and, perhaps, induce a more minute in¬ 
vestigation of the subject to which the present observations 
are directed. 

The distinctions pointed out by me, a few years since, 
between the yellow wagtail of the British islands (Motacilla 
fldva Ray) and the species commonly seen on the neighbouring 
continent, which I have named M. negldcta, are now, I believe 
well known to most of your readers. My views respecting 
the separation of these species have since been confirmed by 
the opinions of ornithologists generally; and, although a few 
solitary specimens have been discovered in Britain, it roust be 
admitted that the shores of France and Holland constitute 
the western boundai^ of the species; while, as far as my 
observations go, the British islands constitute as exclusively 
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the habitat of the M« flilva; its occurrence on any part of th^ 
continent being extremely infrequent. 

While engaged upon this tribe of birds during the course 
of my work on the Birds of JEtfr^e, 1 was equally surprised 
to find that the sprightly and pied wagtail, so abundant in 
our islands at all seasons, could not be referred to any 
described species, and that it was equally as limited in its 
habitat; for, besides the British islands, Norway and Sweden 
are the only parts of Europe whence I have been able to 
procure examples identical with our bird, whose place in the 
temperate portions of Europe is supplied by a nearly allied, 
but distinct, species, the ^rue M. alba of Linnams; which, 
although abundant in France, particularly in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Calais, has never yet been discovered on the opposite 
shores of Kent, or in any part of England. As, therefore, 
our bird, which has always been considered as identical with 
the M. alba, proves to be a distinct species, I have named it 
after my friend W. Yarrell, Esq., as a just tribute to his 
varied talents as a naturalist. 

The characters by which these two species may be readily 
distinguished are as follows: — The pied wagtail of England 
(M. Yarr^llii) is somewhat more robust in form, and, in its 
full summer dress, has the whole of the head, chest, and 
back, of a full deep jet black; while in the M. alba, at the 
same period, the throat and head alone are of this colour, the 
back and the rest of the upper surface being of a light ash- 
grey. In winter, the two species more nearly assimilate in 
^eir colouring; and this circumstance has, doubtless, been 
the cause of their hitherto being considered as identical: the 
black back of M. Yarr^llii being grey at this season, although 
never so light as in M. dlba. An additional evidence of their 
bein^ distinct (but which has, doubtless, contributed to the 
confusion) is, that the female of M. Yarr611ii never has the 
back black, as in the male; this part, even in summer, being 
dark grey; in which respect it closely resembles the other 
species. 

A third species of pied wagtail (the M. lugubris of Pallas) 
inhabits the eastern portions of Europe, and is rarely found 
in any other part of the Continent. In size, this species far 
exceeds M. Yarrdllii: it has the whole of the centre of the 
wing, several of the secondaries, and the basal portion of some 
of the primaries, white; besides which, it may at all times be 
distinguished from either of the former species by the lorum, 
or space between the bill and the eye, being black; a character 
not to be found in any state of plumage in eitlier M. Yarr^llii 
or M. ilba. 
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The wagtails constitute a well-defined and somewhat isolated 
group, are strictly confined to the older known portions of the 
globe, and may be said almost exclusively to inhabit the conti¬ 
nents of Europe, Asia, and Africa; only two or three species 
having been found in the islands of the Indian Archipelago, 
and no example of the form having yet been discovered either 
in America or Australia. They appear to be naturally di¬ 
vided into two distinct sections; one characterised by a pied 
plumage, which is subject to a seasonal change, and with a 
short hind claw; the other by a more gay plumage, the 
colours of which are generally olive and rich yellow. In this 
latter section, the form is slighter in all its proportions, and 
the hind claw is much produced. The members of the two 
sections also differ as much in their economy os they do in 
external appearance; and I am of opinion that Cuvier’s 
generic title of Budytes for the yellow section might be 
adopted with considerable propriety. 

London^ August 16. 1837. 


Art. III. Illustrations of the Geology of the South-East f Dorset- 
shire* By the Rev. W. B. Clarke, A.M. F.G.S. 

(Concluded from p. 421.) 

We must now revert to fg. 35. and fg. 36. Those 
sketches may be better represented geologically in the follow¬ 
ing section from Tillywhim Quarry (to the westward of 
Durlstone Head) to Ballard Down, taken from Phillips’s and 
Conyl)eare’s Outlines of the Geology of England and Wales. 

In this figure {fg. 43.), the vertical and curved beds of 
Jig. 37. are represented as connected with the general heave 


Purbeck Hillf. Ballard Down. 



Portland Purbaok Halting Sanda. Oroen Chalk. 

Stona. Stone. Sandt. 

SecUtm Aoff (o BaOard Down, * (Contracted ftrom PhUUpt and Coi^beare.) 

1, TlUytrhlin quarry. S, Swanwioh. 3, Swanwicb Bay. 4, Handfait Point 

of the inferior formations from under the chalk. Mr; Webster 
B ssnmft., either that the beds of chalk were formed at two 
distinct periods, curved strata being laid over horizontal ones, 
as. in jg, 4ft., and afterwards disarranged; or, as represented 
in 45., where the whole of the strata are supposed to 
have been originally curved, the curves corresponding to 
similar curves, of which the section 49. gives the 
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portions that remain. According to this supposition, it is 
evident that the chalk and inferior beds must have origin¬ 
ally formed a dome over the whole of Purbeck ; which, tak¬ 
ing the height of Ballard Down to be, as he assigns, 
584 ft} coula not have been less than 4672 fl. thick. Such 
an enormous denudation as the present surface must have 



required, on this supposition, is totally at variance with 
legitimate assumption; and, therefore, we are called on to 
reject the ori^nal curvature of the clialk altogether. The 
former idea of curved chalk strata over the slope of horizontal 
strata, as assumed in 44., seems to me equally untenable; 
because, though undoubtedly the chalk was deposited by de¬ 
grees, and ma^ have been subjected to the action of currents 
of water, passmg over each successive deposition, there is no 
example on record, that I am aware of, where the deposition 
of chalk was interrupted by any long interval, or where it 
attained a sufficient elevation above the sea to be subjected to 
denuding causes capable of so rounding and excavating tbe 
horizontal beds, and then became depressed, after that Icmg 
interval, beneath the same depositing sea, whose action was 
agidn condnued. That dffierent modifications may have oc¬ 
curred in the different portions of the chalk formation, is, no 
doubt, oonebtent with &cts; for how odierwise are we to 
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account for the flints of the upper chalk, and the want of flints 
in the lower, or those siliceous particles occasionally inter¬ 
spersed, without any definite congregation of them, in certain 
intermediate beds at Harwich'*^ and Lyme ? But, as there is 
no known similar example of the phenomena of Ballard 
Head, considering, also, the peculiar condition of the inferior 
adjacent rocks, it is more correct to assume that the solution 
of the difficulty is to be sought in some such way as Mr. 
Webster suggests in Jig, 45., uiough to me that particular 
explanation is perfectly unsatisfactory. 

The authors of the Outlines being of the same opinion, 
accordingly propose the following as another solution. Th^ 
observe that ^^the horizontal strata suddenly turn upwardfs 
into a curve forming nearlv a quarter of a circle fsee^s. 36, 
and 37. )• and the vertical layers of flint meet tne bent part 
of the chalk, as so many ordinates would meet a curve, de¬ 
creasing in height as they get more under it. Mr, Webster 
has proposed an ingenious, but perhaps not altogether satis¬ 
factory, solution of this remarkable position.^' (See 43., 
and the observations upon it.) ‘‘ Instead of repeating this, we 
shall attempt to show, that it may be simply and completely 
accounted for by the obvious supposition of such a fault, or 
dislocation, of the strata, as is familiar to all geological en¬ 
quirers, and, considering the angular motions which these 
masses of strata have undergone, might naturally be expected 
here: for this purpose we must have recourse to a diagram.*’ 



* kfoafloned In a paper ^ the author. ^ On the Geology of fluMk,” 
read befim die Oeologtcat oodety, March 8. 1887. 
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tioD A to % till the stratum a c l>e brought into the position 
indicated by the dotted line a c; and the same arran^ment 
of strata which actually takes place in the cliff will be the 
results In order to prmuce this agreement, we have only to 
suppose that the line of fault, during a part of its course, co¬ 
incides with the lines of stratification, which cannot be con¬ 
sidered as an impossible, or even improbable, circumstance.” 

The writer then proposes to copy the curved and vertical 
strata, as represented in Mr. Webster’s delineation, on two 
separate species of paper; then filling up the vertical strata, 
as represented in tlie above diagram; and, lastly, applying 
them together and slipping the latter under the former, in the 
direction of the fault; ” he will perceive that tins simple 
supposition is completely adequate to the solution of the actual 
phenomena.” {Outlines^ p. Ill, 112.) 

In the above explanation, there is an assumption that the 
strata were originally in some such predicament as Mr. Web¬ 
ster supposes, forming part of a iiiige dome or arch, which once 
extended 3000 or 4000 ft. higher than any portion of the 
present elevation of Purbeck, and which has been denuded 
altogether, leaving only a fragment of its northern side. 

It appears to me that a third solution may be offered, with 
more chance of success; and, accordingly, I venture to sug¬ 
gest some such explanation as the following; — 

The line of fault is, no doubt, accurately assumed; its 
presence is actually visible upon close inspection: more¬ 
over, it forms the north side of the Purbeck Hills, as may be 
seen on the outside of Challow Hill, a little to the east of 
Corfe Castle, where the beds towards Poole are nearly 
vertical, the flints being fractured, and dispersed; the par¬ 
ticles separated by chalk and carbonate of lime in crystals; 
and the chalk itself as hard as marble, having no streak, and 
being only reducible to the soft state by scraping. 

These phenomena characterise the chalk at the end of the 
range, under Ballard Down, and are traceable all through 
the elevated ridge, in the steep slope towards the north. 

Now, in the h 3 rpothesis that the chalk was formerly alto¬ 
gether horizontal through Purbeck, and that elevation began 
in the direction of the supposed fault (i. e. by forcing the beds 
of the whole mass now called Purbeck, to the south, at the 
same time that they were raised vertically), the chalk 
would naturally suffer from the strain; but, as it probably did 
not extend far to the south at the immediate period of the 
fault’s formation, and the northern extremity of the chalk was 
.weighed down by the superincumbent burden of the tertiary 
beds, which, near Poole, have a thickness of morn than 
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700 ft.| the consequence must have been, that a crack would 
be produced in the line of the strain from below; and the 
southern portion of the fractured chalk being thus disengaged, 
it would naturally be moved first diagonally upwards a little, 
and then, from the very nature of the case, slip backwards 
under the pressure of lower formations; then forced up, filling, 
in its fall backwards, some of the vacant space which, in all 
probability, was produced by the elevation of the adjacent 
beds from the green sand to the Portland oolite. 

The pressure still continuing, and the elevatory motion 
being continued, the undoubted effect must have been, to slip 
the southern part of the chalk under the fault, the whole 
range of strata from Tilly Whim to Ballard Down (see 
48.) being drawn out like a pack of cards into a length¬ 
ened diagonal shape by the double force. The consequence 
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of this would be, that the l>eds of chalk (horizontal infg. 47.) 
would first become slightly elevated, and then crack^, as in 



Jig. 46., where the line a b represents the fault; next, as 
shown in Jig. 49. where the beds are seen, to the south oi* 
Voi.. 1.—No.O.n.s. m m 
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the fault, much inclined, the northern ones remaining as 
before; and, lastly, as in Jtg. 50., where the southern portions 
of the beds are seen vertical, the northern being still as in 
Jigs. and 49. 

The portions of the beds 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6. are seen so 
altered in position, that one part of 6. is removed to a 



considerable distance from the other, the broken portions of 
1, 2, 5, 4, 5. intervening. The upper beds are thus shown 
to be ordinates of the curve formed by the fault, and 
which prop up the northern fragments of the once horissontal 
strata. 
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We have now only to conceive the same elevatotw process 
and straining to continue in the same direction; ancf the con* 
sequences would be, that, wiiilst the whole mass of chalk, and 
the tertiary beds above the northern edge, would gradually 
acquire a degree of vertical elevation en masses such as it can 
be shown they now have, above their former submarine level, 
the fallen portions of the beds below the fault would acquire 
a motion upwards, in the direction of their vertical position, 
as represented by the dotted lines 51. 

The certain effect of this process would be, not only to 
squeeze the broken beds together, but, in the process of 
heaving, the southern portions would, by their truncated 
edges, catch the sloping beds along the line of fault, and 
raise them upwards, till a curve should be formed exactly as 
we now see it; so that the position of the beds would be as 
represented in 51., which is but a theoretical represent¬ 
ation of that taken from nature, in^y^*^. 87. 



Joititf betokening the exlttenoc of the fault. 

« Prciont line of the top of the cllflr. 


That this is the correct view of the case may be further 
proved by the fact (accurately represented in Mr. Webster’s 
27th plate, and copied into our Jtg. 37.), that there are in the 
vertical beds a series of joints nearly at right angles to the 
line of fault, and forming sloping declivities along the cliff, 
on which a few plants have taken root; these joints being 
nothing else than the parallels to the jsreat fault brought into 
the position they now occupy, and which I have represented 
51. by the lines a, /3, y, S, t. 

The above explanation accounts for the curved strata oc* 

MM 2 
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currin^ as portions of horizontal stratai which seems to be 
the chief point to be proved, but which is not proved satis¬ 
factorily, either by Mr. Webster or by the authors of the 
Outlines. It also accounts for a fact I have observed, that 
the strata near the fault are thinner than at a distance, os well 
as harder. 

That the chalk and plastic cloy series have, en masse^ under¬ 
gone a vertical elevation, and that the line of elevatory force 
was in the line of fault assumed, may be shown by examina¬ 
tion of the highly inclined and deranged beds of the plastic 
clay, between Poole and Christchurch, and at Studland, as 
well as by the other phenomena alluded to at the commence¬ 
ment of this paper; for the lines of fault now forming the 
joints at Dallard Head have their direction analogous to 
those cracks of which mention has been made; and it would 
be unphilosophicul to suppose that the chalk could under 
the eflect of ii general law, which has operated over so 
extensive an area under precisely similar circumstances, 
afTecting, also, so many different rocks, have exhibited a dis¬ 
location exclusively eccentric. 

That the edges of the southern portions of the fractured 
chalk beds would necessarily be upheaved, there are nume¬ 
rous examples to prove, in formations of wide geological 
distance from liie chalk: but one instance may be quoted 
from that very range of chalk in the Isle of Wight, of which 
the Purbeck Hills are a continuation, and which we give in 
the following section {Jig. 52,), taken from Mr. Webster, 
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Hasting! land. Orocn Chalk. Flattie 

tniul. clay. 

Stethn acrots Sandaum Jiapt Wi%kt. 

It Sandnwn Bay. £, Culver Cliff! 3, Bembridge Down. 4, White Cliff Bay. 

where the edges of the beds above the plastic clay are seen 
turned up, exactly as the curved chalk beds are in the case 
before us. 

The dislocation and fissures in Purbeck, on both sides of 
the chalk, conform to the general law, and mutuallyillustrate 
i t and the joints and faults at Ballard Down. Thus, the 
deep fissure in the Purbeck beds, leading to Tilly Whim, if 
prolonged, passes through the crack in the chalk at Corfe 
Castle; perpendicular to which line is the junction of Durl- 
stone Head, Peveril Point, Ballard Head, Old Harry, and 
the Chine at Bourne Mouth, on the Hampshire side of Poole. 

Thus, again, the deep fissure which leads from Renscombe 
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Bottom to Chapman*$ Pool, on the ^est side of St, Adhelm's 
Head, if prolonged, passes tlirough the separation of the 
chalk at Three-forked Down, between Swunwich and Stud- 
land ; through n corresponding crack in the plastic clay at 
Studiand, and striking the Hampshire coast or Boscombe 
Chine, north of Bourne Mouth. Tiiese two lines are the 
parallels of nearly all the drainage channels in the adjacent 
country: the general direction of Poole and Christchurch 
harbours, the rivers Stour and Piddle, and the brooks that 
enter the sea at Bourne Mouth and Boscombe Mouth, being 
in the first direction; whilst the transverse borders of the 
bays, &c., in the harbours, and the intersections of lines con¬ 
necting the headlands between Purbeck and Southampton 
Water take the latter, which is perpendicular to the former. 

It may be observed, that, as the Purbeck ridge is not per¬ 
fectly straight, but curves in its course; so the transverse 
lines must accordingly alter: but it is a strong confirmation 
of the above hypothesis, that the course of the Wiltshire 
Avon IS due nortli and south ; and that llie Vale of Pewsey, 
in which it rises with its tributary streams, lies east and west, 
the river forcing its way through the barrier of chalk, having 
cliffs of upwarcls of 300 ft. along its course, at the foot of 
which it flows. Any one, who shall examine the course of 
this river, will be convinced that its channel is altogether 
indebted to the action of causes which produced a continu- 
ntion of rents in the chalk, through which it has now formed 
a deep and excavated bed; and it is scarcely to be doubted 
that these rents were formed at the lime when the Purbeck 
portion of the chalk was iipheaved from east to west.f 

The exact conformation of the surfaces of the vast planes 
that compose the solid mass of the country can only arise 
from one general impression; and that impression was given, 
unquestionably, by the manner in which the clevatory force 
acted in coming to liglit towards the south, as it would do, 
Supposing it acted in a line from west to east, producing syn¬ 
chronous phenomena in directions exactly transverse to the 
different directions of the respective portions of the elevated 
Purbeck range. 

Stanley Greett^ Poole, April 2G. 1837. 

• The dip of the chalk in the north of the vale of Pewsey is 45® to the 

south. 

f Between its ri^e and Old Sarum there are on the Avon twenty-five 
high cliffs. The distance is not so many miles. 
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Art* IV. Additional Remarks upon the proposed Genus Cypra^ 
cassis^ By Samuel Stutchbury, Esq., A.L.S., Curator of the 
Bristol Institution. 

My attention having been called to some observations by 
Mr. G. B. Sowerby, and another correspondent, upon mv 
proposed new genus Cypraectissis, described in the Fourth 
Wumber of the New Series of your Journal, p. 214., I am 
induced to offer a few additional remarks upon the subject, 
especially as I have been so fortunate as to receive from Bar- 
badoes, during the last week, two specimens of CypraRcassis 
testiculiis, with their animals. 

Animal unisexual. Head distinct, with two conical tcntacula. 
Mantle membranous, extending the whole length of the ventral 
disk; free upon the sides, but terminating in a fold, which lines 
the recurved canal of the shell. 

Ventral disk, or foot, thick, fleshy, crenated upon the edges, 
having a longitudinal sulcus, by which it is enabled to fold 
itself, upon withdrawing into the shell. No trace of an 

When separating Cyprapcassis from Cassis, I did not wish 
it to be understood that 1 considered the genus Cassis to be 
then perfect, for 1 am inclined to think that farther division 
might with great propriety be made, removing from it such 
species as C. ringens and pomum; also dividing those species 
with the wide mouth, and having occasional varices at inde¬ 
terminate distances, such as C. glauca, granulosa, vibex, &c., 
and elevating them into genera or subgenera, for the sake of 
convenience,* being satisfied that such subdivisions tend ma¬ 
terially to assist the student in the more ready determination 
of the subject under his investigation. 

Taking C. madagascari6nsis, tuberosa, corndlta, flammea, 
&c., as typical of the genus Cassis, they may be distinguished 
from all others by the following characters: — 

Shell triangular, completing the mouth, or 'basal face, at 
every two thirds of a revolution of the whorl, each additional 
portion being completed without absorption or removal of the 
internal protruding parts, such as the toothed outer or colu¬ 
mella lips; having an epidermis and a horny operculum. 

The varices, which Mr. G. B. Sowerby mentions as oc¬ 
curring in certain examples of C. testiculus which have come 
under his observation, I have also been enabled to trace; and, 
if we mean the same, they are evidently merely a thickening 
of the edge, produced by a temporary cessation of the growth 
of the shell, most probably occasioned a change in the 
condition of the animal, such as a deprivation of proper food. 
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&c.; and if this condition continues, then it is that the animal 
completes its mouth, ffiving to us those dwarf specimens so 
common in cabinets. Upon cutting into several snells in this 
state, there is no appearance of teeth, or even a raised ridge 
upon the interior, while in the true Ciissides each separate 
period of its growth is as well determined by the teeth of the 
outer lip, and the plicae of the columella, as is the outer basal 
face. 

In examining very numerous specimens, in their natural 
state, of C. ruia and C. testiciilus, 1 have not found the 
slightest trace of epidermis ; and, indeed, to the want of this 
protecting covering may be attributed the commonly eroded 
state of the upper portion, or dorsum, of the shell in old 
specimens. 

Whether it Is the mantle or the foot which deposits the 
thickened outer and columella lips, I shall not attempt to 
determine, but merely state that the animal has a mantle 
apparently as capable of secreting and depositing shelly matter 
as that of any other mollusc. 

With respect to the operculum, I do not conceive that any 
naturalist will dispute the fact, that the presence or absence 
of this appendage to tlie animal is sufficient to ground a dis¬ 
tinction beyond that of species only; therefore, if wc are, for 
convenience’ sake, to have the arbitrary divisions of subgenera, 
genera, &c., surely it will be conceded in this case. 

From general resemblance, 1 was induced to claim C. co- 
arctata among others, as species of this genus. Now, the 
question remains as to whether Mr. Cuming may not by ac¬ 
cident have applied the operculum of some other animal to 
C.coarctdta, since it is clear that C. testiculus has not an oper¬ 
culum ; and, from the close approximation in form of these 
two species, it is difficult to reconcile so close an affinity, with¬ 
out expressing some doubt as to whether it is not possible 
that such a mistake might have occurred. 

With regard to the young state of C. rdfa, I have not 
been so fortunate as to meet with specimens exhibiting the 
conditions which Mr. Sowerby points out. I certainly never 
have seen an instance in which the outer dip was completed 
so far as to have a row of strong teeth, and an increase of the 
volutions subsequently to have taken place. The figure given 
by Mr. Sowerby, I imagine to be an animal just arrived at 
that period of its growth when it would have completed its 

• Mr. Sowerby is correct in stating that I was misled by Kiener in 
ouoting Valenciennes for C. coarct&ta. I now recollect perreedy that a 
description of this species did appear in the TankervUk Cetahguc. 

M M 4 
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fihelli and that no further increase in the number of volutions 
would have taken place. 

The Cassidm^a might be divided^ I think, with considerable 
pix^riety and convenience, in a manner approaching the fol¬ 
lowing; and of such division we have the exanmle given to 
us in the number for the present month, by Mr. Gray, of the 
family Miictradae. 

Genus 1. Ca'sbis, exemplified by C. madagascaricnsis, C. tuberusa.C. 
flimmea, C corniita, &c. 

5. — , exemplified by C. glaiica, pliciiria, ar^la, &c. 

3. •— , exemplified by C. Hngens and p6mum. 

4. Cassida'ria. 

fi. Oni'scia. 

6. Cvprjkoa'ssis. 

From the characters given of the animal and shell, it will 
be found that Cyprmcassis belongs to Blainville’s third family 

S Angyostdmata), while C&ssis would remain in the second 
amny (Entomostdmata). 

Fig, 58. exhibits two views of an animal of C. tcsticulus 
in a contracted state, occasioned by the strong spirit in which 
it had been preserved. 



In closing these remarks, I would merely observe that I 
have endeavoured to meet Mr. Sowerby’s objections in the 
way that I think will best serve the science we are prosecuting, 
that object being my only motive in making public my opi¬ 
nions upon this subject: and, with these feelings, I cannot 
help expressing my regret that Mr. Sowerby should have 
written in a style that I cannot help thinking is not quite con¬ 
sonant with similar views. 

Brisiolf July 25. 1887* 

Since writing the above, 1 have received the Eighth Num¬ 
ber of the Magazine qf Natural History^ in which I find 
some additional remarks by Mr. G. B. Sowerby. 
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With respect to the name, if I am wrong in having dropped 
the final vowel of Cypraj'a, I can only say, that, if the genus 
is adopted by Mr. Sowerby (which I flatter myself will be 
the case, he (having good classical reasons for the same) 
will, of course, restore the vowel. 

In again referring to the ? varices of C. riifa, 1 do not see 
any reason to modify the observations I have already made. 

Of C. coarctata 1 have not had an opportunity ot seeing a 
specimen during the last five years, or, indeed of any other spe¬ 
cies, except C. rdfa and testiculus; therefore my opportunities 
of studying their affinities, compart with my London friends^, 
are very limited. 

I am pleased to acknowledge I did not conceive that per¬ 
sonal feeling could at nil have influenced Mr. Sowerby’s 
observations: it was the general spirit of the article which 
appeared to me as not being written in the dispassionate 
manner such subjects demand. This view seems to mive been 
taken by at least two other persons. Whether the genus is es¬ 
tablished or not, to me is of very little consequence; my pur¬ 
pose is completely answered in having called the attention of 
a naturalist to the subject who has done so much for the 
science, and to whose opinions we are bound to pay every 
attention. 

August 5. 1837. 

[In the extaasive collection of shells exhibited at the British Museuin, 
some speciineas of Cyprasc^ssis may be seen having varices so strongly 
marked that their non-existence cannot certainly be given as a character of 
Mr. Stutchbui^’a proposed genus. We feci sure, however, that, even if there 
should not ultnaaiely appear sufficient ground for the separation from the 
rest of the Cdsshfes of tnosc species enumerated by Mr. Stutchbnry, every 
one interested In the sdentinc study of conchology will feel indebted to 
him for having raised a discussion upon the subject. — Ed.] 


V. Misedianeous Zoological Notices. By J. B. Harvev, 
Eaq., Corresponding Member of the Zoological Society, &c. 

Sfxa, As il is the duty of all students in Natural History 
to'make, kiiown every fact which they may, by accident or 
otherwise, be fortunate enough to discover, I have ventured 
to send you a few observations, which, I hope, wHl not prove 
either unacceptable to yourself, or devoid of interest to some 
of your readers. Being at a great distance from any scientific 
library, I am, of course, but imperfectly acquainted with 
modern discoveries; I will thank you, therefore, to make any 
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corrections or omissions in the present communication that 
you think proper. I am, &c. J. B. Harvey. 

Teignmoutk^ Aug. 1. 18S7. 


During the last four years, I have constantly kept a variety 
of zoophytes alive in china basins filled with sea-water, 
and placra in a room with a southern aspect In one lar^e 
basin I have had several Actinia* for nearly six months, it 
is very interesting to observe their powers of contraction and 
expansion. I have one large one (which is usually about 
2 in. in diameter, and 1 in. in height), which can elongate 
itself nearly 6 in., and spread out its circle of feelers on the 
top. It can contract or expand its circumference and height 
into a variety of shapes and sizes. Sometimes its membra¬ 
nous stomach is expanded, and thrown over the whole body, 
(being turned inside out,) giving it the appearance of a 
hydatid; at others, its feelers are beautifully radiated, like a 
star, or like the petals of a flower, and cover a circle of 6 or 
7 inches in diameter. It is during the night that the actions of 
these zoophytes are best seen : this 1 have also very frequently 
observed in the Madr6pora Caryophillia, a large specimen of 
which I have kept alive nearly five years. The other day, 
while I was turning over the feelers of one of the Actiniae, I 
observed a small red substance, about the size of a pin’s head, 
drop from the mouth: this, on examination, I found to be a 
young polypus, perfectly formed. 1 have, since that time, 
had seven others produced, but from different specimens; 
which I intend, if possible, to keep alive, in order to examine 
them from time to time, to ascertain their growth, &c. The 
only difference between them and the parent specimens con¬ 
sisted in the number of feelers, and in their size. Sonie of 


the young ones had 12, others 8, and two only f>, feelers: 
they apjxjared extremely simple in their formation. 54.) 
This mode of production agrees with Cu- 54 

vier’s description. He states that the . i. 

young are hatched in the ovaries, and 
ejected from the mouth perfectly formed. 

It is rather singular that these polypi, whose voluntary powers 
appear limited to contraction and expansion, should be able 
to distinguish between a small animal of their own species, 
and a fly, a barnacle, a limpet, or a portion of an oyster: 
the first it ejects from the mouth, the latter are instantly 
seized and devoured. The animal of the Madr^pora Cary- 
ophlllia Smith is an Actinia in every respect; its outer 
covering, instead of being a thick coat of skin, is formed 


* Caryophillia Smlthii, Zool. Journal, yo\. in, p. 486. plate 13, 
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by the inner walls of the coraL The motions of the Cary- 
ophillia are more active than those of the generality of Polypi- 
fera. My specimen has increased in size considerably during 
the five years that I have kept it* I feed it, every month or 
sO| with a piece of oyster about the size of a pea* It seizes 
the food with its feelers, and, after a short time, envelopes it 
in its stomach. It continues in this state for two or three 
days, when the indigestible matter is evacuated, and the animal 
reassumes its usual size and appearance. This coral is found 
in Teignmouth Bay, and in the neighbourhood of Torquay* 
It is rather rare. I have sketched a hasty diagram of the 
natural size of my specimens. Fig. 5.5. the coral; 5, the 



animal expanded, showing its double set of feelers on the 
circumference. This is the appearance it presents, os seen by 
night, three or four days after having been fed. On the coral, 
at Cf is seen a specimen of PyrgiNma anglicum Leach^ 
which is never, as far as 1 am aware, found, unless attached 
to this coral. At all events, it has not been found in our 
neighbourhood, unless accompanying the Caryophillia. I 
have had many specimens of them : the coral I have often 
seen without the Pyrgoma, but the latter never without being 
attached to the coral. I have sent specimens to the Zoological 
Society. 

I have lately examined several live specimens of Alcyo- 
nium digitiktum Lintu ; and, as its structure can be but im¬ 
perfectly understood by Ellis’s plate and description, I have 
endeavoured to amend them. 


The substance or mass of this polypifer is marked through¬ 
out in pentangular divisions, in the centre pf each.of which is 
50 the cell of the animal. This cell is octangular, 

« or rather an octagon, with each side convex. 

Fig. 56* shows a magnified view of the divisions 
and the cells. When the animal is within the 
cell, the above is the exact appearance; but, 
wlien the animal is expanded in search of 
food, its form is found to be very different 
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from any of the other polypes with which I am acquainted. 
From the cell an octangular tube projects, in which the 
animal is seen suspended, as if floating in a medium of greater 
density than itself. This tube is perfectly transparent, and 
the roots, or feet, of the polype are seen suspended from tli^ 
body, but not touching the substance of the AlcyAnium. 
Around the mouth are the eight feelers, answering to tlie 
eight sides of the cell: these feelers the animal has the power 
of elongating or contracting at pleasure. I have ventured to 
descrit^ the animal in its expanded state by the accompanying 
diagrams {Jig. 57.): the dark lines are the polypes, as seen 
through the wall of the transparent tube. 



o, The cell negnlflcd. b, The polype expanded and floating in iU membranous lube. c> The 
aniimil w it appears In the tube, showing only a side view. (There are eight fbet. as well as 
eight fbolers: only three leen.) The animal with its feulers ex|»anded. c, Front view 

or the animal. /, Ditto with the iwlers at th(^r utmost elongation. g, A representation 
of the Alcy^lum, m scon alive, and of iu natural sisc. 

I am pretty nearly convinced that this Alcyolnium is found 
among the beautiful fossil zoopliytes occasionaly met with 
in the transition lime series of our neighbourhood; and, if I 
mistake not, there are two, if not three, specimens of it in 
the Table of Fossil Corals, which I exhibited at the Zoo¬ 
logical Society a short time since.^ 

I remember, about two years ago, seeing a description, in 
Loudon’s Magazine, of Ophiura bracteuta and O. negl^cta; 
the former was considered a fine specimen at in. in 
diameter, if I recollect rightly; and they were found in Scot¬ 
land. I have several of O. brncteAta, 6 in. and 7 in. in dia¬ 
meter ; and of O. neglecta (1 believe I have sent a specimen). 
1 have one specimen 10 in. across, and many 8 in. I 
merely mention this fact, to show the mildness of the climate 
in the south of Devon, if temperature has any influence 
over their growth* It is certainly a remarkable fact, that the 
marine productions of Devonshire are noted and prized for 
their perfection or their size. 

In the autumn of 18S5, my friend Mr. H. Olossop sent to 
* This beautiful table is now in the Adelaide Street Gallery.— Ed, 
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your Magazine * a description of the opercula of the S6r« 

S ula triquetra and S<SrpuIa vermicularis, which Dr. Turton 
ad named as Patella tric6rnis and Patella extinct^rum,’* 
supposing them to be individuals of the Patella family. At 
that timCi neither Mr. Glossop nor myself hod examined a 
sufficient number of specimens to be certain to which of the 
S^rpulse each operculum belonged; for the shells are so very 
brittle, as well as minute, that it is with great difficulty they 
can be taken out uninjured. I have lately nad an opportunity 
of examining about 200 specimens of both species or S^rpula 
(for they are always found together); and I am satisfied that 
both opercula belong indiscriminately to either Serpula. 1 
have taken them from each repeatecfly. I have also ascer¬ 
tained that the extinctorum and tricorne, as Turton called 
them from their shape, are only diiferent states of the same 
operculum. I have sent several specimens to the Zoological 
i^ciety, where they can be examined; I have also a number 
left, which show distinctly the intermediate state between a 
com}dete extinguisher, or cone, and a tricorn, or three-horned, 
operculum. 1 am of opinion that the cone shape is the first 
formed, for I have several cones with one horn, and others 
with two upon them. The three-horned operculum is also a 
cone: but it would appear that, when the three horns are 
completed, the cone is lessened in height by absorption, and 
increased in span at the base. The accompanying diagram 
ifg* 58.) will explain my description. 

^ ^ M ^ ^ ^ 

a d c d e r / 

a, Ott^rculum exUnctftrum; A. ditto with one born: found on Sdrpubi tnquetm luid Sdmle 
veriniculdrii. & Operculum with two borna. d. Ditto with throe bomi. 0 ^ 0 , OpArcu- 
lum trlodme A Oi>C*roulii of their neturitl tise. 


Aut. VI. Some Remarks on the Plumage of Birds. 

By Edward Blyth, Esq. 

Dll. Moore states (p. 961.) of the common guillemot, that 
** Temminck considers that the lesser guillemot is the same 
in winter dnsss ; but, in thnt case,” he adds, it is difficult' 
to Recount for the occasional appearance of the bird in its 
sunimer plumage at that season.” Montagu speaks of one 
shot in Devon, in January; and 1 have a spedmen, killed'. 
February 80. 1830. It may be the young, which abounds 

* See Meg. Nat. Hist., vol. viii. p. 681. — £d. 
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here in winter: and again, he observea of the razoMiilled 
auk, that in Devonshire it is often obtained, though more 
rarely in the adult plumage; yet,’' he continues, I pos¬ 
sess one killed in February.” 

As these remarks are calculated to revive a controversy 
which has long been set at rest by an appeal to facts, I beg 
to submit the following detail of the seasonal and progressive 
changes to which these birds are subject, which, 1 trust, will 
satisfactorily remove whatever doubts may at present be 
entertained on the subject. When first excluded, they are 
clad in a downy covering, which, in its tints and markings, 
resembles that of the adult bird in summer nspectof plumage 
the young razor-billed auk having even the singular wliite 
line from the bill to the eye, which is noticeable in the 
parent birds, but which gradually disappears previously to 
the shedding of its down : the latter is re|)laced by feathers of 
most delicately soft texture, the tints of which resemble those 
of the adults in winter; this second plumage being only re¬ 
tained for a few weeks, when the young birds undergo a com¬ 
plete moult (including the primaries), and acquire the fully 
adult garb, of much finer texture than the last, but resembling 
it in colour. They thus continue till very early in the fol¬ 
lowing year, when the older birds, some time before their 
progeny, have the plumage of the cheeks and throat at first 
but slightly tipped with brownish black, which gradually in¬ 
creases, spreading backwards over each feather, till it pervades 
the whole; at which time the bird appears in its complete 
summer livery, having undergone no vernal change of 
feathers; the white line, also, from the bill to the eye, con¬ 
temporaneously making its appearance in the razor-billed 
auks, of which species the altered portion of the cheeks and 
throat continue of a much browner black than the other dark 
parts of the plumage. A guillemot which I obtained in the 
first week of the present month (July) had already com¬ 
menced its annual moult, exhibiting many growing white 
feathers on the cheeks and throat. 

It may be remarked, that it would be quite as well for 
naturalists to distinguish betwixt birds that merely undergo 
an alteration of colour in the same feather, from those which 
renew their plumage twice in the year, by confining the ex¬ 
pressions summer and winter jalumage to the latter, modifying 
these, in the former instance, bytinterposing the word aspect; 
a plan which I have followed in the course of a work in which 

* In the case of the puffin, however, which undergoes no seasonal 
changes, this first covering is sooty black. 
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I am now engaged, wherein the changes to which our Britkb 
birds are subject are described in detail. 

I append a few additional obsenrations, chiefly with a view 
to elicit exceptive cases, should they happen to have occurred 
to any reader. 

Mr. Selb^, in bis British Ornithology^ positively affirms 
that the snipes and woodcocks undergo a double moult, 
though without altering their general appearance to any ex¬ 
tent. Of great numbers of these birds, however, which I 
have examined during the spring months, up to the time of 
breeding, I could never discern the slightest trace of a change 
of feather. The present season, I examined seven recent 
specimens of Sc61opax major, obtained in Holland, about the 
third week in May, and of which the females would certainly 
have laid in a few days; but which differed in no particular 
from others killed in October last, and, on minutest inspection, 
corroborated my observations on the other species. 

In the green hawks, and other Totani, which alter their 
colours to a certain extent at the approach of the breeding 
season, I have hitherto failed to detect any appearance of a 
vernal moult; but, in the little ring plovers, which Temminck 
confidently asserts to renew their feathers in autumn only, 

I have found that this applies chiefly, or wholly, to the 
younger birds; as many (perhaps all) of the older individuals 
moult to a variable extent in spring. 

On a former occasion, I asserted that the amount of con¬ 
stitutional vigour exercises a great influence in determining 
the extent to which various double-moulting species renew 
their feathers in spring; and, continuing those researches 
which led to that conclusion, it soon became evident that the 
degree of vigour, in its turn, depended principally upon age. 
Thus, in the ruffs (a species, bv the way, in which the re¬ 
tained old feathers undergo no change of colour), the younger 
specimens put forth but a few new feathers on the upper 
parts in spring; and it is only in birds of apparently several 

{ ears old that the vernal change is anything like complete, 
t is not generally known, that old females of this species 
develope some appearance of the ruff; produdog glossy 
purplish feathers on the sides of the neck, to a greater or less 
extent, which are considerably longer than the wing in winter 
plumage: such females do not vary in any remarkable degree, 
and have usually the new plumage on the upper parts black, 
with a fine purple gloss, each feather beautifully margined 
with light brown. 

In s^ition to the instances mentioned at p« 802. of prolific 
female birds assuming the masculine livery, I can now record 
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OM of a commom litineti with the crown and breast bright 
red, the neck ash colour, and wings and tail more broadly 
edged with white, which proved to be a fertile female on dis¬ 
section, containing eggs considerably advanced. This is not 
unusual in the little redpole, or rose linnet; though in neither 
case, so far as I have hitherto seen, do such females equal an 
old cock bird in brilliancy; which is the reason the fact has 
been hitherto overlooked, as dull-looking specimens are 
rarely thought worthy of preservation; besides which, few 
observers would have deemed it necessary to look to the sex 
of a red-breasted linnet, concluding, from this circumstance 
alone, that the bird was a male. Even the case now recorded 
was quite accidentally discovered; the specimen, which had 
been caged several weeks, having been opened merely to as¬ 
certain tne cause of its death. 1 believe that the male linnets 
require two years at least, if not more to attain their summer 
aspect in full perfection. 

Of fifty-eight specimens of the purre, killed during the last 
week in May, and examined together, the bill was found to 
vary from less than an inch to more than an inch and a half; a 
corresponding variance being noticeable in the god wit genus, 
some of which have the bill longer by upwards of a half than 
others. This difference, in the same sex, depends princi¬ 
pally (os it is well known) upon age; a fact which has been of 
assistance towards ascertaining that it is the older birds 
which chiefly renew their feathers in spring; but it always 
attains a greater len^h in the female sex, which (as it is equaliv 
well known), with one exception of the polygaitious ruff^ 
is, in all this tribe of birds, of superior magnitude to the male. 
With regard to the plumage of these purres, I found that ten 
exhibited no appearance of black upon the throat; but that 
all, one old female excepted, had the upper parts more or less 
reddened. A second specimen, evidendy one of a late hatch 
of the preceding year, had but a very few red feathers, which 
were being acquired by moulting. In the rest, new feathers 
were every where mingled with tinged old ones'! four had very 
little blacK on the lower parts; and not one of the whole 
number was absolutely perfect, presenting various interme^ 
diate staMs. A female, obtained in the market during the 
first week in July, which, from the denuded state of its under 
parts, had evidently been incubating, exhibited but very hi- 
complete summer livery. 

Of two specimens or Squatarbla cin^ea, killed also during^ 
the last week in May, when others of the same species baa* 
assumed their fbll summer appearance (which is omatned, as 
in the golden plover, both by moulting and change of colour, 
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but prinotpally the former), one presented not the slightest 
indication of black on the breast, the other only a few traces 
in the old feathers, those of the back having been much worn 
at their edges. The godwits, unless very old birds, rarely, if 
ever^ change more than a moiety of their upper plumage in 
spring; and, in these birds, the retained old feathers of those 
parts always appear much worn at their edges, and do not 
assume the rufous colouring of such as are then put forth# 
I have seen as many as three specimens, of the bar-tailed 
species, all of which (judging from their size' and length of 
bill) were apparently old females, which, very late iu spring, 
when others of their kind bad completed their vernal de-r 
velopement of new feathers, exhibited no symptom of change; 
these I suspect to have been barren birds, or, perhaps, only 
temporarily incimable of producing; but the only recent 
example which 1 have seen during the present season was 
not in a fit condition to examine. 

It is remarkable, that almost every genus of the smaller 
grallatons presents peculiarities in its seasonal changes, which 
will be amply descrilied in the work to which I have before 
referred. — JWy 10. 1837. 


Art. VII. Description of the Membranes o/' the Uterine Fcelus qf 
the Kangaroo. 6y R. Owen, £sq., F.ll.S., &c. Communicated 
by the Author. 

Ik a paper read before the Royal Society in January, 1834, 
I described the foetus and membranes of a kangaroo (M&cro- 
pus major), at apparently the middle period of uterine g^- 
tation, which in that animal lasts thirty-eight days. The 
membranes consisted of an amnios; a very large vitelline sac, 
rendered highly vascular by ramifications of onmbalo-mesen- 
teric vessels ; and a thin unvoscular chorion. There was no 
placeDta, nor any adhesion between the exterior membrane of 
the &etu8 and the internal surface of the mother, by the op- 
position and interlacement of villi, or vessels, as in those 
M^mal^a in which the placenta is replaced by a uniform 
villous and vascular chorion; the condition of the foetus was, 
in short, such as obtains in the viper and other ovo^viviparous 
reptiles; save that, at the period of rievelopeineut at which the 
foetus in. question hadi arrived, there was no trace of the ex¬ 
istence of an allantois. In order to ascertain whetl^r an 
allantois was developed at a subsequent period of uterine 
gestaliou, I dissected very young mammary fetuses of different 
imursnptal animals, as the Kangaroo, Phalangista, and Peta6- 
rus ; and,^ finding in them the remains of a urachus, and um- 

VOL. L—.No. 9. N. S. NN 
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bilical vessels) 1 did not hesitate to conclude that an allantois 
was developed at a more advanced stage of the developement 
of the embryo. 

I took occasion to observe, that, as the growth of the fcBtus 
advanced, the circulating fluids became necessarily more 
charged with decomposed particles of the organised substance ; 
and that, although tlie extended surface of minutely subdi¬ 
vided blood-vessels afforded by the vitelline sac might serve 
both for respiration and nutrition at the earliest stages of de¬ 
velopement, yet that, a late period, an accessory apparatus to 
that end apj^ared to be necessary, as the embryo acquired 
additional bulk and parts. In fact, in all the Reptilia in which 
the respiratory function of the foetus is not performed by the 
extension of vascular filaments from the sides of the neck, 
an allantois, or coecal process, organised by umbilical or hy¬ 
pogastric vessels, is produced from the terminal portion of 
the intestinal tube. The period of the developement of this 
accessory respiratory organ, in birds, is immediately subs(»- 
quent to the budding forth of the locomotive extremities. In 
the placental Mammalia, where the vitelline sac and viiellus 
are relatively smaller, the allantois makes its appearance 
much earlier, but is developed in different proportions in the 
different orders. It is subservient, in all the placental Mam- 
m^ia, to one important function, viz. the transference to the 
exterior enveloping membrane, or chorion, of the hypogastric 
or umbilical arteries; and in these Mammalia the umbilical 
vessels coextended with the allantoic coccum seek a more 
intimate contact with the vascular surface of the womb, and 
proceed to organise the chorion, shooting out into villi, either 
extended over the whole surface, as in the mare; or disposed 
in circumscribed tufts, as in Rumindntia; or limited to one 
place, and forming a single placenta, as in the human subject, 
and in all unguiculate Mammalia. 

In the bird and reptile, the umbilical vessels are limited to the 
allantois, and do not extend beyond that membrane to the cho¬ 
rion ; allantois, therefore, in these plays a primary part in the re¬ 
spiration of the feetus. In the placental Mamm&lia, on the other 
hand, its ofEce as a temporary respiratory organ is secondary, 
but it is essential as a means of transference of the umbilical 
vessels to the chorion ; it therefore preexists to the placenta, 
and without it the placenta could not be formed; for, if we 
consider that the embryo is formed within the bag of the 
chorion, and originally free from any connexion with that 
membrane, there must of necessity be some support for the 


♦ Pub. Phil. Trans., 1834, p. 342. 
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umbilical vessels durinff their passage to the chorion: but 
we know of no other than the allantois, or urinary bladder, 
and urachus, os its remains are termed. The existence of a 
placenta, in mv mind, necessarily therefore infers the preexist¬ 
ence of an allantois; but the reverse of the proposition does 
not therefore hold good. We see in birds, and scaled reptiles, 
that the allantois itself performs the functions of the placenta, 
or vascular chorion ; and the question to be resolved, relatively 
to the kangaroo, and other Marsupi^ta was, whether the al¬ 
lantois being developed, it would serve as a medium for the 
organisation of the chorion, or remains, as in the oviparous 
Vertebrkta, an independent vascular bag, or ccecum. 

The examination of a uterine foetus of a kangaroo, kindly 
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placed at my disposal by Dr, Shearman, has contributed to 
resolve tliat question.'* This foetus {fg. 59.) was farther ad¬ 
vanced than the one which I previously described. The objects 
on the hinder extremities were distinctly formed. The umbilical 
chord extended nearly three lines from the abdominal surface 
of the foetus; the amnios was reflected from this point, to form 
the usual immediately investing tunic of the foetus; and, be- 

i rond the point of reflection, the chord divided into a very 
arge superior vascular sac, organised by the oniphalo-me- 
senteric vessels, corresponding in all respects with the vitelline 
sac described and figured in my first paper; but below the 
neck of this sac there extended a second pyriform sac, about 
one sixth the size of the vitelline sac, having numerous rami¬ 
fications of the umbilical vessels, and constituting a true al¬ 
lantois. This sac was suspended freely from the end of the 
umbilical chord : it had no connexion, at any part of its cir¬ 
cumference, with the chorion, and was equally free from attach¬ 
ment to the parietes of the uterus in which the foetus was 
developed. 


Art. VIII. On a netv Genus of Land Shells. By John Edward 
Gray, Esq., F.R.S., &c, 

Zoologists have divided the laud sIicIIh into several genera; hut the 
late Baron F^russac united most of them into a single genus, ns he wished 
to establish as a rule, that all the genera of Molluscans should be alone 
characterised by some ncculiarity in the animal. 

The increased knowledge of the animal has shown that some of the 
species which he referred to the genus H^lix have very different animals 
from the typical kinds; and it is probable that eventually several of the 
genera established before his time (which he attempted to set aside) 
will be found to be true genera, according to his own theory. 

The knowledge of the animal, and the history of several species which 
were unknown at the time he wrote his system, has shown that several of 
the characters which he considered as of generic importence are common 
to other s[>ecies belonging to quite different groups. Tl)us, we now 
know that some Helices (CuricoUa invcrslcolor, Balea Ghemnltzii, and 
some others) are viviparous, as well as the P&rtulm; that the degree of 
developemcnt in the Tower pair of ventricles is varWe in the different 
species of Pupm and Vertigo; and that to separate the latter genus from 
tnc former, on account of the partial obliteration of these organs, has the 
efibet of dividing very nearly allied species. 

. I am inclined to think that these, and numerous similar facts, which 
must be well known to every practical conchologist, show us that we arc 
warranted in establishing genera from any peculiarity in the structure or 


• The preparation from Which Mr. Owen’s drawing for our cut was 
taken, was exmbited by him at the lost Scientific Meeting of the Zoologi¬ 
cal Society, August liSSd, when the facts contained in tne present paper 
were orally communicated. — JSd, 
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farm of a series of shells, as well as on a peculiarity in the animal alone; 
especially when wc consider how very few of the animals of the diflfhrent 
species which we are called upon to arranf;e we, or ever can be, known, 
and also as we constantly find by experience that every peculiarity in 
the form or structure of tlie shell is the indication of some peculiarity in 
the habit or organic structure of the animal which formed it, and warrants 
its separation from the rest of the species of the family. 

The antique lamp, on which Lamarck established his genus Andstoma 
has been long known and valued, on account of its rarity and strange 
form; the animal turning up the last whorl before it completes its 
growth, so that the mouth of the shell is even with the outer surface of 
the spire. A similar form has been lately observed among the fossil 
shells, which, on account of its resemblance to the Cyclostdmatm, by the 
roundness and simplicity of its mouth, M. Deshayes has separated into 
a genus, under the name ot IStrophdstoma. In my paper on the structure 
of shells (PML Trans., 1833), I pointed out that some land shells, as Helix 
contusa, when they arrive at a certain period of their growth, throw their 
whorls out of the regular series, as if the shell had been crushed, pro¬ 
ducing what may be considered as a natural distortion. Having, since 
that time had the opportunity of observing several other species of a 
similar structure, and finding that they all agree in the general form and 
position of their mouth, 1 am induced to consider them as forming a 
peculiar group, fur which I propose the name of Strej>1dxis. They luso 
agree in the shell being generally concontricully striated, except in the 
flattened part of the front of the hinder port of the last whorl, near the 
mouth, which is smooth. One of the species forms, during the dry season, 
a hard, thin, calcareous epiphragma, differing consideraldy in structure from 
any that have hitherto been observed among the HeliciJm ; but they may 
be only u peculiarity of the species, though the epiphragma in this family 
oflen forms a good subsidiary character. 
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Genus Stkbpta^xis n. g. Animal like Helix,? SAe// ovate or obloi^; 
When young, sub-hemispherical, deeply umbilicated, with rapidly enlarging 
whorls. At length the penultimate whorl is bent toward the right and 
dorsal side of the axis, and the umbilicules become compressed, and 
often nearly closed. The moutA lunate; the edge slightly thickened and 
reflexed, and often with a single tooth on the outer side of the inner or 
hinder iip. 

These shells inhabit the tropical parts of AfHca and South America; 
and two of the species of these two distant countries appear to be very 
nearly allied. 
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Nm Genus of Land Shells. 

The aniniBto of these shellfb'JUke the Andstono^ &;c., must remiun satisfied 
with its size, after they have once formed its mouth, as they cannot 
alter it bv rcsibBorption, as many of the Helices do, without removing the 
whole ot the last whorl; for, if a new whorl were added to it, it would en¬ 
tirely alter the form of the shell. 

A, Shelldeprested, oblotig, very oblique. Mouth with a Tooth on the inner Lip, 

Pcriostraca thin^ polished. Umbilicus linear^ closed, 

1. Streptdxis combdides : Helix comboides D'Orhigny Voy. 

Inhabits South America. 

M. Moricand (TYans, Acad, Geneva) describes two varieties; one from 
Brazils, and the other from Bolivia. 

2. Streptdsfis Maugerw {fig, 60. r, d,) Shell oblong, white, thin, trans¬ 
parent polished; the three upper whorls regular, the last and last but one 
vei^ much distorted. 

The young shell (d) is depressed, polished (sometimes with a few 
amall crenulations near the suture). The umbilicus is very large and 
deep, showing the volutions. 

Inhabits Sierra Leone. Mr. Speck, Mrs. Mauger*s, and my cabinet. 

B, Shell rathci' depressed, Subhrmupheric^ tiling rathei' oblique. Inner Lip 

toothless, Pcriostraca thin. Umbilicus'deep, 

3. Streptdxis contusa ; Helix contiisa Fcrnssac^ t. 31. f. 1. ; Opted IVood 
Supp,^ t. 7. f. 29. 

Inhabits Brazils. My cabinet. 

The front of the last whorl smooth, rest of the shell closely concentri¬ 
cally striated. 

C. Shell convex, rather top-shaped. Whorls many, rather obUqw, Urn- 

h 'dicus small, deep. Inner Lip toothless, 

4. Streptdxis dermis; IHlix deformis Firussac, t. 32. f. 1.; Cop, Wood 
Cat, Supp,, t, 7. i, 40. 

Inhabits Brazils. My collection. 

D. Shell ovate, thin. Whorls many, oblipte, UmhUicus linear, closed. 

Inner Lip toothless, very thin, 

5. Streptdjpis ndbiUs, (a, b,) Shell thin, whitish, pellucid. Whorls 6, regu¬ 
larly transversely groov^; the front of the hinder part of the last whorl 
learlv smooth. 

Inhabits Sierra Leone. Mr. Speck, collection of the British Museum, 
Mrs. Maugcr's, and my own. 

The epiphragmo, which exactly closes the mouth, is nearly flat, rather 
convex in front, with minute curved cross lines, forming, two series, curving 
round a subccntral cross Groove, and all arising from the hinder angle of 
the mouth; where it is in&xed, and where there is left a small slit, through 
which the animal doubtless respires. The epinhragma is evidently first 
deposit^ as a thin convex membrane, as is snown by the lines on the 
aurfkce, which are afterwards thickened by an internal shelly coat. 

£. ovate, soUd, Last Whorls slight, oblique, UmbiUcus closed, linear 
Inner Lip thickened, with a Tooth on the outer Side, 

6. Streptdxis f Pagoda t Hdlix Pagoda Ferustac} H^lix concamerkta 
Wood Cat, Supp., f. 21. 

Inhabits Ma^ascar. My collection. 

This last species appears to be intermediate between this genus and the 
genus Ofbbus of De Montfort, of which Brildmus Lionetteknus is the 
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type. In this shell, which offers another instance of irregularity in the 
ensposition of the lust whorl, instead of the whorl being bent out of the 
axis, the animal, a short time before it is about to complete its shell, 
produces the front of the mouth, and then, after having suddenly enlarged 
the size of the whorl, as suddenly turned round, taking cure to keep it 
attached to the proper part of the penultimate whorl, hall a turn, and tneu 
completes its mouth, thus keeping of the larger whorl on the one before 
it; and the prominences produced by the enlargmcnt of the mouth at 
the last stoppage of the growth giving the shell, and especially the last 
whorls, a depressed, angular, distorted appearance. 

The two new species here described were discovered by Mr. Speck, a 
very industrious collector, who has just returned from Sierra Leone, and 
communicated to me by my intelligent friend Mrs. Mauger of Clapton. 
With them, besides many other marine shells, he brought a specimen of 
Aclmtlna which, as it appears to be new, and offers some peculiarity in its 
structure, 1 shall proceed to describe, under the name of 

Achalhia vlawila^ Shall lanceolate, thin, pellucid, white. Whorh 1J or 
12, rather convex, closely concentrically grooved ; last with a spiral slightly 
raised keel, and smooth in front; the apex club-shaped, with more distant, 
sharp, and elevated ridges. 

Inhabits Sierra Leone. Mr. Speck, collection of the British Museum, 
Mrs. Maugcr's, and my own. 

This species is most allied to my Aclmtlna sulcutu but much larger, and 
very distmet, from the peculiar club-shaped form of the tip. 


Art. IX. Description of a new Submenus, and some Remarks on 
Birds belonging to the Family Lattiadce* By George Robert 
Gray, Esq. 

Genus CIIAUNONO'TUS* G, H. Gray, 

Gen, Char, Rostrum cupite longius, validum, basi latum, apice attenuatum, 
vix dentatum; culmen latum, Imvc, rotundatum, basi lunulata; nares 
nudi, in medio rostro, laterales, iminersi, oblongi; plnmis aperturani 
attingentibus. Aim subrotundatse, breves, remigibus iinil,2da, 3ti& gra- 
duatis, 4ta, dta, Ota submqualibus longioribus. Tarsi rostri longitiidine ; 
digitis Malaconoti sed brevioribus; unguibus brevibus vix curvatis. 
Cauda mediocris, leviter rotundata. 

Chaunono'tus Saih'nii G, R, Gray, Sabine’s Puff-buck. 

C. supra caerulesceuti-nigor; dorsi plumis ffoccosis mollissimis et subtus 
albis. 

Thamndphilus Sabini J, E, Gray^s Zool, Mite,, i. p. 7. 

The total length of this bird is 8 in.; that of the bill, 11 
lines; of the culmen, 10 lines; of the wing, Sin.; of the 
tarsi, 11 lines. 

The two specimens that I have before me were brought, 
some time ago, from Sierra Leone, by Captain Sabine, R. A., 
after whom niy brother named them. As they were unac¬ 
companied with any remarks, I am unable to furnish an ac¬ 
count of their habits ; but the shortness of their toes renders 
it probable that they are more terrestrial in their mode of life 

* swollen; ao/of, back. 
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than the Ci^bla % to which species they bear such a resem* 
btanee} that, at first sij^ti they have been mistaken by several 
Mrs6ns, to whom 1 have shown tjiem, for that species. 
Their larger size, however, as well as the form and size of the 
bfti, at once points out the difference between them and the bird 
described by Le Valllant The principal characters that cfis- 
ttnguish these birds from Malacon6tus are, that the bill is 
broader, and the culmen is also broad, smooth, and rounded, 
which gives them so great an approximation to the species of 
the Australian genus Cr^icticiis of authors, that they might 
be considered an intermediate link between the Malacon^ti 
and that genus. If it were not for these characters, these birds 
would be placed with the Malaconoti; but I think them of 
sufficient importance to form a distinct division. 

The general colour of this species is very like the Cdbla, 
except that it possesses a greater gloss of blue on the back; 
and neither the wing coverts nor the tail feathers are mar¬ 
gined with white. When young, both colours are tinged with 
sepia-brown. 

The dorsal patch of milk-white down is of a most beau¬ 
tiful soft tetture, and in a greater quantity than in the Cdbla. 
This tuft, Mr. Swainson has described f, in the latter species, 
in the fdlowing termsWhen the feathers on the back are 
raised^ as they occasionally are, by the bird itself, they seem 
to f^rm a 8eihK:ircular tufl of the most delicate and beauti- 
fulljfi' Wlute exactly resembling that of the swan, and 

as if diait pii^t of the body were protected by an artificial tippet. 
When in a state of repose, this singular appearance com¬ 
pletely vanishes, and the feathers repose on each other as in 
an ordinary bird.” The purpose of this tuft of down has 
not, 1 believe, been detect^ by ornithologists. 

I find that Mr. Swainson, in his wo^ on the Birds of 
Western .^firica^ bos proposed, with bis usual readiness, to 
alter the name of Ciibla^ by which the bird has been known 
for many years, on account of the word being the native 
name, and, therefore, deemed by him ^ barbaric,” to the 
more, I presume, elegant word, mollissimus^ in reference to the 
softness of the down on the back; which name, however, 
would be more suitable to the one now described, in which 
that character is more fully developed. 

But Mr. Swainson is not aware that the bird of Western 
Africa, which he has described as identical with that of the 


♦ Le VaiJl. Oi». d’Afr,, pi. 7e. 
f Birds of Western Afnca, Nat. Libr., vii. 341. 
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Ca{)6, batf been regarded,for some time,by M. Lichtenstein* 
88 a distinct species, named by him gambensis, and distin- 

G ished by its larger size; by the colour of its wings and 
ck, which are fuscous; that of the scapulars and tergum, 
which are csesious; and the tail, which is without any fringe 
o? white. These characters, as well as the locality, agree 
with Mr. Swainson’s description of his mollissimus ; so that 
the name of gambensis has precedence over Mr. Swainson’s 
newly proposed name. 1 have also a specimen from Zanzi¬ 
bar, which agrees more with the Cubla of Le Vaillant than 
the other, except tliat the bill is nearly the length of the 
head, and the wing coverts are not margined with white, nor 
are the quills or tail feathers so margined. According to the 
specimens from each locality which 1 have examined in the 
British Museum, 1 find the longest quill in the Cvibla is the 
fourth, in gambensis; the third, in affi'nis; the fifth. But the 
best mode of displaying the specific characters is by a synopsis, 
which I will here add. 



MALACONO'TUS Sw. 

Cauda brevis, apice quadrata. — Hapa'i.ophijs f G. R, Oray, 

II. Cu^BLA G, R, Gray, Mas. Supra casrulescenti-niger* subtus fdbus; 
alanuu tectridbus et caudas pi units albom^gtnstis; rostro brevi•-<f^i^* 
vnim, Niger, subtus rufesceoti-albus ; domi plumjs rufe8centi<*plumbei8, 
alis rectricibus tectricibusque fuscescenti-nigns, omnibus aJbomarginatis; 
rostro podlbusque plumbeis, illo albomardnato. 

Mans long. 6 poll. 10 Un. Rosir. 9lin. Al. 3 poll. 6 lin. Cauda, 
apoll, 2 lin. Torsi 1 poll. 

Le Cubla Le VaUU Ois. ii. 80. pi. 79. Lanius Cubla ShawU 
ZooU^ vii. 328. \ Lath, Om, Supp,, p. xx. 

Habitat ad Cap. Bon. 8^. 

H. affi'nis G. R. Gray. Mm. PrSBcedcnti similis, sed rostm oapitiB 
IM^lbndtiidmG; alarum tectricibus concoloribus; caudse plumis remigi* 
^ busqoe levitdr albomaiginatis. 

a Lichtenstdn’s Verzeichniss der Doublettcn des Zooiogiischen 
Museum,' 1823. 

f Hajpahi^woki iopho$, crest. 
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.Long. 6. poll. 6 lin. Rostr. ) 1 iin. Al. 3 poll. 3 lin. Cauda, 2 poll. 
10 Itn. Tarsi 11 poll. 

Habitat in Zanzibari^. 

H. OAMBB^NSis Cr. J2. Gray. Mas. Supra niger, subtus albus; alis caudA- 
qiie fiiBcis; scapularibus et tergo ccesiis f alarum tectricibus remigibusque 
alboBianmatis. Femina. Cinereus, subtus totus rufo^lbus; alis cuu- 
d4que nisco^iiigris; tectricibus remigibusquc rufescenti-albomargiuutig; 
rostro pedibusquc plurabeis, illo albomarmiiato. 

Maris long. 7^ poll. Rostr. 1 poll. AJ. 4 poll. Cauda, 3 poll. 4 lin. 
Tarsi, 13 lin. 

lAnius gamb^nsis Lichl. Vcrz. Doub. Zool, Mus, Berl. 1823, p. 48. 
Malaconotus mollfssinius Sw. £, of J/r., vii. p. 240. pi. 23. 

Habitat in Gambit. 

I cannot end this paper, without expressing my surprise, 
that it has been left for me to show these differences in u 
genus established by Mr. Swninson; ns that indefatigable 
ornithologist is ever eager to prove the specific distinctions 
of such birds, as have hitherto been consideretl identical, but 
which are found in various localities, as is the case with seve¬ 
ral birds in the volume now referred to. 
j4ug. 15. 1837. 


Art. X. Description of a new British Wasp; with an Account 

of its Developement. By W. E. Shuckard, Esq., V. P. Eiit. 

Soc., Librarian to the lioyal Society. 

It very rarely happens that the first record of a new creature 
in the annals of science contains more than merely its technical 
description. I consequently esteem myself happy in being 
able, in this instance, to add some traits of the economy, and a 
particular and consecutive history of the gradual developement 
from the grub to the perfect insect, of the little animal 1 here 
for the first time introduce. My friend Mr. F. Smith, to 
whom I am indebted for the particulars, as well as for speci¬ 
mens of the insect, during a collecting excursion in the 
vicinity of Blackwater, upon the borders of Hampshire, in 
July, 1836, captured the rare Osmia leucomelana Kirhy^ 
which he observed in abundance, and detected entering the 
ends of the dead sticks of tlie common bramble, which it is the 
custom in that part of the country to use in making mud-wall 
enclosures. From his observation, it appears that this insect 
excavates the pith from the stick, and constructs its nests 
within the tube thus formed. It was not until his return to 
London that he ascertained the value of his capture, although 
he was successful enough in the first instance to secure both 
sexes of the bee, and, by this lucky accident, confirmed a 
supposition I had long entertained as to the specific identitv of 
the sexes of this insect, the male of which was not before 
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known, but whioh will be fully described in my forthcoming 
Essay upon the Bees of Great Britain. Upon a subsequent 
visit to the same spot in the beginning of September, be was 
anxious to capture more specimens of the bee, finding it a 
choice acquisition to his own collection, and a desideratum to 
his friends; but, as it was to be expected, he was too late to take 
it; when, fortunately, it occurred to him to secure several of these 
bramble sticks, having first ascertained, by opening some of 
them, that there was a certainty of succeeding in his object 
by finding the tube occupied by the infant grub« It is a 
remarkable fact, that not in one single instance did the insect 
which he bred from these sticks prove to be the much wished 
for bee; but, instead of it, a more desirable acquisition, 
namely, an entirely new species of wasp, of the subgenus 
O'plopus of Wesmael*^, the Epipone Kirby of the British 
catalogues, and congeneric with the V<3spa spinipes Linn. 
It does not appear that he had ever captured the new insect 
at the place, although a most assiduous collector; and the 
answer to the question of how they supplanted the O'smia, if 
ever the O'smia occupied the same sticks, is one to which 
much interest attaches. Is this wasp a parasite ? Reasoning 
from analogy, I should say not; for its congener, the Vcispa 
spinipes, supplies its larva with small caterpillars. But in 
this instance may I safely reason from analogy, as its habits 
of construction are dissimilar to the well-known habits of the 
O. spinipes, which forms a trumpet* shaped projection of the 
agglutinated particles of fine sand upon the vertical face of a 
sand-bank ? Modifications of instinct are of daily observation ; 
and may not the present be an instance of it, and the insect, 
to save labour, having found^these excavated sticks suited to 
its purposes, adopted them for the burrows of its young ? I 
hesitate, however, in taking this view, and consider that we 
have before us the constant and uniform habits of the crea¬ 
ture ; and 1 am strengthened in my opinion by the circum¬ 
stance of the cylindrical cavity of these sticks, occupied by 
the young of this wasp, being invariably used with a coating 
of agglutinated particles of sand. Consequently, if it resorted 
to the sticks, to save the labour of excavating and building, it 
would dispense with this unnecessary task; and this fact idso 
confirms me in my opinion, that the insect is not a parasite 
upon the bee, and that these sticks were never occupied by 
die O^smia. Although not a parasite itself, this wasp appears 
to be infested by one, namely, a new Cr^ptus Grat^, bred 


u Bulletin de I’Aeaddmic Royale des Sciences et Belles Lettres de 
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togielher with U, by Mn Cartis^ from some of the slicks 
that were given to him by my friend Smith. 

To continue the history of the wasp, the sandy lining 
consists of a succession of cells, each shaped somewhat like, 
and of about twice the length of, the percussion cap of a 
fowling-piece, with intervals between them of the eighth of an 
inch. And, that no trait may be lost in this interesting his¬ 
tory, I may here remark, that it was from the external cases 
that the males were produced, and from the internal ones only, 
the females; and, therefore, it is not until the males are de¬ 
veloped that the females can obtain egress. In the present 
state of these cases, after the developement of the insect, they 
appear to be slightly lined with a silky texture, spun, doubt¬ 
lessly, by the larva, when full fed, and prior to its going into 
a lethargic state; which, in this insect, seems to precede, by 
a considerable time, the transformation into the pupa. But, 
that I may not be suspected of misconception, or hazard pro¬ 
ducing it, 1 will give the dates of the successive observations. 
September 2. 18S6, was when the sticks were brought to 
town, and a slice taken from the end of one, to ascertain if 
it were occupied, and the cream-coloured grub was thus ex¬ 
posed to view; and upon this grub, which subsequently 
produced a male insect, the successive observations were 
made. It appeared at the time full fed, and there was no 
appearance of any kind of food laid up with it. It distinctly 
ha^^Jbw'teen segments; it was footless, and lay in this lethargic 
state until April 14. 1837 ; when a change appeared to com¬ 
mence taking place in it, and the two first segments began to 
coalesce together, giving an indication of the head of the 
future insect, upon which the position of the eyes was only 
shown by being slightly darker than the contiguous parts; 
nor was this even perceptible until the two segments had 
completely united, but after which the eyes began gradually 
to project. No further change was detected until May 5., 
when It was observed to be violently struggling with its stiH 
concealed limbs, and, by dint of these exertions, it succeeded 
in freeing itself from its larva exuviss, and at last the binder 
legs were seen pushing it from the body ; but, although thqs 
peeled off like a glove, it still remained attached to the ex¬ 
tremity of the aboomen. All the limbs now presented them¬ 
selves: the legs were drawn up closely to the body, the wings 
and antennce appearing thick and solid; and the whole insect 
was of a beautiful amber colour. On May 24., the eyes 
changed to a red brown, and a few scattered hairs presen^d 
themselves upon the head. On June 7., the whole insect ap¬ 
peared to be getting darker, which gradually increased until 
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Jdne 10., w'hen it had assumed the permanent colouring of 
the imago. It appeared to have been completely exhausted 
by its vrolent exertions on May 5., for it did not again ex¬ 
hibit the least signs of life until June 15.; when it began to 
move its legs slightly, and strove to open its mandibles, also 
slightly moving its palpi, which w^ere protruded from the 
cavity beneath the head. No part of the body appears to 
have been covet^ed with a pellicle, except the antennae, and 
this film now began to shrivel up. So soon as it had aroused 
sufficiently from its lethargy, and its limbs had acquired a 
freer motion, it gradually and occasionally rubbed its tarsi 
togetlier, as a man would rub his hands, and now and then 
drew up its legs, especially the hinder ones, as if stretching. 
When thus fully developed, it freed itself from its cell, 
walked out upon the stick about a couple of inches, stood 
for a second, gave a convulsive shudder, and ejected the me¬ 
conium. It now began to move its anterior legs very briskly; 
combed its antennae, thus freeing them from the shrivels 
pellicle which covered them; opened and closed its wings, but 
seemed in no haste to make use of them; nor has it been 
observed how soon it begins to fly. 

I may here remark tliat Ratzeberg’s observations'*^ arc 
thus confirmed; viz. that the head of the pupa takes the first 
two segments of the larva, and that the larva distinctly con¬ 
sists of fourteen segments. But here, again, as I observed 
in a note attached to the translation of Burmeister, the insect 
examined is a male insect; and 1 have subsequently met with 
no sufficient reason why there should not be a dilFerence 
in the number of segments in the sexes. I will therefore 
now proceed to describe my insect. 

M. Wesmael of Brussels published, in 1833, a monograph 
of the genus Odyn^rus Ijatr,^ which he divided into three 
families, all of which we possess in England. The characters 
of these families, which 1^ has since, in the work cited at the 
commencement of this paper, raised to subgenera, but which 
I consider of full generic value, I need only give briefly 
below, as they will be contained, with a description of all the 
species, in the appendix to my Essay on the Bees of Great 
Biitain ; but I may here remark that the type of the genus 
Odyndrus being tne V^spa roun\ria, which he considers 
the female of the V^spa spSnipes, the generic name of 
Odynerus must be reti^ined for that division hitherto known 
to English entomologists as the MS. genus Epiponef of 

^ Nova Acta, t. xvi. pt. i. p. 144, 

f The genus £p5pono is first named by Latreille in his Hitt, 1.13., 
where, as well as in the last edition of the Regne Anhnaft he instances 
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Kirbyi and, as such, published in the British catalogues; 
and that it must necessarily also supersede Wesmael’s sub¬ 
generic name O'plopus, which I regret, as it is characteristic 
of one sex of the majority of the species hitherto recorded. 
But, in pursuance of the principles I have already avowed 
myself in this Magazine os advocating, I arn constrained to this 
course, which, besides, I consider pregnant with advantage 
to all branches of descriptive and systematic natural history, 
and the only mode of reducing to strict order the existing 
confusion; but to effect this the synonymy must be worked 
out with indefatigable patience, and an unflinching regard to 
priority of nomenclature. In furtherance of this object, my 
view is, that, where no distinct type of a genus is indicated, we 
must absolutely take the first species named, and consider it 
as the type to which the generic name must adhere, howso¬ 
ever much the species classed with it may be subsequently 
separated: and to obtain this, as I have formerly said, it 
would not be convenient to go further back for priority of 
nomenclature than the invention and application of trivial 
names by Linnaeus, which forms so marked an epoch in the 
systematic treatment of natural history. 

The following is a brief characteristic of the three 
groups: — 


I, Vontd Surface of the first Segment of the Abdomen consisting of hU one 

Piece. 


Last joints of the antenn® of I 
the male rolled spirally. 


1. Ouyne'rus Latr. 

Type, V. niuraria ? Latr. 

^ V. spinipes L. 
(Epipone Kirby, Steph., Curt. 
O'phpns Wesin.) 


11. Dorsal Surface of the first Segment of the Abdomen formed of two Pieces^ 
united together by a transverse Surface. 


A. The sides of the posterior' 
face of the metathorax pro¬ 
jecting angularly. The last > 
Joint of the antennae of the 
male forming a hook. 


2. Ancistro'cerus fVesm. 
(OdynSrus Latr., Curt., 8tepb.) 


the VAipa T^tua of Cuvier, Polistes tndrio of Fabricius, as the type. This 
insect aomewhat resembles in habit what is called in the British lists 
l^roenes, but ffom wtiich it essentially differs, in being social in its 
habits; the male, also, is not furnished with a hook at the extremity of its 
antennas, if, widi Latreille, we may consider the Polistes cy^nea Eab. as 
congeneric, but which St. Fargeau does not treat as such in his work on the 
Hyinen6ptera (Suites d Jtujfbn), and who alters the name to Epipona. At 
all events, Kirby’s MS. name must have given way to that ot Odyndrus, 
which 1 have shown in the text to be most correctly applied to the V^pa 
spinipes, and the insect t am about to describe. 
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B. Posterior face of the metatho- 
rux smooth in the centre, and 
rugose laterally. The last 
joints of the antenna; uni¬ 
form in both sexes. 


3. Stsih^orpuus Wesm, 
{Odynerui Latr., Curt., Steph) 


Genus 1. ODYNE'RUS Lair, Shuck, 


(Epi'wne Kirby, Steph., Curt.; C/PLOPUsWeam,) 

Sp. 1. O. spi'nipes Tjatr, 

Vhfia ipinipci Lin., $ Fab., Rosi, Illiger, Oliv., &c. V, murdria $ 
llntr. 8lc, 

Sp. 2, O, L^ViPEs Shuck, n. sp. 

Niger, fluvo varius, gluber, genis inflatis. Mas,^ femoribus intermediis 
inermis. 


Female. Black, shininp^, glabrous, or, viewed under the 
lens, sparingly covered with short grey hair. Head and thorax 
deeply and coarsely punctured. Head, seen from above, 
squarer than in the former species, and the cheeks appearing 
somewhat swollen. A small yellow dot on each side, above, 
behind the eyes, and two yellow spots, which sometimes 
coalesce between the insertion of the antennae. The clypeus 
deeply cniarginate, very convex, less punctured than the rest 
of the head, and with un oblique yellow line on each side, at 
its base. 

The thorax with a small yellow mark on each .side of the 
collar, and another, smaller, beneath the insertion of the wings. 
The tegula; red-testaceous, with "a minute yellow spot behind. 
The wings subhyaline slightly clouded, with a narrow dark 
border at their extremity; the stigma and nervures piceous, 
except the costal, which is testaceous. The legs, with the 
extreme apex of the femora, the tibiae, and tarsi, yellow- 
testaceous. 

The abdomen minutely punctured, with a very narrow 
yellow border to the first five segments; widest on the second, 
especially laterally, where it slightly dilates; and continued, 
but still more slightly, upon the ventral plate; and that of the 
fifth abbreviated on each side. 

The male differs, in having the clypeus (except its extreme 
lateral edges, and the teeth of the emargination, which are 
black), the labrum, the middle of the mandibles, and the scape 
of the antennm beneath, all yellow. Their tenth and eleventh 
joints, and sometimes the entire spiral portion, red, testaceous. 
The yellow on each side of the collar forming a line; a minute 
yellow spot, also, in front of the tegulae; the intermediate and 
posterior coxae in front yellow; and a yellow mark towards 
the apex, beneath, of the intermediate femora; and the colour 
of the tibim and tarsi more inclining to yellow. The sixth 
segment has, also, an abbreviated yellow line; and the yellow 
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border of the third segment is sometimes continued upon the 
ventral ^Ate. 

Ohs. This species differs considerably in habit from the Od. 
spinipes: it is smaller, rather more robust, more shining, less 
pilose; the antennae, in both sexes, considerably slighter; the 
extreme spiral joints, in the male, much less compressed ; the 
bands of the abdomen much narrower; and especially in 
wanting, in that’sex, the teeth to the intermediate femora, 

I may conclude with adding that, of the genus Ancistrocerus 
Wem .9 we have evidently very many species, although Wes- 
mael limits the Belgian ones to four, including, I think incor¬ 
rectly, many of the others, which we also possess, as varieties of 
one or the other of these four. Of the genus Symmorphus fVesm. 
we have three species; viz. O. crassicornis Panz.^ S. Diegans 
Wesm^i and V^^spa bifasciata Lin. This last genus is dis¬ 
tinguished by a more elongate and elegant form, and especially 
by the terminal joint of the antennae of the male being simple. 
Jug. 20. 18S7. 


Art, XI, Observations on the Palm Squirrel (Scitirus palmarum 

qf Authors.) By G, R. Waterhouse, Esq., Curator to the 

Zoological Society of London, Ac. 

Ik the description given by Buffon of the palm squirrel 
{Histoire Naturelle^ tom. x.), two animals are referred to that 
species which are there stated to differ in their colouring. I 
have reason to consider these two animals specifically distinct, 
although I believe they have always been confounded; and 
my object in the following observations is, to show that, 
besides the distinctions mentioned by Buffon, well-marked 
points of difference may be observed, upon a careful exami¬ 
nation, which appear to have escaped the notice of that dis¬ 
tinguished naturalist. 

^e animal which that author describes in detail (that is, 
the first specimen mentioned) I imagine is the young of a 
species of which I have examined some hundreds of skins. 
It may be described as follows:— 

Above, brown, with three (or five *) longitudinal white lines; exteiml 
surface of the limbs greyish; sides of face (below the eye), the chin, 
throat, under parts of body, and inner side of limbs, white; tail having 
the hairs variegated with black, white, and cream-colour. 

The hairs on the head are black at the base, then ochreous, 
and at the point black; the ochreous tint, however, is more 
prevalent, especially on the muzzle, if we except a little lon- 
gitudind ridge of black hairs which runs from the tip of the 

♦ See note ♦, p. 499. 
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iiose backwards. The hairs on the upper parts of the body 
(except those which constitute the white lines) have their 
basal half black, and their apical half rustv**yelIow ; the ex* 
treme points, however, ar^enerally blackish, and some of the 
hairs are totally black. The general tint produced by this 
mixture of colour is deep brown. A slenaer line, which is 
generally of a deep cream colour, runs along the middle of the 
back, and extends from the occiput to the root of the tail: 
parallel to this (leaving an interstice of about four lines in width) 
is another line, which is almost always white; this line com¬ 
mences at the root of the tail, and is continued, along the 
body, as it were through the ear, and over the top of the 
eye. On the outer side this line is bounded by a band which 
is almost black, and which commences on the shoulders, 
(where it is very narrow), and extends almost to the root of 
the tail: in the middle it is about four lines in width, but to¬ 
wards the haunches, as well as at the shoulders, it blends into 
the general gray hue, which covers those parts, and likewise 
the external sicfe of the limbs. The sides of the body (be¬ 
tween the fore and hind legs) are of a pale greyish-yellow 
hue; this tint, however, is separated from the dark bend just 
described by a yellowish white line. The sides of the muzzle, 
and that part of tlie face which is below the eyes, as well as 
all the under parts, are white or approaching more or less to 
cream colour. The hair which covers the upper surface of 
the feet is white, cream-colour, or sometimes grey-white. The 
hairs of the tail are of a dirty pale yellow at the base: this is 
followed in succession by black, pale yellow^, then again black, 
and ultimately white; the two latter colours being more con¬ 
spicuous. The ears are covered internally with short yel¬ 
lowish-white hairs, and externally with minute hairs of the 
same colours as those on the top of the head. 

The above description is drawn up with considerable care, 
in order that I may point out more clearly the distinctions 
between the animal just described, and that which I am about 
to notice. 

The general tint of the upper parts of this latter animal is 
usually rusty red on the head, greyish over the jsboulders, 
black on the middle of the back, and of a rust colour over the 
haunches. The sides of the face are yellowish rust colour; 
the sides of the body, the feet, and the outer side of the for^ 
legs are grey; the outer portion of ^he hind legs is grey, with 
a yellowish, and sometimes rusty, tint; tiie chin, throat, under 
part of body, and the inner side of the limbs are white. The 
rump is of a deep rust-cokmr, and so, likewise, is the under 
side of the tail at the base. A longitudinal white or yellowish 
' VoL. I. — No. 9. N. 8. 0 0 
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line extends from the occiput along the middle of the back 
nearly to the root of the tail; over the shoulders and haunches 
this line, however, is scarcely to be traced, and sometimes is 
(juite obliterated \ parallel to and on each side of this pale 
line is another, which commences a little behind the ear, and 
extends to the root of the tail; over the shoulders it assumes 


a grey cast, and is very indistinct, and on the hinder part of 
the body it is frequently of a deep yellow hue; the interme¬ 
diate portion is generally white; the distance between this and 
the central line is about five lines, and the intermediate space 


is occupied, in some specimens, almost entirely with black 
hairs, and in others the hairs in the same part consist of a 
mixture of yellow, or rust colour, and black. These last 


pale lines are bordered externally by a dark stripe, which is, 
in most cases, totally black, and extends only along the middle 


portion of the body, or the flanks. 

The hairs on the upper side of the tail are most of them 
white at the apex, of a deep rust-colour at their base, then 
annulated with black, rust-colour, and black. The greater 
portion of the hairs on the under side of the tail have their 
basal half rusty red, the apical portion white, with an inter¬ 
mediate black space. The ears are covered externally and 
internally with minute yellow and black hairs. 

I have before stated that Bufibn, in his article on the palm 


squirrel, describes two animals. The former of my descrip¬ 
tions, I imagine, refers to the same species as that which be first 
notices, and the latter to that which he afterwards mentions. 


My reasons for so believing are, that in his second descrip¬ 
tion Buffon partlcularlv notices the rust-like tint in describing 
the hairs of the tail, whereas in describing the first individual 
he says that each hair of the tail is black near the root, then 
gr^, and at the point, black. 

The animal first described by me agrees well with his de¬ 
scription, except that I find that the hairs of the tail are 
all tipped with white; and I imagine that this difference may 
be accounted for by the age of the specimens, Buffon having 
expressly stated that bis was a young anjmal; and this is con¬ 
firmed by the dimensions he gives, which would appear to be 
those of an individual not more than half grown. 

Now, independently of the proportions, which will be seen 
to differ considerably, the animal described last in this paper 
differs from the first in having the scrotum and anal r^ion, 
and the whole of the central portion of the tail, beneath, red; 
in having the sides of the face and muzzle beUrm the eye, as 
well as ^ve, of a rusty yellow tint; and in having only tbix^ 
longitudinal white stripes on the body, whereas die animal 
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first described may be said to have five. The sides of the 
body are of a deeper hue, and the feet are of a deep grey, 
consisting of a mixture of black and white hairs. 

There are other points of difference in the colouring, but 
they are of minor importance. 1 may mention that, generally 
speaking, this animal is of a deeper hue; often, if not generally, 
l^ing quite black on the back between the striae, ft is cer-* 
tainly more subject than the first to variations in colour. 

Should these two animals be considered as distinct species 
by the generality of naturalists, I would propose that the 
specific name of palmarum be kept for the former, and that 
of tristriktus be adopted for the latter. 

l^'he dimensions of these two animals are as follows: — 


S. palmhrnm, 
in. Im. 

Length from the nose to the root of the tail f - 6 9 

to the ear - - 14 

of tail to end of hair > ..63 

of naked part of fore foot beneath to end 

of claws - 0 

of tarsus to end of claws ... 16 


S. tmtridtui. 
in. lin. 

7 5 
1 7 
7 6 

1 0 
I 7* 


Both these animals inhabit the continent of India. The 
species called by me tristriatus is from the more southern 
parts of Hindostnn. 


REVIEWS. 

Art. I. Le Rlgne Animal, distribuS d^apr'hs son Organisation. 
Par Georges Cuvier. Nouvelle E’dition, par une r6union 
d’E^l&ves de Cuvier. Roy. 8vo, in numbers. Paris, Crochard 
and Co. 

2. Icono^aphie du R^gne Animal. Par E. F. Guerin. 8vo, 
in parts. Paris. 

S. Dictionnaire pittoresque d'Histoirt Naturelle. 4to, in 
numbers. Paris. 

4. Suites H Bttffbn; formant, avec les (Euvres de cct Auteur, 
fin Courscomplet d'Histoire Nalurelle. 8vo. Published in sepa^ 
rate volumes, with fascicles of plates. Paris, Roret-. 

5. Suites h ioutes les E'ditions de B%iffon. Histoire Naturelle 
des Animaux ArticuKs. Par LMorte de Castelnau et M. 
Lucas. 8vo, in numbers. Paris, uum6nil. 

^ ^ Tlie outer white line on each side of the body is joined on the lower 
side by so Dale a colour, that it is not very evident tu a line ; but when we 
compare tne two animals here described, wc see that much diffiureace ift 
appearance arises from there being no white on the flanks in the 

t Measuriiig along the curve of the back. 
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6. Magnsin de Zoologies Par £. F. Gu6rin. 8vO) in parU. 

Paris. 

We have here strung together a few of the periodical works 
at present in course of publication in France; with some of 
which, at least, the majority of our readers will possibly be 
unacquainted, and which serve to indicate the strong feeling 
in favour of zoological pursuits at present existing amongst 
our neighbours on the other side of the Channel. We are not 
of those who would decry the productions or the state of 
science in our own country; but a few remarks, by way of in¬ 
stituting an enquiry into the comparative progress recently 
made in l>oth countries, ought not to be without good effects, 
if it be shown that our neighbours are stealing ahead of us. 
It is true, they have no Linnaean Society (at least, the society 
so called appears to have fallen to the ground), no Zoological 
Society, no Ornithological Society. They have, however, the 
Jardin des Plantes, where are combined in one locality the 
zoological and horticultural gardens,and the national museum, 
of our own country, and where gratuitous admission cannot but 
extend a much wider desire for a knowledge of the objects ob- 
erved in such establishments, than is diffused by exhibitions to 
which the public at large have not access. The Transactiotis ot 
our societies are, however, proof of the advantage of these asso¬ 
ciations ; and it is not too much to say, that in no country, 
and at no period, have there been more valuable materials 
published than are to be found in the recent volumes of the 
societies above mentioned, in conjunction with the Transactions 
of the Royal Society. It is true that the French have their 
MSmoires de Museum •, by way of set-off, and which is a 
very valuable series of memoirs; but the number of contribu-* 
tors is so few, that the majority of French writers seek else¬ 
where for the means of publishing their researches. In our 
own country, on the contrary, there are so many Transact 
Hons ’’ and periodical journals of a general nature constantly 
open to the writer, that, were he ever so voluminous, there is 
no necessity for him to embark in separate publications. In 
France, therefore, the cause for numerous and distinct publi¬ 
cations is evident; and, whether we consider them in the light 
of ** entertaining ** or scientific works, it is certain that their 
number far exceeds that of similar works in our own country. 

In traversing the streets of Paris a short time ago, we 
were greatly surprised at the number of editions of the 

* Why have we no memoirs of our British Museum, in which ought to 
be described its valuable materials, instead of their beiki^ pardallv served up 
in works which confer no honour upon such an establishment r 
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works of Buifon in course of publication, in all shapes and 
sizes; and, on asking one of the professors at the Jardin des 
Plantes whether there were not as many as a dozen, the reader 
may judge of our surprise at his replying that the number was 
nearer mlrty. It is the practice, indeed, for the French 
^diteurs ” to use the name of BufTon as a catch-word ibr all 
sorts of natural history books; and, therefore, ma^ of these 
editions may not contain one word written by Bu£bn, being 
abridgments, entirely new works, or additions. Still, the fact 
that such a number of works are from time to time making 
their appearance before the public, fully proves that the atten¬ 
tion cannot but be, to a very great extent, directed to thb 
branch of science. 

The works at the head of this article are not amongst the 
least valuable of these modern productions. The first of these 
is a joint production of Messrs. Andouin, Deshayes, d’Or- 
begny, Dug^s, Duverney, Lauriilard, Milne Edwards, Roulin, 
and Valenciennes. The object of this edition of the Regne 
Animal is to illustrate the old edition (the text of which is 
reprinted entire), by figures and details of all the species given 
in that work as types* The idea is an excellent one, and, so 
far as the art of draughtsman or engraver is concerned, nothing 
further is to be desired. It will be sufficient to say that these 
plates remind us more of the great work on Egypt than any 
others we have yet seen. The work is in royal octavo, and 
appears in livraisons, each containing 4 plates filled with 
figures \ the price, uncoloured, francs (double price 
coloured). In one of the entomological plates we perceive 
that on insect (Ph^llium siccitblium), in the pupa state, has 
been given as that of the imago. The various portions of 
the work may be obtained separately. 

With the same view of pictorially illustrating tlie 
Animalt the Iconographic of M. Guerin was commenced, which 
now consists of between 600 and 700 plates and many thousand 
figures. The principle which was adopted, however, in thia 
work, was, rather to give new species than the express types 
described by Cuvier; so that there arc many species, and even 
genera, which are not found in the Megtie Animal* • This has 
Its inconvenienoes and advantages; and, for our own part, we 
cannot help thinking that the repetition of figures of well- 
knOwu species, in every body’s possession, is a practice which 
does not allow so great an extension of science as the illustra¬ 
tion of rare and new species. As it is, the Iconographie is a 
very valuable work, precious for the number of new materials, 
and for the immense variety of structural details which its 
plates comprise, the value of which have, indeed, caused them 
to be already twice pirated in our own country ; a practice of 
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w\Adk Iba author has expressed to us his great dissatisfaction* 
Atiodier number will complete the work; to which will be 
added the description of the new species and genera^ and which 
has been the cause of the delay in the appearance of the latter 
partSs of which such complaint has been made. 

Our third work is a Dictionary, somewhat in the same 
style as Partington^s Cyclopccdia ^ Natural Htsloty, but far 
more extensive, four volumes being completed, and the letter 
N only reached. The work is of the size and ap()earance 
of the Penny Cyclopaedia^ but with plates detached, and without 
woodcuts. The price of the work is one of the most curious 
things connected with it: eight pages and a well-engraved 
plate are sold for a penny. Messrs. Guerin and Percheron 
(weU4mown names) are employed in the entomological parts. 

The Suites de Diiffbn are a series of volumes, written by 
authors especially devoted to the subjects selected by them, 
comprising some of the most celebrated naturalists in France: 
Desmarest, Fr. Cuvier, Andouin, De Blainville, Satider Kang, 
Baron Waickenaer, &c., are engag^^d in this undertaking, 
which promises to be of the greatest value. The plates are, 
in general, well executed; indeed, some of them are very 
superior productions. They will not, it is true, bear com¬ 
parison with such works as tnose of Curtis, &c.; but the price 
is comparatively very small, a volume costing only 4} francs, 
and a livraison of 10 plates uncoloured only 3 francs. 

Our fifth work is another exceedingly cheap production. 
The €diteur,” M. Dumenil, having brought to a success¬ 
ful close a very cheap edition of BufFon, perceived the advan¬ 
tages of completing the w^ork by the addition of the articulated 
animals, to be published on the same plan. The Count de 
Castelnau, a distinguished entomologist, has undertaken this 
task; and, from the smallness of the type and the conciseness 
of the style, the two volumes, to whicn the work will extend, 
ai*e calculated to contain the matter of eight ordinary volumes, 
accompanied with 100 plates, representing 800 or 1000 
different objects from original figures, many of the drawings 
of which we have seen in the hands of the author. The price 
of the work is 4 sous (2d.) per livraison, including 16 very 
closely printed pages in double columns, and 2 uncoloured 
plates, representing a great variety of species, many for the 
first time here figtrred ^om the author’s cabinet 

The Magasin de Zoologie is a work in which coloured 
figures are from time to time published of new and chiefly 
isolated species. Occasionally, however, valuable monographs 
and memoirs are given; as, (or instance, the mono^aphs of 
the Psei^tdiidas, by M. Aube; that of the Trachyde^ricies, by 
M. Dupont; and that of Phyllos^ma, by the author. 
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The work comprises a great variety of rare and curious 
species. The various portions may be purchased separatelv ; 
and amongst its contributors are to be numbered some of the 
first naturalists of the age. 


SHORT COMMUNICATIONS. 

DmciarTIONof a new Coleopterous Insect of the Genus Man- 
ticora.—~Tho genus ManUcorat in most modern classifications! 
stands at the bead of the Cicindelidset and appears to be con¬ 
nected with the more typical species of that family, by means 
of the genera Platychilc Macleap and Megaccphala X<a« 
treille. Of this genus hitherto but one species has been 
known ; we are now, however (through the indefatigable ex¬ 
ertions of Or. Andrew Smith), made acquainted with a second. 



This species. Or. Smith informs me^ he dtsoovered 
Kuirichane, in a cUimp of dead trees. It is of a larger sice 
than the Mauticora maxillbsa, which has long been known 
wi inhabitant of the Cape of Good Hope; the most striking 
difference, however, between our present species and ibat just 
referred to consists in the greater pn^rtionate width of tlie 
elytra; I would therefore suggest for it the specific name of 
lafi^nnis. It may be characterised, — M. itra. Elytris sifiK 
Gordatis, latis, scabris; longitpdo corporis, Sl^iin.; latitudof 
10 lin. .■ 
Upon comparing M. latip^nnis with M. maxiilhsa the foi« 
lowing difiensBces may be observed:—In the.fomer, the h^ 
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18 larmrt exceedinj^ that of the latter nearly one line in length, 
and about half a I me in breadth,* It is also more sparingly 
punctured on the upper parts, and so is likewise the thorax. 

The elytra, as before stated, are much broader (having the 
proportion of ten to eight), less convex, the lateral margins 
are more distinctly recurved, and the minute pointed tu¬ 
bercles (which are observed on the elytra of both species) are 
not quite so distinct, nor do they extend so far inwards as in 
M. maxill^sa. The disc of the elytra is smooth, rather glossy, 
and has a pitchy hue. — G. R. Waterhouse. Au^. 19. 1837. 

Bridlington Tertiary Deposit {Mag. Nat. Ilist.^ vol. viii. 
p. 355.) — The Bridlington crag bed remains in the same 
state, and many years may pass away ere any portion of it be 
again laid bare.”— Wiiliam Bean. Scarborough^ Aug. 7. 
1837. {Extract from a Tjetter to the Editor.) 

Notice respecting Rhea Darwinii Gould. — We observe, 
by a letter which lately appeared in one of the French 
scientific journals, that M. D’Orbigny claims the right of 
having first described the Rh^a brought home by Mr. 
Darwin from South America, and which Mr. Gould named, 
a few months since, R. Darwinii. It appears that D’Orbigny 
gave it the specific appellation of R. pennata, but in his 
letter he does not refer either to his piblished characters, 
or to the specimen which he examined. 

Literary Notice. —Dr. Andrew Smith has just obtained from 
the government a grant of money to enable him to publish 
the whole of the zoological dravring s made during the late 
expedition into Africa, and which are now included in the 
exhibition of the South African Museum, Egyptian Hall, 
Piccadilly. In consequence of this, an arrangement is being 
made with the intended publishers (Smith and Elder, Corn- 
hill), by which the public will obtain the work at one fourth 
or fifth of the actual cost price, the government grant defray¬ 
ing the whole expense of engraving the plates. A grant, for a 
similar purpose, has also been made to Charles Darwin, Esq., 
who brouj;ht to this country, after the voy^e of the Beagle, 
such an immense addition of species in diimrent branches of 
zook)ffy« In our next Number we shall probably be able to 
furni^ our readers with more definite information as to the 
plan which will be adopted in carrying the above objects 
into effect The works will, of course, be quite distinct 

* I am now comparins the new species with two spedmens (of different 
sexes) of die M. maxiudsa; these, however, have been selected by me 
fVom a number of individuals of that species, and with which they agreed 
very closdy. 
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Art. I. Letter from V^r,QhKJ\K^ of Ipswich to William YarrelU 
Esq*i Secretary of the Zoological Society^ noticing the recent Oc- 
currence of the of a Species of liemirdmphus on the Coast 
of Suffolk; with some additional Observations by Mr.YARRELL. 

Ipswich, August 18. 1837. 

My dear Sir, As I find in your valuable work on the British 
fishes, at the termination of the Esocidae, you have given as 
a viffuette the head of a fish (a species of Hemirampbus) 
whini has been considered a doubtful visitant of our shores, 
and which hitherto appears only to have been observed by 
Mr. Couch, I have great pleasure in forwarding to you a 
couple of specimens of this interesting genus, which were cap¬ 
tured upon the Suffolk coast. 

The circumstances attending the discovery of these fish 
are ns follows, viz.:—My brother (Mr. Edward Clarke of 
Ipswich), who is particularly interested in the study of British 
fishes, was examining the sea shore in the vicinity of 
Felixtow*, a few dap ago (on August 7 . 1837), when he 
observed a shoal consisting of myriads of small fish, which, 
upon a nearer examination, be supposed to be the young of 
the garfish. As he bad previously not found any so smaU, 
he secured a few specimens; and, upon bringing them home 
and examining them, they were found not to be the young 
of the garfish, but those of a species of Hemir^mphus* 
From their being so very young, it probably may be difficult to 
determine whether they belong to a describea species; but, 
from the circumstance of their having been seen *in great 
abundance in a small pool left by the retiring tide, it is, I 
think, pretty evident that the ova must have been deposited 
and vivified in the neighbourhood of our shores. 1 send you 
the fish, thinking that an examination of the specimens them-* 
selves will be far more satisfactory than any figures or de- 

• A vilkige in Suffblk, between Harwich and Orford. — 

VoL. t. — Ko. 10. N. s. p p 
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scription of my own. One specimen was taken about double 
the size of those now sent to you. 

If you will be kind enough to add to these observations a 
few remarks relative to this interesting little fish, and send 
them to my friend Cbarlesworth for publication in London's 
Magazine of Natural History^ you will greatly oblige 

Yours, &c., 

William Yarrell^ Esq, W. B. Clarkk. 


To the Editor of ** Loudon's Alagazinc of Natural History," 

Dear Sib, I have great pleasure in transferring to your 
hands, for insertion in the Magazine of Natural History/^ the 
letter received from our friend Dr. Clarke of Ipswich. 1 
have had a drawing made from one of the specimens of this 
interesting little fish, half as large again as the natural size, 
which, with the remarks that follow, is equally at your 
disposal. 

Mr. Couch’s observations on the single example of a spe¬ 
cies of Hetnir^mphus which occurred to him arc as follows: — 
I have met with a species which I have never seen described, 
unless it be the E'sox brasiliensis Lhifi, Syst, Nat. It was 
taken by me in the harbour at Polperro, in July, 1818, as it 
was swimming with agility near the surface of the water. It 
was about an inch in length, the bead somewhat flattened at the 
top, the upper jaw short and pointed, the inferior jaw much 
protruded, being at least as long as from the extremity of the 
upper jaw to the back part of the gill-covers. The mouth 
opened obliquely downwards; but that part of the under jaw 
which protruded beyond the extremity of the upper, passed 
straight forward in a right line with the top of the head. 
The body was compressed, lengthened, and resembled that of 
the garpike (E. Remne). It had one dorsal and one anal fin, 
placed far behind and opposite to each other. The tail was 
straight; the colour of the back was a bluish green, with 
few spots; the belly silvery.” 

This notice, which appeared in the 14th volume of the 
Linnaan Transactions^ induced me to insert as a vignette 
in the Histoiy of British Fishes the head of a si:>ecies of He* 
mirimphus, in order to draw the attention of observers on 
our coast to the subject; and it is a sincere gratification to 
me to know that it has had the effect intended. It can 
scarcely be doubted, from the quantity of fry s^n, as well as 
from their very small size, that the spawn from which they 
were producer) must havebeen deposited on our shores by the 
parent fish; and yet, as far as we are awat«, these parent fish 
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have hitherto escaped capture. Tliia might not ap|>ear very 
extraordinary, but from the circumstance that the size 
attained by the fry in the months of July and August, as well 
as the general similarity in tlie form and appearance of the 
Hemiramphus to our well-known garfish and saury-pike, 
would lead to the belief that the Hemiramphus visitea our 
shores about the same time of the year as these fishes. The 
garfish appears on the coast in April, and spawns in May. 
The saury-pike makes its first appearance in June. For 
these fish, but particularly for the first of them, nets are 
worked on various parts of the coast, and considerable quan¬ 
tities are taken; but no adult specimens of the Hemirimphus, 
unless we are to suppose they have remained hitherto unre¬ 
cognised by the fishermen. It is also not a little singular, that, 
up to the present time, with the exception of the small speci¬ 
mens already referred to, as taken at two places very distant 
from each other, no example of any species of Hemirimphus 
has been found, either in the Mediterranean, the Channel, or 
the North Seas. I have lately had an opportunity of conversing 
with two eminent foreign naturalists, to whom I showed the 
specimens, who ap*eed with me that no adult species of He- 
mirdmphus had been recorded as found in the European 
seas. The examples taken by Dr. Clarke are too young, and 
too minute, to make any attempt to define specific characters 
desirable, beyond such as the remarks of Mr. Couch, and the 
representation here given ( fig. 63.), will supply; and I would 
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only propose, for distinction’s sake, that it should be called 
Hemirdmphus europm'us. — I am, dear Sir, yours very truly, 
Srptember 8 . 1837. W. Yarreu.. 


Art. II. Remarks on the Habits and Economy of the comjnon Foje. 

By W. Weissenborn, D. Ph.^ 

In reading Mr. Blyth’s highly interesting article On the 
psychologies Distinctions between Man and all other Animals’* 

s Dr. Weissenborn accompanied tbiii paper with a request that we 
would mend his un-English expressions; we thought it, however, quite 
iiiineoessary to attempt any imurovement upon the clear and simple 
manner in which he has expressed his ideas. ^ 

pp 2 
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(Vol* L p« 1. n. 8.)) 1 found two instances mentioned in which 
the fox is said to have simulated deaths with a view of duping 
man, and of escaping from imminent danger. This expedient, 
however, I must judge, from what I know of the habits of the 
fox, it never resorts to. It is true that it simulates sleep when it 
intends duping some prey; but this it does with an aggressive 
intention ; and, whatever untoward event” may happen when 
the life of the fox is at stake, the means to which it resorts 1 
have invariably found of the most active luitiire; nor do I 
believe that any animal, wlietlier belonging to the higher or 
lower orders, does instinctively employ a means of defence 
which does not confer on the animal some real protection, 
though the protection may not always be sufficient for the 
emergency. In the case of simulating death, the more vul¬ 
nerable or delicate organs always take a position in which 
they are screened by the hard, or even threatening, integu¬ 
ments, as instanced by those Cole6})tera which fold up their 
legs; the centipede, which rolls itself up in a spiral; the uni¬ 
valve and bivalve molluscous animals, that draw in their soft 
parts, as the polypi do their tentacula. Of the higher ani¬ 
mals, I may quote the familiar instances of the tortoise and 
hedgehog; and, as to the elater, I may observe that the rigid 
and immovable position is, at the same time, that which 
enables it to take its leap. When, however, the higher ani¬ 
mals, as the partridge and hare% keep immovable, that 
their locomotion may not draw upon them the attention of 
some enemy, the case is quite different, as they do so with 
their eyes open, and ready to start, though their volition is 
sometimes paralysed by fear. 

Before I return to the two cases where the fox is said to 
have simulated death, I may observe that the history of this 
animal still teems with false notions, or points not quite settled. 
It has been compounded, in the first instance, from the state¬ 
ments of inaccurate reporters of what they had inaccurately 
observed ; from the observations of unscientific huntsmen and 
gamekeepers, who, besides being extremely superstitious, had 
most of them a good spice of Baron de Miinchhausen; and, 
as it is often impossible to refute an assertion by facts directly 
opposite, and, as in former ages, almost any fiction could be 
palmed upon mankind for truth, we shall find that the very 
animals with whom man has become first acquainted are often 
the least perfectly known. 

In applying this general remark to the fox^ I shall first try 

* The fox does the same to let the men pass when the woods are 
beaten up ; biit« in crouching down on a stump, &c., on such occasions, he 
is eagrsrly watchifi| all the movements of the men near him. 
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to explain what did really happen in the two instances quoted 
by Mr. Blyth, Vol. L n. s. p. 5. 

1. The fox has been known to personate a defunct car¬ 
cass when surprised in a hen-house; and it has even suffered 
itself to be carried out by the brush, and thrown on a dung- 
heap, whereupon it instantly rose and took to its heels, to tne 
astounding dismay of its human dupe.’’ 

The true version of this case, I think, is, that a man sur¬ 
prised a fox in his hen-house, and beat the animal on its head 
till he thought he had killed it; whereupon he flung it in the 
yard, when the fox instantly recovered through the concussion 
of its nervous system, and ran away. Suppose the fox had 
really kept crouching in a corner till the man touched its 
brush, which I am far from thinking probable; it would have 
bitten him most unmercifully when grasping any part of its 
body. But I have myself tracked a fox into a barn, and, 
after a long search, without dogs, discovered it by its eyes 
shining like two balls of fire from out of a corner inside the 
eaves of the roof. The instant the animal saw it was per¬ 
ceived, it did not wait for my arrival, but scampered away 
along the eaves towards the staircase, and was with some dii- 
ficulty caught alive. As to the probable cause I have given 
of the revival of the fox, I may refer to an analogous instance, 
which can easily be verified. When a small bird, just 
caught, becomes insensible by knocking its head against the 
pane of a window, it may be as well revived instantly by 
dropping it from the heiglit of 5 or 6 feet on a hard floor, as by 
submerging it in cold water; and 1 have witnessed an instance 
in which the bird (a sparrow) took to the wing the moment it 
touched the floor. 

2. As to the second case mentioned by Mr. Blyth : In 
like matmer, this animal has submitted to be carried away for 
more than a mile, swung over the shoulder, with its head 
hanging; till at length, probably getting weary of so uncom¬ 
fortable a position, or perhaps reasoning that its instinctive 
stratagem had failed \i\ its object, it has very speedily effected 
its release, by suddenly bitingI may say that cases bearing 
a close resemblance to the above one, except in the .stratagem 
ascribed to the fox of feigning to be dead, are of frequent 
occurrence in Germany, where the fox is commonly shot. 
The wounded animal is deprived of life by beating it on its 
nose; then the sinew above the hock joint of one leg is 
serrated from the fleshy parts and bone of the thigh, by a 
knife being thrust through the integuments; whereupon the 
other hind leg is passed through the hole so formed, and the 
carcass hung on a stick, which a man carries over his shoulder. 

pp 3 
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In ttlis pbaition, foxes that were not really killed have often 
been revived, after having been carried for miles, and have 
released themselves by biting; nay, they have effected their 
escape with their hind legs joined in the manner indicated, 
when no gun or dog was at hand.^ On one of these occa¬ 
sions, nn old knowing gamekeeper scolded the man who had 
beaten ihe fox on its snout, for not having seen the animal 
convulsively twisting its brush, which, he said, was a symptom 
that always preceded the fox’s death. M. de Wildungen 
even relates a case in which a fox fell a biting when a portion 
of it had already been skinned; but it is ne^less to say that 
in this case the fox did as little simulate death as in those of 
more frequent occurrence, where foxes are wounded in such 
a manner that they lie for some time apparently lifeless, and 
at once run away as quickly as if nothing had happened to 
them. 

I shall now advert to different other points in the history 
of the fox, which either are erroneous, or were hitherto still 
considered as uncertain. 

A question has been discussed in our journals with some 
warmth, about the beginning of this year; viz. whether the fox 
preys on its own species, and, more especially, whether there 
are well*established examples of foxes having killed foxes, 
with a view of procuring food. It is certain that one third, 
on an average, of the u)xes caught in iron traps are found 
missing in the morning, only one of the legs being left in the 
trap. The opinion hitherto generally received was, that the fox, 
when qiught by a leg, bites it off, if he has sufficient time for 
so doing, and thus makes his escape. This view h^ lately 
been contested by a few observers, who wished to prove that 
the animal was, in the like cases, generally devoured by its 
congeners. 

As to the general question, whether the fox will eat fox 
flesh, there is no doubt that it must be answered in the af¬ 
firmative. Like all the other carnivorous or omnivorous 
quadrupeds, hunger may bring it to devour the carcasses of its 
own species, or to kill individuals of it, if no other food can 
be had ; but, in common cases, it will only do so when pressed 
by hunger; for, in the districts where the fox is skinnra oh the 
spot wmre it is kHled, 1 have ofbn seen the carcasses of the 
animal untouched till they were decomposed. On the other 
hand, there are instances on record, that a number of foxes 
have killed and devoured one of their species, even when well 

* The possibility of a fox escaping under these circumstances will be 
readily credited by any one who has seen a rabbit, with its bind legs tied 
together, turned out before a young spaniel. — Ed. 
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provided with otber, and even choice, food. A case of .tiuf 
nature occurred two years ago in Silesia, where a farmer kept 
in a kennel nine young foxes, the cubs from two burro^s^ 
One morning the weakest, that had been often bitten hy the 
others during the preceding days, was missing, only the bones 
and scraps of the skin l^ing left. Another case was ob* 
served on the 28th of February last, when M. Kruger of 
Hohenliiiden, in Prussia, wounded a fox, which he tra<^ the 
following morning to a spot where the state of its remains 
provail that it had been no doubt killed and devoured by 
its congeners. 

With reference to legs of foxes found in traps, there have 
been many authentic facts brought forward, whidi prove that 
the fox often contrives to make its escape from the trap by 
sacrificing one of its extremities. Several have been found in 
the morning that were only yet attached to the leg engaged in 
the trap by a sinew; and many three-legged ones have been 
traced from the trap and caught with dogs. As the bone of 
the leg is often broken by the violent meeting of the bow-pieces 
(and in such cases only the animal can probably be freed 
through its own exertions), it may get loose either by twisting 
itself about, or by the more exp^itious means of gnawing 
through the flesh and sinews. Tiiat it is resolute enough to 
do so, will become sufficiently clear from the following ana* 
logons facts: — In 1829 (as stated by a well-known sportsman, 
signed K., in No. 80., 1837, of the Berlinische Nojchrickten)^ 
a fox was wounded with a rifle bullet in such a manner that 
its intestine prolapsed through the integuments, and impeded 
its flight by becoming repeatedly entangled in the bushes. As 
often as this happened, the fox turned round with fury and 
liberated itself with its teeth ; till the dogs coming up, it was 
caught, when almost nothing of the intestine was found re¬ 
maining in the abdominal cavity. A similar instance is 
related by Dietrich aus dem Winkell, who broke one of the 
fore legs of a fox with a rifle bullet close under the shoulder. 
The fox being hampered and annoyed by the leg dangling 
about its head, turned angrily round and bit it off. 

However, there is one observation on record which settles 
the point that caught foxes are sometimes devoured by their 
own species, as no one would question the authority of so 
accurate an observer and reporter as Dietrich aus dem Win¬ 
kell, who relates the following fact in his excellent Handbueh 
JUr Jiiger undjagdberecktigte: — In the winter of 1816, one of 
my mmekeepers shot a fox in the act of devouring another 
whidi had b^n entrapped during the night. This hafmned 
about eight o’clock in the morning; and the fox sattsiM tto 
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such greediness (or had, perhaps, also been so 
by the combat), that the gamekeeper could ap- 
tbe open field, and in the fur of the robber obtain 
It for the torn skin of the fox which had been 
This occurred about half an English mile from a 
called Rossbach, in the Untermainkreis of Bavaria, 
re is a most astonishing power of induction brought into 
operalion, when a fox devours an animal caught in a trap set 
for the fox. The truth of the circumstance does not solely 
rest on the authority of the case just mentioned ; for, whenever 
a cat is tempted by the bait, and caught in a fox trap, Kenard 
is at hand to devour the bait and the cat too, and fearlessly 
approaches an instrument which the fox must know cannot 
thm do it any harm. Let us compare with this boldness the 
incredible caution with which the animal proceeds when 
tempted by the bait in a set trap. Dietrich aus deni Winkell 
had once the good fortune of observing, on a winter evening, a 
fox, which for many preceding days had been allured with 
loose baits to the spot where the trap was set for it. The ob¬ 
server sat waiting for a wild boar, when the fox, pressed by 
hunger, unexpectedly came trotting up before it was dark. 
Eagerly, and without the least suspicion, it took uf) the more 
distant loose baits, and, as often as it ate one, it sat comfortably 
down, wagging its brush. The nearer it approached the trap, 
the longer did it hesitate to take the baits, the oftener did it 
make the tour round the catching-place. When arrived near 
the trap, it squatted down and eyed the bait for ten minutes 
at least; whereupon it ran three or four times round the trap; 
then it stretched out one of its fore paws after the bait, but did 
not touch it; again a pause, during which tlie fox stared im¬ 
movably at the bait. At last, as if in despair, the animal made 
a rush, and was caught by the neck. {Ha^idbuch, p. 91.) 

Some of the points in the habits of the fox which must be 
regarded as uncertain refer to the peculiar uses which he is 
said to make of his urine. It is pretended that the fox, when 
baited with dogs, has been seen to wet his brush with his urine, 
and by swinging it over the face of the dog, to blind his enemy 
for a short time, and to make him start back with a howl, l 


have been assured by sportsmen that they have witnessed the 
circumstance, to which already the ancient poem, Beynaert de 
VoSf alludes, which, by the by, contains many striking proofs 
that the author was well acquainted with the habits of the fox; 
but the movements of the animal are so extremely rapid on 
such occasions, that 1 doubt whether anything certain can e 
known about this matter. The feline animals, when they fly, 
certainly spurt their urine against their pursuer; but in them 
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the direction of the intromittent or^pin indicates 
defence as purely instinct!ve, whilst in the fox, w# i 
from analogy that it can sufficiently refine upon 
resources to employ them in a manner which baitril 
dence of a process of reasoning* I an^ therefore^ not dtj 
dined to believe that the fox, as is asserted, contaminates ^ 
entrance of the burrow of the badger, an uncommonly^ dean 
animal, with its urine, and thus induces it to leave its habitafid^ 
from which the fox could never drive the badger by main force. 
The fox is also said to employ its urine with a view of oblig¬ 
ing the hedgehog to open its coil; and it is not improbable 
that this means is resorted to when there is no brook or pond 
at hand into which the liedgehog can be rolled. 

The artificial way in which it is asserted the fox gets rid of 
its fleas, viz. by grasping in its mouth a wisp of hay, &c., 
walking backwards into the water, and dropping the hay in 
which the fleas have collected, may easily be shown to 1^ a 
fiction, as the fleas will not gradually recede from the water, 
and assemble on the head of an animal which is slowly sub- 
inerj^d from the toil upwards. Otherwise there would be 
nothing in the expedient that must at once condemn it as a 
story ; for the fox does many things by way of experiment, 
as it were; and, if any well-authenticated fact of the fox hav¬ 
ing simulated death to escape from danger could be brought 
forward, it must, I think, be explained on the experimental^ 
not the instinctive^ principle. In an animal which often em¬ 
ploys such unexpected and original means, we may even sup¬ 
pose that one individual will, cceteris paribus^ not behave like 
the other, but that there exist in the species, to a certain de¬ 
gree, gradations of reasoning power. 

I shall now communicate another case which does, perhaps, 
belong to the same class, and, at all events, will, I hope, be 
read with interest, as an instance of great boldness in the fox. 
In 1814, an old fox was baited in a hall at Waltershausen 
(Duchy of Gotha), to make young terriers sharp, to which 
there was as usual added an old terrier. Every door and 
window had been carefully secured or screened, but it was for¬ 
got to shut the chimney of an iron stove belonging to an 
adjoining room, wherein there was a blazing wood me. After 
some hard fighting, the fox, thinking, probably, that where 
there was so much light there must be an exit, did the cool 
thing of leaping into the fire, and wap; dragged out of the stove, 
smothered with the flame and smoke. 

In 1820, I was present, in the principality of Saalflield, at 
one of those butchering parties which have now, upon the 
whole, ceased to be regarded as princely sport, and appear to 
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bkftiwliped: her# aiid there^ onlv to show the grossness of the 
of oitr ancestors. Sixty head of red deer and fifteen of 
fi04.>luiid| by the joint exertions of many hundred peasants, 
daring a fortnight, been collected from an extensive woodland 
district, and crammed into a sort of fold formed by a double 
torn of canvass and nets, about 14 ft. high. There they un¬ 
derwent their sentence by being shot in passing near three 
lodges erected in a straight line, passing through the middle 
of uie chamber (so the fenced space is called), in which they 
were driven to and fro, till they were so tired and listless, 
that the last twenty or thirty survivors laid their heads to- 

f ether not for from the lodges, and suffered themselves to be 
illed without stirring. However, it was good sport to ob¬ 
serve how four foxes, which happened to be in the chamber, 
tried to sneak out of the sight of man in the open ground 
over which they had repeatedly to pass with the deer. Com¬ 
monly they contrived to get a stag between them and the 
nearest lodge, and they generally kept as close as possible to 
the canvass. Three of them had already met their fate, when 
the fourth, observing that several Imllets had passed through 
the canvass where it was nearest to one of the side lodges, so 
that a sort of irregular staircase hod been formed, deliberately 
stopt in the most exposed place, and, among a hail of bullets 
made its escape over the canvass, by inserting its paws into 
the boles. 

The most astonishing instance of the reasoning powers of 
the fox which has ever been brought before the public, is the 
one communicated in M. de Wildungen’s NeujahrgesclietJc 
fUr 1796, the trutli of which, the author says, was solemnly 
attested by a respectable sportsman on his deathbed. 

The observer had posted himself, on an evening, for 
shooting deer, when he saw an old fox jumping several times 
up a high stump of a tree. After having practised in this 
way, the animal ran away, and returned with a heavy dry oak 
branch in its mouth, wherewith it went through the same 
exercise as before, until it had acquired sufficient dexterity in 
reaching the lop of the stump with its burden: then it 
dropped the branch, and crouched down on the stump. 
When twilij^ht came, a wild sow with five very young shoats 
arrived, taking its accustomed path near the stump. Two of 
the slmts were a little in the rear, and scarcely bad they 
reached the dangerous place where Reynard was lurking, when 
he pounced upon one, and, in the twinkling of an eye, re- 
gaiim bis asylum with his prey. The sneaking of the shoat 
caused the sow to make desperate efforts to uproot the 
stump upon which the fox was comfortably feasting, and the 
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ni^t was far advanced when the furious animal left the spot 
quite exhausted/’ * 

I would not vouch for the truth of this case, even though 
an old hunter has confirmed it on his deathbed; as there 
are many who have talked themselves into a firm belief of 
their stories. But, if the former examples must give us a high 
opinion of the fox’s reasoning faculties and boldness, the fol¬ 
lowing will bear evidence to its daring and forethought: — A 
few years ago, a fox entered, in broad daylight, the poultry- 
yard of the parsonage of Sentxke, in Westhavelland (Regie- 
rungsbezirk Potsdam), and succeeded in killing and burying 
in the neighbouring garden nineteen fowls. When the 
animal was entering the garden with the twentieth, it was ob¬ 
served, and took to its heels. On account of its burrow being 
distant, it had availed itself of so favourable an opportunity of 
laying in a store near the yard, which, for several nights and 
days running, it tried to bring away to a safer place, until it 
was caught in one of the traps set for the purpose. Those 
who care about craniology as indicative of mental faculties, 
have, no doubt, already observed that the region of cautious¬ 
ness is marked in the skull of the fox by a very large pro¬ 
tuberance ; and I can testify that a fox will, even in winter, 
save half a hare towards the night to come* In my. youth, one 
morning, after a night during which there had been a 
moderate fall of snow, I hit upon the track of an old hare 
accompanied by tliat of a fox. 1 followed them in the open 
field tor about an English mile, when I came to the spot 
where the hare had been killed, and partly devoured; but, ob¬ 
serving in the continuation of the fox’s track that something 
had been dragged, I had the curiosity to follow it &rther, 
and, at the distance of a few hundred paces, found the pos¬ 
terior Iialf of the hare, in excellent condition, buried in the 
snow under a little bush. I confess the hare was so well 
carved, that I had no objection to partaking of Mr. Reynard's 
fare, preferring, at dinner, 

^ .. *• jfo doubt, 

A rogue with venison to a sunt without.*' 

On the other hand, the fox, like most cunning petaons who 
show great activity in executii^ their plots, sometimes be¬ 
trays a great want of good sense, and is essentially averse to 
honest labour. The same animal which, by some of its 
wicked wiles, drives the badp;er.out 6f its snug lodgings, and, 
always disinclined to dig its own burrow, will sometimes 

* There is evidently sotnething more in this relation than is conveyed 
by ]>r* Wmtsenbom’s English translation. — Ed, 
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inhabit a spacious burrow in common with the badger, does 
likewbe not scruple to enter an artificial burrow constructed 
by the hand of man with rubble stones and earth, for the 
purpose of more conveniently digging after the cubs. Such 
burrows are more particularly formed in little bushy woods 
surrounded by fields well stocked with hares, partridges, &c., 
and presenting n convenient hunting-ground to the fox for 
supplying its young. The fox cannot resist such a tempta¬ 
tion, and falls, with his family, a victim to the dolce far niente. 

Moderate winters, particularly if there is pretty hard frost 
without snow, are those in which the fox is most distressed 
for food. It is then not very successful in catching the hare, 
which is sufficiently supplied with food to remain in full 
vigour; and it cannot dig after field mice, the ground being 
frozen comparatively deep, as it is not protected by the snow. 
In soft snow, it hunts the hare down with comparative case; 
and, when deep snow has been lying for a long time with hard 
frost, the hares are so weak from want of food, that they be¬ 
come that of the fox without any great trouble on the part of 
the latter. But in the forests its table is most copiously pro¬ 
vided when the snow is from 1J ft. to 2 ft. deep; and, a hard 
frost having succeeded to a short thaw, by which the surface 
has become wetted, the snow gets a crust sufficiently firm to 
carry the fox, but not the roe. Not only is the swiftness of 
the former then comparatively much greater, but the roe, or 
young red deer, to which it gives chase, soon bleeds at the 
shins, and falls an easy prey to its pursuer. This copiousness 
of food appears to be the reason why, in severe winters, the 
rutting time of the fox begins about a fortnight earlier than in 
mild ones. 

It is a curious circumstance, that even the severest hunger 
cannot compel the fox to eat tlie flesh of birds of prey, though 
most other birds are its greatest dainties. It has not the same 
objection to that of the weasel-tribe, cats, or other beasts of 
prey. 

I shall reserve a few other remarks on the fox for an 
article on the statistics of some of the more important wild 
animals of Germany, which I shall take an early opportunity 
of forwarding, if the above observations are found sufficiently 
interesting to appear before the English public. 

Weimar^ Juh/i 1837. 
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Art. III. Observations on the opposable Power of the Thumb in 
certain Mammals^ considered as a zoological Character; and on the 
natural Affinities which subsist between the BimanOy Qjuadrikmanay 
and Pedimana. By W. Ooilby^ Esq., M.A., RL.S., F.G.S., 
F.Z.S, Ac. &c. 

(Concluded from p. 459.) 

Having thus got a group of Peclitnana, consisting, as in tiie 
QuaclriimBna, of two distinct families, 1 proceed, in the third 
place, to develope the relations which subsist between these 
minor groups; and to show, in the fourth place, that the 
Did^lphidoe form, in some measure, a parallel chain to the 
Lemuridos, as I have already shown that the Simiadm do to 
the Simiue.* Now, it must be observed, once for all, that 
there is no gradual transition of character, no intermediate 
forms, to connect by imperceptible gradations the extreme 
links of the Quadrimana and Pedimana, nor even to unite 
the two minor groups of which I have shown that these 
families are respectively composetl. The Lemuridae are as 
distinct from the Simim as the Did6lphidoc are from the Simi- 
adae, in some of their most remarkable and influential charac¬ 
ters ; but there are, nevertheless, other relations, besides those 

* It wiis only within the lust few clays that I accidentally happened to 
meet with a passage in the Ukioin Nalurcllc which shov/s that these 
rolutions had occurred to, and made a strong impression upon the mind 
of, the great Button; a philosopher who, had he not been unfortunately 
biassed against ail system, would have probably given us a more correct 
arrangement of mammals than any which has yet appeared. The little 
that he attempted of this nature is almost portect in its kind, and has 
never since been departed from, lie was the first to introduce anything 
like order or generic distinctions among the Slmia; and Simiadse, and 
more particularly to distinguish these two groups from one another; he 
appears, indeed, to have ni^e an especial study of the relations of all of 
these animals; and it is not a little singular, that, with the extremely imper¬ 
fect materials which he possessed, he should have arrived at the same 
results to which 1 have been myself conducted by a much more extended 
range of observations. In fact, he only knew the most distant extremes 
of the groups; the Lemurs proper and Indris among the Lem5ridae, and 
the single genus of Opossums among the Didclphidm: of the connecting 
links wnich fill up the chasm he was only acquainted with one species of 
Balantia. His words are: —** Ce[)endant comme les Singes, les Babouins, et 
les Guenons ne sc trouvent quo dans rancicn continent, on dbtt regarder 
lc8 Sapqjous et les Sagoins comme leurs repr^sentans dans le nouveau; 
car ces animaux out k peu pr^s la m5me torme, tant k Text^rleur qu* k 
finterieur, et ils ont aussi beaucoup de choses communes dans leurs habi¬ 
tudes naturelles: il en est de m^ine des Makis, dont aucune espdee ne 
s’est trouv4e en Am6rique, et qui n^anmoins paruissent y 5tre remplact^ 
ou repr^sent^s par les Philandres, e’est k dire par les Sarigues, Marmoses, 
et autres Quadrnmanes ^ rouscau pointu, qui se trouvent en grand nombre 
dans le nouveau continent, et nulle part dans fancien.’* (Iftst. Nat,. 
4to edit., xiv. 368.) — W. 0, August 10. 1837. 
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which belong to them ae Quadriimana and Pediinana respec* 
lively^ wUeb may be easily traced l>etween the constituent 
a mnwera of each group, and which approximate them more 
nearly to one another than to the analwous groups of the 
other family. Thus, we have seen that the Didelphidae, though, 
generally speaking, omnivorous, exhibit a marked predilection 
ror animal food. The very same appetites prevail among the 
> Simladse, and that to an extent hitherto unsuspected by the 
majority of zoologists, as is clearly demonstrated by the fol¬ 
lowing extract from Baron Humboldt: — La Viudita,*' says 
M. de Humboldt, speaking of the Callithrix lilgens, ^‘seule 
et abandonn6e ^ ellc-m^me, devient furieuse k raspect d’un 
oiseau; elle s’^lance sur lui comme un chat, ct T^gor^ ^ Pin- 
stant Elle est tr^s-friande de viande fraiche, quoiqu’on la 
nourrisse g^n^ralement de fruits; elle mange, commes les autres 
Savins, en portant les deux mains h la fois a la bouche: a la 
voir guetter les oiseaux et roder autour d'une cage, on la 
prendrait pour un Mammif&re carnassier du genre Viverra. 
Je dois faire observer, cependant, ici, que ce gout pour une 
nourriture animale ne se trouve pas uniquement chez le Dou- 
roucouli et la Viudita, mais aussi chez de$ esp^ces de Sagoins 

2 ui sent connus depuis long-temps. Le Tamarin Negre de 
Cayenne (Simia Midas Linn.) mange volontiers de la viande 
cuite; et M. Audibert cite Texample d’un petit Sapajou, lequel 
il a vu attraper des oiseaux sur les toits pour les devorer.”* 
This is precisely what I have myself seen the Phalangers 
and Petaurists do over and over again ; but there is a remark 
incidentally made by Baron Humboldt in the foregoing pas¬ 
sage, which indicates another relation between the Simladas 
and Did^Iphidas, and which deserves to be more particularly 
noticed, as it depends, in some measure, upon the pedimnnous 
conformation of these animals. It is, that the Viudita, like the 
other Sagoins, as M. de Humboldt observes, made use of both 
its anterior members at the same time, for the purpose of 
carrying its food to its mouth. This action, which 1 have 
repeatedly witnessed both in the Simiadse and Did^iphidae, 
manifestly arises from the want of the opposable thumbs on 
the anterior extremities, and the conseouent impossibility of 
grasping the object securely with one nand. I have never 
observed any species of Simias or Lemurido: to have recourse 
to both hands under similar circumstances; obviously, because 
the more perfect structure of their organs of prehension pr^ 
dudes the necessity of doing so, to which the less favourably 
organised Pedimana are reduced: and this is a very important 
fact, which not only indicates a new and intimate affinity 
* Hiunb. Kech. d*Obs. Zool., i. 320. 
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between the two natural groups of the Pedimana, but clearly 
points out tlie general inferiority of the whole family to the 
Quadrtlmanay in the functioUf as well as in the structure, of the 
organ of prehension. 

Another and still stronger affinity between the Siroiadse and 
Did^lphidm arises from the prehensile power of the tail, 
which the great majority of these animals possess; end it is 
not a little remarkable, that this singular faculty should be 
almost confined to the Pedimana; a strong proof of the natural 
character of this family, and of the propriety of uniting hs 
component parts more intimately than has hitherto been at* 
tempted. Indeed, there are but three other known genera 
(containing altogether only 6 species) which agree, in this re* 
spect, with the Pedimana; Syneth^es, Myrmec6phaga, and 
Cercol^ptes; all of which present other striking analogies, as 
well of structure as of habit^ with the Sapajous and Opossums, 
besides inhabiting the same climate: but their influential 
zoological characters associate them with other groups, and 
preclude a nearer approximation to the present mmily. As 
far as regards the prehensile power of the tail itself, which, as 
1 have jiiet observed, is almost confined to the Pedimana, and 
forms one of their most influential and important characters, 
it seems to be a kind of compensation which nature has given 
these animals, to balance the deficiency of power and dexterity 
entailed imon them by the peculiar structure of their ordinary 
organs of prehension. The Quadrumana, which have the 
anterior thumbs completely opposable to the other-fingers, 
and therefore possess the most perfect power of prehension in 
the hands alone, present no instance of prehensile power in 
the tail; whilst, on the other hand, among the Pedimana, in 
which the prehension of the anterior hands is seriously di* 
minished by the absence of opposable power in the thumbs, 
this character is possessed by no fewer than 9 out of the 15 
genera which compose the group; the remainder, too, era* 
bracing, comparatively spewing, onl^ a small luiml^r of 
species. The general prevalence of this character among the 
Pedimana, and its almost exclusive confinement to this g^up, 
certainly constitutes one of the most curious and interesting 
facts in this department of zoology; and the discovery of its 
almost exclusive confinement to this family is a striking 
example of the important deductions which we are always 
enablm to draw from natural groups, but which no skill or 

C netration would enable the zoolc^ist to discover from the 
St constructed artificial system. 

But, to pursue the affinities which subsist between the Si* 
mladse and £>id51phidae as component members of the same 
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natural group of Pedimana, I would remark, in the next place, 
that these animals, particularly those which possess the pre* 
hensile power of the tail, are remarkably slow, awkward, and 
undecided in their movements, advancing only with great 
caution and deliberation, ns if not perfectly confident of their 
powers of prehension. This character is equally remarkable 
in the other prehensile-tailed mammals, in the Syneth^res, 
Myrmec6pha||[a, and Cercol6ntes, which exhibit the same un¬ 
steady wavering gait, and the same slow awkward move¬ 
ments. All are, moreover, distinguished by their timidity, 
gentleness, and docility; results which naturally follow from 
their want of confidence in their own powers. More active 
and favourably organised mammals, which have a freer use of 
their limbs, and do not require at every step to secure their 
tottering equilibrium by the slow and awkward operation of 
twisting the tail round whatever object happens to be within 
reach, display a wrresponding quick and petulant tempera¬ 
ment, because they are equally aware of ilieir power to avoid 
or retaliate the assaults of their enemies ; but the prehensile¬ 
tailed animal must be content to trust to cunning and sagacity 
to elude attack, or surprise its less wary prey. In this respect, 
also, there is a notable difference between the characters of 
the Pedimana and Quadrdmana. Among the latter, the Loris 
(Nyctiefebi) alone resemble the Pedimana in their tardy pace 
and insecure movements; whilst among these the nearest ap¬ 
proximation to the lively, petulant, and capricious temper of 
ibefSimim and LemiiridsB is made by the Ci^bi and Callitrices, 
the very genera which, as I have already observed, approach 
them most nearly in organic conformation. 

A farther, and not less interesting, relation of affinity, which 
subsists between the two minor groups of the Quodrumnna and 
Pedimana respectively, regards the geographical distribution 
of these apimals; the former being exclusively confined to the 
Old World, and the latter almost as exclusively to the New; 
the only exception being in the case of a single genus of DideU 
phidous Pedimana (Phalangista), some species of which are 
spread over that long chain of islands which unite the south¬ 
eastern shores of Asia with the north-eastern coast of Australia, 
and which are partly considered to belong to each of these 
continents. The intermediate position of this locality, how«^ 
ever, between the two proper and chief habitats of the Qua- 
dn^mana and Pedimana respectively, canscarcely be considered 
as an exception to the general law of geographical distribution 
just announced, since it is a necessary ana well-known fact 
in the diiE^rsion of animals and vegetables, that the appro* 
priate productions of conterminous climes are more or less 
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iotmrmtxed where these climes bemn to lose their essential and 
distinguishing character, and gradually merge into one anotiier. 
Now, this is precisely the case with respect to the Indiim isles: 
th^ are neimer entirely Asiatic nor entirely Australian, but 
a kind of debatable land, or, rather, neutral ground, in which 
the productions of both continents meet and mingle; the 
Asiatic Apes and Macacs, in the present instance, sharing the 
same habitat as the naked-tailea Phalansers, the represent¬ 
atives of the didelphidous Pedimana of New Holland and 
Sooth America. T%e exception to the general law of habitat 
is, consequently, more apparent than real; and I am therefore 
justified in insisting upon this beautiful and remarkable prin¬ 
ciple in the physical geography of animals, that there are no 
quadrumanouR forms in the New World, and no pedimanous 
in the Old. 1 have always shown, in tracing the other affini¬ 
ties which exist between the constituent members of the 
Quadrdmana and Pedimana respectively, that the prehensile 
power of the tail is appropriate only to the latter family, and 
absolutely unknown in the former. It follows, as a corollaiy 
from this principle and the law of habitat just established, that 
there should be no prehensile-tailed animals in the Old World; 
and this curious fact is emially true, since the only quadrupeds 
with prehensile tails which do not belong to the Pedimana (the 
Synethdres, Myrmecfiphaga, and Cercoleptes) are equally 
confined to South America. 

It has been alreaily observed, in the fourth place, that, as 
the Simiadse among the Pedimana form a parallel group to 
the Simite among Uie Quadrumana, so also the Did41phidas 
in the former family may be considered as representing the 
Lemiiridse in the latter. This relation, however, is neither so 
obvious nor so important as many of those which I have 
already developed. It is displayed, principally, in the grei^ 
prolongation of the face and the len^ened muzzle, which 
equally characterise the Lemdridse and Did^lphidse, as com¬ 
pared with the SimisB and Simiadse, respectively; in the pro¬ 
cumbent position and abnormal characters of the incisor teeth, 
both M re|prds the number and the form of these on^s; and 
geneiiilly m the more limited fiiculties, as well intenectual as 
physical, of both these noups. It is unnecessary,* however, 
to insist forther upon relations which are obvious to the most 
casual observer, and which are otherwise of very snudl im¬ 
portance in a zoological point of view. 

I have hitherto spoken of the Pedimana as composed of 
two natural fomHles only, the SimiadsB and the Didelphidss; 
but Awre is, in reality, a third and very singular form included 

Vet.. I.—No. 10. H. s. o a 
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in tfiis group, the eharacters of which are so remarkable as 
to merit a more ample notice. The only known represent¬ 
ative of the subfamily in question is the aye-aye, or Chelro- 
mys of Madagascar, one of those abnormal forms which we 
continually find interposed between natural groups, partaking 
in some measure of the characters of each, without decidedly 
belonging to either, and separated from both by a breach in 
the chain of affinities, which, as far as our present knowledge 
extends, is not filled up by those gradual and successive mo¬ 
difications of or^nisation which unite the generality of natural 
families. The Cheiromys has been associated by some zoolo¬ 
gists with the Rod4ntia, and by others with the Lemurs, 
among the Quadriimana: but it really belongs to neither of 
these groups; and the following considerations will show that 
its proper place will be found among the Pedimana, in a dis¬ 
tinct subfamily, probably interposed oetween the Simiadse and 
Did^lphidse. I speak hesitatingly upon this subject, because, 
having never had an opportunity of examining the animal 
itself, I am- acquainted with its characters only at second 
hand; but, from the descriptions of Bufibn, Cuvier, and Des- 
marest, it is manifest that its proper location is somewhere in the 
present family, and probably between its two principal groups. 
According to Baron Cuvier, the form and characters of the 
skull assimilate this animal to the Simise and Simiadas, and 
it is only in the number and arrangement of the teeth that it 
bears any relation to the Rod^ntia: its organs of locomotion 
and prehension are in all respects those of the Pedimana; and 
its habits and economy, which chiefly depend upon the modi¬ 
fication of these organs, are, no doubt, equally similar. In 
other respects, even its dental system is not so entirely dissi¬ 
milar to that of the Did^lphidae, as to be altogether without 
approximate or intermediate connecting modifications. These 
are very apparent in the Phalangers and Petaurists, both of 
which resemble the Rod^ntia in the absence of canine teeth, 
and in havin|( the incisors separated from the molars by a 
vacant space; for the two false molars which partly occupy 
this interval are mere rudiments which do not enter into the 
function of mastication, and which may therefore be over¬ 
looked in the present enquiiy. Both these genera have, more¬ 
over, two incisor teeth only in the lower jaw; and, though 
have invariably six in the upper, yet the very superior devU- 
lopementof the central pair, compared with tm latend^ which 
in some species are not more Uian half their length, brings 
them alone into contact with the lower incisors, thus 
really makes the Phalangers and Petaurists in some degree 
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rodential animals. The Cheironiysi consequently, is not in 
reality so abnormal in the present family as in those with 
which It has been hitherto associated; the foim of the head 
and extremities is in all respects the same, and even the organs 
of mastication are not very dissimilar* Here, then, is the natural 
situation of this singular being in the scale of animal life, and 
here, associated with its natural congeners, its apparent ano« 
malies vanish, and it takes its place as a regular constituent 
part of a natural and well-defined group. It is only, indeed, 
the absence of the marsupial character which would make us 
hesitate to unite the Cheiromys with the Did^lpbidm; but 
this circumstance is so material as to require that it should be 
placed in a different subfamily. At the same time, its analogy 
to the Rod4ntia ou^ht not to be overlooked ; and it is for the 
purpose of expressing this relation that I propose to deno¬ 
minate the small group which I am obliged to form for this 
animal, Gliridse. 1 suspect, indeed, that the Cheiromys bears 
a more intimate relation to the real dormice (Glis) than we 
are yet aware of.* 

liitherto, 1 have intentionally abstained from alluding to 
the bimanous type of organisation as exemplified in man. It 
is now necessary to consider that form, and investigate the 
relations which subsist between the Bimana, Quadrumana, and 
Pedimana, between all those mammals, in short, which are 
provided with opposable thumbs, either upon one or both 
pairs of the extremities. Baron Cuvier, as it is well known, 
places man in an order by himself, apart from the Simise and 
Lemiiridse; but Baron Cuvier knew nothing of the relations 
here developed, and shown to subsist between the Quadriimana 
and Pedimana, properly so called; and, in other respects, the 
separation in question depends rather upon moral and intel¬ 
lectual, than u^n physical and zoological, data. The natu¬ 
ralist, however, must view man in a different light from the 
metaphysician and the divine; anatomical structure and 
organic conformation are the only principles wiiich the zoolo¬ 
gist can admit as the foundations of natural science; and, in 
respect, man is too closely connected with the apes, and 
other Simise, to admit of being placed so widely apart from 
them as he has been in all recent classifications of mammals. 
1 do not mean to affirm that the bimanous form approximates 

* I liave not vet seen the Chefromys, but am inclined to think that it 
may, all, belong to the Lemikndie, with which it is associated by 
I^marest, and with which it agrees in structure and habitat; the loss of 
prehensile power in the fore thumb being hut a similar phenomenon to 
the entire aUence of that organ in tiie Semnopithdeus and A^telcs. 

QU 2 
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■o nearly to the qaadrumanous as this does to the {lediina- 
noat, but that the whole three form so many constituent and 
snbprdinate groups of the same natural order, and are united 
by a chain of affinities too strong to be arbitrarily dissevered. 
At the same time, the Bimana have peculiar ana appropriate 
diaracters, which, even in a physical point of view, exalt 
them sensibly above the allied families. The very separation 
of the functions of locomotion and prehension, and their 
appropriation to different organs, gives man a notable supe¬ 
riority over all other mammals; for by this means the or|[ms 
of touch and prehension preserve their delicate and sensitive 
structure unimpaired by contact with the hard and rough 
ground. They are, besides, resident in that pair of the extre¬ 
mities which is situated in the immediate vicinity of the organs 
of sense and mind, and thus in the most convenient situation 
possible for executing all the various commands of the will; 
whilst tile erect station of the body, and the appropriation of 
the function of locomotion to the posterior extremities alone, 
prevents them from being interfere with in the execution of 
these essential duties. The Quadrumana, on the contrary, 
continually obliged to employ the anterior as well as the pos¬ 
terior extremities in the act of progression, have the sense of 
touch and power of prehension seriously diminished in con¬ 
sequence ; whilst the Pedimana, with the proper organs of 
prehensbn upon the posterior extremities only, are placed in 
still more unfavourable circumstances with regard to the faci¬ 
lity of executing these functions, or obeying the commands of 
volition. In fMt, the hind thumb in pedimanous and qua- 
dmmanous mammals is manifestly designed for no other 
purpose than to assist the function of locomotion, by giving 
those animals a more perfect power of prehension in grasping 
the branches of the trees among which they habitually reside; 
but the Quadrdmana have the farther advantage of anterior 
hands, which the Pedimana do not {lossess, which adapt them 
to still more important acts of prehension, and approximate 
them more closely to the human type. They consequently 
occupy an intermraiate position between the Bimana and Pe¬ 
dimana, with which they are connected by means of the real 
Apes (Pith^us) on the one hand, and of the Simiadm of 
South America on the other. The entire group thus presents 
a beautiful gradation of zoological characters from man to die 
Simise, and from those to the Sapajous, Sagoins, and Opos¬ 
sums, and an uninterrupted chain of the most important 
affinities, which clearly vindicate its right to be considered as 
a strictly natural family of mammals; whilst the important« 
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atid influential character of opposable thumbSf either upon 
one pair of the extremities or upon both, definitely distin¬ 
guishes it from all other groups, and renders it at once easy 
to reco|;nise, and susceptible of a strict logical definition 
This principal group or order of mammals, which I propose 
to call Cheiropeds (Cheir6poda), in allusion to the circum¬ 
stance which forms their most important character, with its 
subordinate groups, or families, of Bimana, Quadriimana, and 
Pedimana, and the still more subordinate subfiimilies which 
compose the latter two groups, is accurately defined and 
represented in the following table: •>— 


- - - 

on the anterior 
extremities only. 


Homo. 


Simus - . . 

and witli anthro¬ 
poid teeth. 


Pithdeus. 

Semnopithdciis. 

CdlobuB. 

Cercopithdeus. 

Mac&cus. 

Cynoedphalua 


Quadru'mana -• 
on both anterior 
and posterior 
extremities, 

GHEIRO'PODA 
Matmnala with op¬ 
posable thumbs 


Lemuridas - 
and with abnor¬ 
mal teeth. 


f Lichandtus. 
Propithdeus. 
L^mur. 
Nyctic^us. 
Otolienus. 
Microedbus* 
Cheirogdteus. 
, T&rsius. 


SwUadte - • - 
and with anthro¬ 
poid teeth. 


' Cdbus. 
A^tdM. 
Myedtes. 
Laaothrix. 
Offiithrix. 
Adtus. 
Pithdeia. 
Hdpale. 


Pbdi^mana - - 
on the posterior 
extremities only, 


GHridiB - - - Chefhimys. 
and with rodent 
teeth. 

Petadruf. 

Phaacpldrctus. 

Pseudochehrus. 

DidUp^ - - Phalangfsta. 
and with abnoN BaUuida. 
roal teeth. Cheirondetes. 

LDiddlphys. 
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Art* IV. Illustrated Zoological Notices* By Edward Charlbs- 
WORTH, F.G.S., &c. 

}» On the Power which the Amnia! of the Argonaut has of repairing Breaches 

in its Shell* 

2. On the recent Discovci'if of a Fossil Crocodile at W!My, 

3. On a Form of chamhered cephalojyodous Shells^ connecting the Genera 

Naidilus and AmmonMes* 

The difrei*ence of opinion entertained respecting the legiti¬ 
mate tenant of the shell called the Argonaut, or Paper Nauti¬ 
lus, has given rise to more interesting discussion, and furnished 
materials for a greater display of ingenious reasoning, than 
perhaps any other question that has agitated the philosophical 
world in connexion with zoology. A doubt may, perhaps, 
even be hazarded whether the true interests of science would 
be advanced by a termination of the controversy, either 
from demonstrating the Ocythiie to be the constructor of 
its shell, or by discovering the mysterious creature, if sucli 
really exist, that frames a habitation for another being, 
and of whose nature we are as profoundly ignorant as of the 
animals which inhabited the extinct testaceous genera occur¬ 
ring in the rocks of the Silurean system, or mountain limestone 
series. The researches undertaken for the purpose of arriv¬ 
ing at a solution of this obscure problem, whether by direct 
ex|>eriment upon the immediate subject of dispute, or bv 
attempting to discover in allied organisms conditions which 
shall reconcile the apparently anomalous points in the 
history of the genus Argonauta, cannot fail to evolve facts 
more or less interesting when considered in relation to com¬ 
parative anatomy and physiology, although the ultimate object 
of the investigation may never be attained. I had long, in 
common, prolwbly, with many others, wondered that no series 
of experiments, similar to those lately instituted by Mrs. 
Power, and still more recently repeated by Captain Kang 
had not been attempted by some of the naturalists whose 
opinions and personal observations are on record in reference 
to the relation existing between the Oc^thde and its shell ; 
since the power of repairing its dwelling in common with 
other conchyliferous Molluscs, naturally sug^^sts itself as a 
simple and satisfactory refutation of the parasitic propensities 
attributed by many to this Cephalopod. Upon reading Cap* 
tain Kang’s description of the important distinction wmeh he 
remarked between the original shell and the diaphragm with 
which the Oo^tbcie repaired the breaches artificially made in 
its habitation, it immediately occurred to me that, it both his 
« See Mag. Nat. Hut. for Sept. 1687, p. 893. 



experience and that of Mrs. Power coincided in this particu¬ 
lar, 1 had only to discover, if possible, specimens of the Argo¬ 
naut exhibiting removed portions replaced with true shell, 
and the experiments of both these parties would go very far 
towards proving the very reverse of the position which it was 
the object of Mrs. Power to establish. 

With this end in view, 1 determined to inspect all the col-. 
lections of shells, whether public or private^ within reach, 
considering it at the same time not a little remarkable that 1 
could not call to mind ever having seen a repaired Argonaut, 
although this shell, from its extreme delicacy and large size, 
might be reasonably supposed more liable to fracture than, 
pCTbaps, any other. It was in the collection of Mr. George 
A Sowerby that 1 was first fortunate enough to meet with the 
object of my search. The figure 64!) represehfs a spe¬ 
cimen which he had had reserved, from the circumstance of its 
having been brdcen and* subsequently repaired; and he in- 
formra me that this was the only instance of the kind which 
had come under his observation during his whole experience 
as a sdentifie concholt^ist and dealer in shells. One spedmen, 
hoover, was to me as good as a thousand to establish the &ot 
which 1 was desirous m provina, that of the constructor of 
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the Argonaut having power to repair any loss of substance 
wiA fresh deposit; agreeing in every respect with the oririnal 
diell. By a rderence to the woodcut, it will be seen that a 
triangular breach of about 1 in. in depth has been made in 
the margin of the shell; and this has been susequenti v repaired 
in a most beautiful manner, the union of the newly formed 
parts with the old bei^ so neatly effected, that it cannot be 
detected by touch. The reproduced portion has also the 
** solidityy* and 'whiteness ” of the rest of the 

shell. I have placed this specinien in the museum of the 
Zoological Society, where it is open to the inspection of any 
one curious upon the subject. 

Being now* in possession of the evidence necessary to 
show that the constructor of the Argonaut had the same 
reparative powers as other testaceous Molluscs, I naturally 
felt interested to obtain a specimen in which the reparation 
had been effected by means of the false membrane so 
minutely described by Captain Rang, and which it was clear 
was really the work of the Oc^thiie. Here, however, two 
difficulties presented themselves: in the first place, the im¬ 
perfection would be so strongly marked where an Argonaut 
had been repaired with only membt'ane^ that very few in this 
condition would be likely to reach this country, so long as 
entire shells could readily be procured; and, secondly, if, 
among a large series of specimens, a solitary example of the 
kind escapea observation, the process which the shells undergo 
for the purpose of bleaching and cleaning them might he 
expected to remove all traces of this reparative action. Under 
these circumstances, I hardly expected to meet with any facts 
bearing upon the result of Captain Ranges observations; but, 
in looking over the large collection of shells belonging to Mr. 
Graham of Ludgate Hill, I was agreeably surpriseu by de¬ 
tecting an Argonaut with several small apertures in the \K>dy 
of the shell, across which a diaphragm had been thrown of 
precisely the same nature as that described by Captain Rang; 
the membrane, in this instance, being preserve, probably from 
the small size of the apertures, and from their not being 
marginal. 

At a recent meeting of the Zoological Society of London 
(August 92. 1837), I exhibited the two specimens of which 
1 have spoken, along with several others, in which injury to 
a greater extent than in the one figured had been repaired, 
and in a similar manner. On that occasion, I argued rather 
strongly tn favour of the parasitic character of the Oc^hbe, 
from the evidence which had been adduced by Captain Rang 
respecting its non-reparative powers; it being clear from 
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the specimeiw in mv ^seisiuu that the real constructor of 
the Argonaut was rally capable of subsequently secreting 
true shell* if circumstances rendered it necessary. In die 
course of the discussion which followed* Mr. Ow'en intro¬ 
duced a very fiiir argument to show that I attributed more 
weight to the above facts than they were really entitled to, 
inasmuch as neither Mrs. Power nor Captain Rang had given 
the slightest intimation of the particular region of the shell 
from which they removed the portions spoken of; a circum¬ 
stance of most material importance with reference to any in¬ 
ference which might be drawn from their experiments, since 
the Cki^thoe might not have the power of applying the secret¬ 
ing portion of its mantle to apertures in the body of its shell, 
aluiough it might readily re^ir breaches taking place in the 
margin. In relation to this view of the case, Mr. Owen re¬ 
ferred to some experiments instituted by Mr. Bell upon the 
common garden snail, published in the first volume of the 
Zook^ical Jdumalt and which no apology is necessary for 
introducing here. They are appended in a note to an abridged 
translation of M. Oaspard’s Memoir on the Physidogy qf Helix 
pomatiOf originally published in Majendie’s Journal de Phy- 
ndegie, tom. ii. p. 295. 

'‘Although it would appear, from some circumstances, such 
as the filling up of the apex of the shell, that other parts are 
occasionally capable of protiuoing a calcareous secretion, yet 
there is no doubt that the edge or collar of the mantle is the 
organ which ordinarily performs this function. I have at 
dimrent times cracked the shell, removed small portions, and 
drilled holes through it, at different parts; and 1 have found 
that, if the injury were within the reach of the edge of the 
mantle, it was always drawn up to repair it. 1 will par- 
tiei^ise one only of these experiments to show the manner 
in which this is done. I drills a hole in the shell of HdBx 
pomdtia in the last whorl but one, thinking that it could «a| 
draw the edge of the mantle high enough to repair it in the 
usual way: however, it effected this immediately by pro- 
trr^ing the foot to make room for the mantle being drawn 
hi^ up into the shell; and os soon as the edge came in con¬ 
tact with the iniured part, it was passed repeatedlj^ over the 
hole, leaving a layer of calcareous matter each time, until it 
became opaque; and, in a day or two, on examining it, I 
ibund the newly formed part apparently as strong as the rest 
of the shell. Another curious ciitumstance connected with 
this aulMaot is, that in the species of snails with coloured 
bands (H. nemorhlis, for instance) there are the same nuipber 
of bands on the mantle as in the shell, which are brqwn and 
traniqiarent; and tiiese, probably, Contain comparatively Utde 
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carbonate of Ume* It is therefore not unlikely tliat the 

{ (lands necessai^ for secreting this substance do not exist, at 
east to an equal dep;ree, in those parts of the mantle marked 
by the bands. Thi^ however, is but a conjecture, and only 
important as connected with a subiect which deserves a much 
more accurate investigation than has ever yet been bestowed 
upon it**’ (T. B.f Zool^ Jaum.^ voL i. p. 94.) 

Now, upon the assumption that the Oc^tbbe is the real con¬ 
structor of the Argonaut, if we give it credit for the same anxiety 
to repair apertures in the body of its shell as that evinced by 
the animal pf H^lix pomatia, the former Mollusc would cer¬ 
tainly of the two appear the better adapted for effecting such 
an onject, since it not only has no organic attachment to its 
habitation, but has even the power of detaching itself alto¬ 
gether ; a circumstance which, upon a primA facie view, would 
certainly indicate a greater freedom of accommodating its 
secreting organ to injured parts than if the body of the Cepha- 
lopod were confined, as in the case of the pearly Nautilus. 
Dr. Leach, in a paper published in the Philosophical Trans-^ 
actions for 1817, tJius alludes to Mr. Cranche’s statement 
respecting the power which the Oc^thbe possesses of quitting 
its shell: — 

The observations made hv the late Mr. John Cranche, 
zoologist to the unfortunate ^ngo expedition, have cleared 
from my mind any doubts on the subject In the Gulf of 
Guinea, and afterwards on the voyage, he took, by means of 
a small net (which was always suspended over the side of the 
vessel), several specimens of a new species of Oc^thbe, which 
were swimming in a small Argonauta on the surface of the 
sea. On the Idth of June, he placed two living specimens in 
a vessel of sea water; the animals very soon produced their 
arms, and swam on and below the surface, having all the 
actions of the common Polypus of our seas, by means of their 
suckers, they adhered firmly to any substance with which 
they come in contact, and when sticking to the sides of the 
basin, the shell might be completely withdrawn from the 
animals. They had the power of completely withdrawing 
within the shell, and of leaving it entirety. One individum 
quitted its shell and lived severm hours, swimming about, and 
snowing no inclination to return into it; and others left the 
shells as he was taking them up in the net. They changed 
colour like other animals of the class Cephal6poda: when at 
rest, the colour was pale fiesh-coloured, more or less speckled 
with purplish; the under parts of the arms were bluiw grey, 
the suckers whitish.” 

There is one fact which I cannot help regarding as highly 
favourable to the opinion of the Ocj'thbe being a parasite, and 
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that is the very small pro|M)rtion of these shells which exhibit 
any traces of reproduced parts: for I cannot believe this cir¬ 
cumstance to be accounted for upon the supposition that re¬ 
paired specimens are not sent to this country, because the 
animal, be it what it may, mends in so workmanlike a man¬ 
ner, adapting the renewed portions so accurately and evenly 
to the edges of the breach, that the flaw, even if detected, 
would not lessen the market price of the shell. How con¬ 
stantly do we observe traces of the reparative process upon 
the lips of Fiisi, Pleur6tomse, Volutae, 8cc.; and, as we know 
the Argonaut, while inhabited by the Oc^thbe, i# exposed to 
accidents, if that animal possesses the power of renewing the 
shell, why are instances of the kind so rare ? But, if the 
lawful tenant of the Argonaut dwells in the depths of the ocean, 
and does not visit the surface, we have a ready solution of 
this difficulty, since the very same conditions which have kept 
us in ignorance upon this point, furnish the most satisfactory 
i*easou for so frail a production being rarely liable to those 
accidents from external violence to which so many of the 
testaceous Molluscs are exposed. 

In offering these few observations, I have not attempted to 
discuss tlie merits of the question at large, or to enter upon 
the mass of evidence which has been brought forward either on 
one side or the other, except in those particulars which bear 
directly upon the points immediately under consideration. It 
is most probable that, before long, I shall have again to revert 
to the subject; and, in the mean time, I cannot help exprestinga 
hope that all conchologists, or, indeed, I may say all cultivators 
of natural history, who may chance to fall in with these re¬ 
marks, will examine such specimens of the Paper Nautilus as 
they have access to, noting with care any indications of renewed 
parts, the region in which the injury has been sustained, and 
the nature of the reproduced portions; communicating the 
result of such observation to the public through some scien¬ 
tific channel. 

Mr. Broderip thus terminates a paper on the animal 
of the Argonaut, in the fourth volume of the Zoological 
JburtMlf page 66 .:—** There is not, perhaps, sufficient evidence 
to convict the subject of our memoir of piracy, but there is 
quite enough to make us strongly doubt the assertion, that 
* he is his own industrious shipwright’” 

Turning to the consideration of the bein^ of another era, 
we have Btjlg. 65., the representation of the head of a Crb* 
codile (? Steneosaflrus) lately discovered in the lias at Whitby, 
and a very nicely executed drawing of which I have re¬ 
ceived from Viscountess Sidmouth, taken from the original 
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uMoimen, by the Rev. Mr. Howman, who, in writing to Her 
Ididyehip, thus notices this interesting fossil remain:— “ I have 
been delighted with the scenery of Scarborough, Whitby, 
Robin H(^’8 Bay, &c., and not a little to find myself dwelling 
amidst Crocodiles, Ichthyosauri, and a hundrM other rare 
remains of dte antediluvian world, which that coast teems with. 
The museum of Whitby has the finest specimen of fossil Croco¬ 
dile known, 15^ ft. long; from two to three additional feet being 
wanting to complete its jaws. I found a smaller, but perhaps 
more perfect, specimen, 8(ft. long, in the possession of a 
poor man who discovered it, and served me as a guide; I 
made a very accurate drawing of it to a scale ; for some of 
your scientific friends may like to see it.” 

1 believe Whitby is the only lias locality in which the ske¬ 
letons of Crocodiles have been discovered in this country; and, 
as the number of specimens hitherto found is very small, 
every additional one is worth recoitling. A short time since, 
I examined a specimen about 5 ft. long in the collection of 
Captain Kaines at Chatham, having what 1 should imagine 
to the most perfect head and jaws extant. This was like¬ 
wise obtained at Whitby. The specimen of which 1 have 
figured the head is in the possession of a man named Crosby, 
and might be purchased at a very reasonable price, a short 
time since. 1 should think it well worth the attention of some 
museum, as ,^>ssil Crocodiles are not quite so abundant as 
icMyoKtM. 

The extensive cuttings in the beds above the chalk either 
completed or now in progress, at various localities round 
London, connected with the prelected lines of railway, have 
been the means of considerably augmenting the list of species 
known to geologists as occurring in the London basin, besides, 
in some instances, furnishing entire examples of fossils, of 
which only fragments or imperfect specimens had previously 
been obtmned. Mr. Wbetherell of Highgate, whose un¬ 
rivalled series of London clay fossils u well known to all 
metropolitan collectors, made some most valuable additions 
to his cdbinet whilst the excavations were going forward for 
the Birmingham line, several of which he 11*9 placed in my 
hands, with a view of having them noticed in the Magaztoe 
Natured Bistory, The suite of tertiaiy Nafttili in the pos- 
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wsskm of this gentleman is truly splendid : the specimens of 
several spedes exhibiting every gradation of size from an ex¬ 
tremely young state up to the aault period. 

The speeimen here figured {Jig, 60. X certainly tlie rarest and 
most interestinff of the species of this genus which occur in the 
London clay, he procured from the tunnel at Primrose Hill. 
In the Mineral Conchotc^^ we 
find at tab. 1. fig. 4. a represent¬ 
ation of an imperfect specimen 
of this truly eluant fossil, 
under the name of Nafitilus 
ziczac; but Mr. Sowerby does 
not notice the remarkable cha¬ 
racter of its chambers, except as 
a ready means of distinguishing the species. The sinuous 
septa, so beautifully shown in this specimen, fron) the loss of 
the external coat, would place this species in that division of 
fossil multilocular shells to which the term Ooniatite has been 
applied by Von Bucb, were not the siphunculus placed idong 
the internal marain. The characters of this shell, indeed, will 
not admit of its heing placed in either the genus Nautilus or 
Ammonites, as will be seen by a reference to the following 
characters of the families Nautilidse and Ammonitids, in the 
article Cepbalop^a, by Mr. Owen, recently published in 
Todd's Cydapeedia Anaton^ and Physiology : — 

Fan. I. Nautilidie. Shell external, tniral or straMti aepCa snootb, 
simple; the last chandler the largest, and cmtaining me .anlnal; siphoe 
central or marginal and intemaL 

Fam. 8. Ammonitidss. Shell external, spiral or straight; septa sinuous 
and with lobated margins; the last chamber the largest, and lod^ng the 
animal; siphon central or maiginal and external. 

Now, it is clear, that the specimen before us is neither 
Nautilus nor Ammonite; for we are here presented with 
smtious septa, whilst the siphuncle is marginal and internal. 

The following may be given as its characters: 

Shell involute; inner whorls concealed as in FaQtilus; septa tritb 
deep lateral narrow sinuositiea; siphuncle continuous, maiginal, and in- 
ternaL 

These characters might, perhaps, be thought by some suffi¬ 
ciently tangible to establish a genus for the reemtion of Nafi- 
tilus ziczac; but I should not consider myself warranted in 
so doing, because I am aware of the existence of a fonQ also 
from the London day, and which is figured by Mr. Parkinson 
{Organic Remains^ vol. iii.), in which the s^ta are like those 
of N. ziczac, but the siphuncle is not marginal. This speci¬ 
men, which is of large size, is now in the possession of Mr. 
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James De C Soweri^, tfaroa^ whose kindness I hare had 
an ofipmtuiiity of examining it. 

Two pmnts are involved in the history of this fossil, and 
the other to which reference has been mrae, which are well 
worthy of attention (connected with their zoological charac* 
ters, and the conditions under which they are found). The 
position of the siphunculus in the chambered cephalopodous 
shells appears to be of less value as a generic character than 
has been hitherto imagined; and, secondly, it seems that 
Goniatites, or at any rate something veiy like them occur in 
the London clay, a bed in which we certainly should not have 
anticipated their existence. 

Although the true Nadtili are rather plentifully met with 
when any considerable excavations are made in the neighbour* 
hood of the metropolis, the species of this genus are by no 
means abuqdont throughout the whole extent of the clay de¬ 
posit overlying the chalk. They are rather numerous in the 
Isle of Sheppey, and 1 have occosionally seen very fine spe* 
cimens in the cliffs of Essex and Suffolk; but I have never 
detected a fragment of a Nautilus in that rich deposit of terti¬ 
ary fossils on the Hampshire coast, nor am I aware that it ever 
occurs there. As the genus is unknown in either the coralline 
or red crag os a tertiary fossil in this country, it is charac¬ 
teristic of the London clay. Mr. Bowert}ank has one speci¬ 
men of N. ziczac from Sheppey, and Mr. Sowerby's specimen 
was from Higbgate. The one figured here (by rar the most 
peHect specimen of the three) was obtained from a labourer at 
the Primrose Hill tunnel. 

In tlie tertiary beds at Dax, and one or two other localities 
on the Continent, a large species very closely allied to, if nut 
identical with, N. ziczac is not unfrequently met with. I regret 
that I have not had an opportunity of learning whether M. 
Deshayes enters into any details respecting this species, in 
his Description det CoquilUs Fossiles des Environs de Paris. 
The only copy of this valuable work to which I have acces. 
is in the libra^ of the Royal Society, and the late parts, 
containing the C^phalojpods, have not bran received. 

Having a number of interesting subjects worthy of notice, 
as illustrating points of interest in connexion with recent and 
fossil xootegy, I propose, from time to time, introducing them 
in a series of papers to the readers of the Magazine qf Na- 
fstral Histoty. 


London^ Sept. £ 1 . 1897 . 
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Abt* V, Charaders of a neto Form in the FrhtfUlida f toUk a 
Description of the only Species yet rtferrMe to it* By Akdrbw 
Smith, MJ)*, Surgeon to the Forces, Superintendent of the 
late Expeciition for exploring the Interior of South Africa* 

In the many instances in which we have already de¬ 
tected, amongst birds, well-defined natural groups, we hare 
found a certain harmony of characters pervading the entire 
of tlieir species: indeed, it has been that evident harmony 
which led to their being regarded as natural groups. It is 
true, in each group some species are found which do not 
exhibit all the characters of the more typical ones; yet tbqr 
nevertheless present us with sufficient indications of their re* 
lationship to enable us at once to perceive their proper con¬ 
nexions. 

If, then, the existence of these marked corresponding cha¬ 
racters are to be regarded as the essence of such groups, it 
will be necessary, whenever a species presents itself which 
does not jpossess the qualifications requisite for admitting it 
amongst mrms already established, to view it as a legitimate 
object for the type of a new subdivision. Under such circum¬ 
stances, the So^ble Finch of Southern Africa presents itself 
to our notice. Whilst no one will deny this bird a place in 
the Frii^lidse, most observers will admit it deficient in the 
series ot subordinate characters which would admit of its 
bein^ properly included in any of the yet characterised sub¬ 
divisions of the family; and, in proof of what we have affirmed, 
no two original observers have hitherto placed it in the same 
genus. By the most accurate enquirers, it has either been 
placed in the Plbceus of Cuvier or the Eupl^ctes of Swainson* 
Unless we are to allow the characters of a ^oup to stand 
so loosely defined as to admit of the introduction of forms so 
remote from the typical ones, that no two observers would, in 
all probability, refer them to the same genus, we cannot pos¬ 
sibly regard die bird now under consideration as appertaining 
either to P16ceus or Eupl^tes. It has not that series of ex¬ 
ternal characters which would establish its place either in the 
one or the other; and its morts and habits are directly op¬ 
posed to both; unless it be believed that we haye already 
sufficient evidence to warrant the oonclusion, that *every na¬ 
tural genus must of necessity have certain modified forms as 
representatives of other genera. 

If it is to be discardra from any connexion with either of 
the above gener% its legitimate position is far from evident; 
and, therefore, to speculate upon probabilities might only 
increase that obscurity. What is mite incomprehensible 
with our present materials, will doubtless become evident, 
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wbeti most of the stores whidi nature has stili in resen^ 
shall have been accumulated; and» till then, any labour di¬ 
rected otherwise than to that end will, in all likelihood, only 
prove labour lost For the reception of this South African 
bird, 1 would, then, propose the 

Siibgenufl PHILETAFRUS. 

rather long, and nointed, higher than broad^ and entering between 
the lathers of the forehead; culmen rounded and curved; commissure 
sinuated; edges of mandibles slightly indexed; nostrib near base of 
upper mandibl^ round, and behind edged with feathers; a few short rigid 
bristles at angles of mouth. Wingi moderate; when closed, covering half 
the tail; three outermost quiltfeathers nearly of ej|Uol length,and the 
longest. 7W rounded. Leg$ strong, scuteflated in front; middle toe 
considerably longer than the lateral ones, which are nearly of equal length, 
and shorter than the hinder one. Claws strong, compressed, curved, and 
pointed. 

Philbtai^rus LR^PiDUS. (Pldceus sdcius Cuvier^ Eupl^ctes l^pidus 

Swahtim,) 

Male, The upper parts of the head and the back drab brown; the sides 
of the neck, the interscapulars, and a longitudinal stripe in front of each l^ 
at base, black or black brown; the feathers margin^ with Isabella; chin, 
and a stripe between it and anterior angle of each ej^c, pure black $ sides of 
head and under naru of body, Isabella; quill and tail iwhers dark hroym ; 
the latter, toward dps, of an l^ella tint: bill a pale bom-colour, inclining 
to bluish white toward point. Length, from shoulder to tip of wings, 
10"'; tail, I" 10"'; tarsus, 10"'; bill, 8"'. Total length of bird, 5 m. 

Female. No bladk on the chin or at the base of mandibles; in other re¬ 
spects, resembles the male. 


Inhabits the interior of southern Africa, and is generally 
found in dry arid situations. A great many individuals are 
usually found associated together; and under one common 
roof they build their nests, which in some cases form such 
large and weighty masses as to break the strong branches of 
large and lofty trees, upon which they usually place them. 
In its manners, it resembles the Pyrgitae, and still more, 
perhap^ the Plocdpasser, a small African group, first indicated 
ny me in June, 18S6. 


Aat. VI. Notci on the Pent, or Honey Buzzard. 

By Edward BLVTH,'Esq. y 

After the admirable and detailed description which Mr. 
Yarrell Ims collated of that curious and interestinff bird, the 
P4mt8 apivorus, and the attention which Mr* Macg^livray has 
bestowed upon it, in common with the rest of its tribe, in his 
laboured work on the raptorial birds of Britain, ft would seem 
almost a hopeless task to endeavour to throw further liAt 
upon the species. Whilst every writer, however, who has 
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described it has alike spoken of it as a most variable species^ 
it does not appear that the nature of that variation of plumage 
to whicli it is liable has ever been satisfactorilv explained. I have 
examined a considerable number of skins and stuiFed specimens, 
as many as seven or eight of which were British-kiiled; and 
have found the difference observable among them to be suffi¬ 
ciently intelligible, being reducible, over and above the regular 
progressive changes to which the species is subject, to a mere 
want of fixity, or definitiveness as regards extent, rather than of 
constancy in the normal markings; to a running or suffusion, 
or, on the other hand, sometimes to a deficiency, of the 
colouring matter. The following are its typical states of 
plumage, with all the markings duly developed and defined 

Adidt Male, In the finest specimen which I have seen, 
the head, including the lores and ear-coverts, was of a dark 
dull ash-colour; upper plumage nearly uniform brown, dis¬ 
tinctly tinged with cinereous, and having a fine reddish-purple 
gloss when held to the light; the feathers white at base, 
and little more than tip^ied with brown about the nape; 
throat white, with a dark line down the centre of each feather; 
breast plumage broadly terminated with brown, which lower 
forms upon each feather two or more distinct broad bars; 
tail whitish at base, with three broad bars of dark brown, one 
near the tip, and terminated with white; between the bars 
were numerous dark, wavy, transverse lines. 

Adult Female. Some are said to have the forehead bluish- 
grey ; but this I have not seen. A beautiful specimen, killed 
not far from London, had all the upper parts deep chocolate- 
brown, with the base of the feathers on the head and neck very 
pure white, which appeared conspicuously about the nape, as 
in most other Falconidse ; lower plumage with distinct, lai^e, 
transverse bars; quills and tail marked as in the male. 

Immature Dress. An example, in what may be deemed its 
characteristic plumage at this age, with the markings more 
than usually distinct, had the forehead dull white; the crown 
of the head and neck brown, tipped with whitish, with a dark 
line along the shaft of each feather; lores, and streak passing 
through the eye, dark chocolate-brown; scapularies. uniform 
clove<%rown; smallest wing-coverts ed|^ with a paler tint; 
outer primaries dark brown; the remainder barred with diffe¬ 
rent snades of the same; secondaries and tertiaries tipped 
wkh white; the tail barred with diflerent shades of brown, 
and tipped with whitish; throat reddish-white, with a defined 
dark streak along the middle of each feather: this gradttalij 
becomes more diffused till, on the breast, the feathers app^r 
almost uniform brown. Under parts whitish, longitudinally 
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streaked with browi^ and more or less barred on the sides; 
lower tail-coverts whitish^ with a few broad bars of brown* 

It is not unusual for them to have the head, neck, and all 
the lower parts, of a dull white, with a very narrow dark 
streak down the centre of each feather, scarcely occupy¬ 
ing more than the shaft, the lores and streak through the 
eyes continuing brown; others have the lower parts uniform 
brown, sometimes with a darker streak down the middle of 
the feathers; and there are some in which the colour, not 
having quite diffused itself, leaves the sides of the feathers 
whitish* The adults are much less variable than the young* 
Their progressive changes follow the same general law as in 
the hawk genus. 

Willugnby describes the nestlings to be covered with 
white down, spotted with black.*’ [Probably the dark feathers 
appearing beyond the down ?] ‘‘Their feet,” he says, “were 
of A pale yellow; their bills, between the nostrils and the 
head [the cere]^ white.** “Les jeunes de I’annec” (meaning 
the birds a little older), remarks Temminck, “out lu cire 
jaunc et I’iris d*un brim clair.” Mr. Selby, however, as 
quoted by Mr. Macgillivrny^, states of an individual entrapped 
in Northumberland, that “It proved a male, and an atlult 
bird, as I judged from the plumage, and pure yellow of the 
cere and legs. Its colour is uniform deep clove-brown, very 
unlike that of the females I have met with in collections, or of 
the young males, which have the whole of the head and neck 
nearly white.” I have no hesitation in pronouncing this bird 
to have been immature, and of the same age as the partially 
white specimens adverted to. The adult female of whicn 
I have described the plumage, had the irides of a dull 
brownish yellow, and the cere dark grey. Its stomach con¬ 
tained a greenish fluid matter, probablv digested wasp- 
maggots; and it was excessively fat, and diflicLilt to prepare, 
on account of the liquidity of the grease. Bufibn says that^ 
“ in winterj when fat, this bird is good eating.” The season 
specified is probably an inadvertent expression of that author; 
as, in Britain at least, it is only known as a summer visitant* 

The following particulars have been communicated to me 
respecting a living pern, which was kept for a long while in 
confinement. This bird was excessively tame; insomuch that 
it was occasionally suffered to fly at large, when it was gene¬ 
rally satisfied to alight on a neighbouring cage, without 
appearing to care for exercising its wings. It evinced more 
familiarity and confidence than an equally tame kite; but 
appeared to be less intelligent and cunning* Sometimes it 


♦ Mscgillivniy’s Rapacious Birds, p. 472. 
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emitted a lengthened very plaintive cry, particularly when in 
want of food: it was by no means^ however, so quick in 
recognising its feeder as the kite was. It devoured insects 
of every description, which it would take readily from the 
hand ; and, contrary to the usual habit of birds of this family, 
would commonly sense its food with the bill rather than its talons: 
this it always took to the ground to consume, where it passed 
much of its time; and it invariably tore its prey into very 
small pieces, never bolting it in large masses, as the kite did. 
It would kill a rat, by adroitly seizing it by the back of the 
neck, fixing its talons in it simultaneously: and it murdered 
one of a pair of N6ctua nddipes, which had long resided in 
an adjoining compartment of the same prison, ana that occa¬ 
sionally used to fly up and cling to the bars which separated 
it from the pern. The latter, seizing his opportunity, contrived 
to pull it through, and devoured it. A bird of this species, 
described by the Hon. H. T. Liddell, in the Transactions of 
the Natural History Society of Northumberland, was shot 
while in pursuit of a wood-pigeon. 

It is usually considered a very rare species, though, in the 
neighbourhood of extensive beech woods, it would seem to be 
far from beinjj so. In Burnham Beeches, near Windsor, 
Mr. Gould informs me they annually breed, and that he has 
seen the egg from that locality. Stuffed specimens are not at 
all unfreouent in the taverns and places about the vicinity. 
Gilbert White mentions its nestling in the beech hanger at 
Selbome ; and Willughby even considered it pretty frequent 
in England. It is undoubtedly, however, a very local species 
till after the breeding season, when they would appear to be 
rather disposed to ramble, as specimens have then been met 
with in various parts of the country, though chiefly, as re¬ 
marked by Mr. Yarrell, along the eastern coast, from Suffolk 
to Northumberland; which renders it probable that these had 
wandered from the Continent. A very young male, with its 

E rimaries not full grown, and which, therefore, could not long 
ave left the nest, was sent to Dr. Leach from Coriiwall« 
and is now in the national collection. Ihis bird, it may be re¬ 
marked, has all its markings considerably less distinct than 
the sf^cimen, in a corresponding state of plumage, which I have 
described. 

M. Vieillot, as quoted by Mr. Yarrell, relates of this species, 
that it seldom flies, except from one tree to another, or from 
bash to bush, and then always low; and that it runs when on 
the ground with great rapidity, like our common fowls; a cir- 
ciunslance which is also noticed by Willughby. And the 
captive individual of which I have spoken, when allowed its 
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liberty! betrayed the same inactive disposition as regards the 
exercising of its volar powers which that account implies. 
Stilly howevei*! when we consider the long and ample wings 
with which this bird is furnished! it is impossible not to sus¬ 
pect that our information respecting its habits is yet incom**^ 
plete. Sir W. Jardine, indeed, states that there are some 
partly insectivorous hawks (Pcrnis, for instance), which seize 
and aevour the insect during flight ^; but I am unaware that he 
has any further authority for assuming this (I mean, that the 
pern is in the habit of pursuing insects on the wing), than the 
following paragraph in Montagu’s Supplement to his Ornitho^ 
logical Diciionary: —“A few years since, the Rev. Mr. Holds- 
worth (a very intelligent observer of nature), who resides 
contiguous to a large piece of fresh water, called Slapton Ley, 
in South Devon, close to the sea, noticed a large species of 
hawk skimming over the water, in pursuit of the larger dragon 
flies, which it seized with its talons, and took niem from 
thence with its beak. This bird was observed to frequent the 
lake daily for a long time, for the purpose of preying on these 
insects; and Mr. rloldsworth’s account of the bird induces 
us to believe that it was the honey buzzard.” Mr. Macgillivray 
conceives the pern to be relate<l to the kites (Milvus); and I 
fully agree with him in considering it as more distinct from 
the buzzards than is generally held; and, for this reason, would 
drop the name honey buzzard, as he has done, substituting an 
appellation which is at least as unobjectionable as tern. I 
have been accustomed to regard the form ns mediate, rather 
between Biiteo and E'lanus; a view which has lately been con¬ 
siderably strengthened by a remark of Nuttall on the Elanus, 
or rather Nauclerus, furedtus Vigors^ to the effect that that spe¬ 
cies also seizes on the nests of locusts and wasps, and devours 
both the insects and their larvae. Should the latter view of 
the affinities of this genus, then, prove to be the correct one, 
the probability is much increased that it often feeds by chasing 
the larger insects, as is a common habit with the Elani; which 
group, by the way, does not appear to me to be much allied 
by direct affinity to the kites. We require more information 
of the pern’s habits, at other seasons than when wasps’ nests 
occur in abundance; for to the larvae of these insects they 
certainly appear to give the preference, over any other fooci; 
and there can be iitue doubt that the unusual clothing of the 
face, so characteristic of them, is ordained to furiiish a pro¬ 
tection from the envenomed stings of the insects alluded to, 
which, consequently, would be ums indicated as tlieir most 
appropriate prey. These birds have the gape wide, and re- 

* Note to 4to edition of Wilson’s American Ornithology^ vol. ii. p. 275. 
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markably flexible in recent specimens, remindinff one of the 
typical Fissirostres; and in this they agree with the E^lani. 
Tne most nearly allied species, however, to the true perns, 
which are confined in their distribution to the ancient con¬ 
tinent, is a South American bird, which has even been styled, 
1 believe, by d^Orbigny, Pernis americ&nus. This species, 
indeed, only diflers in wanting their most distinctive pecu¬ 
liarity, the close feathering in iront of the eyes; having this 
part thinly covered with the usual radiating bristly plumes; 
it is therefore scarcely separable from them, and only by 
very rigid dividers. A specimen of it exists in the museum 
of the Zoological Society. — Sept. 11. 1837* 


REVIEWS. 

Art. I. Magazine of Zoology and Botany* Conducted by Sir 

William Jardinc, Bart.; P. J. Selby, Esq.; and Dr. Johnston. 

Nos. 7, 8, and 9. 

S. Naturalist; illustrative of the Animal, Vegetable, and 

Mineral Kingdoms* Edited by. Neville Wood, Esq. 

3. Mining Journal and Commercial Gazette* Conducted by 

Henry English, Esq., F.G.S., tkc* 

It was our intention to notice at some length one or 
two of the more important articles which have appeared in 
the late Numbers of the Magazine of Zoology and Botany ; but 
a very liberal supply of contributions from various corre¬ 
spondents compels us to be brief in the number of our re¬ 
views, and also to limit our remarks to a few general 
observations. 

We have heard but one opinion expressed as to the scien¬ 
tific value of a large proportion of the Memoirs which have been 
published in this Journal; and that opinion, we need hardly 
say, is in the highest degree favourable. But, in calling atten¬ 
tion to its undoubted merits, as a part of our periodical 
scientific literature, we cannot help feeling that we are 
placed in rather an awkward predicament Several of the lead- 
mg contributors to the present work were formerly supporters 
of the Magazine of Natural History^ and at the perfed when 
a secession took place, to establish a journal which should 
take a higher stand in the scientific world, the parties thus 
acting had, we think, ample and just reason for calculating 
upon the combiited support of all the naturalists of note in 
this country. 

The change, however, which has taken place in the edi¬ 
torial arrangements of Mr. Loudon’s Journal has completely 
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altered the position of afibirs, and placed matters on a totally 
different footing. 

It is obvious enough that there is a very strong feeling in 
favour of the Magazine of Natural History^ and that it will be 
supportedf not only by a class who observe the varied pheno¬ 
mena of nature as an amusement or recreation) but by those 
who are engaged in the higher departments of scientific re¬ 
search. Itf then, becomes a matter worthy of consideration, 
bow far the interests of science are promoted by the public¬ 
ation of two journals, having similar objects in view, when the 
effect produced must, to a certain extent, be that of crippling 
the powers of each; at least, in so far as they may be dependent 
upon direct proceeds. From a knowledge of the actual sale 
of the various scientific journals published in this country, 
we are well aware that there is not the slightest proba¬ 
bility for a demand to meet the expenses of two periodical 
works devoted to zoology in connexion with other branches 
of natural history ; and w hatever tends to promote the 
circulation of one must, under ordinaly circumstances, be at 
the expense of the other. 

Now, supposing the Magazine of Sir W. Jardine and that of 
Mr, Loudon to stand equally well with the scientific public as 
channels for communicating the observations of those engaged 
in the study of zoology, botany, &c.; the latter has this great 
advantage over the former, that, although its sale may not pro¬ 
duce anything like a fair equivalent for the labour and anx¬ 
iety unavoidably attendant upon a monthly publication, yet ithas 
a larger circulation than any other scientific journal in this 
country embracing the same general plan of publication. 
Our scientific periodical literature seems, certainly, at the 
present time, carried forward in any but an advantageous 
form, whether we take into consideration the labour which 
editors give for nothing, or the comparatively small circulation 
which each individual publication can command, and the con¬ 
sequent tardy introduction of facts and observations, which 
ought often to be disseminated as widely and as rapidly as 
possible. It is much to l>e regretted, that many of the papers 
which appear in the Entomological Magazine are limited to 
so small a circle of readers; since articles which, if they bad 
only a more extended circulation, might be the means of mak* 
ing entomologists, as the case stands, are, generally speaking^ 
only in the hands of those who have acquired the taste, ano^ 
perhaps, made some proficiency in the study. This disadvan* 
tage will always be present where a periodical embraces only 
one branch of natural history; indeed, there are many reasons 
which induce us to consider that, within certain obvious 
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linnits, the more diversified the contents of a scientific journal 
are made, and the wider the range of objects which it em» 
braces, the more extended may be its sphere of usefulness. 
A general combination of forces would be most desirable, 
if editors, contributors, and subscribers would all pull one 
way; but the difficulties of bringing about such an arrange¬ 
ment are probably insuperable. 

Whatever course may be adopted by the conductors of 
the Magazine of Zoology and Botany^ we shall always feel 
pleasure in bearing testimony to the value and interest of the 
matter contained in the pages of that work; and we think 
the cultivators of science in this country owe a debt of grati¬ 
tude to the parties by whom it was established. We are at 
a loss to understand the object in issuing two numbers on 
the last publication; since some of the contributions appear 
to us of an inferior nature, and doul)l€ numbers are not very 
popular with either booksellers or subscribers. We intended 
to have noticed the uncalled-for cut at Miss Mary Roberts in 
No. IX., and the severe strictures upon Mr. Swainson, which, 
if contrasted with previous opinions, look passing strange; 
but we may say a word on this hereafter. 

Naturalist. — There is an old and well-known adage, that 

honesty is the best policy; the truth of which, if it re¬ 
quired confirmation, might be seen in the miserable failure 
of the Naturalist in its attempt to supplant the Magazine of 
Natural History^ without being over and above scrupulous as 
to the means by which this object was to be attained. Not¬ 
withstanding the numerous lies which have emanated from 
the parties connected with this periodical, the^ have neither 
succeeded in gulling the public with their false represent¬ 
ations, or in injuring the sale of Mr. Loudon’s Magazine, as 
the increase both in the number and value of the com¬ 
munications sent to us amply testifies. 

Mr. Groombridge, hitherto the publisher, being unable to 
obtain a sale for the work, it has been handed over to Whit¬ 
taker and Co.; and we think it highly creditable to this 
house, that they have refused to insert die abominable false¬ 
hood relative to the sale, which has latterly appeared ^monthly 
upon the cover; “ a mischievous violation of truth,” for the 
sake of obtaining a few paltry shillings in the way of ad¬ 
vertisements, and that, too, under the sanction of a Rev. 
individual, who, for reasons unconnected with his sacred 
office, ought to have shrunk from participating in anything 
bearing even the semblance of falsehood and deception.* 

« See Mr. Morrifi*i accusation of Mr. Waterton, Mag, Kai, 

Vol. IX p.4«4. 
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We do not know which stands forward in the more promi¬ 
nent light, the folly, or impudence, of both editors and pro¬ 
prietors, in supposing that cultivators of natural history are 
such flats as to throw away their money in the purchase of a 
trashy periodical because solicited to do so by the author of 
British Song Birds^ in the following manner ; — 

Sir,—We beg to introduce to your notice ‘ The Analyst,’ 
and ^ The Naturalist;' the only Periodicals, so far as we are 
aware, printed and edited in the country. We should feel 
honoured by your becoming a Subscriber to them ; and shall 
at all times be happy to receive Communications for their 
pages from yourself or your friends. Of the Analyst, No. 
XaL will appear Oct. 1. 1837; of the Naturalist, No. XII. 
will be published Sept. i. 1837; and any of the back Nos. 
maybe had, by order, of all booksellers.— We are, Sir, 
your obedient servants, William Hall and Neville Wood.'* 

The above circular is a specimen of the way in which, we 
understand, several individuals, eminent as naturalists, are 
being dunned; parties, too, who are not at all ambitious of 
having the credit of extending their patronage to either of the 
two periodicals thus politely introduced to their notice.” 
There is one circumstance which, we own, gives us some sur¬ 
prise; and that is, that Mr. Maund, the editor of two ex¬ 
tremely useful botanical publications, the Botanic Garden and 
Botanist, and whom we believe to be a gentleman of most 
honourable feeling and integrity of purpose, should permit 
his name to be in any way associated with the iirm of 

Open Morris, Neville Wood, & Co.” 

In thus freely expressing our opinion of the line of pro¬ 
ceeding adopted by a contemporary periodical, we entirely 
disclaim all feeling of opposition, on the ground of its being a 
rival publication. 

It must be evident to every one, from the condition of the 
Naturalist, both as regards its reception up to the present 
time, and future prospects, that it is utterly out of its power 
to injure the Magazine of Natural History ; and, even had it 
accomplished its object of benefiting at our expense, pro¬ 
vided that end had been attained through fair and honourable 
means, by bringing before the public matter of more general in¬ 
terest, or of greater scientific value, we should not for a moment 
have regarded the possible diminution of our circulation, but 
have felt just the same readiness to render justice to its merits as 
we did to the Magazine qf Zoology and Botany when com¬ 
mencing the first number of the present series. * 

* We have desisted from entering into any details respecting either the 
public or private misrepresentation of the parties who have been attempting 
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Mining Journal. — We certainly feel that an apology ia 
due to Mr. English for having so long neglected to notice 
the Mining Journal^ a work which we regularly receive, and 
always peruse with pleasure, from the able maimer in which 
its lending articles are written, and from the nature of the 
scientific information which is brought forward in its pages. 
When first announced, we thought it a bold attempt to start 
a weekly mining publication; but we believe its success has 
fully realised the expectations of the conductor, and com¬ 
pletely justified his venturing upon so important an under¬ 
taking. Its circulation, indeed, must be very considerable, 
for many take it in, solely from the judicious selections of 
articles from foreign publications upon scientific subjects, 
which are translated and inserted in its columns, whilst it 
is indispensable to every one interested in mining afiairs, 
whether in a scientific or commercial point of view. One or 
two rival publications have made unsuccessful attempts to 
establish themselves; but Mr. English is now in undisputed 
possession of the field; and though, from his determination to 
expose abuses wherever he can detect them, without any 
respect to ** companies ” or individuals, he has raised a con¬ 
siderable party against him, we feel sure that he will be no 
loser in the end by persevering in the same spirited and 
straightforward line of proceeding. A supplementary sheet 
is published every two or three weeks, devoted exclusively to 
reviews and general scientific intelligence. 


SHORT COMMUNICATIONS, SCIENTIFIC 
INTELLIGENCE, ETC. 

Mr. Murphies Prognostications of the Weather, — It will 
probably be fresh in the recollection of our readers, that, at the 


to establish the Naturalut ; because we have neither room, nor would it be 
at all edifying to our readers; we may refer, however, to one instance of 
^oss perversion of truth, as a justification of our strictures upon them. 

prospectuses circulated at the commencement of the second volume 
intimated that the contents of the NaiuraUtt were double that of any other 
similar periodical, published at the tanw price; meaning, oT-course, the 
Magantme of Natural Hitloty. Now, the Naturalut contains 56 p^s 
large octavo, the letterpress being placed so far apart, that each page nos 
ftom 6 to 12 lines less than is found in the same space in the Magazine of 
Natural History. Instead of the former work containing double the amount 
of the latter, it therefore actually has one fifth less, to say nothing of the 
^most entire absence of illustrations; a deficiency, however, probably arising 
fh>m their having nothing to illustrate. This circumstance connected with 
quantity is a simple matter of fact: the respective value of the articles in 
each is, of course, one of opinion. 
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dose of last year^ a gentleman named Mr. Patrick Murphy 
astonished the meml^rs of the Meteorological Society, by 
publicly announcing, at a meeting of that tody, that he was 
so deeply read in the laws which govern aerial phenomena, as 
to be able to lay down in black and white the various changes of 
the weather, temperature, &c., in the order, and at the exact 
periods, during which these several variations would take 
place for the space of one prospective year. He judged it, 
however, expedient to commence operations by trying his 
hand upon only one month at a time; and he accordingly 
communicated the order of meteorological events for the then 
forth-coming January to the daily papers and scientific 
journals, that the public generally might be apprised on what 
particular days it would be unsafe to venture abroad without 
a due supply of great coats and umbrellas. Unfortunately, 
however, the ruling powers did not sanction Mr. Murphy’s 
arrangement of hot and cold, wet and drought; and, as 
thougli determined to expose the utter fallacy of his prognos¬ 
tications, the very night on which, by Mr. Murphy’s calcu¬ 
lation, the frost should have been most intense, turned out 
the mildest in the whole month; every one of his predictions, 
without exception, being nullified in a similar manner. The 
secretary of the Meteorological Society, who appears to 
have acted upon the impression that Mr. Murphy’s position 
among meteorologists was akin to that of Lyell or Sedgewick 
among the cultivators of geology, became alarmed tor the 
effect which this unfortunate occurrence might have upon 
the progress of the science at large; and, with a view of 
allaying the excitement, and counteracting the injurious re¬ 
sults consequent upon Mr. Murphy’s mishap, addressed an 
explanatory letter to the editor of the Magazine qf Natural 
Historyy which will be found in the Number for February, 
1837. The writer there exhorts meteorologists not to be 
discouraged in consequence of what he terms Mr. Murphy’s 
unlucky hit,” ingeniously observing that, although the frost, 
rain, and wind, did not come on those particular days on 
which they ought to have arrived, yet, as all three were 
present during the month of January, it was clear that Mr. 
Murphy was perfectly right as to facts,” his miscalculations 
being merely with regard to ‘‘ dates.” 

Whatever might have been the effect upon the minds of the 
public, Mr. Murphy, with the true spirit of a philosopher, was 
determined not to ^ disconcerted, or induced to mistrust the 
soundness of his theory, from the circumstance of one month^s 
failure in its practical q:>eratioD; and, having taken the best part 
of a year to revise his calculating machine^ he is now again before 
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the scientific vorld, confidently asserting his claim to hold the 
same elevated position as that assigned to a Newton, a Her- 
schel, or a Far^ay. It seems that, on the 2d of September, 
Mr. Murphy addressed a communication to the editor of the 
TimeSf warning all merchants, captains, and owners of vessels 
to look out for squalls on or about the lith. The captains, 
however, of several vessels on the north-west coast, probably 
aware of Mr. Murphy’s error as to dates ” in the month 
of January, conceived it possible he might be equallv out in 
his calculations for September; and, m^ing light of his in¬ 
junction, have paid for their temerity with the loss of their 
carf^s and the lives of their passen^rs. 

Mr. Murphy, totally regardless of the unfortunate beings 
who have gone to the shades beneath, is perfectly intoxicated 
with joy at his predictions being fulfilled; and, in the Times 
of the 21st, speaks of this lucky hit” as establishing beyond 
a doubt the correctness of his prognosticating powers, and 
the discovery of principles which will have a far more im- 
important influence over the destinies of mankind than any 
discovery which has been made for ages past. Now, although 
we arc not quite so sanguine upon this head as Mr. Patrick 
Murphy himself, yet, having upon a former occasion spoken 
rather disrespectfully of his insight into futurity, we are 
bound, in fairness, to call attention to these facts as recorded 
in the columns of the Times newspaper.-—jBrf. 

Black Jackf Nigger Caterpillar of the Turnip^ or Larva 
Mhalia centifdliee. — An arrangement has been made be¬ 
tween the Entomological Society and the Agricultural Associ¬ 
ation of Saffron Walden, whereby the sum of ten guineas has 
been proposed as the prize to be given to the writer of the 
best essay (to be drawn up from personal observation) upon 
the natural history and proceedings of this insect, to be illus¬ 
trated by figures of the insect in its different states ; together 
with the result of actual experiments made for the prevention 
of its attacks, or the destruction of the insects tnemselves. 
The essays must be accompanied by testimonials of the suc¬ 
cess of the remedies proposed by the writers, and must 1^ 
forwarded to the secretary of the former Society (§t No. 17. 
Old Bond Street, London), with fictitious signatures, on or 
before the fourth Monday in January, 1888; when they will 
be referred to a committee to decide upon their respective 
merits; after which, with the permission of the writers, both 
the prize essays and any others of value, will be published* 
The essays must be respectively accompanied by a sealed 
letter, indorsed with the fictitious signature adoptra by each 
author, and enclosing the real name of the writer. 
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Pcmer of imitating Sounds in a Canary, — A curious fact 
came under our observation, a short time since, in connexion 
with the power which some species of the feathered tribe have of 
imitating the articulation of the human voice. A lady, resid¬ 
ing at the west end of the metropolis, wrote to Mr, Yarrell, 
stating that she had a talking canary, and requesting him to 
visit it, that he might be convinced of the fact. Having re¬ 
received an invitation to accompany Mr. Yarrell, we called 
on the lady, and had an opportunity of witnessing a perform¬ 
ance which greatly surprised us. The canary repeated words, 
and whole sentences, certainly as distinctly as any parrot we 
ever heard, and that as often and as naturally as its own 
song. The ladv stated that she had reared the canary, which 
was a male bird, from the nest; and on one occasion, whilst 
addressing to it some endearing expressions, to her surprise 
it repeated the words after her, and has been in the daily 
habit of talking ever since, a period of about six months. We 
thought it worth while to notice this fact, not being aware 
that any similar instance is on record. — Ed, 

Birth qf a Dromedary (CamelusDromcddrius) at the Gardens 
of the Zoological Society, — Within the last three weeks, one of 
the dromedaries at the gardens of the Zoological Society has 
produced young; and this interesting addition to the menagerie 
appears likely to thrive well. We believe this is the first in¬ 
stance of the entire period of gestation in the dromedary 
being passed in this country. 

Remarks on the possible Origin of Ignis Fatuus, — In one 
of jyour late Numbers there appeared some discussion, and 
various opinions given, concerning the real nature of the Ignis 
Fatuus or Jack-with-the-lantern; a phenomenon very often 
seen, but of the real cause of its luminosity accounts are various 
and conflicting. One considers it to be an unctuous phos¬ 
phorescent vapour arising from marshy ground; others, that 
it is an accidental combination of some inflammable gas, which 
becomes visible when floating in dense air; but the general 
opinion now appears to be, uiat it is a winged insect, which 
has some luminous member, or apparatus, attached to some 
part of its body, which renders the insect visible on nights. 

That the insect is the mole cricket, as asserted bv two wit¬ 
nesses, is feasible, in so far as mole crickets usually abound 
where the Ignis is most frequently seen; but this cricket, like 
its congeners, is ill calculated for flight of any long duration, 
1 have lived near a rivulet, tlie banks of which were honey¬ 
combed by the inroads of these crickets, but never observed 
one of them on the wing. When dij^ed out of the bank 
(which they often were, in forming drams), they would give a 
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convulsive kind of leap to re^in the broken ground; but this 
was very imperfect flight It may happen, nowever, that at 
certain seasons, during darkness, they may exercise a volant 
power, which they do not seem to possess by day : and, from 
their habit of living constantly in the dark, it is likely they 
may make their distant transmigrations, if any, in the night. 

Travelling once by the Ipswich coach, I had for a com¬ 
panion a farmer, who, from his conversation, appeared to be 
a man of veracity. He had been, in his youth, a cattle drover 
and salesman in Sinithfleld market, but at the time of our 
journey was a Norfolk fanner. 

On passing Dedham Vale, some one in the company men¬ 
tioned that it was famous for Will-with-the-wisp seen dancing 
about on nights. My friend the farmer immediately ex¬ 
claimed that all the world were mistaken with respect to this 
delusive light; for, said he, it is nothing but a fly.” My 
curiosity w'as raised to the highest pitch, as 1 had seen the 
fire-flies” in.India; and I naturally thought that something 
of the same kind might appear occasionally in this country. 
On further questioning him, he gave the following account; — 

1 was once,” said lie, driving a drove of cattle from 
Aylesbury to London; and, on my way from Little Missenden 
to Amersham, opposite Sluirdcloes Park, a Will-with-the-wisp 
appeared hovering over the backs of my cattle when it was 
just getting dark. Sometimes it was on one side of the drove, 
and sometimes on the other; now it would be over the park 
pales, among the trees and bushes, and again hovering over 
the cattle. At last, it came so near, that I struck it down with 
my stick. I picked it up, but its light was extinguished, and 
it appeared to me exactly like a Moggy-long-legs [? Tipula]. 
1 carried it in my hnt to the Crown Inn in Amersham, and 
gave it to Mr. Fowler, the landlord, who will tell you the 
same story if you apply to him.” 

Now, it so happened, that I knew Mr. Fowler perfectly 
well as a most respectable man; and, as I would have occasion 
tt> be at Amersham in about a month after my rencontre with 
the Norfolk farmer, I congratulated myself on the prospect 
of having gained the knowledge of a new fact id natural 
history. 

Soon after my return into Buckinghamshire, I visited Mr* 
Fowler, but was sadly disappointed to find that he could re¬ 
member no such circumstance of receiving an insect, or of 
any person bringing him one. Mr. Fowler added, that, as 
the circumstance happened several years back, and'when he 
considered the motley group of drovers, waggoners, &c., who 
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crowded his large kitchen everv evenings he might well forget 
a matter which was no part of his business to remember. 

The above occurrences took place twenty-seven years ago; 
and from that time, till 1 saw the remarks in the Magazine of 
Natural History^ I have not heard of any one else entertaining 
the idea that tne Ignis Fattius was emitted by an insect. As 
to the supposition of the male glowworm carrying the female 
is extremely improbable; the former being totally incapable 
of carrying the latter, as the male is a much smaller insect. 
These last may be easily collected by placing a lighted candle 
upon a table near an open window, in warm showery weather 
in the latter end of summer. To the light they mistakingly 
speed, only to meet disappointment: for it is the lamps of the 
other sex they are in quest of; and, therefore, that line in the 
amiable poet Thomson's Summer, viz. — 

** Amoni; the crooked lanes, on every hedge 
The glowworm lights his gem, ; . . . . 

should be rendered her gem ; for, though the male has also 
two luminous vesicles attached to the posterior ring or joint 
of the abdomen, they are so very dim, that they can scarcely 
be seen, and certainly not at all while flying on nights, how¬ 
ever near to a spectator. 

I take the liberty to add a report which I have lately heard 
respecting a very strange phenomenon witnessed by a most 
respectalne authority; namely, Mr. White, chief officer of 
the preventive service on the Scarborough station, and which 
cannot well be reconciled with accounts of the Ignis Fatuus 
as described by others. 

One clear starlight night, as that gentleman was proceeding 
from his house to the din where one of his men, namedTrotter, 
had the look out,” he passed a plantation in his way, in 
which he heard a loud crash among the trees, as if it had been 
the fall of an aerolite. There was no appearance of northern 
lights; but he saw before him what he thought were balls of 
fire, about the size of an orange, appearing and disappearing 
with an undulating motion, about 5 ft. or 6 ft. from the ground; 
not accompanied oy any noise, nor did they move over the 
hedges; but he observed other luminous appearances shooting 
across the road and sky, emitting a hissing noise like a rocket, 
but not so loud. The same appearances (particularly the 
latter), which, like ^ the fiery cressets ” that filled the air at 
the birUi of the redoutable Owen Glendower, had so frightened 
the man Trotter, that be had actually hid himself for fear of 
them. (Extractedjhm a letter lately received from Afn Whites 
youngest son*) 
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How can the above app^rances be explained with reference 
to the other accounts published concerning the Ignis Fatuus ? 
— J. Main. Chelsea^ September 18. 

Ignis Fatuus. — Your correspondent R. Chambers, F.L.S., 
having suggested, in bis paper on this subject (n. s. page 853.}, 
the probability that this phenomenon proceeds from the light 
emitted by certain insects while on the wing, I avail myself 
of the present opportunity of stating one or two instances 
that have come within my own observation, which may serve 
to corroborate the fact mentioned by Mr. Chambers. 

In the days of my boyhood, the Jack»o’*lantern, or Will* 
•with-the*mspi as this phenomenon was more commonly termed 
in Derbyshire, was, in one particular spot, in the spring of 
the year, of frequent occurrence. My late father, who fre¬ 
quently made observations upon these merry^dancers, and ob¬ 
serves, in one of his papers, he was fully convinced that the 
Ignis Fatuus was nothing more than male glowworms at play, 
like gnats in the sunbeams. 

In the spring of 181S, I was riding between Sleaford and 
Lincoln, when a Jack-o'-lantern caught my attention, proceed¬ 
ing in the same direction as I was travelling. Its motion was 
irregular, sometimes near the surface of the ground, and then 
suddenly rising to the height of five or six feet. I followed 
very cautiously for some distance, being determined, if pos¬ 
sible, to obtain a near view of my luminous guide. As the 
night was rather dark, I had every thing favourable for ob¬ 
servation. At length it rested just at an angle in the road. I 
dismounted, and proceeded very cautiously, in the hope of 
capturing it; but in this I was disappointed ; for, on my near 
approach, whether from the noise 1 made, or some other cause, 
it suddenly rose from its resting-place, about two feet from 
the ground, cleared a high bank, and pursued its course in a 
direct line over the adjoining fields. I'he broad and deep dikes 
rendered pursuit fruitless; but my eyes followed its almost 
butterfly motion till the glimmering taper was lost in the 
distance. I have on one occasion witnessed a very similar 
flight, if I may so term it, of the Ignis Fatuus in Derbyshire, 
and near the same spot I have frequently captured female 
glowworms. 

On my father once being appealed to for the cause of the 
Jacket!*lant€m^ he said it was, he had no doubt, the male 
glowworm bearing on amorous wing his joyous partner.’* 

Whether the l^is Fatuus is a meteor^ or whether it pro¬ 
ceeds from luminous insects, is a phenomenon of great interesi 
and worthy of investigation. The following extract from the 
Kentish Gazelle may not be out of place here:—On Tuesday 
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evening) July 18B7| the old castle, at the southern entrance 
to tile city of Canterbury, appeared as if a stream of red light 
was issuing from the old ruins. On repairing to the spot, it 
was discovered that the light emanated from an innumerable 
swarm of small insects which had collected on the walls, and 
about the old ruins. Tiiey disappeared at sunrise next morn¬ 
ing* A similar phenomenon was witnessed in the same place 
about thirty years ago.”— fV* IL White. July 27* 1837. 

[The above paragraph appeared in one of the London 
papers as a quotation from the Kentish Gazette^ but we have 
some reason for believing the statement to have been a mere 
fabrication. — Ed."] 

Origin of the Ignis Faims. — The July Number of your 
Journal is just lying before me; and, among the many interest¬ 
ing articles it contains, I have found one which, 1 think, ought 
to be refuted, as it tries to explain the phenomenon of the 
Ignis Fatuus by the phosphorescence of insects. From your 
remark at the end of the article, it sufficiently appears how 
little you are swayed by the opinion of the author. How¬ 
ever, I have observed the meteor too well myself to give 
the least credit to any attempt of ascribing such effects to 
such causes; not to mention that tlie season at which Ignes 
Fatui are commonly observed (November) is one when 
scarcely an insect, except the PhaloLMia N6ctua brumaria, is 
able to stir. The light of the fire-fly, though moving, is 
but a spark, and that of the glowworm does not change its 
place. As for the mole cricket, it certainly haunts boggy 
meadows ; but the insulated observation of a farmer of Sim* 
pringham cannot, I think, militate against the negative testi¬ 
mony of the many who, like myself, have kept that 
animal in confinement during long periods, without ob¬ 
serving in it the least phosphorescence* I may say that 
I have taken great trouble, and spent many a night, to 
observe the Will-with-a-wisp in its haunting-places; yet, 
though in dark and misty weather I had often seen lights 
moving, and had many a time fallen into swamps and quag¬ 
mires, I had never come near enough what I thought a Jack- 
oMantern to observe it closely, or even to become fully con¬ 
vinced of the existence of the phenomenon from my own ex¬ 
perience. However, in the year 1818, I was fortunate enough 
to get a fine view of the Ignes Fatui operating on an extensive 
scale. I was then at Sclinepfenthal, in the Huchy of Gotha; 
and in a clear November night, between 11 and 12 o’clock, 
when 1 had just undressed, the bright moonshine allured me 
to the window to survey the expanse of boggy meadows which 
spreadtwo or three English miles inlength,byaquarterofamile, 
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from the foot of the hillock on whicli the house where I was 
is standing. Through the first third of the meadows there runs 
a winding rivuleti of the breadth of 7 or 8 feet» which then 
turns off into an artificial bed, whilst the old bed eoDtiimes 
in the direction of the meadows, which are bounded on one 
side by a range of brush-wood, on the other by cultivated 
grounds, with marshy dells here and there. intimate 
acquaintance with the locality, together with the bright moon¬ 
shine, enabled me to discern every object round the meadow- 
ground sufficiently well to judge of the position and direction 
of the luminous phenomena, the display of which 1 saw, as 
soon as 1 had posted myself at the window. I perceiv^ a 
number of i*edaisb-yellow flames in different parts of the 
expanse of almost level ground. I descried, perhaps, no 
more than six at a time; but dying away, and appearing in 
other places so rapidly, that it was impossible to count them; 
but I should say, on a rough estimation, that there were about 
20 or 25 within a second. Some were small, or burned dimly; 
others flashed with a bright flame, in a direction almost pa¬ 
rallel with the ground, and coinciding with that of the wind, 
which was rather brisk. After having for some time looked 
with amassenient at this brilliant scene as a whole, I tried to 
study its details; and soon found that the flames which were 
nearest originated in a quagmire, whose position I knew ex¬ 
actly, by a solitary cluster of willows; and I could trace a 
succession of flashes from that spot to a certain point of the 
margin of the wood, across the rivulet and meadow. The 
distance of the two points from each other was more than 
half a mile, and the flames travelled over it perhaps in less 
than a second. I'he first flash was not always observed in 
the immediate neighbourhood of the quagmire; but the suc¬ 
cession of flames lay always in the same straight line, and in 
the direction of the wind; whilst other sets were, though not 
with the same distinctness, observed in the more distant oaits 
of the meadow-ground. After about an hour, a bank or mist 
began to overspread the meadow; but 1 saw the light still 
glunmering through it, whilst 1 dressed myself to examine the 
tne phenomenon in its laboratory. However, when I re^hed 
die nmdow, the atmospheric conditions which gave rise to 
the Imes Fatui had ceased to exist From what' i saw, I 
must judge that the Ignes Fatui are owing to the causes given 
Volta'; viz., that the phosphoric hydrogen exhaled by cer¬ 
tain swamps is kindled by coming into contact with the atmo- 
i^erio air; but, m the hydrogen is not saturated with ^hosph^ 
rus, die mmter proportion of the latter being precipitated, in 
passing tnrough die water, as red oxide of phosphorus, there 
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is It certain electrical t^sion of the atmosphere necessary lo 
canse the oombustioiK Thus, under common circamstances, 
the gas is dissipated without being observed; but, when the 
stete pf the atmosphere is competent to effect its combustion, 
the proper degree of electrical tension is lost at the place 
where an explosion is effected; and, until it b replaced, or the 
gas comes into contact with that layer of the atmosphere 
which possesses tlie requbtte degree of electrical tension, a 
considerable body of bog^gas may collect, and be carried in the 
direction of the wind, so as to give afterwards rise to a sort 
of quick fire, with occasional flashes, in those places of the 
Stream of gas where there happens to be a considerable volume 
of iu In calm nights, the flames may play in a vertical direc- 
tioD^ so as to imitate the motions of gnats; and they may even 
appear to alight on some object; though, when this has been 
observed, it is more probable that the case has been one of 
the St Elm’s fire. — W. Weissenbom. Weimar^ Aug. 4. 1837. 

Plants collected in the Isle of Sheppey, — 1 take the liberty 
of sending to your Magazine the localities of some marine 
plants coUected last week at the Isle of Sheppey, between 
Garrison Point and East Cliff, by tlie sea, should you con* 
skier them worthy a place in your intelligence. 

Gbucium likeum; shore near the Tj^pha angustir611a; ditches. 

Garrison. A^triplex portulacdldes; every 

Kan^nculus Philon^tis; beyond the where. 

coast-guard vessel on the did'. Zost^ra marina; ditches, not fre- 
Lepfdium ruder&le$ in one spot quent. 

only. Planthjm marltima; marshy ground. 

Arenaria mddia; every where. Trkld^in maritimutn ) ecq^os of 
peptoides; on the beach, rare, ditches, Ac. 

Franadnia lie'vis; edge of the wall. C^rex? inchrva; on a marshy plot. 
Limbdrdia trlciispis; on the beach. Hefrpus marl dm us; ditches. 

Alitor Tripdliutn; on the beach. Juncus maritunus; ditto. 

Obux maritima; frequent. Kotttx>dlia incurv&ta; along the Wall 

Statice Limonium; marshy ground Poarigida; along the wall. 

and edges of ditches. Hdrdeuro maritimum; <^itto. 

^Daniel Cooper. 82. Blacl^friars Road^ July 26. 1837. 

Notice respecting a young Cuckoo. — I have in my garden, m 
the country a young cuckoo, that I find every roorping ui a 
somewhat duggisli state on the roof of the paling; and no great 
distance from it 1 often see a small bird of, I think, the 
blackcap kind, with a worm in its bill, ready to feed W 
young. I suppose she must be the mother of the cuckop. 
I can almost lay my hand upon the latter. When I get 
very near it, it gently flies into a neighbouring willow tree: 
it seems fully fiedgeef. Is this an unusual circuipstance ? ~ 
Charles Cradoch Paternoster Row^ Sept. 15. 1887. 
Nomenclature of the Subgcneta sepamted , from Otiy^ 
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ikTtiit«^The V($»pa muriiria of Lione^os, regarded as the 
female of the V^spa apfntpes by Latreille and Mr. Shock- 
ard, is perfectly distinct from mat insect, both specifically 
and subgenerically, as may be seen by the ori^nal spe¬ 
cimen of the (bimer, preserved in the Linnsean cabinet, 
and to which the Linnaean label is still attached. I much 
do«ibt^ also, whether the V. murUriaof Latreille betbe female 
of V» spinipes, as several of the Odyn^rt of the British 
cntaioguea will agree with it in habits and description. —- 

O. Westmod. Sept. 20. 18S7* 

Redvoin^s Nest near Godalming^ in Surrey. A nest bf 
the redwing thrush was found in a goose^rry bush near 
Godaiming, a few seasons ago, containing three eggs, which 
are still preserved. As the parent bird was taken upon it, 
all doubt is thus removed concerning the species. I am in¬ 
debted for this information to Mr. I^fford, animal preserver 
of Godalmtng, who is practically well acquainted with the 
ornithology of his neighbourhood. Myth. August 11. 
1887. 

Tvso Specimens of the Green Sandpiper shot in August. •— 1 
have just received two beautifnl specimens of the green sand¬ 
piper (T6tanus 6chropus), male and female (proved to be 
such on dissection). They were both shot on a small brook 
falling into the river Darwen, about SJ miles south of Black¬ 
burn. The male was killed on Saturday, July 29. 1837; 
and the female on Tuesday, August 1. 1837. They were 
very wild and wary. It required great caution in approaching 
them; as, when disturbed, they soared off to a immense 
distance, still, however, following the windings of the stream. 
Had this not been the case, it would have been impossible to 
have taken them. The male was pursued for six hours before 
he was killed. This is an additional fact proving that this bird 
breeds in England occasionally. Taking the latest authority, 
Mr. Gould {Birds of Europe^ part 15. plate 20.), states this 
fact as doubtful. However, though neither the nest, (iggs, 
nor young, wete found, it is not vei^ probable that, at this 
early perlra (and I should observe, further, that one or both 
of tiiese birds has been seen for two or three weeks back), 
they would have migrated from a more northerly*^ breeding- 

f round. I am perfectly satisfied myself that these birds have 
reil in the neighbourhood of the spot where they wei^ 
killed. 

A Fork4ailei Stormy Petrel {Thalassidroma Le&chii) n^as 
picked up dead, but quite fresh, on Hoddlesdeii Moss, a high 
moor 5 miles south of Blackburn, on Tuesday, November 
11. 1834. There had been a severe storm ifie preceding 
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a%ht» wbieb will aceomt for this bird having waadMed 4 o 
fitf from its usual haunts. The nearest point of the sea coast 
is 88 miles distant, as the crow flies. Skaife. BUck- 
buntt Laueadtin, August 4. 18S7. 

Metsmvlogical Errors in Voi. Vlll. p 446. (See the present 
vidumef p.448.)‘—lam obliged for Mr. Brown’s kindness in 
poiating out the errors in the memoranda on the state of the 
atmosphere at Berne, in 1765, as given by me in my seventh 
essay on the connexion of phenomena. 

To prevent any idea of the general incorrectness of the 
statements contained in the paper in question, it is better to 
mentioo, that it was not intended to say that the barometer 
fell from 81*10 in. to 25*6 in.; but that, being at 2ri0in. in 
the morning, when the earthquake took place, the mercury 
had fiillen in the evening to 25*6 in., the mean height, as 
mentionedfurther on ; being, at Berne, 26*2 in. Whether any 
change took place intermediately between the morning and 
evening, from a gradual risings I cannot now state, as Ber¬ 
trand's work, from which I took the particulars, was only lent 
to me by, and, when used, returned to, Professor Daubeny of 
Oxford, and, therefore, 1 cannot now refer to it; but I think 
there is an ambiguity in the expression used by Bertrand, and 
that I, for the sake qf conciseness, wrote ^'fell to," instead of 
using (^er words. I do not recollect the original term. 

The second error pointed out by Mr. Brown, where 
51° Fabr. should be 19|° Fahr., was occasioned by employing 
the table [ix. (chap, v.)] in the Appendix to Dr. Lardner’s 
Treatise on Heed (p. 410, 411.); and, in the huriy of writing, 
merely marking down the equivalent of 8}° R., without rectn- 
leetii^ xero. As to the note (in Vlll. 446.), I have no ex¬ 
planation to offer: how it got thither, 1 do not know. If it 
was intended by me to quote the extreme intensity of cold 
sometimes felt at Berne, and particularly on the 8d and Sd of 
February, 1890, the Quotation failed. 1 believe the note was 
not appended by me, out by a friend who saw the MS. before 
it went to press. 1 had myself noticed the errors alluded to 
by Mr. Brown: but, as they are all so palpable, carrying with 
them their own correction, 1 did not take the trouble to 
mention them afterwards, as 1 ought to have done. As, 
however, being now noticed in print, they may, to some 
readers, convey an idea of the incorrectness of the,^/5 quoted 
in my papers on the phenomena of the earth and the air, 1 
think it advisable to acknowledge Mr. Brown’s kindness. 

As to the rest, I must reply in the words of Horace (who, 
no doubt, wrote them in pity to magazine contributors, who 
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are ooaipaUed» 1^ unavoidable engagement^ to aor^ble^ait 
** Doaairr Hombbvs.” 

The communication appended to my essay in Vol. VIII. 
(p. 450—453.) from the pen of Mr. Brown, after which cefer* 
enee is made Mr. Denson to a narrative from my pen, 
published in the New Euwpean Magaxinet has brought us 
previously into dose quarters. 1 riiall be extremely &ppy, 
when time allows, to enquire into the connexion between the 
Nevis hurricane of August 17. 1837, and the Alpine storm 
he experienced on August 36, 37. of the same year. There 
is no doubt of the possibility of the connection, and I hove 
little of the prodabilitjf. Some finsts, whidi 1 hope, if I live,^ 
mention at Liverpool in September, will confirm the attera^ 1 
have made to establish a positive connection between distant 

G rtions of the atmosphere, deranged by terrestrial actim, 
r. Brown will render me an essential service, if he will be 
so good as to register any great instances of atmospherical 
or terrestrial cmivulsion which he may observe in Switzer¬ 
land, and communicate either privately or publicly. It is only 
by the accurate testimony of various observers simultaneously 
at work, that the truth or fallacy of any such hypothesis can 
be tested. The Meteorological Society will, I trust, do much 
towards this end. 

There is a more curious error in the paper alluded to by 
Mr. Brown, than those above noticed. 7'hejlrst sentence^ in 
the addition,” commenced at the bottom of p. 449. (Vol. 
VIII.), ought to have been the laiU It was so written, but, 
by a mistake in the printing-office, was not so published. — 
W. B, Clarke. Star^ Green^ Augmt 1. 1837> 

Geology. — Count Vargas de Bedemar, who has made the 
geology of Madeira and the Azores his peculiar study, has 
availetl himself of a short residence in Lisbon tojpuUish » 
pamphlet, bearing the title Resumo de ObservofoSs Oeologieao 
fatas vlJitma ^agem al llhas da Madeira^ Porto Santo, e 
Afores, nos Atmos de 18S5 e 1836, in which he gives a list 
of the rocks found in those islands; and, from the existence 
of primitive clay slate in the islands of Graciosa and Flores, 
draws the conclusion, that not all these islands owe their ex¬ 
istence to volcanic action, but that some must be oqnsidered 
as the remains of an ancient continent which has over¬ 
whelmed by the ocean. The count has again set out for the 
Canaries, to ascertain whether the occurrence of primitive 
rocks there will confirm his hypothesis, and give it a greater 
extent 

:&ttbita ^ Bte Boat Ify {Notonicta glaiiea).^! once re¬ 
sided near a pond which was formed for the use of ducks and 
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ge€8e» in wkieh tbtre were myriads of these insects; but, 
during the wfiole term of my residence of fifteen years on the 
spot, ptwtng the pond once, and often many times, in a day, 
1 iiever once observed the ascent of a single beetle out of the 
water; but have, times out of number, witnessed their descent 
in vast numbers; and therefore conclude that they must 
have risen in the night, or early in the morning, or come from 
some distance to merge themselves in the pond during the 
da^ 

They descend like aerolites; but from what height, no 
opinion can be formed. Their descent is, however, soon 
observed and announced by the bustle of the ducks, who are 
quickly on the alert, either with an eye turned anxiously 
upward, or dashing to seize a beetle which has just plunged 
into the water. The insects drop with their wings foloed, 
their own weight only, apparently, bringing them down ; and 
though their descent through the air is most rapid, their 
motion downwards in the water is rather slow; because from 
the flatted form of their bodies, and that of their oar-like feet, 
they can only descend in spiral curves. 

It is during the devious descent that the ducks are able to 
capture the precious morsel of their food; and the energy and 
alacrity displayed by the flock, during a fall of the insects, is 
really w amusing scene. Many an hour have I spent in wit¬ 
nessing this sportive scramble of the ducks and ducklings in 
this guiltless pursuit. Some fluttering along the surface, 
others divine and all as eager after every beetle that drops ns 
the keenest fox-hunter with the chose in view. 

That the sight of the insects is not very powerful when they 
be^n to descend becomes evident from the circumstance of 
thetr often mistaking any other reflecting surface for that 
of water. For instance, they drop frequently on the roofs of 
hot-houses, skylights, and glazed ^rden frames. Indeed, I 
never could account for their rattling down iqmn the frames 
in such numbers until I lived near the duck pond: for then 
it was 1 learnt the cause of their mistaking glass for water. 

The insects foil out of the air with such force that noise 
of their plunge is exactly like that of a small pebble or leaden 
bullet thrown, from a considerable height, perpendicularly, 
into deep water; and this bubbling sound often called my 
attemioii to the phenomenon, which, in the absence of ducks, 
would have otherwise escaped notice. 

I have reason to believe that the common water shrew 
feeds on these insects, when, in his short foraging excursions, 
he can captnre them in the mead.-—James Main. Chelsea^ 
May SO. 18S7. 
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^ Among the various duties which we are called upon to perTonn, that of 
writing a memento mori is of a nature difiering from all the rest; imiting, as 
it docs, at the same time, melancholy and pleasing sensations. For, while 
it is with sorrow we record the event whicn has deprived us of a friend, it 
is with satisfaction and pride we register the worth and^ talents of the de¬ 
parted, for the information and example of thoM treadii^ the same i^fUb, 
and hand down the name to posterity, as one link in that chain by which 
any peculiar science has been benefited or enlarged. Of late yearSi death 
has made sad inroads among the ranks of our native naturalists; and we 
find them following each other with rapid strides towards ** that bourne finoas 
whence no traveller returns/* but where we may fondly anticipate, ai^ with¬ 
out presumption, they are still employed in praising and beholding the 
mi^esty of that Being whose wisdom and beneficence toward the most 
minute objects of his care they had so long been accustomed to contemplate 
with delight in this their sublunary abode: for, as the venerable Khby ex¬ 
presses himself, ** The book of Nature, to whatever page we turn, is written 
by the finger of Him who created us; and in it, provided our minds be rightly 
disposed, we may read Uia eternal verities ; and the more accurate ana 
enlarged our knowledge of His works, the better shall we be able to under* 
stancl His word; and tbe more practised we are in His word, the move 
readily shall we discern his truth in His works: for, proceeding from the 
same great Author, they must, when rightly interpreted, mutually ex* 
pHdn and illustrate each other.** The sphere of our knowledge, therefore, 
of the natural productions surrounding us may he extended and improved 
by two means,—literary labour and practical exetlions; for, while one ifiay 
be employed in describing and illustrating new-discovered animnls, plants, 
&c., another will be gathering together, with not less toil, the materials for 
such dissertations: thus each is mutually assisting to extend the bound¬ 
aries or natural science. To the latter class belonged the sulject of this 
memoir. Jpsc^ih SparshalJ, Esq., F.L.S., who died, aw n few d^s* illneia, 
on the 15th of April, 1837, at his residence in Norwich, in the 45th year 
of his age. The name of Mr. Sparshall has long been connected with the 
natural history of the county of Norfolk, and more especially of his native 
city. Though entomology was his principal fort, ornithology, and the gmiersl 
zoology of the district, clmmcd no small share of his attention. At an emy ago 
he exhibited a fondness for collecting and observing the habits of tbe lower 
classes of animals, wliich increased with bis maturer years. Being destined 
for^e medical profession (which, however, he never practised), ms studies 
gave him many opportunities for adding to his previous stores of informa¬ 
tion} and, wlule a pupil at the Norfolk and Norwich Hospital, he captured, 
In that institutioo, on the 22dof July, 1809, aspecimen (perils the of^ 
authentic British example) of the Odondstis phii, which is now in the British 
Museum. About this tW, he became acquainted with other kindred imirits, 
well knownin the neighbourhood, os well as to the scientific world at targe; 
amopg whom were Joseph Hooker;(brother to Sir W. J. Hooker), Howard 
Sim Hichard Grifiin, Rev. J. Burrell, A. U. Haworth, Sir J. E. Smith, 
81 Wilkin, Rev. W. Rirby/Rev. J. Skrimshire, J. Curtis, J. Scales, Dawson 
Turner, Dr. Leech, J. C. Dale, J. F, Stephens, Lfly "Wim, A. M^LCay, fre,, 
with aU of whom be kept up a friendly intercourse. Though many of the 
above have since passed, like himself, from this world; many pr. the rth 
matnder will remember with feelings of pleasure the entomolof^caj excur*' 
sions on which they have accompaniM him to Homing Ferry, Woodbastwick, 
a frwourite resort of his, tS which he invariably drove bis friends, mid 
one the finest places 4br entomology in the county of Norfidk; though hts 
fondneM for the study led him to ^it evm'ypvtm the kingdom edeorated 
fbr die capture of rare insects; suchas the New Forest, Isle of Wight, 1^ 
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ttial: Fomty JKvc^ Dam, iad Oombe Woods; Dover, 

Wmttlesea Mere, &c«; and the writer of this wcdl remembers a trip he made 
with Mr« Sparshall and Mr. Kirby to Martiesham Heath, in Siiflblk, to 
capture Cichdila i^dHca and L^nu nehulima* In IHSMt, Mr. Spar- 
ahali, in conjunction with Mr. Wilkin, Mr. R. 0. Taylor, Mr. Sothem, and 
Mr. 8. Woodward, onginatad the Norfolk and Norwich Maaeuiw, of wbich 
he continued an active member until his death; for, while thb herbarium 
was arranged by the joint labours of Sir J. E. Smith and Mr. Wigham, 
the insects were arranged by the Rev. W. .Kirhy and Mr. Bparshall. In 
his manner he was platn and unostentatious, of easy access, and ap¬ 
pear^ never so hapny as when aiding his fellow-creatures. To any 
individual, however tiumble his sphere, who exhibited a fondness for 
the study of insects, be was ever ready to aiford assistance by his own 
experience, his valuable cabinet, and his library; and to those whose 
future prospects he felt an especial interest in advancing, his exer¬ 
tions were unbounded, and his clisintercdncss and kind-heartiness most 
exemplary. To the distressed he was ever ready to afibrd relief, many 
of whomvriil have to lament the loss of a generous and cheerful beneiheior. 
Mr, Sparshall was the sixth member of his family who has died within 
a few months. — if. D. 

SiUcetm Anttnakuh. — In the public meeting of the Royal 
Academy of Sciences in BerliOi held on the 8d of August 
(the king’s birttiday), M. Ebrenberg read an article on the 
relative quantities of the living animalcula, and^ at the same 
time^ laid before the Academy more than a pound of tripoli^ 
prepared from aniraalcula now found living at the Thiergarten 
(Deer Oarden)i near Berlin. He concluded with observing^ 
that at the Thiergarten there is a sort of mouldt in which theM 
siliceous animalcula predominate: l^Ib. of this living earth 
was submitted to the inspection of the Academy. 

Leedes in Mddavicu — We are informed by a letter from 
Jbasyi written about the beginning of Junoi 18d7t thatv though 
the officinal leech has there been an object of extensive corn* 
merciai speculation only for the last two years, the breeding* 
places are already fast exhausting, and the leech .merchaiits 
have to draw upon Asia for new supplies. The leeches are soU 
bjT the hundred weight, which contains from 80,000 to 85,000 
m|ddle*#iaed iodmdui^ these being best suited for expost- 
atioiu itis sold at ibe rate of from 800 to 1400 Borins. 'Pie 
mercbanla, who often have SOowu or 40cwU at a tune, kipep.; 
them either in pools, or, which is prefenfale^ ki^tuits* ^ 
anunals are so stron^y affected by electrici^, that a 
storm,cause them to vomitt or even die; wherefore,4thae . 
bean. auoeesafuUv tried to insulate the tafi% ta which they ate ^ 
kepli, by glass &et {Berliner if0chrichUn% No. 158.}; 
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Art. I. Outlines of the Geology of Neltleton Lincolnshire* 
By William Hey Dikes, Esq., F.G.S., and John Edward* 
Lee, Esq., one of the Secretaries of the Hull Literary and 
Philosophical Society. 

In the following attempt to give some idea of the modifi* 
cations of green sand which appear in the north-east of Lin¬ 
colnshire, it will be our endeavour to desci ibe, us accurately 
as possible, a small tract of country, which contains numerous 
sections of all the beds, from the chalk to the Kimmeridge 
clay inclusive. The neighbourhood of Kettleton, a small 
village near the market town of Caistor, is what has been se¬ 
lected for this purpose. 

The accompanying map will give a general notion of the 
geological nature of the country. The space left white re- 

f ^resents the chalk and chalk marl; the two light lines fol- 
owing the course of the lower beds are the red chalk; the 
black line is what, for the sake of distinction, we will call 
Thoresway sand. The horizontal lines signi^ what is pro- 
vincially called **grey stone.*' The diagonal lines are green 
sand and sandstone; and the space covered with dotted ho¬ 
rizontal lines represents the Kimmeridge clay. 

Chalk and Chalk MarU The edge of the chalk in this dis¬ 
trict, instead of forming large, rounded, prominent hills, as in 
Yorkshire, and several parts of Lincolnshire, appears as a 
thin nearly horizontal bed, spread over the inferior strata, 
and cappii^ the hills, of which it forms but an inconsiderable 
portion* For the distance of about a mile or a mile and a 
lialf from the outcrop, it forms a platform, nearly horizontal, 
running north and south, from which on each sicle a series of 
valleys run east and west: those on the eastern side extend 
in a ramified form to the rise of the chalk, at the distance of 
about 7 miles; in several of them, for a considerable distance, 
the chalk has been denuded, and the bottom is formed by* 
the inferior strata* In these cases, the valley loses its usual 
V6t. L —No. 11. N.S. T T 
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rounded appearance, becoming generally more level where 
the chalk joins the inferior beds. In Thoresway Valley, the 
red chalk, sand, and grey stone may be traced for nearly 4* 
miles to the eastward, after which they are again covered up 
by the chalk. The valley, however, continues gradually to 
descend, which is rendered evident by the fact that the water 
from Thoresway spring, which rises at the junction of the 
aand and the grey stone, instead of running to the outcrop of 
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of Nettleton Lancashire. 

the chalk, which is about two miles distant, runs eastward a 
course of about six miles to the alluvial flat between the Wolds, 
and the Humber. 

The chalk and chalk marl appear in mineralogical cha¬ 
racter to pass into one another. Jn general, however, the 
higher beds are whiter, harder, and contain a few flints; and 
the lower are softer, without flints, and of a dead white colour. 

The upper beds ore remarkably destitute of organic re¬ 
mains ; from the lower beds we obtained the following fossils 

Kcmains of iishes. Inoc^ramus Cuvibri. 

Turrilitcs undulata ? Pecten quinquecostuta ? 

Terebr&tula subundata. O^strea setniplana. 

Inoceranms cordifdrmis ? 

The lied Chalk is very similar to that found at the base of 
the Yorkshire wolds. In the district represented by the 
map, the average thickness will not exceed 6 ft.; but, at a hill 
near Stenigott, a few miles further south, it appears as a bed 
of some importance, and cannot be less than .SO ft. thick. 
The upper bed is generally of a lighter or yellowish red, and 
the lower of an even dull red colour. These subdivisions are 
generally very distinct, but the fossils are the same in both: 
a few of the quartz pebbles of the inferior sands are scattered 
through both beds. On the road side, at the western ex¬ 
tremity of Thoresway Valley, the following section is seen: — 

White chalk marl. Deep red chalk, 4J ft. 

Light rcd-coloured chalk, 1J ft. Thoresway sand. 

The fossils we obtained from the red chalk were,— 

InoceramtiB-. Tcrebrktula biplickta. 

Terebrktula subundkta. Belemnites Listen, in abundance. 

The Thot'emay Sand has been so denominated because it is 
shown most distinctly in Thoresway Valley : it may be traced 
beneath the red chalk near 
Roth well, and through all 
the ramifications of Nettleton 
Vale, as will be seen on re¬ 
ference to the map. The 
best idea of its composition 
will, however, be given by the 
annexed natural section at 
Thoresway springs. Fig. 68. 

68 

a a. White chalk and chalk roarl. 
h, Red chalk. 

c, Bed of hishly ferruginoua sand and sandstone, composed of 
grains of quartz, of various sizes; in some places cemented 
together, and in others loose, .... 

TT 2 
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d, Bed of similar materials to the last; but the groins arc so 

large us to amount to pebbles - - • - 1 fl. 

e c. Bed of smalU^rained sutid and sandstone, divided irregu¬ 
larly by linear intersecting concretions, an incli or two wide 3 
f, Bed similar to //, - - - - - 1 

gi The upper part of tlic grey stone. 

Wherever any good section of this bed has been obtained, 
it uniformly is observed to retain the same characters. In 
Nettleton Valley it becomes very thin, and in some places is 
almost lost. No traces of fossils have yet been found in it, 
though we examined it very carefully. 

Grey Stone is the term wliich has been provincially given to 
the bed which underlies the Thoresway sand ; and the name 
has been retained for want of a better: it w ill be seen from 
the map that it forms the brow of Nettleton Hill, and may 
be seen under the sand, through the whole eastern side of the 
valley beneath : it also forms the bottom of Thoresway and 
Rotliwell Vales. It is W’cll exposed, in various jilaccs, on the 
brow of Nettleton Hill : the following section is obtained 
there: — 


Diluvium, I ft. to 2 ft. Oclircy hard stone, with reddish 

llubbly sandy stone, 2 ft. cores, 3 ft. 

Soft earthy ferruginous stone, 1J ft, Sandy rubble, A ft. 

Sandy, rctidisli, loamy rubble, I ft. Alternating beds of earthy rubble, and 

very hard stone, with bine cores. 

The stone from the lowest of these beds is occasionally 
burnt for lime, and is very generally used for building. 

The fallowing is the list of organic remains: — 


A'stacus rostrutus. 

S^rpnla pl^^xus. 

Serpulu antiquhta V 

S^rpula-. 

Ycnnieiilariu. 

Lntraria gibbosa. 

Lutrarin umbigiia. 

Lutraria-. 

P^cten orbiculilris. 

P^'cten cinctus. This appears to be 
a very characteristic’ shell : we 
have not observed it in any other 
bed. There are specimens in the 
museum of the Hull Literary and 
Philosophical Society, more than 
double the size of Mr. Sowerby^s 
plate. 

Pecten-. 

O'strea carin^ta. 

O'strea edulina, jun. ? 

Plagidstoina rigidum, jun. 

Plugi6stoma * - , 

Dianchdra striata ? 


Exogyra Imvigata. 

r^xogyra hrvigata vur. V 

Grypiue'a sinuhta. 

Trigdnia - ; a large species, 

agreeing, in many characters, with 
T. aimiilatu, but witliuut a crenu- 
latcd line. 

IVigbnia ■ ■ ; nearly approaching 

to T. gibbosa. 

Venus-. 

Tcreliratulu media. 

TercbrAtula globata. 

TcrcbrAtula obtiisa ? 

Belenmites fu8if6rmis. 

Belemidtes-; a large species, 

remarkably flattened on one side. 

Ammonites lewesi^nsis ? 

Ammonites-; very similar to 

A. Beucl&nti Cuvier and JDrong,, 
vii. 2., but more depressed, and 
covered with waved ribs; one 
long, and from two to five short. 

A fragment of a large shell, which 
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appears to belong to the genus Large masses of wood arc occasion* 

Malleus of Lamarck. ally found the workmen in the 

Cl^eus ———. lower part of this bed. 

The Gy'een Sand and Sands/one are composed of grains of 
quartz of various sizes, mixed with abundance of green specks. 
I^tnetimes this sand is cemented together, and forms a very 
hard sandstone. Tlie general colour of the bed is greenish; 
but sometimes the cementing matter is ferruginous, which, of 
course, alters the appearance. This is peculiarly the case with 
a bed which was discovered by Mr. Dikes, in a late excursion 
to this neighbourhood. At Arst sight, the stone in this lo* 
cality appears like an oolite; but, on closer examination, it is 
merely a mass of small, globular, shining grains, of a dark 
brown colour, cemented together by ferruginous matter; it 
occurs in the higher part of the bed, nearly at its junction 
with the grey stone; and, possil)ly, ought to have been classed 
with it. 

The whole thickness may be taken at from 30 ft. to 40 ft. 

Organic remains are rare in the greenish beds; or, at least, 
they are conAned to few species: we only met with Pecten 
orbicularis and Belemnites, similar to B. mucroniitus. 

In the ferruginous stratum mentioned above, Mr. Dikes ob¬ 
tained the following fossils: — 


Trdclms monilifer ? 

Trdchus --. 

Gryphiij'a ndna? 

Astartc lineatu. 

ANtkrtc fornidsa J)r, Fiiion, GeoL 
1\ans,f xvi. IG. 

Luclna cr&ssa. 

Cucullffi'a 

Veuu8 subiiiersa Dr, Filtnn, Gvot, 
TVaii#., xvii. 4. 


MytiluK ed(5ntulus. 

Kxogyra cduica. 

Exogyra plictita ? 

Trigonia clavclhxta. 

Plugidstoma oval is ? 

Tercbrdtula Htriatula. 

Ammon it PS circu laris Dr, Futons 
Geol, 'lYatis,, xi. W, 


The Kimmeridge Clay extends over a large tract of land in 
the north of Lincolnshire: it is the substratum of the wide 
plain at the foot of Nettleton Hill, and even forms a large 
portion of the hill itself. This mil be rendered more ap¬ 



parent by the annexed section ( fg. 69.), taken across the hill 
and the valley. The black straight line in the map represents 
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the Kfie of section; a stands for the white chalk and chalk 
marl; 5 , the red chalk; c, the Thoresway sand; </, the grey 
stone; the green sand; and the Kimmeridge clay. 

Tills bed principally consists of a dark blue clay, adapted 
to the brick-yards; but occasionally beds of shale are met 
with, called by the brick-makers “ dice,*' from its falling into 
squares when wet. This shale is entirely useless. Septaria also 
occur, in some places, in tolerable abundance. 

The thickness must be considerable, for the junction of the 
green sand and clay on the slope of the hill is about 165 ft. 
above the plain below. 

No very good sections occur on the hill side; but the nu¬ 
merous brick-yards at its foot afford an opportunity of ex¬ 
amining the organic remains: we met with the following 
species: — 

O'strea deltofdca. Turritella muric^ta. 

Grasslna minima? Phillips^ ix. 23. Ammonites mntdbilis. 

Trigdnia clavell^ta. Ammonites ——. 

Nucula —--. Patella latissima. 

Wood sometimes occurs, but not in large masses; and 
bones of the Ichthyosaurus are also occasionally found. 

Hidl^ Septanber 16. 1837. 


Art. II. On the Counterfeiting of Deaths as a Means to escape 
from Danger^ in the Fox and other Animals, By Edward 
Blytii, Esq. 

The following highly interesting narrative occurs under the 
head Fox.” in Partington’s Cyclopaedia of Natmal Histwy ; 
a recent publication, wliich is in the hands of few professed 
naturalists, wherefore it may not be amiss to quote from it at 
considerable length. Mr. Mudie, the writer of the article in 
question, relates, from bis own personal knowledge,” one 
instance of the common fox endeavouring to elude the vigi¬ 
lance of its human foe, by the stratagem of feigning dissolu¬ 
tion ; which fact, as regards this animal, is doubted on very 
reasonable grounds by Dr. Weissenborn, in his admirable 
remarks on the intellectual resources of the species, at p. 505. 
et seq. of the current Volume of this Magazine : — 

^^Many anecdotes have been mentioned and recorded of 
the craft of the fox, and some of them place the sagacity of 
irrational animals in a very striking light, and perhaps none 
more so than those in which the crafty animal attempts, 

* To run away from death by dying;’ 

or rather, by counterfeiting death. One morning early^ a 
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man in the North was going to his work throngh furze buabea 
on a common, and oarne upon a fox stretched out at length 
under the side of one of the bushes. The fox was drawn out by 
the tail, swung right and left, and then laid on the ground; but 
not a symptom ol* motion or life did he show. The man, never 
doubting that Reynard had gone the way of all foxes, and 
nothing loth to add a fox-skin cap to the list of his personal gar¬ 
niture, and the brush to the tail of peacock’s feathers, and other 
ornamental trophies, over the little looking-glass that stood in¬ 
clined from the wall of his cottage, took the animal by the 
tail, and swung it over the one shoulder, at the same time 
placing his mattock on the other, to keep up the balance; and 
having done so, onward he trudged to mend the high road, 
for the accommodation of those who got foxes and their 
brushes in another way, which was his ordinary vocation* 
The two shoulderings were not exactly paired, and so the mat¬ 
tock began to assail the ribs of the fox in no very gracious 
manner. The animal had counterfeited death to admiration, 
and he did not mind being carried in the manner of a dead fox 
(it is remarkable, that dead animals are usually carried with 
the head down); but, dead as he seemed, he had no inclin** 
ation to undergo that species of dissection which the point of 
the mattock was ever and anon giving his ribs: so at last he 
gave that decisive snap which we have described as the charac¬ 
teristic bite of foxes, on that portion of the labourer’s rear 
which ts supposed to be more sensitive to all manner of inflic¬ 
tions than any otlier region of the human body. The man 
felt that something was the matter, but knew not very well what: 
so, throwing fox and mattock from him, he turned round to 
face the foe, whoever he might be; and, in turning, he espied 
his dead fox at the distance of full fifty yards, making for the 
brake with all imaginable speed. The man was much an¬ 
noyed at his adventure, and wished to conceal it; only he told 
it to his fellow-labourer as a great secret; and thus, as is gene¬ 
rally the case with secrets confided in this way, rendered it 
better worth telling than it otherwise would have been. 

<< We shall mention one other anecdote, which came within 
the personal knowledge of the writer of this article; because It 
throws some light on the mode of action of the fox, las well at 
confirms the truth of his counterfeiting death in all cases 
where there is a likelihood that it may ensue. The parsonage 
of Kilmorac, in Inverness-shire, is situated in a highly roman¬ 
tic spot. It is near the brow of one of the precipices which 
form a gorge, through which the river Beauly has, in the 
lapse of ages, cut a deep channel through a ^reat length of 
rook, tlHis emptying a lake which must ai one tune have occur 
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? ied that singularly beautiful dell known by the name of the 
)ream of Kilmorac. The northern bank of this singular val¬ 
ley, or rather ravine, for it is something intermediate between 
the two, is richly wooded, and much of the sloping bank is a 
natural strawberry-bed. It swarms with all those inhabitants, 
whether of the air or of the earth, which are found in warm 
and wooded spots of the Highlands. To render the collec¬ 
tion complete, there are eagles on some of the towering rocks, 
near the lower part, and no want of goshawks any where. The 
hill beyond, too, is well stored with grouse; and as it is near the 
cultivated grounds, there are common hares, as well as alpine 
ones. Of course, this is a very favourite retreat for foxes; and 
though the wild cats are said to keep them at bay when they 
attempt to assail the preserve, they kennel in the margins, and 
infest the country around. The then clergyman of Kilmorac 
was a man of great taste, very fond of society, and very hos¬ 
pitable ; and he accordingly endeavoured to provide Ibr his 
numerous guests all the good things which his glebe land, on 
jfield or on liill, could afford. 

A well-stocked poultry-yard is an essential requisite in 
such cases: but here foxes were so numerous, and their covers 
so near, that a poultry-yard was out of the question; and it 
was sometimes necessary to employ boys to * hoo! boo P the fox, 
even after the parson’s pullets were turned out to range thefields. 
A poultry-house was thus requisite, and the rev. doctor 
prided himself not a little in having constructed one which 
was completely fox proof; and for a good many years it had 
been impregnable to Reynard, so that the doctor’s pullets and 
their eggs were known far and wide for their excellence, their 
abundance, and the frankness with which they were given to 
^very one who courted the very pleasant society of their 
-owner. A friend of ours had spent a night in this romantic 
and hospitable abode; and while fresh salmon from the Beauty, 
dressed in very delicious steaks, formed one article for the 
breakfast-table; new-laid eggs,'from the strong hold of the hens, 
were of course to form another. Christian, the purveyor in 
these cases, took the key, and marched off, basket in hand, to 
bring the supply; but, when she opened the door, a scene of 
the most direful havoc presented itself: every perch and nest- 
hole was bedabbled with blood; dead hens lay in dozens on the 
floor, and in the middle was a full-sized fox, stretched out at 
full length, and apparently, a sharer in the common mortality. 
The maid never doubted the death of the fox; but attribute 
it to a different cause, namely, that he had so gorged himself 
on the poultry, that he had burst. Here were three causes to 
'Touse the mingled wrath and contempt of Christian. Ibe 
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fox had) by some means or other, shown that the place was 
not impregnable; there had been terrible havoc among the 
hens; and the fox had been gluttonous even to the death. She 
pronounced his funeral oration in certain most expressive 
Gaelic phrases, which we shall not quote, and will not trails* 
late; and then, without farther ceremony, gave him a resting* 
place, which, she said, was worse than a dog’s burial. She 
took him up by the tail, and swung him with all her might 
into the receptacle in which were accumulated the requisites 
for garden compost. The fox fell safely, and rose again 
speedily, and, like Curl the bookseller, in the Dunciad, he 

scoured and stunk along,” until he gained the cover of the 
woods, leaving Christian in utter consternation, and the minis¬ 
ter minus both his pullets and the glory of his impregnable 
hen-house. 

‘‘ The entrance to this place was by a stone some feet from 
the ground, with a little hole over it, and by this the fox must 
have gained admission; and so, gaining admission, be had 
killed every fowl that he could reach; and he must have 
killed them so silently and so suddenly, as that no noise or 
complaint on the part of any one had in the least alarmed the 
others. This is, we believe, the most striking peculiarity of 
the fox on his predatory excursions; and the above anecdote 
shows it in a very striking light: for there were perches so 
elevated, that no fox could reach them; and as the pullets 
were in the habit of taking to them in other cases of alarm, of 
course they would have done so on the invasion of the fox, if 
his deeds of slaughter had been attended with any noise. We 
have mentioned mese anecdotes, because they are characteris¬ 
tic, and we know them to be true.” 

The above are the instances to which I before alluded in the 
essay which 1 am pleased to observe has elicited Dr. Weissen- 
born’s interesting communication; only, as they were orally 
more briefly related to me by Mr. Mudie, a trivial discord¬ 
ancy occurs in the narration of one of them, the circumstance 
of tne mattock having l>eing omitted, which negatives a conse¬ 
quent remark that 1 was lea to append. A species more cele¬ 
brated for feigning death on similar occasions is the common 
opossum (Did^lphis virgini^na) of North America; insomuch 
that to ’possum” has become a current word with our trans- 
Atlantic brethren to express the deceit* Suppose the former,” 
remarks Audubon, has surprised an opossum in the act of 
killing one of his best fowls. His angry feeling urge him to 
kick me poor beast, which, conscious of its inimility to resist, 
rolls off like a ball. The more the farmer rages, the more 
reluctant is the animal to manifest resentment; at last, there 
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it lies, not dead, but exhausted, its jaws open, its tongue ex* 
tended its eyes dimmed; and there it would lie until the 
bottle-fly should come to deposit its eggs [larvec], did not its 
tormentor at length walk ofT. ^ Surely,’ says he to himself, 
* the beast must be dead.’ But no ! reader, it is only *po$sum- 
ing; and no sooner has its enemy withdrawn, than it gradu¬ 
ally gets on its legs, and once more makes for the woc^s.” * 
The foregoing instance tends in the main to substantiate 
Dr. Weissenborn’s statement, as concerns the circumstance 
of its primarily contracting itself into a bull. The same, how¬ 
ever, cannot be said in the instance of the kanchil (Tragulus 
javanicus, one of the Moschidse), which is said to practise a 
similar ruse when caught in nooses* It lies stretched, and 
looking as if strangled; but, if the hunter undoes the noose, 
the kanchil is apt to vanish in an instant.f The following 
anecdote occurs in the Field Naturalist's Magazine^ vol. i. 
|),189.: — 

When the interesting bird named from its cry the corn¬ 
crake (Crex prutensis) is alarmed, it has the instinct, in com¬ 
mon with some other animals, and especially insects, to feign 
death. A gentleman had one brought him by his dog, that 
was dead to all appearance. As it lay on the ground, he 
turned it over with his foot; he was convinced it was dead. 
Standing by, however, some time in silence, he suddenly 
saw it open one eye. He then took it up, its head fell, its 
legs hung down, it appeared again totally dead. He put it 
into his pocket; and before very long he felt it all alive, and 
struggling to escape; he took it out, it was lifeless as before. 
He then laid it on the ground, and retired to some distance; 
in about five minutes it warily raised its head, looked round, 
and decamped at full speed.” It is needless to remark, that 
Dr. Weissenborn’s position that “ when the higher animals, 
as the partridge and hare, keep immovable, that their loco¬ 
motion may not draw upon them the attention of some enemy, 
they do so with their eyes open, and ready to start, though 
their volition is sometimes paralysed by fear,” will not ap¬ 
ply in this instance. It recalls to my mind a tame brambling 
(Fringilla Montifringilla Linnceus\ which I long kept in con¬ 
finement, and which would simulate death, whenever bandied, 
with surprising pertinacity. This bird would remain motion¬ 
less, with its eyes closed, and sufier itself to be rolled back¬ 
wards and forwards in the open hand, but not to be thrown 
up; 1 have frequently thus carried it round a room, to show 
it to di&rent persons: after a while, it would warily open one 

e Audubon's Ornithological Biography, lii. 456. 

f Dictionnaire des Sciences Naturelles. 
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eye, bat again close it instantly^ if rocked to and fro. I ima¬ 
gine there are few but must have occasionally observed the 
same in the common sparrow. 

Dr. Weissenborn remarks of the elater, that the rigid 
and immovable position is, at the same time, that which ena¬ 
bles it to take its leapbut readily granting this, in the in¬ 
stance of that particular group, the same cannot be asserted 
of numerous other Coleoptera, which exhibit the same pheno¬ 
menon, much less of the various moths (NoctiiidaB, &c.) in 
which it is equally observable. The former, indeed, will even 
endure to be torn limb from limb, without manifesting signs 
of life; and the same is noticeable in most spiders. 

Whether either of the cases here particularised of the fox 
simulating death can be accounted for as an experimental 
essay on the pari of Reynard*, founded on observation and 
reflection, which would imply a degree of mental acumen cer¬ 
tainly far beyond what I am disposed to give it credit for, 
notwithstanding the many undoubted proofs of its exercising 
(in common with others of the higher animals, which are ne¬ 
cessitated to circumvent their prey) a decided reasoning 
faculty, wherewith to modify and refine upon its instinctive 
wiles, and to profit by remarking coincidences and sequences, 
but certainly not to trace causes, or, indeed, in any way to 
extend its speculations beyond the sphere of its immediate 
requirements ; or whether the stratagem be not as purely in¬ 
stinctive as in the American of)ossum; must, I suppose, remain a 
matter of opinion, though analogy would certainly much rather 
indicate the latter to be the truth. Let it be remembered, that 
such proof of rationality, supposing it to be so, argues a know¬ 
ledge of self, — that is to say, an identification of the me as the 
same in kind with the lifeless, or even living, bodies that had 
been observed,—which we must pause before we venture to 
award to ought inferior to the human race. One of the most 
admired definition ssuggested by the fertile genius of Linna?us 
U that of man, as a ‘‘self-knowing animal,” which, hitherto, 
I have seen no reason to call in question; for even admitting 
that an inferior being had observed and remembered the 
decease of its companion, and had meditated on this so as to 
anticipate the future loss of another, which is allowing a 
very great deal, it surely docs not by, any means hence follow 
that it should apply the observation to its own case, and reason 
that itself should in like manner one day cease to be: more¬ 
over, it is least of all likely that it should avail itself, calmly 
and collectedly, of this acquired knowledge in a sudden mo¬ 
ment of emergency, when taken by surprise, on which occa- 
a See p. 513. 
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sion that first law of nature, os it has been termed, the 
instinct of self-preservation, is so extremely apt, even in the 
human race, to get the better of reason; or indeed, at any 
time, in the particular instance of the fox, which, itself a 
preyer on deceased animals, could only reason that its own 
defunct carcass would serve for a meal; from all which con¬ 
siderations 1 cannot otherwise than conclude, that the feigning 
of death is in every instance a manifestation of pure instinct. 

As I delight to bring together saittered notices of facts 
which have a mutual bearing, or tend to illustrate some ge¬ 
neral position, or which arc simply analogous, 1 will here 
annex to Dr. Weissenborn's statement, that the fox, even 
when severely pressed by hunger, constantly refuses to eat 
the flesh of birds of prey, although most other birds are its 
greatest dainties, and it feeds indiscriminately on weasels and 
other beasts of prey, the assertion of Gilbert White, that 
‘‘ spaniels, as all sportsmen know, though they hunt partridges 
and pheasants, as it were by instinct, and with much delight 
and alacrity, yet will hardly touch their bones when offered 
as food; nor,*' it is added, “ will a mongrel dog of my own, 
though he is remarkable for finding that sort of game. But, 
when we came to offer the bones of partridges to the two 
Chinese dogs, they devoured them with much greediness, and 
licked the platter clean.” 

It had previously been remarked, of the latter, that when 
taken out into a Held, the bitch showed some disposition for 
hunting, and dwelt on the scent of a covey of partridges till 
she sprang them, giving her tongue all the time. The dogs 
in South America are dumb: but these bark much in a short 
thick manner, like foxes; and have a surly savage demean¬ 
our like their ancestors, which are not domesticated, but bred 
up in sties, where they are fed for the table with rice meal 
and other farinaceous food. These dogs, having been taken 
on board as soon as weaned, could not learn mu^ from their 
dam; yet they did not relish flesh when they came to Eng¬ 
land. In the islands of the Pacific Ocean, the dogs are 
bred upon vegetables, and would not eat flesh when offered 
them by the circumnavigators. 

No sporting dogs,” continues White, ** will flush wood¬ 
cocks till inured to the scent, and trained to the sport, which 
they then pursue with vehemence and transport; but then 
they will not touch their bones, but turn from them with ab¬ 
horrence, even when they are hungry. 

Now, that dogs should not be fond of the bones of such 
birds as they are not disposed to hunt, is no wonder; but 
why they reject, and do not care to eat, their natural game is 
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not so easily accounted for, since the end of hunting seems 
to be, that the chase pursued should be eaten* Dogs, again, 
will not devour the more rancid waterfowls; nor indeed the 
bones of any wild fowls; nor will they touch the fetid bodies 
of birds that feed on offal and garbage; and, indeed, there 
may be somewhat of providential instinct in this circumstance 
of dislike; for vultures and kites f, and ravens, and crows, 
&c., were intended to be messmates with dogs over their car<* 
ridn, and seem to be appointed by nature as fellow-scavengers 
to remove all cadaverous nuisances from the face of the 
earth/' p 

True, however, as the above remark may be in the main, 
the circumstance that the fox has no objection to prey on fox- 
flesh, tends to qualify it in some degree. It is a curious fact, 
that no cat will eat the body of a skinned bird; though every 
one knows how apt grimalkin is to make off with one, not of 
its own killing, that has its feathers on. This, and the fol¬ 
lowing fact, will throw some light on the refusal of sporting 
dogs to feed on the remnants of cooked partridges : 

Near where I formerly lived, there existed, for two or 
three years, a fine male pointer, which was a great destroyer 
of game, and, at times, of poultry also; but so extremely 
wary that the keepers could never entrap it, or even get a 
shot at the animal. It was not much in the habit of worrying 
sheep, but appeared to subsist chiefly on hares and rabbit^ 
which it hunted during the twilight. This animal was at 
length shot, after several nights tedious watching, llie cir¬ 
cumstance of its having been known to steal poultry places 
it beyond a doubt, that it was not over-scrupulous about prey¬ 
ing on feathered game. $ 

* HasBclquist, in his travels to the Levant, observes, that the dogs and 
vultures at Ivrand Cairo maintain sucli a friendly intercourse as to bring 
up their young together in the same place. 

f Wild and shy as hawks ore,” observes the present Bishop of Nor¬ 
wich, ** it will scarcely be credited, that at one time the common kites 
were numerous in London streets. This happened in the time of Henry 
VIIL, when it seems that they were attracted by the oflfiil of butchers^ 
and p^ltcrers’ stalls; and as, on account of their use in removing so ex¬ 
tensive a nuisance, they were not allowed to be killed, they became so 
fearless, as actually to mingle with the passengers, and take their prey in 
the very midst oi the greatest crowds.** (Stanley's Familiar Hittotv qf 
Birds,) 

t Letter xlviii., to the Hon. Daincs Barrington. 

$ However wild and savap, and insensible to kindness, may be the 
ordinary character of the wolf, there are instances on record of their being 
as tractable, and attached to their owner, as the most faithful dog; and 
the inverse of this I have had occasion to observe in two instances, wherein 
the dog evinced the usual disposition of the wolf and fox. The second 
case occurred in a female greynound, which derived its sustenance much 
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Gilbert White remark.^ As my neighbour was honsing 
a rick, he observed that liis dogs devoured all the little red 
mice (M4s messorius) that they could catch, but rejected 
the common mice; and that his cats ate the common mice, 
refusing the red.” * A very interesting fiaper might be writ¬ 
ten on the predilections and antipatliies of animals, as regards 
particular food. There is not one of our small irisect^eating 
birds that will feed on the common magpie moth (Abraxas 
grossulariata), either in its larva or perfect state, which, there 
can be little doubt, is the chief reason of its extreme abun¬ 
dance. Few birds are more thoroughly omnivorous than the 
white stork; yet Willughby informs us, that one taken in 
Norfolk, and kept alive for some lime, rejected toads. 

OcU 9. 183V. 


Art. III. On the alleged IVansformntion of Jlvcna sattva into 
Secale cereale. By W. Weissenborn, Ph. D. 

About fifteen years ago, there was announced an observ¬ 
ation, as having been made in Sweden, which, nt first sight, 
would strike every one as a palpable mistake, as to the cause 
to which an accidental effect had been ascribed ; vi/.. that, when 
oats are sown about St. John’s 13ay, and cli)>ped a few times in 
the course of the warm season, so as to prevent them from 
forming stalks, and to enable them to live through the winter, 
they will, if allowed to grow during the second spring and 
summer, yield a t/tin crop of rye. 

Athough the communication was considered by many as a 
mere hoax, and by others as a fact the conclusiveness of which 
it was not worth while to verify, on account of its evident fu¬ 
tility, j et some persons have had the curiosity to bring it to the 
test of experiment; and, for several years subsequent to the 
original announcement, we have read articles emanating from 
the pens of farmers, confirming the observation, but attract¬ 
ing only the notice of the credulous, or giving rise, here and 


in the same manner as the pointer above-mentioned. It was an animal of 
a very fine breed, insomuch that, on its being entrapped, an eminent 
sportsman deemed it desirable to obtain from her a litter of puppies. She 
was accordingly chained to a kennel, but always continued savage, even 
to her feeder, and while her puppies were still very young, she managed 
to escape to the woods, and never returned. The progeny, five in num¬ 
ber, were accordingly brought up by hand, and three of them grew to 
excellent hounds; but the other two inherited the wiki character of their 
dam, and, notwithstanding every attention, contrived finally to escape, 
and were afterwards shot, as was also their dam, for their destructive 
poaching propensities. 

* Letter xl., to T. Pennant, Esq. 
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there, to a few remarks that went to prove the utter wont of 
foundation of so heterodox an opinion. 

The most obvious manner in which the phenomenon can be 
accounted for is, to suppose that the ^ound where the oats 
had been sown contained a certain nunu>er of rye seeds, that 
bad been accidentally mixed with the oats, or left in the 
ground after a previous crop of rye, or transported there with 
the stable dung. Still, it appeared strange that, in ail the ex^ 
periments, rj/e was the exclusive oiFspring from a crop of oats 
treated in the above manner; but I think the hypothesis that, in 
consequence of a natural rotation of vegetation, a crop of oats, 
treated in the peculiar manner 1 have indicated, might leave 
the ground in such a state as to excite only the seeds of the rye 
to vegetate, would be far from giving a satisfactory solution of 
the problem. 

Within the last few years, there have been two experiments 
of this sort made in a more than commonly careful manneiv 
One took place in Livonia. In the middle of a cabbage gar* 
den, a bed of 12ft. square was carefully dug and pulverised, 
and sown, about the end of June, 1836, with picked oats. 
The blade sprang not particularly well, and was thin, ns the 
seed had suilered from frost in the preceding autumn. Jt 
was cut, for the first time, when part of it had already begun 
to form a shoot. The second clipping took place in autumn. 
In the present year, the second of the experiment, the bed is 
seen covered with healthy rye stalks, though fewer in number 
than the oat plants which stood on the bed last year. 
berser Correspondent^ No. 185., 1837.) 

M. Waitz of Schweighof, near Coburg, has published the fol¬ 
lowing article in the same pa))er (No. 210 ., July 29. 1837.): •— 
“ M. de Schauroth, Lieut-Colonel of Coburg, had communi¬ 
cated to me already, five years ago, that the above experiment 
had succeeded with him seven times, and that in every case there 
had rye sprung from oats, which he had, during the first sea¬ 
son, hindered from forming stalks. M. de Schauroth had been 
averse from publishing his observation, lest it might give rise to 
a literary controversy, which he was not inclined to follow out; 
but, as for his own person, he was fully satisfied about the truth 
of the phenomenon, and asked me to repeat the saifie experi¬ 
ment, to verify his own. However, I delayed the execution, in 
order to have an opportunity of sowing oats on ground which 
had neither yielded a crop oi rye, nor had been manured with 
straw-dung for a long time successively, that the experiment 
might be the more conclusive. Three years ago, I ploughed a 
paddock in which there had nothing been grown but grass for 
tlie last fifteen or twenty years. It was planted with potatoes 
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for two ^ears, and the third spring sown with oats and lucerne 
(Medicago satlva), which were used as sheep pasture} so that 
none of me oat plants could form a stalk. During the severe 
spring of the present year, the greater part of the oats were 
destroyed ; bu^ when the lucerne had attained a sufficient size 
to be used as sheep pasture, it was found intermixed with a 
great many healthy rye plants, just in flower. It appears not 
necessary for the success of the experiment that the oats 
should be sown about Midsummer Day; and it is very natural 
that the rye plants should be fewer than those of the oats, as 
all summer corn is, in a great proportion, destroyed during 
winter. M. de Schaurotn has just communicated his ob¬ 
servations to Dr. Hornschuh, Professor of Greifswalde, who 
has promised to make similar experiments in the botanic 
garden attached to the College of Agriculture.” 

This being the present state of the question, it is, perhaps, 
not premature to mention it in a scientific journal. The above 
names appear to warrant the truth of the phenomenon; and, 
however doubtful its cause may still be, it appears sufficiently 
interesting to enquire more closely into it. That oats could 
be changed into rye would not only be at variance with the 
acknowledged general principle of specific constancy, but 
also with the analogy of other annuals placed under similar 
circumstances; e. g., llest^dn odorata, which, by clipping, can 
be changed into a biennial, or even perennial, but always 
retains its specific characters. Moreover, if such a treatment 
could produce a change of form, we should expect to obtain 
some new variety of the same plant, or even one changed so 
as to differ sufficiently in its type from all other known species 
and genera, but not individuals presenting all the genuine 
characteristics of an existing species of a different genus. All 
our cultivated species and varieties of corn have, no doubt, 
originated from some of the wild Graniinem, which it may be 
very difficult to find out; as, in the case of wheat, M. Raspail 
is not disinclined to believe that it has sprung from .£"gilops 
ov^ta, a grass growing wild in Sicily (where the enmire of 
Ceres is said to have originated), and which Professor Latapie 
of Bordeaux, who travelled with M. de Secondat over Sicily, 
has cultivated in pots, whereby, after a succession of genera¬ 
tions, it became not only much taller, but also chang^ in its 
habit and generic character. However, though it appears 
not impossible that the free operations of man may happen to 
modify in a constant manner organisations already existing, 
or even to resuscitate ancient conditions long gone by in the 
natural course of things, by which fresh spontaneous genera¬ 
tions become possible; yet even the widest view of organic 
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unity we can take, will not| at present, warrant the conclusion, 
that the operations of man can throw back an organism suffi¬ 
ciently specialised to be capable of propagating its species 
into that ambiguous state in which it may be obliged, by the 
ambient media, to exchange its form with that of another 
existing species. It is, therefore, not with a view of engaging 
any body to believe the alleged transformation that 1 call the 
attention of the English reader to the above observations, but 
merely from a wish to mention a curious phenomenon, whose 
frequent recurrence can scarcely be doubted, on account of 
the mass and respectability of evidence now before the public; 
and the cause of which, for the same reason, it appears not 
altogether irrelevant to enquire into, by repeating the same 
experiments in various localities. 

IVeimary July^ 1837. 


Art. IV. Description of some wew or little knoton MammiliOf 
principally in the British Museum Collection. By John Edward 
Gray, 1%R.S., President of the Botanical Society of London. 

Fr'i.is chinnuis. Yellowish grey, with numerous small unequal black 
spots. Forehead and nape with four or five, and cheek with two, black 
streaks. Eyebrows, checks, and chin, white. Throat, belly, insides of 
the legs, white, with larger black brown spots. Feet and soles grey, not 
spotted. Tail as long as tlic body, slender, block-spotted, with four or 
five cross bands on the upper side oi' the end, and the tip black. Length: 
body and head, 21 in.; tail, 10in. 

Inhabits China. British Museum. 

Felts inconspicua, Grizzle>grey, black and white, slightly varied with 
brownish streaks and waves; beneath, white. Back of ears, large spots 
and cross bands on the throat, belly, and outside of the legs, blacL 
Two obscure streaks on the cheeks, yellowish. Tail elongate, cylindrical, 
grizzled. Soles grizzled. 

Inhabits ? Nepal. 

Felit orndta Gray Ilhist. lud. Zoo!., part 2. pi. 2. Fulvous, with large 
round, black spots; a black band across the upper part of the legs. Tail 
elongate, and with five or six black rings, 
lidiabits India. 

Fltis pulchelta. Pale yellowish white; hinder part of the vertebral line 
vaned with black-tippcd hairs; sides and outer part of legs with a few 
indistinct darker cross bands; beneath white; crown and nape with five 
or six narrow darker stripes; two bands across the upper part of the fore 
legs black ,* tip of ears dark. Young. Paler, band rather defrker. 
Inhabits F.gj'pt.— T. Christie^ Eaq, British Museum. 

Ca'nis chrysurus (Fulvous^failed Bog). Fur pale, foxy, varied, with black* 
tipped riffid white hairs, which arc most abundant on the sides, and only 
scattered on the hinder part of the back, Under fur soft, sUky; of ^e 
back* fulvous; of the sides, whitish; lead-coloured at the base of the 
hairs. Cheeks, chin, throat, and belly, white. Sides of the chest, inner 
sides of the legs, yellowish white. Ui)per part of the legs and anal 
region bright reddish fulvous* Tail cylindrical, reaching nearly to the 

VoL. L—11. N.l. uu 
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^ound I pale yellow^ with a dark brown tip, and a large tuft of rather 
rigid hairs (placed over a large gland) at its upper part near the base. 
£ars rather large, acute, grey, and edged with black externally; inter¬ 
nally, whitish. Length, 23^ in.; twl, 10in. 

Inhabits India. — Colonel Cobb, Brit. Museum. 

The long hairs of the back are thin at the base, and enlarged, white, 
and rigid at the tip ; each is marked with a broad blackish rin^, and a 
brown tip, which varies greatly in length, according to the place in which 
the hair is situated; those on the sides of the body having the longest tips. 

Cdnir proci/onoidei {Hainmn^frced Dog) Gray Illiist. Ind. Zool. 

Grey brown, varied with black tins to the hairs. C'heeks and legs dark 
chocolate brown. Tail short, thick, pale brown, with white tips to the 
hairs. Ears rounded, hairy. Length of head, .0 J in.; body, 17 in.; tail, 5 in. 

Inhabits ('hina.— R, Reewsy Esq, Brit. Museum. 

Vu'lpbs nepalhisis (^Nepal Fox). Fur soft, silky, long ; above, bright ful¬ 
vous yellow. 

Inhabits Northern India, Nepal. — Gni. Hardwickc, 

Like the common European, and the American fulvous. Fox; but 
the fur is much softer and brighter-coloured. 

ViUpes Hodgsdnii (Hodgson^g Fox), Fur rather woolly; above, bluish grey. 
Forehead, nape, and middle of the back, yellowish brown. Tail end 
black. Chin, and beneath, white. 

Inhabits North India, Nepal. — Itardwickc, 

Vulpeg niagvUunica {Mftgvllmiic Fox). Greyish, varied with black on the 
back. The cross band on the mme, and the upper part of the tail, black. 
Head pale yellowish. Back ot ears, nape, and side of the limbs, and 
under parts of the tail, bright fulvous. Chin, throat, chest, belly, and 
front of the legs, white. Length of the head 8 in.; j)ody, 20in.; tail, 
l^in« 

Inhabits Magellan's Straits. — Captain P, P> King* British Museum. 

Hair of the back long, slender, with a broad subtcrminal white band. 
Under fur very thick, silvery. 

Yidpet grignis (Grep Fox). Pale grey, with blackish tips to the hairs. 
Legs pale fulvous. Lips, throat, belly, and front of the thighs, white. 
Tail blackish at the at the upper part of the base, and at the tip. 

Inhabits Magellan. — Captain P. P. King, 

Herpe'steb Smmii. Dark grizzled, black, white, and grey. Face, neck, 
and feet reddish, varied. Feet and tip of tail black. 

Inhabits-. 

Herphtet Benncttii, Ked brown, slightly grizzled with whitish. Tail 
rather depressed; under side pule red; tip black-penciled. 

Inhabits Madagascar. 

Uerphtes nepnlinisig. Fur blackish, finely grey-dotted. Hair black, with 
a broad subterminal yellow band. Tail tapering; under part greyish. 
Soles I part bald. 

Inhabits North India. 

Like H. grlseus, but smaller and darker. 

Herpeateg hrachyurxig. Black. Hairs yellow, ringed. Under fur brown. 
F^e, cheeks, and sides of neck, yellower. Belly and tail darker. Throat 
pale yellow brown. Fore legs and feet blackish. Tail thick, about half 
»• long as the body. 

Inhabits Indian Islands, British Museum. 

Par Ai>oxu'au8, The species of this genus may be arranged in the following 
manner: — 

A. Cheek with a white Spot under the Eyet, 

It Bach plttkhcoloured, P. larv&tus, P. Cr6B8U, P. Grk^'ii, P. Jourdinii. 
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b. Back waicgated brown and white, P. lei^copus^ P. leitcotnfstftx. 

c. Bach ohicurely spotted or lined, P. dt^biufl, P. Hrpfcnf, P. n!m, 

d. Back lined, sides spotted, forehead white, P. Pallksu, P. B£u&nga» P« 

dubiuB, P. musaiigoMes, P, prehdnsilis. 

B. Face tviihout any Spot under the Eyes, 

a. Forehead and Nape with three black Streaks, Back black-spotted, with two 

yellow Spots on Shoulders, P. Hamiltonii (Viv^rra binot^ta Temm, 

and Gray), 

b. Back with three or five black Stripes, P. trivirgiltus, P. quinquelinditus, 

c. Tail ringed, ? Parad. Zebra. 

Paradojcurus quinquelhiedtus. Brown. Hairs black-tipped. Back with 5 
continued l)luck atripes, rather k)ent over the shoulders* The 8 outer 
Btri{)cs on each side ending in a series of small round spots; outermost 
one very short. Forehead, aud especially the eyebrows, rccklish white. 
Vur. more spotted. 

Paradoxiiriis leucomystax. Black brown, with elongated black shining 
hairs. i>rhitsdurk brown. Face pale, without any orbital spots. Lar^spot 
at the lower angle oftlic cars; and the tip of the tail white. Whiskers 
long, rigid, white. Ears large and rounded, not bearded. 

Inhabits —. 

Paradoxiirus tnusang'oidcs. Grey brown. Muzzle, crown, nape, feet, tail, 
three continuous streaks on the buck, and the small round spots on the 
sides, blackish brown. Belly, band across the forelicnd, spot under the 
eyes, and one on the side of the nose, white; the lateral dorsal streaks 
continued, and forming a scries of round spots on the side of the base 
of the tail; and the upper scries of spots forming a nearly continued 
line on the sides. 

Inhabits Asia. 

Very like P. Musthiga j but the back bos three distinct stripes, while in 
that species they are only scries of spots. 

Paradoxurwt Derhyunus, Orcy brown; streak up centre of the nose; broader 
one on each side of the face to the orbits; a streak along each side of 
the nape; seven crescent-shaped bands across the back and tail, black; 
front and under siile of the legs rather darker. Feet brown. Hairs pale 
yellowish with a short black tip. 

Inhabits-•. Cab. Zool. Soc.; and Lord Derby. 

Paradoxurus ? Zebra, Yellowish. Face and forehead brown. Streak over 
each eye, white; two obliuue streaks on back of neck; second shorter 
one across the shoulder; nve bands on the back ; luid the rings round 
the tail black. 

Inhabits —. Mus. Lyons. 

Paradoxiirus Jourddnii, Pule fulvous. Hairs blRck-ti|mcd. Lozengo-shaped 
spot on back of neck. Feet and end of tail black. Back of cars, skies of 
nose, and front of orbit, brown. Face whitish. Spot on temple and tip 
of tail, white. Legs fulvous brown, white grizzlea. 

Inhabits —, Mus. Lyons. 

Cyno^galr Gray, The grinders g; false, three above and foilr below; 
compressed, elongate; the upper carnivorous grinder oblong, triangular, 
nearly as broad as long; the lower oblong, nearly twice as long as broad. 
The head elongate, produced; whiskers very long and rigid. Plantigrade. 
Soles bald nearly to the heel. Toes half webhed. Tail elonrale, 
cylindrical, hairy. Fur soft, crisp, with longer rigid hairs. Intermediato 
between Paradoxdrus and Arctitis. 

Inhabits Asia. 

BennittU, Brown, with elongate rigid black hairs, with a broad 
u u 8 
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lubtcrmilial silver-white band. Whiskers white, rigid. Ears short, 
rounded. Upper lip and chin white. 

Inhabits Sumatra. British Museum. 

Lu'tra indica. The muffle bald. Soles of hind feet bald in front; hinder 
half hairy. Fur pale brown, grizzled with white. Hairs short; longer 
scattered ones broad. Lips, and lower part of body, pale brownish 
white. Under fur short. Var. tip of tail white. 

Inhabits Bombay. — W, K»q, British Museum. 

Liitra calif6rnica. Muffle bald. Soles of hind feet bald in front, hairy 
behind. Fur dark brown, with scattered whitisli-tipned hairs; sides, 
Hps, and beneath, pale brown ; the webs with scattered liairs. 

Inhabits California. — Capt, I*. P. Kinfr. British Museum. 

Luira chmbnm. Muffle bald. Soles of liind fcu?t bald in front, hairy 
behind. Fur pale brown. End of ears, lips, cheeks, chin, throat, 
under part of the body, hinder sides of the legs, and under side of 
the base of the tail, pale yellow. 

Inhabits China. — Reevett, Ettq. British Museum. 

Quite distinct from the Lutra Baring of F. Cuvier, from Sumatra, 
which is also a true otter, and has a iiiulnc\ 

The species of this genus arcdiflicult to determine; but the characters 
to be derived from their toes, and from tlie nakedness of their soles, 
have been overlooked. 

A. Toes equal, tcjmralc, uwhbvd. Claws acute. 
a. Muffle bald. 

* Soles of hind feet bald to the heeL L. vulgaris, L. roensis. 

Soles bald in front, hairy behind. L. indica, L. californica, L. chi- 
lensis, L. E'nnydris, L. chin^nsis, L. Bnrang^. 

♦ # # Soles covered with hair. Lutra Latrix. 

b. Mtfflc none. — L. brasili^msis. 

B. Toes half webbed. Middle and Ring Finger longest, united together 
the first joint. Claws obsolete. — A'onvx Lesson. 

A. Horsfieldii Cray, Lutra L6ptonyx norsf.,~^A. Lulandii Lesson. 

Pterontj'ra Gray. Head large, depressed. Muzzle hairy. Feet large; toe® 

5 : 5, distinct, very largely webbed. Tail elongate, siibcylindrical, with 
a iin-iike dilatation on each side of the hinder half 

Cutting teeth J; the four upper middle ones larger, equal, Idhcet* 
shaped; the outer ones small, conical; canines elongate; grinders like 
Lutra ? Nostrils with only a slight naked space on their upper edge. 
Eyes small. Ears small, round, very hairy on the inner side. Feet 
very large, intermediate in size between those of the otter and the hn- 
ahaj^d feet of the Jbl'nhydra. Toes elongate, with long acute claws; the 
binder toes very long; two outer ones longest, and the others gradually 
shorter to the inner ones. 

This genus is intermediate between Lutra and E'nhydra. 

Pteronura Sambdehu, new species. Fur soft, livcr-coloured brown? 
orbits paler. • Lips, chin, and throat jellow; the latter brown-spotted. \ 
Length of head, body, lOin.; toil, 12 in. Width of head, | 

flrom ear to,ear, in.; the fore feet, in. in diameter; the hind feet, 

4 in. long, and 3 in. wide. 

Inhabits Demcrara. — Mr. Lawrence Edmonston. Museum of the 
Hoyal Institution, Liverpool. 

Pro'oyon nivea. Fur soft, silky, white. Tail one-coloured. 

Inhabits North America, Texas. 
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This may prore'an Albino variety; but the soflneBB of the fiir at once 
distinguinheci it from the Racoon. 

Mepiii'tis. I am inclined to coniine this eenus to the species which have 
the following characters: — The hind feet rather narrow, depresseiL 
The Holes two thirds bald; the middle ridge divided into four oval pads 
(the inner pads the smallest); the hinder portion largest, and divided 
into two oblong longitudinal puds. Front claws moderate. False 
grinders f; upper tubercular grinder square. Of this 1 have seen three 
species, which may be thus divided. 

a. Tail elongate, hairs spare, long, and pendent* 

Mepitiiis vdrians. Black, with a narrow white streak on the forehead, a 
large square spot on the nape, and two narrow streaks between tlic 
blade-bones. Tail black; base of the hairs white. 

Inhabits Texas. Brit. Museum. 

Mcjikitis mexiedna. Fur very soft, s.lky. Block. Narrow streak on 
the nose; broad band across the crown ; a broad vertebral streedt, and 
two narrow lateral dorsal streaks, and a small spot on each side of the 
shoulder, white. 

Inhabits Mexico. Mus. Zool. Soc. 
b. Tail short, hushp, suhcptindrical, ending in a pencil of hairs, 

Mejihitis btcolot'. Fur soft, short, black. Oval 8|)ot on nose; larger spot 
on each temple, in front of the cars; broad stripe down each side of the 
nape and front part of the buck, and two narrow stripes between them on 
the back; two or three cross bands of small spots on the loins; a spot 
on each side of the tail, and a large pencil at its tip, white. 

Inhabits North America. 

Length, 16 in.; tail 7 in. 

The other species which have been referred to this genus I should 
include in the two following genera: — 

Conepa'tus Crap. The hind feet lurgc,broad. The bald soles half the length 
of tile feet, oblong, broad; rugose and warty, i oundeil behind, divided 
into two convex parts by a cross groove, and scarcely subdivided into 
smaller pads. Front claws very long. The tail short, bushy, subcylin- 
drical. Teeth like Mimhitis. 

Conepdtus Humb6ldlH, mephitis Cdnepatl. Denn,, Viverra Cmepatl* Gmel. 
Black, with some rather longer shining hairs, with a broad white band 
along each side of the back, which is united over the crown. Tail sub- 
cylindrical, very bushy, white, with interspersed shorter long^ly biack- 
tipped hairs, Var. fur softer brown, with the white band continued on 
the hose of the tail: perhaps the summer coat. 

Inhabits Magellan Straits. Brit. Museum. 

Marpu'tius Crap* The hind feet moderate. The bald soles extending to 
the heel. Front claws elongate. Tail rather short. Nose acute, pro* 
duced. Fur bristly, close-pressed. Teeth like Mephitis. 

JMarputins chilensie. Mephitis chilensis GeoffI 

Inhabits Chili. Brit. Museum. 

Tlie Mephitis ndsna Bennett, and Vivena Marpiitio Gmelm^ probably 
belong to this genus. 

Cente'nus variegdtus. Whitisli. Ilairs and spines brown, ringed. Orbits 
and face brown. Face very long, produced, slender. Cutting teeth f; 
upper deeply bifid. 

Inhabits Isle of France. 

Cuvier, in his Regne Animal, has, by mistake, misplaced his character 
of the Terrac and Tendrac. 


u u .3 
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Nm or little known Mammdlia, 

The ipeciee of this genus may be thus divided: — 

A. Back grizzled. 

ft. Face and epine thorU C. spindsus. 

b. Face and ^ne tong. C. ecBudkus, and C. varieg^us.' 

B. Back streaked. Face eery long, C, madagaficaridnais. 

Le'ptonyx Gray, Cutting teeth coniral» the upper outer ones very lai^e ; 
canine very laivc; grinders eoiupressod, bluntly 3-lobed. MukkIc broad, 
rounded, simple; muffle hairy. Whiskers sli^tly waved. The front 
claws small. The hind feet cluwlcss. 

This genus is nearly allied to Stenorkynchus, but differs in the form 
of the grinders, and in the muzzle not }>eing produced. 

hbptonytc WeddellHOtTny, Fulvous. Front of'back, and line down the back, 
blackish grey. Whiskers brown, tapering. Young blackish grc>' above ; 
sides yellow-spotted ; beneath, pale fulvous when it is The Sea 
Leonard, Weddell Voy,^ 23.; Lcopardine Seal, Jameson; and Ot^ia 
Weddellii Lesson, 

Inhabits South Seas.— Captam Fitzroy, British Museum. 

Phoca fptdfythrijc. Chestnut brown; rather paler beneath. Whiskers 
and eyebrows black, compressed, strongly M^aved. Fur formed of uni¬ 
form short flat hairs, without any under fur. 

Length, 47 in.; fore feet, ftj in.; and liiiid feet, 10J in. 

Inh^its Cape of Good Hope. British Museum. 

The family of seals (Piio'ciUiE) may be very natnrnlly divided into 
the following groups : ^ 

A, Grinders with many roots. Ears none. Toes simple. Soles and Palms 

hairy 

a. Cidting teeth -} (Stenorliynchina) Leptonyx, Pelagias, Stenorh^n- 

dius. 

b. Cutting teeth J. (Phocinn) Phoca, Cullocephalus. 

B. Grinder rootless, 

ft. Ears none. Muzzle truncate^ simple. Cutting teeth f / canines large, 
(Trichisina) Hulichoe'rus and Trichecus. 

b. Ears none. Tors simple. Muzzle of males with an infiaiilc aiYpcndagc, 
(Cystophorlna) Cystophora, Morungu. 

C. Ears cylindrical. Toes with long membranes ; palm and soles hald^ 
longitudinally grooved. Nose simpU', (Arctoccphalina) Arctocephalus 
and Ot^ria. 

The Kangaroos (MA'tJiioptJs). As the species of this genus have been 
very imperfectly described, 1 have been induced to make tlie following 
synopsis of the species which liavc come under my observation; ond 
have divided them into the following genera: 

1. Ma'cropus Shaw (part). The muffle hairy, with a narrow naked line 
over the nostrils, and a small naked spot in front. Canines none; the 
upper cutting teeth of nearly equal length, grooved ; the hinder much 
the broadest; and formed oi two lobes, folded against each other, the 
hinder fold nearly three times us long os the front oue, and groov^ 
on its hinder parts. 

Mdcropus mdjor Shaw. Zebua gigantla End. Tail strong, covered with 
close-set sofr hair. 

Halmatu'rus P', Cuv, (part). Muffle bald, distinct. Canines none; the 
upper cutting teeth nearly of the same lengtli; the front pair ratlier 
incurved, marked with a groove; the binder ones broadest, with a more 
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or leu dutiiict fold. TaM thick at the base, scaly, more or less covered 
with hair, which is thickest on the under side. 

A. The hinder Fold of the Idtider upper ctUling Teeth nearly hvice at long at 

the front onet^ nwkmg the ToM appear notched near the Centre, 

Halmaturui ualabdhu, Kangunit ualabdlut ? Lesson. Tail moderate, 
covered with lonaish, soft, closc-set hair, rather tufted at the tip. 
Face, streak on the forche^, feet, and tip of tail, blackish. Chedis 
gr^. The fold of the hinder cutting teeth subnostcrior. 

This is the species usually culled tiie Whmlabee in England. But 
there is another species in museums of the zoological societies, which 
better agrees with M. Lesson’s descriptions, in l>eing darker, more 
rufous, and in having the head, round the base of the ears, dark fulvous. 
It lua^ be called IL Lestonii, 

Halmahmtt dlhus^ Kangunu albiu Omv. Nearly like the former; but 
whitish, or white. Tail covered with close-set hair, rather tufted at the 
end, and the^fold of the hinder cutting teeth nearly posterior. 

Halmaturui dortdlit. Tail moderate, covered with very short close-set hair. 

. The hinder upper cutting teeth with a centre plait, and the front one 
with a Hubantcrior groove. Fur black, rufous, and grey grizzled- Neck 
and limbs pale rufous. Feet, and streak on the upper part of back, black. 

Halmaturm Derbidnns. Tail rather short, thick, covered with short 
close-jircsscd hairs. Hinder upper cutting teeth rather small* with a 
very slight plait, rather behind the centre. Fur black, reddish, and 
grey grizzled. Neck and legs rufous, with a dark streak on the nape. 
Inhabits Menagerie of Lord Derby, now in Mus. Zool, Soc. 

Peculiar for the small size and simplicity of the hinder cutting teeth. 

Halmaturm Pdrryi^ Afdcropm Pdrryi Bennett Trans. Zool. Soc. Tail 
elongate, compressed, with short adpressed hairs above, and a band 
of larger close-pressed hairs beneath; tip slightly tufted. Hinder 
upper cutting teeth with a distinct subeentral fold. Fur grey. Face 
blackisli, with a broad pure white streak across die cheek. Mus. 
Zool. 8oc. 

Var. pdUida, Pale reddish-grey. Face, backs of ears, and middle of the 
back, rather redder; face streak, lips, tail, and beneath, white. Feet 
and tip of tail darker, varied. Mus. Brit. 

Inhabits Swan River: called Wallaroo. 

B. The hinder Fold of the hinder upper cutting Tooth scarcely larger than the 
front ofic, to that the Tooth appears only notdked behind. Front In^ 
citor short, simple, — Thylo'galis Gray, 

Halmatums Fug^nii Schinz. Kangums Plugcnu Desm. Tail moderate 
tiering, covered with rather short scattered hairs, showing the rings 
of square scales, and with a band of closc-set long aclprcssed hairs be- 
neam. Fur browu, slightly grizzled. Nape rufous. Tail, above, dark; 
beneath, white. 

Inhabits Swan River. British Museum, and Zoological Society. 

Pbvro^gale Gray, Muzzle bald, distinct. Canine teeth none j ihe upper 
cutting teeth unequal; front rather longest, and incurved; the hinder 
one hatchet-shaped, dilated at the top, and notched in the centre 
(scarcely folded). The toil cylindrical, covered with long rather rigid 
hairs, forming a tuft at the tip. 

Pelrbgale peuumldtus Gray.. Mdcropus penicillatus Gray. Ears, shoulders, 
thighs, tail, and streak on the nape, blackish. Lips, and narrow streak 
on the chest, >vbite. Cheeks greyish. 

V V ^ 
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Inhabits Swan River: ? called Gunar. Sits with its tail between its 
legs. The Mdcroput Brunii has the same teeth as this genus. 

Besides these, there is a species called M. ruficdUis, in the Museum of 
Uie Zoolo^cal Society, which is peculiar for the length of the hair in its 
tail; but it has no skull, so that the teeth cannot be examined. 

Bbtto^noia Gray, MuiHc bald, distinct. Cantiie teeth distinct; upper 
cutting teeth unequal; the front much longest, the hinder small, 
simple. Tail scaly, covered with shortish hairs, which are longer, and 
form a tuft at the tip. Hind legs and toes elongate; the outer toes 
longer than the inner ones. 

BeUdngia aeidttts Hypsipr^mnus setosus Oftilby. Grey grizzled. End of 
tail blackish, slightly tufted. Kars moderate. 

Inhabits Swan River. British Museum. 

Bettongia peniaUiita, Grey and white varied; beneath, whitish. Under fur 
lead-coloured. Tail grey, end tufted, black. Kars small, rounded. 

Bettongia rttfeacena. Reddish grey, slightly grizzled; beneath, whitish. 
Back rufous. Kars rather large. Tail whitish (V end simple). 

Hypsipby^mnus J^. Cue. (port). Muffle bald, distinct, f Canine distinct; 
upper cutting teeth unequal; front much longest; the hinder small, 
simple. Tail with rings of square scales, and close*8et bristly hairs. 
Hind legs and toes Sorter; the outer and inner hind toes nearly 
equally long. Fur rigid. 

Hyptipri^nus minor Cuv., Mdcropus minor Shaw. 

Inhabits-. 

Ptb'^romys mclandlui. Fur soft,bright red bay. Feet, end of nose, hinder 
half of the outside of the ears, and end of the tail, blackish-brown. 
Cheok, and beneath, pale. 

Inhabits Nepal. 

Quite distinct from Pteromys nituhis ^which (hivier erroneously considered 
as the female of Pt, Petaurista), which is dark red bay, with tne feet, base 
of the whiskers, orbits, and end of the tail, blackish; ears dark red- 
brown ; and the cheek and the under parts, pale reddish. 

Pteromy* alhivenier Gray lllust. Ind. Zool. Fur soft. Reddish-brown, 
grizzled. Hairs long, white-tipped. Sides and limbs darker. Band 
across nose, whiskers, orbits, and feet, black. Gheeks grey. Throat 
white. Belly reddish-white. 

Inhabits Nepal. 

PUrrmya Ledchn, Grey, blacki.sh, varied; beneath, white. Fur very soft. 
Hair of the back lead-coloured, with a grey subterminal band, and black 
tips; of the belly, with pure white tips. Ears, end and sides of nose, 
edges of the orbits, and upper part of the feet, blackish. Whiskers 
black. Tail elongate, round, grey; upper half blackish. Soles of the 
hind feet \ bald. Length, 12 in.; tail, 11 in. 

Inhabits India. 

Like Scihrus Voluc^lla in colour and softness of the fur, but has an 
elonnte round tail. 

SciUROPTBRA TumhidB Gray. Fur short, soft, blackish; hairs with a 
whitish Bubterminal band. Cheeks, chin, and beneath, white. Orbit and 
whiskers black. The tail narrow, tapering, black-brown; rather paler 
beneath. Feet small; front thumbs rudimentary. Hind feet scarcely 
fringed at the outer side. Soles narrow, without any tubercles on the 
centre of the outer side, but with a tubercle in front, and two ungual 
ones on the hinder part of the inner side. Length, 1in.; tail, Sin. 

Inhabits India. —• CoUmel Cobh, Brit. Museum. 

8oiur6ptbra Jimbridta Gray. Fur long, soft, grey, varied with black; 
hiurs lead-coloured above, flattened, pale brown, with a black tip. Fi^e 
whitish; orbits black; whiskers very long, black; chin, and beneath, white. 
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^ail broad, rather tapering, fiilvotu, with black tipa to the haini at the 
base; black at the end. The feet broad; front thumb rudimentary. 
The outer edge of the hind feet with a broad tuft of hair; the soles of 
the hind feet witli a small oblong tubercle on the middle of the outer 
side, a tubercle in front, and with two unequal ones on the hinder part 
of the inner side. Length, 12 in.; tail, 1 lin.; hind soles; 2 in. 

Inhabits India. — Colonel Cobb. Brit. Museum. 

Mu^b. This numerous genus may be divided into three, by the form of 
the crowns of the grinders. In the true ruts (Mus Gray\ the grinders, 
when perfect, have a high and convex crown; and the ridges of the 
crown of the upper one are slightly three-lobed. Mitz Hard- 

wickc may be regarded as the type, to which may be added the two fol¬ 
lowing new Indian species, which have the tail shorter than the body, 
and the fur with scattered bristles: — 

Mm rujexcens {House Rat). Fur pale brown; beneath, yellowish grey. Un¬ 
der fur leod'Coloured, with numerous slender brown bristles, marked 
with a deep central channel, ending in u black hair point; of the chin 
and under sides, softer, with whitish slender bristles. Tail nearly as 
long as the body, with rather snuill square scales, and very short hairs. 
Feet brown ; claws white, covered with white hairs. Length of the 
body and head, 6^ in.; tail, in.; hind foot, l^in.; to base of thumb, 
9 lines. 

The teeth of this species are rather deeply lobed, and somewhat in¬ 
termediate between Mus and Goliinde. 

Mus K6k (Arvicola indica Gray llluzt, Ind, ZooL). Fur pale brown, 
with interspersed black tips; sides paler. Chin, and beneath, neyish. 
Feet pale brown. Ears rounded, slightly hairy. Whiskers as long os 
the head. The under fur lead-coloured. The brown-tipped longer 
hairs rather rigid, slender, fusiform, flattened, with a longitudinal 
groove; black, often with a subterininnl black band. Forehead with 
some silvery hairs. Thumb of fore feet rudiuicntary, with a short thick 
claw ; rest of claws conical, curved. The three middle toes equal, 
and longest; the little toe and thumb subequal. Tail thick, shorter 
than the body, scaly, with short scattered hairs. Length of body 
(dry), 94 in.; tail,4^in.; hind fcct,li{^ in.; from heel to b^e of tiiumb, 
7J lines. 

inhabits India. Brit. Museum. 

Mb* Hardivlckiu Above, yellow brown. Hairs of back lead-coloured, 
witli thicker yellow-brown, or dark brown tips; some of those of the back, 
and especially the rump, much longer, and bristle-Jikc. Checks and 
sides rather paler. The chin and under parts with short whitish-tijmed 
lead-colourca hairs. Tail as long as tlie body, naked, scaly. The 
cutting teeth large, smooth, yellow, and flat in front. The thumb of the 
fore feet small, clawed. 

Inliabits India. Gardens. Brit. Museum. 

Very much like Mus Kok, hut the skull is much wider and stronger, 
and rather larger; and the cutting teeth are nearly twice as wide, and are 
flat in front. The grinders are very little laiger than those of that 
species. 

Mu$ aMHcu*. Pale brown, blackish, varied. Ears large, nakedish. Cheeks, 
chin, and beneath, greyish. Whiskers elongate, blnw. Tail as long as the 
body and head, with short adpressed black hairs, longer and more abun¬ 
dant near the tip. Cutting teeth smooth, and yellow in front. Thumb 
of fore feet quite rudimentary, slightly clawed. Sole of hind feet bald 
to the heel, with six tubercles; outer hinder largest. Heel narrow, one 
third the length of the foot. The ball of the outer toes rather less than 
half the distance from the front of the foot. 

Inhabits India. Brit. Museum. 
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The grinders rather high, with rather convex crowns; 
the cross rid^ of the crown of the upper grinders deeply three lobed ; 
the front one with an additional lunate lobe at the base of its front 
edge. Rest like M(ts, 

Leggdda Booduga, Fur mouse-coloured, varied with brown; bcmeath, 
greyish white. Under fur lead-coloured, with pale, slender,grooved, black- 
tipped bristles. Whiskers slender. Tail as long ns the body, alender, 

E ey, with black short close-prcsscd hairs. Ears hairy, rather large. 

enrth of the head and body, 2 in.; tail, 2 in.; hind foot, lines; from 
the neel to the thumb, 4 lines. 

Inhabits India, Bombay. Brit. Museum. 

They live in pairs, in the black soil, making little burrows, in which 
they produce two or three young. 

The Mus Pl&tythryx Benncil^ which has, flat spine-like channeled hair, 
is a second species of this genus, and may be called Lagguda P14tythryx. 
Golu'nda Gray, The grinders, when perfect, low, with a broad flat crown; 
the cross ridges of the crown of the upper grinders divided nto three 
^stinct slightly raised tubercles. Rest like Mt'u, 

Golunda EiUotu Fur pale brown, with minute, very slender, hair-pointed 
black tips. Chin, throat, and beneath whitish. Under fur paler. Teeth 
yellow; upper cutting teeth grooved in front. Ears covered with short 
hairs. 


Inhabits India, Bombay. Brit. Museum. 

Golunda Mdtdda. Fur very soft, mouse-coloured, varied with black. 
Chin, and beneath, whitish. Under fur lead-colour, with very numerous 
soft brown hairs, having long black tips; of the belly, white, with 
brownish tips. Ears large, hairy. Whiskers very slender, long. Tail 
shorter than the liody, scaly, covered with short adpressed black hairs, 
hiding the scales. Feet pale; claws white. Length of body and head, 
4|in. 

Inhabits Bombay. Live in cracks in the black soil, in pairs; and 
are ofren crushed, when the rain, or cultivation, obliterates the cracks. 
Brit Museum. 

hMara Bennett, belongs to this genus. 

Lb'PUS Dougldw. Fur yellowish, blackish varied. Under fur lead- 
coloured, with blackish tips. Hair of back enlarged at the tip, rigid, black, 
with a very broad subterminal yellow band, mpe, and upper surface of 
feet, rufous. Tail, above, grey brown. Chin, belly, and under part of 
tail, white. Throat yellowish. Upper cutting teeth narrow, with a 
deep groove on the inner side. Hind feet elongate. Var. 1. rather larger. 
Var. 2.Fur rather softer, blacker; and the soles more hairy. From 
California. 

Inhabits North America, Texas: ? called the Marsh hare. 

L^ui longicauddiut. Grey brown, black varied; beneath, paler. Cheeks, 
Mly, and legs, greyish. Orbits whitish. Under fiir pale grey, soft. 
Hair of the back pale; upper half black, with a rather broad subterminal 
brown band. Toil elonpte, black; beneath, white. Ears longer than 
the head; edge of tip bf^k. Nape pale rufous. Palms and soles dark 
rufous, WhSikers black. The^ upper cutting teeth are rather narrow 
and converging, with a shallow, incustinet, sub^tral groove, and a fliw 
other indis&ct grooves. Length, 86 in,; ears, 6| in.; hind feet, 6 in.; 
tiJl,6in. 

Inhabits Magellan Land.—ropfoia P, P. King, 
lipui califMca. Fur black and grey msxled; sides rufou^ black va- 
md. Feet vdlowish black varied. Chin and belly white. <^bits pale, 
with a smaU black spot over the middle of the eyebrow. Tail elongate, 
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black; beneath, rufoui. Bare lon^; hinder part of end black, and 
black«edg^ i front edge longly ciliated with pale brown hairs. Under fiir 
of the back pule grey; above, brown, with black tips. Hairs of the back 
enlarged at the tip, black, with a broad subcentral pale band. Soles 
and palms very hat^ry, brown. Kape, and hinder edge of ears, whiUsh* 
Upper cutting teeth rather narrow, converging, with a deep groove, rather 
on the inner edge of the middle of the tooth. Length, 23in.; ears, 
6 in.; toil, 4| in.; hind feet, 5 in., Yar. whiter, the nng of the hairs 
whiter. 

Inhabits California, St. Antoine, in May. 

B6i hrachjeerot Gray. Forehead broad, flat. The horns father short, 
very strong; flattened in front, at the base; rounded behind; diverging 
on each side, scarcely bent back; the apices bent forwards, and sligMy 
incurved. Fur brown. 

Inhabits Central Africa. Captain Clapperton. British Museum. 

The horns are somewhat like those of the short-homed varieties of the 
buffalo; but they are shorter and thicker, and not bent back: os they are 
in all the varieties of that species* 


Art. V. On the Strata near Swanmchy in ike hie of Purbeck, 
By James Mitchell, LL.D., F.G.S, &c. 

I AM induced to send you a few remarks on a paper, in wur 
Number for August, On the Geology of the South-'^at 
Dorsetshirebecause it appears to me that the writer has, in 
some instances, fallen into errors himseli^ besides trusting too 
implicity to the authority of those persons who have previously 
written on this part of the coast. I shall make no remark on 
the discursive preliminary matter, but confine myself exclu* 
sively to what he has given as the description of the strata 
from Durlstone Head to Standfast Point, or, as he calls it, 
the point of Old Harry and his Wife. 

The following are the words of the passages, and for the 
woodcuts, 1 remr to p. 417, 416, and 419. 

‘‘ In illustrating the particular phenomena presented by the 
section of tlie vertical chalk at Ballard Head, near Swanwicb, 
it will be necessary to represent, by woodcuts, the general 
features of the locality. On approaching fit)m the sea i;be 
eastern termination of Purbeck, the coast appears as repre¬ 
sented in fgs. 35. and 36.; the latter being merely^ a con¬ 
tinuation of the former. 

In Jtg. 35. the overhangit^, dark, curved strata and 
breccia of Purbeck stone at Durlstone Head, the highly 
inclined red cliffs of Hastings sand m Swanwich Bay, and 
the commencement of the chalk cliffs ranging from l^lard 
Head, are sufficiently represented to show the order of suc¬ 
cession and inclination of the separate formations, 86. 
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represents the chalk from Ballard Head to Old Harry Point, 
forming the southern horn of Studland Bay. 

‘‘ It will be seen that the older formations rise from under 
each other at an angle continually increasing, till it becomes 
90^ under Ballard Down; and that at Ballard Head the 
vertical strata are in contact with curved strata; which latter 
gradually approach towards a horizontally direction, as repre¬ 
sented 37. (taken from Mr. Webster’s drawing in Sir 

H. Englefield’s splendid work on the Isle of Wight); and in 
S8., which represents the inclination at Old Harry on a 
larger scale, showing that the beds there dip under the sea at 
about 19® to the north; so that the range of the curve from 
Ballard Head to Old Harry is about The cliff at Ballard 
Head is about 352 ft.; at Old Harry, about 100 ft. high. 

“It will be seen, also, that the cliffs toward the north are 
buttressed, as it were, by a number of perpendicular masses, 
which the action of the sea and the atmosphere have worn 
out of the chalk; and that at the extremity, as represented in 
fig, 89., there are four insulated masses, two of which are 
designated the Pinnacles, or, in a nautical phrase, Old Harry 
and his Wife. The elemental agencies have nearly produced 
two other and larger pinnacles, which cannot remain many 
years uncompleted. The beds in Studland Bay appear nearly 
horizontal, which they must do, being merely the ends of 
those which are along the eastern section, represented as 
curved; but it will instantly occur, that these horizontal 
beds, in the upper part of the cliffs are the remains of beds 
whose continuation on the top of the down has been partly 
destroyed. It is also clear that the termination of the beds 
in junction with the vertical ones does not appear in Studland 
Bay.” 

I first observe, that he states that Durlstone Head is com¬ 
posed of curved strata and breccia of Purbeck stone. 

The stone is a coarse sort, known at Swonwich by the name 
of Purbeck Portland. It is a kind of grit, or sandstone, rather 
than an oolite, but more nearly resembles the oolite of Port* 
land than the Purbeck stone. 

The strata of stone are not curved, but are in long parallel 
lines, separated from each other by intermediate masses of 
clay. 

Throughout the coast, for many miles, beginning at Swan- 
wich, the strata, though dipping a little, approach to horizon- 
tality of position. 

I give two sections observed at Durlstone Head in 1883; 
only remarking that the measurements were taken by the eye. 
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Ft. 

in. 1 

Ft. 

Venable mould 

and brown. 

Blue clay debris with stone here 

clay 

- 4 

and there sticking out 

- 10 

White clay 

. 3 

Stone . - - 

. 3 

Blue clay 

- 1 

Blue clay 

- 30 

Stone - 

- 1 

Stone • - • - 

. 5 

Blue clay 

- - 1 

6 Blue clay - - - 

- 6 

Stone 

- 1 

6 Stone 

- 5 

Blue clay 

. 1 

6 Stone clay 

- 40 

Stone - 

- 1 

6 

— 
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A section with fewer changes 

occurs a little further south 

: — 



Ft. 

Ft. 

Mould and clay 

- 

6 Debris of the clay 

- 6 

3 Tiers of stone 

. 

3 5 Tiers of stone 

. 5 

Blue clay 

- 

2 Loose blue clay 

- 30 

Stone - 


1 Stone 

. 2 

Blue clay 

- 

3 

— 

Stone 

- 

1 
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I will now remark on what arc called the highly inclined 
red cliffs of Hasting sand in Swanwich Bay.” 

To judge from the woodcut, it would be supposed that the 
cliffs referred to were close to the town, and rose at a high 
angle. Now, this is certainly not the case. 1 found this part 
of the shore, for about half a mile, covered with grass, and no 
sand visible; and on the few spots left bare of grass I found 
red, brown, and white clay, the latter resembling tobacco-pipe 
clay. 

Half a mile from Swanwich, and for the extent of more than 
half a mile, as far north as the chalk, are alternate layers or 
stripes of what, to the eye of a person in a boat in the bay, 
will appear to be red sand and yellow sand. 

The dip is to the north. The angle at which they incline 
is about 15°. It is a most extraordinary thinjj to find so very 
frequently repeated those alternations of stripes of red sand 
and stripes of yellow sand, and endless conjecture may be 
made in accounting for the origin. 

If the apparently red stripes oe examined, and the external 
crust be struck ofl‘ by the hammer, it will be immediately seen 
that these arc beds of brown sand, and it is only the part in 
contact with the atmosphere which, by oxidation, has become 
red. 

It is for theorists to identify these beds with what are called 
Hastings sands. I have never heard of any fossils being found 
in them; and, mineralogically, the sands are not to be dis¬ 
tinguished from some of the perpendicular strata directly 
opposite, in Alum Bay; and I will add what may excite reflec¬ 
tions on the sands of this place, and of Alum Bay also, that 
sands exactly similar have been found both over the chalk. 
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and) what is more^ over the London clay; but such alternations 
of yellow and brown sand I know of in no other place. 

From that point where these sands terminate and chalk 
baginsj to Ballard Head, which is visible in figs. 35. and 36. 
is about half a mile. 

At the point of junction near the sand is an immense mass 
of debris, thickly overgrown with grass. The theorists say 
that the green sand formation is there: I saw none of it. The 
chalk is the lower chalk, or that without flint. Wc soon 
began to see lines of fliiH towards the top of the clifli which, 
in some places, dip about 40° to the east. Towards Ballard 
Point, they become quite horizontal, there being still chalk 
without flint at the bottom. 

The author of the paper, therefore, was inaccurate when 
he spoke of the chalk as beginning at Ballard Point, end of 
the strata, as gradually becoming more and more elevated on 
approaching to it. 

At Ballard Point, misnamed in Sir Henry Englefleld\s 
work Standfast Point, commences that portion of the chalk 
cliff which is most remarkable. Fig. 37., which is a minia¬ 
ture of Mr. Webster’s drawing in Sir Henry Englefield’s 
work, is characteristic; but our author has also given fig. 36., 
from what authority he does not state; but it bears some re¬ 
semblance to that in Conybeare and Phillips, and is exceed¬ 
ingly bad; and fig. 38. is equally so. 

The perpendicular lines of flint, from the top to the bottom, 
extend from the point northwards just about 300 yards. I 
went to see them in a boat three several days: I measured 
the distances as nearly as I could by the eye, for it is impos¬ 
sible to walk along under the cliff. I assisted my judgment 
by observing the height of the cliff, and by the help of the 
boatmen; and 1 think 300 yards is exceedingly near the dis¬ 
tance. 

The termination is exactly opposite a sunk rock, called the 
Argyle Rock, from the wreck of an Indiamaii of that name. 
The perpendicular lines beneath the curved lines, which may 
be called ordinates to them, are just fourteen in number, and 
no more; and from the first to the last of these fourteen is 
only about ten yards along the foot of the cliff. 

The bending lines of flint are exactly twenty-two in num¬ 
ber. They descend in a curve, but soon become quite hori¬ 
zontal. From the point where the first curved line begins, to 
that where they are all horizontal, is about fifty yards. 

From this point, all the way to Standfast Point, just a little 
north of the rocks called Old Harry and his Wife, a distance 
of upwards of three quarters of a mile, the lines of flint are 
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perfectly horizontali and not as in fig. SS .9 and as alleged in 
the text. 

In one place, nearly half way between Ballard Point and 
Old Harry, is a rock about 100 ft. high, with mould and 
grass on the top. It is at the bottom a square o^ say, 11 
yards; and there are 49 tiers of horizontal flint. I was 
informed that some very old men recollect that, about seventy 
years ago, they could creep along a narrow path out to this 
rock; but, about fifty years ago, it was disjoined, butscaroely 
any other change has taken place. The chalk is, in fact, so 
exceedingly hard, that the waves must make very little pro« 
gress in wearing it away. 

The boatmen who took me out said that they had ascertained 
Old Harry to be about 70 ft. high, by looking at the mast 
of an Indiaman, which came very near to him. 

1 shall conclude this paper by endeavouring to remove an 
error which has appeared in Sir Henry Englefield’s work, 
and is also in that of Messrs. Conybeare and Phillips. It is 
asserted that the flints in the perpendicular lines are shivered 
into pieces, and only held together by the surrounding chalk. 
Such is the case with the perpendicular flint in the Isle of 
Wight, but it is not so here. I landed from the boat at 
several points, and found it was not so. Often, indeed, some 
of the external flints, which had been grazed by the lumps of 
the chalk, which is here excessively hard, bore this appear¬ 
ance ; but many flints were not so broken ; and, on getting at 
flints still protected in the chalk, I found they were as entire 
ns in any other cliffs. The first appearance, together with 
the recollection of the flints at the Needles and Freshwater 
Gate, must have led to the error. It is stated to be difficult 
to get to examine this part of the coast; but there really is no 
difficulty but what a boat from Swanwich will enable a geolo¬ 
gist easily to overcome; and, if any of your geological readers, 
who may take up their abode in that delightful habitation, the 
hotel at Swanwich, will survey carefully this part of the coast 
from Durlstonc Head to Standfast Point, they will derive 
much gratification, and will escape the errors of those who 
have only had occasional peeps from the tops of the steep cliffs 
on shore. 

The whole of this coast, and onwards to Weymouth, is a 
rich study for the geologist; but, if he keep the eyes of bis 
understanding open, he will not be able to find such a con¬ 
centration of strata as imaginative theorists have persuaded 
themselves are there. 

London^ August 18. 1837. 
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Art* VI. Ohservatiom on the Humming-Bird. By Richard 
Chambers, Esq., F.L.S., F.Z.S., Ac. 

Those beautiful and delicate little creatures, the jewels of 
ornithology, which form the race of humming birds, have 
always attracted the admiration of mankind. The ancient 
Mexicans used their feathers for superb mantles in the time 
of Montezuma; and the pictures so much extolled by Cortez 
were embroidered with their skins. The nation of the Aztecs 
call their capital Tzinzunzan, from the number of bumming 
birds in its vicinity, with which the statues of their gods are 
adorned; and the Indians of Patzquara are still famous for 
this art. They compose figures of saints with the feathers of 
the colobri, which are remarkable for the delicacy of the exe¬ 
cution and the brilliancy of the colours. The Indian could 
appreciate their loveliness, delighting to adorn his bride with 

g ems and jewellery plucked from the starry frontlets of these 
eauteous forms. 

Every epithet wliich the ingenuity of language could invent 
has been employed to depict the richness of their colouring: 
the lustres of the topaz, of emeralds, and rubies, have been 
compared with them, and applied to their names. ** The hue 
of roses steeped in liquid fire;” even the ^‘cheveux de I’astre 
du jour” of the imaginative Buffon, or beams or locks of the 
sun, their name in the Indian language, fall short of their 
dazzling and versatile tints. 

It was formerly imagined that these birds were nearly con¬ 
fined to the tropical portions of the New World; and, accord¬ 
ing to our best information, that great archipelago of islands 
between Florida and the mouths of the Orinoco, with the 
mainland of the southern continent, until it passes the Tropic 
of Capricorn, literally swarms with them. In the wild and 
uncultivated parts, they inhabit those forests of magnificent 
timber overhung with lianas and the superb tribe of Bigno- 
ni^ae. The huge trunks clothed with a rich drapery of 

{ )arasites, whose blossoms only yield in beauty to the spark¬ 
ing tints of their airy tenants; but, since the cultivation of 
various parts of the country, they abound in the gardens, and 
seem to delight in society, becoming familiar ana destitute of 
fear, hovering over one side of a shrub, while the fruits or 
flowers are (uucked from that opposite. As we recede from 
the tropics, on either side, the numbers decrease; though 
some species are found in Mexico, and others in Peru, which 
do not appear to exist elsewhere. Thus, Mr. Bullock dis¬ 
covered several species at a high elevation, and consequently 
low temperature; on the lofly table-lauds of Mexico and in 
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the woods in the vicinity of the many mountains of Orizaba; 
while Captain King, in the late survey of the southern coasts, 
met with numerous members of this diminutive family flying 
about in a snow-storm, near the Straits of Magellan; and dis¬ 
covered two species, which he considered undescribed, in the 
remote island of Juan Fernandez. 

Two species only extend into the northern continent of 
America: the one, the ruff-necked humming-bird (Selis- 
phorus rufusof Swainson), was discovered by Captain Cookin 
Nootka Sound, and has been traced by Kotzebue to the 6l8t 
degree along the western shores ; the other, the northern hum¬ 
ming-bird (Trdchilus Colubris of Linneeus), which is thus 
beautifully described by Wilson: — ‘‘Though this interesting 
and beautiful genus of birds comprehends upw’ards of seventy 
species, all of which, with a very few exceptions, are natives 
of America and its adjacent islands, it is yet singular that 
the species now before us should be the only one of its tribe 
that ever visits the territory of the United States. Accord¬ 
ing to the observations of Mr. Abbott of Savannah, in Geor¬ 
gia, who has been engaged thirty years in collecting and 
drawing objects of natural history in that part of the country, 
the humming-bird makes its first appearance there from the 
south, about the 23d of March, two weeks earlier than it does 
in the county of Burke, sixty miles higher up the country 
towards the interior; and at least five weeks sooner than it 
reaches this part of Pennsylvania. As it passes on to the 
northward, as far as the interior of Canada, where it is seen 
in great numbers, Mr. M‘Kenzie speaks of seeing a beau¬ 
tiful humming-bird near the head of the Unjigah, or Peau 
lliver, in latitude 54®. Audubon is of opinion that they 
migrate during the night, passing through the air in long un¬ 
dulations, raising themselves for some distance at an angle of 
about 40^*, and then falling in a curve; but he adds that the 
smallness of their size precludes the possibility of following 
them farther than fifty or sixty yards, even with a good glass. 

“ About the 25th of April, the humming-bird usually ar¬ 
rives in Pennsylvania; and, about the 10th of May, begins to 
build its nest. This is generally fixed on the upper ajde of a 
horizontal branch, not among the twi(^s, but on the body of 
the branch itself. Yet I have known instances where it was 
attached by the side to an old moss-grown trunk; and others 
where it was fastened on a strong rank stalk, or weed, in the 
garden; but these cases are rare. In the woods, it very often 
chooses a white oak sapling to build on; and, in the orchard 
or garden, selects a pear tree for that purpose. The branch 
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is seldom more than 10 ft. from the ground. The outward 
coat of the nest is formed of small pieces of a species of bluish- 
grey lichen that vegetates on old trees and fences, thickly 
glued on with the saliva of the bird, giving firmness and con¬ 
sistency to the whole, ns well as keeping out moisture. Within 
this are thick matted layers of the fine wings of certain flying 
seeds, closely laid together; and, lastly, the downv substance 
from the great mullein, and from the stalks of the common 
fern, lines the whole. The base of the nest is continued 
round the stem of the branch, to wliich it closely adheres; 
and, when viewed from below, appears a mere mossy knot, or 
accidental protuberance. The eggs are two, pure white, and 
of equal thickness at both ends.” 

The following extract from a letter by CapUiin Lyon to 
a friend in England, dated Clongo Soco, Brazil, March 17. 
1829, is taken from the Zoological Journal: — 

“ It may interest you to have an account of some humming¬ 
birds, whose hatching and education I studiously attended, as 
the nest was made in a little orange bush by the side of a 
frequented walk in my garden. It was composed of the 
silky down of a plant, and covered with small flat pieces of 
yellow lichen. The first egg was laid on January 6.; the 
second, on the 28th; and two little creatures like bees made 
their appearance, on the morning of February 14. As the 
young increased in size, the mother built her nest higher and 
higher; so that, from having at first the form ofy^^. 70.r/, it 
became ultimately likey/^^ 70. ft. The old bird sat very close 



during a continuance of the heavy rain, for several days and 
nights. The young remained blind until February the 28th> 
and flew on the morning of March 7., without previous prac- 
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tice, as strong and swiftly as the mother; taking their first 
dart from the nest to a tree about 20 yards distant.” 

The singularity of this little bird has induced many persons 
to attempt to raise them from the nest, and accustom them 
to the cage. Mr. Coffer of Fairfax county, Virginia, raised 
and kept two, for some months, in a cage, supplying them 
with honey dissolved in water, on which they readily fed. 
As the sweetness of the liquid frequently brought small flies 
and gnats about the cage and cup, the birds amused them¬ 
selves by snapping at them on the wing, and swallowing them 
with eagerness; so that these insects formed no inconsiderable 
part of their food. Mr. Charles Wilson Peale, proprietor 
of the museum nt Philadelphia, had two humming-birds, 
which he had raised from the nest. They used to fly about 
the room, and would frequently perch on Mrs. Peale’s shoulder 
to be fed. In the summer of 1803, a nest of young humming¬ 
birds was brought to Wilson, that were nearly fit to fly. 
One of them actually flew out of the window the same even¬ 
ing, and, falling against a wall, wm killed. The other refused 
food; and, the next morning, he could but just perceive that it 
had life. A lady in the house undertook to be its nurse, 
placed it in her bosom, and, as it began to revive, dissolved a 
little sugar in her mouth, into which she thrust its bill; and it 
sucked with great avidity. In this manner it was brought up 
until fit for the cage. 

The only instance of their being carried to a different cli¬ 
mate is thus related by Dr. Latham ; and there can be little 
doubt, from the partial success of these attempts, that great 
care and great experience, with a more perfect knowledge of 
their proper food, would enable them to reach this country, 
and, perhaps, adorn a separate apartment in some conserva¬ 
tory. The European summer birds of passage have been now 
successfully kept in confinement for several years, and an 
attempt upon similar principles might prosper. 

It was a mango humming-bird (Trochilus mango), which 
was successfully Drought to England. “ A youn^ gentleman, 
a few days before he sailed from Jamaica for England, met 
with a female humming-bird sitting on the nest and eggs; and, 
cutting off* the twig, lie brought ml together on board. The 
bird became sufficiently tame to suffer herself to be fed on 
honey and water during the passage, and hatched two young 
ones. The mother, however, did not long survive; but the 
young were brought to England, and continued for some time 
m the possession of Lady Hammond. The little creatures 
readily took honey from the lips of Lady Hammond; and, 

X X 2 
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though one did not live long, the other survived for at least 
two months from the time of their arrival.” 

I was lately informed by Miss Tuckerman, daughter of 
,Dr. Tuckerman of Boston, that humming-birds are readily 
bred in cages in that city; and she was astonished when I 
told her that only one instance had occurred of their being 
domesticated in England. She observed that the climate of 
Boston, and that of England so nearly approximated, that 
she was convinced they could be bred in this country were 
the same attention paid to them as in America. 

These remarks are only those of an ardent admirer of 
nature, not of an ornithologist: I skim the surface, not at¬ 
tempting at the soaring scientific flights of a Wilson, an Au¬ 
dubon, or a Yarrell. The remarks 1 have made, 1 know, are 
trifling; but, according to Dr. Johnson, man is a trifling 
animm, and every trifle that can arouse the attention of a 
fellow trifler at least is productive of pleasurable sensations, 
and may improve him, by adding to the stock of his trifling 
ideas. Before we contemn trifles, let us bear in mind what 
they have produced. The trifling incident of an apple fall¬ 
ing from a tree gave rise to that train of ideas in Sir Isaac 
Newton which led to the discovery of the attraction of gra¬ 
vitation ; a ladybird pouncing on a letter that Mr. Kirby was 
writing led him to the study of entomology; and the sight of 
a trifling moss (hardly half an inch high) in fructification, 
made the heroic Mungo Park hope against hope when in 
the midst of his distresses and privations, and inspired him 
with that confidence in the overruling love of the Great Spirit 
of the universe, that despondency forsook him, hope cheered 
him, and success crowned his endeavours. 


Art. VII. Remarks on some of the Marine Animals met toitk 
during a Sea Voyage. By J. B. Peacock, Esq* 

There are few subjects which attract more attention, during 
a voyage, than the multitudes of marine animals which, in 
all latitudes, from the mouth of the Thames to the shores of 
the Indian Ocean, are continually floating past a ship ; and, 
as the works on these subjects are generally too voluminous 
to be in the possession of ordinary voyagers, it may not be 
without its use to furnish a few remarks on these animals. 
They consist chiefly of that class to which Cuvier, from the 
destructive property possessed by most of them, of irritating 
the skin, has applied the term Acal^phae; and thev are 
commonly known as the sea-nettles, or blubber*fisn, of 
sailors. 
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They are defined by Cuvier to be a class of animals 
swimming in the water of the oceans in whose organisation 
we can still perceive vessels, which, however, are generally 
mere productions of the intestines, excavated in the paren¬ 
chyma of the body.” They are divided by him into the 
Symplixia, Medusae, properly so called, or the bell-shaped 
sea nettles of our coast \ and into the Hydrostiiticae, those 
provided with a natatory sac, or air vesicle. A more useful 
arrangement, however, for practical purposes, is that of M. 
Lesson, quoted in a note to an article on this subject in the 
Cyclopaedia of Anatomy and Physiology. It consists in their 
division into those possessing a solid axis, as the Vell^Ila, 
Porplta; and into those composed entirely of a soft gelati¬ 
nous moss, as the Physklus, Medusa, &c. This class being 
subdivided into the simple, of which the second species affords 
an example; and into the aggregated, the body being com¬ 
posed of more than one individual, or possessing suplement- 
ary organs, as the air vesicle of the PhysAlus. 

The number of these animals now known is considerable; 
Eschschoitz having, as stated by Dr. Coldstream in the 
article to which we have referred, described 200 species. In 
the degree of their organisation, they are found to differ 
widely. The digestive organs consist, in those having a solid 
axis, of an oval aperture leading into an elongated stomach, 
with which the tentacula around the mouth communicate. 
In those possessing an air vesicle, the digestive organ is a 
sac situated below it, with which the tentancula are in con¬ 
nexion ; and, in the Mediisse, the stomach forms a branched 
cavity witliin the bell-shaped mouth; and the oval apertures 
are sometimes one only, situated between its leaf-shaped 
processes; sometimes dorsal at the extremity of each process; 
and in some cases there is a complete passage through the 
mouth of the animal. In some of these animals, a nervous 
system cannot be detected; nor do the habits of the animal 
render its existence probable, as is the case with the Phys^us. 
In the Vell^lla, I saw, in some specimens which I examined, 
several delicate white cords external to the stomach, which 
may probably constitute a rudimentary nervous svst^m; and 
in the Mediisas, some of which (as the M. aurha; have eyes 
developed from the margins of their mantle, and highly 
irritable tentacula, nervous cords are observed surrounding 
the mantle and mouth, and having ganglions upon them, from 
which those organs receive their supply. 

As it is only my intention to dwell upon one or two kinds 
of these animals, which I have had an opportunity of examin¬ 
ing, I will speak of the Physalus. This species (generally 
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known by sailors ns the Portuguese tnan-of^war) is com-* 
inonly met with in tropical seas; but the largest which I have 
seen (the air sac measuring about G in. in length, and 3 or 
4inches in depth) was met with on the edge of soundings in 
the Cbanneh 

The following is the account of it which, after a careful 
examination, I inserted in my note-book. The form of the 
air vesicle is not unlike that of the human stomach; having 
a convex and concave margin; the former being the lower, 
and having the tentacula attached to it. I'lie upper is sur¬ 
mounted by a crest, bearing some resemblance to the appendi- 
culae epiploicm of the colon. The vesicle terminates obtusely at 
each extremity; the beautiful blue or purple tint so delicately 
suffused over all the membrane here becoming darker, and 
occasionally, when first taken out of the water, of a bright 
pink colour. On compression, air escapes from the sac by 
small orifices at each extremity; a circumstance which in¬ 
duced Blainville to regard this as the digestive organ ; an 
idea contradicted by the uniform absence of any remains of 
alimentary matter on its internal surface, and by its having 
no communication with the cavities of the tentacula. It is 
said to possess orifices opening into the crest; but, in the 
specimens which 1 have examined, I did not detect them. The 
tentacula are of two kinds; the short ones, w^hich are very 
numerous; and others which, though few in number, attain 
the length of several feet. The latter consist of a trans¬ 
parent and tubular portion, and a blue-coloured string of 
vesicles. The tubular portion gradually dilates ns it ap¬ 
proaches the inferior surface of the body of the animal; till, 
when inflated, it presents an elongated sac; the other portion 
remaining unaffected, and, therefore, probably not having any 
communication with it; these unite with severaljof the smaller 
tentacula; and then pierce the inferior membiane of the sac 
so as to open by an oblique aperture, covered by a valvular 
fold of membrane, not into the cavity of the vesicle itself, 
but into one situated below it, and separated from it by a thin 
and transparent fold of membrane; the sac thus formed being 
the digestive cavity: there are five or six of these large aper¬ 
tures. The power of stinging, which is so characteristic in 
the Physklus, is possessed by the tentacula alone, and exists 
only during the life of the animal; no irritating property being 
communicated to fluid in which it is macerated. Towels, how'- 
ever, which have been used to wipe the hands, after touching it, 
will produce irritation, when applied to the skin, after several 
days* This property is, doubtless, the means by which the fish 
entangled in its lengthy tentacula are destroyed, they being 
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often seen drawn close to the body of the animal, and partially 
<lissoved. 

The light blue, purple, and pink tints possessed by the 
Physklia soon fade after being removed from the water. 

Tlie Mediisoe are more frequently seen than the Physalia, 
and are more extensive in their distribution. Masses of these 
fishes are continually seen lying on our shores, or swimming 
in our estuaries by the contractions and expansions of their 
bell-shaped mantle. Their size is very various: generally, 
those I have seen in the tropics are small, but often they attain 
a large size. They consist of a mantle, which is hemi- 
apcrical, convex before, concave behind, and having tentacula 
projecting from the margin of the mantle, and broad pro¬ 
cesses from the centre of its concave surface. The commonest 
form possess four larger leaf-shaped processes, and eight mar¬ 
ginal tentacula; and are of a yellowish or brownish colour 
tliroiighout. On the convex margin of the mantle, there is a 
central dark spot, from which lines radiate to its circumference: 
of these I have generally counted about thirty-two; and they 
constitute the narrow cords described by Dr. Grant. The 
digestive cavity is situated within the mantle, and branches 
towards its circumference: the aperture is situated below, 
between the roots of the leaf-shaped processes. John Hunter, 
and, since his time, Cuvier, regarded the digestive canal as 
acting also the part of a circulating organ \ and it is pro¬ 
bable that, besides these hinctions, the water flowing through 
it is accessory to the respiration of the animal. When first 
captured, the motions of these little animals are extremely 
active, swimming by the contraction and expansion of their 
mantles; whirling round, and turning backwards, when they 
meet with any obstacle. Their size I have stated to vary 
greatly; and their form and colour are not less subject to 
variety: ibis may be in the shape of the mantle, the number 
of the tentacula, or the number and shape of their leaf-like 
processes. 

Perhaps, however, the most common forms of Acal^phce 
arc the Vellcllce; these having a cartilaginous dorsal plate, from 
which projects a vertical one. Tliey are common in our seas, 
exceedingly so off the Cape of Good Hope, where tliey form 
an article of food to tlie numerous sea-fowl, and, it is said, of 
whales; and almost cover the sea in a calm in the tropics. la 
length, they are 2 or 3 inches, and | in. in breadth; but often 
they do not attain this size. Their horizontal plate is of an 
oblong form, crossed diagonally by the vertical one, which is 
somewhat semivnlvular. The border of the first supports ex¬ 
ternally the deep blue mantle, and, below, the tentacula, the 
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outer of which are pointed; the inner have acetabula, or 
suckersi at their extremity; and seem, from partaking of the 
discoloration of the stomach, to comniunicute with that organ. 
In the centre of these is situated a tubular mouth, leading 
into a simple stomach; and external to this lie the delicate 
cords I have described as nervous. Tiie plates are firm and 
resistant, the horizontal one appearing to be composed of se¬ 
ries of imbricae concentric to the apex, from which, also, radii 
extend towards the circumference of each. I'he plates would 
appear to consist of two lamina;; the upper portion of the hori¬ 
zontal one being elevated, to form the vertical plate; while the 
lower is continued across; since they separate freely, leaving 
glistening surfaces in the direction which would result from 
such an arrangement. When off Tristan d*Acunha, we saw 
numerous Vellella;, almost all of which had become the nu¬ 
cleus to which common barnacles (the Pentulismus Annalifa) 
bad attached themselves; the valves, however, covering their 
cirri consisting only of cartilage, williout any intermixture of 
carbonate of lime. 

It is not, however, the Acal^phm alone which fall in our way 
at sea; there are numerous animals of the order Tunicata, 
the first division of Cuvier^s class of Mollijscn, which are met 
with. These animals show considerably greater advancement 
in the chain of animal organisation than those we have de¬ 
scribed : they are enclosed in an elastic membrane, with two 
openings, by which the water is made to circulate through it, 
to afford them nourishment, and effect the aeration of their 
fluids: they have ciliated branchiae, an oral and anal aper¬ 
ture, a stomach, sympathetic ganglia, and a circulatory appa¬ 
ratus. To this class of animals belongs the beautiful Pyroso- 
ma; consisting of an aggregate of minute, globular, transparent 
bodies, enclosed in a common sheath, open at each extremity, 
through which the water circulates. Its motions are effected 
by the expansion and contraction of each animalcule; and, 
during these, it throws out the most brilliant flashes of phos¬ 
phorescence. Early one morning, when off'Cape Lagullas, the 
sea was literally covered by long strings of what I then took to 
be some species of spawn, but which 1 now recognise as masses 
of one of the animals of this class, the Sklpoe; probably the 
S^lpa confederate, since it closely resenjbled the specimen of 
this animal preserved in the museum of the College of Sur¬ 
geons. These cords, often nearly a yard long, presented a 
curious seqientine movement from the slight swell of the sea, 
for it was nearly calm. Upon examination, they proved to 
consist of transparent ovoid masses, about the size of a nut, 
strung together in such a way as to give a beautiful beaded 
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appearance, and bear a fancied resemblance to a bracelet; yet 
so delicate was their connexion, that their own weight, and 
the force of the falling water when raised in a landing net, 
seldom left many pieces together. Each portion presented a 
dark purple spot at one extremity, with a still darker spark in its 
centre, from which proceeded two pinkish-coloured branches, 
to unite at the other extremity. The animals continued float¬ 
ing on the sea, till, a breeze suddenly springing up, they sank. 
For several days preceding we had observed much phosphores¬ 
cence, with light s. and s. w. winds: it is, in fact, to the Py- 
rosoma, S&lpse, and other allied genera, that phosphorescence 
is chiefly ascribable; yet the greatest degree to which I have 
seen it prevail was in the absence of any animals of this kind; 
at least, of such a size as to be detected without powerful magni¬ 
fiers, and on a cursory examination. On this occasion, we 
had, however, proofs of its depending on some form of animal- 
cula; since, during the day, the sea had the green and dirty 
appearace which we observe in shallow water; very difierent 
from its deep blue transparency when out of soundings. It 
was in the Atlantic, in the latitude of the Cape de Verd Islands, 
and continued several nights; the ship appearing to traverse a 
sea of fire; the flashes of light thrown up by the spray being 
sufficient to illuminate the deck and rigging, though the ab¬ 
sence of the moon, and the thickness of the w eather, would 
otherwise have caused the nights to be dark. 

August 17. 1837. 


Art. VIII. List of L^idapterous Insects^ found in the Neighs 
bourhood qf Witham^ Essex. By Edward If. Burnell, Esq. 

I HAVE sent a list of some of the principal lepidopterous 
insects, taken in this neighbourhood, for your Magaeine, 
should you consider it worth insertion. The only thing that 
induces me so to do is, the fact that this spot is quite neg¬ 
lected by all but a very few resident entomologists; and the 
list may be interesting to some of your Essex readers, if to 
no others. It is as perfect as 1 can make it, as far as 
Papili6nes, Sphingina, and Bombacina are concerned; while 
only a few of the species of the remaining divisions are 
noticed. 


PAPiLio'NBi. p^ntia nkpl 

Gon^pteryx rhimni. Mandpium Carddmines. 

P<5ntia br^sicce* Leucopb^sia 16ti. Rather scarce. 

tkpn. Melitfle'a AlhBia. Two apecwicB e 
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were taken in June last, which 
were the first that were seen in 
the nei^bourhood. 

Melitae'a Silene. Not very common. 

Euphrosync. Abundant. 

Arg^nis Papnia. Some seasons very 
common, and particularly so this 
year in one wood, about a mile 
from the town, where they actually 
swarmed. 

Adippe. Not very common. 

Cdmmu C. album. Very rare ; per- 
htujs it can hardly be called a 
Witlmm insect, as the only speci¬ 
men wc have was taken 6 miles oft’, 
in Kastlands Wood, near Maldon. 

Vanessa Polychloros. Abundant. 

To. 

urticffi. 

Aminiralis Atahinta. Not very com¬ 
mon. 

CJy^nthia cardui. Eathcr scarce. 

Apatura I'ris. Some seasons not 
very scarce. 

Hipp&rcbia Algeria. 

Mcgttj'ra. 

Senicle. Common on Topliill 
Heath. 

Tithonus. 

Janira. 

Hyperantbus. 

Pdinphilus. 

Th^cla betula;. Two specimens were 
taken, for the first time, Sept. 6. 
1837, and two more a few days 
afterwards: all four were females. 

W. 61bum occurred rather 
plentifully this year, and in 
1832; but in none of the in¬ 
tervening seasons. 

qn^rcus. Common. 

rubi. Very rare: wc have but 
one specimen. 

Lycm'na Phhc'as. Rather common. 

Polydmmatus Arglolus. Common in 
the spring, and sparingly in the 
autumn. 

Al(?xis. 

Ag6stis. Scarce. 

Th^'mele alveolus. Not very com¬ 
mon. 

Pdmphila Hnca. 

Sylvanus. 

sphingi'na. 

Pno stdticcs. Rather uncommon. 

Anthrdcera filip(;adulce. Not very 
common. 


Sincrinthus occlliitus. 
pupuli. 
tihm. 

Acherontia A'tropos. Rare: we have 
but two specimens, though the 
larva is occasionally met with. 

Sphinx ligustri. ('ominon. 

Deilephila Elpfcnor. Not common. 
rorc<^llu8. Scarce. It has been 
taken twice: once on July 
26. 1836; and again, when 
flying over the flowers of the 
honeysuckle. July 31. 1837. 

Macroglossu steliatfirum. 

Sesia homhylifurtiiis. Scarce : four 
specimens were taken this sea¬ 
son. 

Ailgeria tipiilifdrniis. 
inutilkefurmis. 

howiiyci'na. 

Ilepialiis Ilectus. Scarce, 
lupulimis. 
humuli. 

Zeuz^'rn m'sculi. Not very scarce. 

Cds.siis Ligniperda. Rather uncom¬ 
mon. 

Pvga'ra hucephala. Abundant. 

Cidstera curtiilu. Very rare; wc 
have one specimen only, which 
was bred from the larva, and ap¬ 
peared July 18. 1836. 

Episeina cmruleorephala. Common. 

Ccrura fiircula. Rare. 

Vinula. Not common. 

Lophopteryx Camelliiui. Common. 

Saturnia Ikivdnia minor. Rather 
common. 

Lasiocumpa ruhi. We not unfre- 
qucntly And the larva, hut have 
never succecdecl in rearing it; nor 
have wc ever taken the imago, 
rdhoris. Common. 

Trichiura crata'gi. Rather scarce. 

PoDcilociimpa pdpuli. Rare. 

Eriog^stcr laniistris. Not scarce. 

Clisioclimpa Neustria. Very com¬ 
mon. 

Odoiiestis potatdria. 

Gastrdpacha quercifdlia. Rare. 

Psilura monkcha. Found rather 
plentifully this year by one col¬ 
lector i though, till this season, it 
was considered very rare. 

Dasji'chira pudibhnda. 

Orgyia antiqua. 

Forthcsia chrysorrheu'a. Abundant, 
auriflua. This insect has been 
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taken here,, but has quite dts* 
appeared lately« none having 
been taken for several sea¬ 
sons. 

A^rctia ^a. 

villica. Rather scarce. 
Phragmatobia fuligindsa. Scarce. 
Npilosoma menth^stri. 
lubricepeda. 

Didphora metidica. The females 
t^eii ratlier pleiitihilly this spring, 
but only one male. 

Fumea muscella. Scarce. 

Nudaria hemerobia. Scarce. 

noctui'na. 

Cullimdrphn jncobai'm. Uncommon. 
Lithonia aureola. Uncommon, 
romplana. 

qudura. Uncommon. 

Triplufc'na Orbdmi. Common, 
prunuba. Common, 
fimbria. Hare: once token in 
a garden, July, 18*l<»; and 
fragments have likewise been 
met with. 

interjecta. Not very common. 
Idntnina. Not rare. 

A^grotis sdgetum. 

cxclauiatiunis. 

Ornphiphoru plectn. 

Semidphora gothica. 

Orthdsia instabilis. 

Amphipyra pyramidca. Scarce : two 
specimens have been taken this 
year. 

Dipterygia pinastri. Rare. 

Nw'tiia t^pica. Variable: in some 
seasons plentiful; in others, none 
are to be found. 

Xylina putris. 

Xylophasia lithox]ylca. 

pol^odon. 

Mamestra pisi. 
brdssicm. 

persicariic. Rather rare. 
£iipl6xia lucipara. Not common. 
Apamca oculea. 
rdva. 

Misdlia oxyacdnthie. Rare, 
apnllna. Rare. 

Pdlia bimaculdsa. Uncommon, 
flavoclncta. Common, 
^sddea. 

Seladonia. Rather scarce. 
Acron^cta psl, 
tridcns. 
rdmicis. 


Thyatira derksa. Unoominon. 

Batis. Very rare. 

Cal/ptra lihatrix. 

Cdsmia diffinis. 
affinis. 

Xdnthia flavdgo. 

V ^ilvugo. One specimen only. 
Lucknia impdra. 

Phlogdphora nieticuldsa. 

Cuchllia verbdsci. Not common. 

umbrdtica. Rather rare. 
Arbrdstola triplusia. 

Pldsia idta. 
gdmma. 

ChrysUis. 
fcstucs. Rare. 

Anftrtu heliaca. 

M6rmo maura. 

Catoedia nupta. Common. 

Brepha Parthenias. Scarce. 
EucUdia mi. Scarce. 

geomktri'na et tohtrici'na. 
Anisopteryx leucophcaria. 
msculuria. 

Bi.ston prodronmrius. Scarce, 
betularius. Common, 
hirtdrius. Rather scarce. 
Himera pennkrin. 

Crocdllis elingukria. 

Gcdnjctru crosariu. 
angularia. 

JuTidria. 

Angcrdna primdria. 

Ruinia cratsegdta. 

Ourdptcryx sambucaria. 

Cuinpm'a inargaritata. 

Hipparchus papiliondrius. 
Chlorissn thymiaria. 

putaldriu. 

Cleora bqjularim, 

Alois rhomboi'duria. 

Hrmerophila abruptaria. 

Halia vaudria. 

Cabera pusuria. 
exanthemata. 

Bradyepetes amatkria. , ^ 
Eurymeno dolobrdrio. 

Phasianc plumliaria. 

Lar^utia cervinkria. 

Horpdlycc fulvdta. 
opelluta. 
bianguldta. 

Cidkria fluctudta. 

Polyphdsia centumnotdtum. 
Bte^noldnhia prundta. 

Anticlda (Icrivdta. 
rubidutu. 
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jfiQimliriifi 
Xer^ne proceU^ 
LozofiT^mina petii^ 
Ch^ams apMifUa. 
Cheiiiifit6bm vislgi^ 
nipicapr^ria. 

B&pta punctkta* 

8tr^aia clftthrhtB. 

Venllla inacul4ria. 
Poedlophisia mai^ka. 
Tim&ndra Imitiaria. 

Cllix compr^sa. 

Hyp^na proboscidhlis, 

Pyralis farin&lu. 

Agrot^ra cost^lis. 
Hydroc4inpa aanibuc4ta. 

Withanif Oct. S. 1837< 


Hyd. potamogbta. 
nyinphas^ta. 
lemnikta. 

Botys forfic^lifl. 
urtidita. 

Mamritia vertidilia. 
ItmbMis* 

Tdrtrix virid&na. 

Cr&tnbuB margarit^lluB. 
Adda viriddla. 

BeOeer^Ila. 
Yponomeuta Padilla. 
Pterdpbonis pentadictylus. 

furcod^ctylufl. 

Aluclta hcxadactyla. 


SHORT COMMUNICATIONS, SCIENTIFIC 
INTELLIGENCE, ETC. 

Corrosive Quality of eaHhy Swft5/flr«rf5.—M. C. Moritz, a 
German, who is now travelling in the north of South America, 
and whose letters are now successively publishing in the 
Berlinhche Nachrichten^ passed near Guigne, over tracts from 
which the lake has retired, line former extent of it being in¬ 
dicated by strata of little petrified fresh-water shells of the 
same species, which are still living in the lake. The dust 
which arises from the pulverisation of these shell-beds has a 
corrosive quality, and, when brought into contact with the 
human skin, causes a verv disagreeable burning sensation, 
from which M. Moritz had much to suffer, and which he as¬ 
cribes to the remains of the helicites. The inhabitants of the 
district use to say, El arena de la laguna pica. It appears, 
however, that this Quality of the dust is to be account^ for 
by the admixture or saline particles, as M. Michel Chevalier 
was annoyed in the same manner, in 18S5, when travelling in 
Mexico over those beds of ancient lakes, which, by the lace¬ 
ration of their high banks thresh earthquakes, have been 
changed into diy savannahs. Inese lakes appear to have 
been salt, as diere are many extensive deposits of rock-salt, 
and as ^e ground is, in many places, so imprecated with 
muriate of soda, that it is altogether unfit for cultivation.— 
W. Weisienbom. Weimar^ Jvtyy 1887* 

Objeetioni to the Nomenclature employed by Mr. Ogt^y.-^ 
I beg to make a few remarks on the nomenclature adopted 
by Mr. Ogilby in his excellent paper on the Cbeirfipoda in 
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your last Number. Hiere is a very convebient rule now. 
generally adopted by naturalists* that the name of 
(i. e. of the next larger noup to the getm) should be com* 
pounded of the name of the most typical or best known genus 
contained in it, with the termination idte or adat. See M/^. 
Nat. Hiit.f Vol. I. n. s. p. 175., Rule 18. Mr. Ogilby’s &mi« 
lies of Lemwdse and Did^lphidee (at p. 525.) are named con*. 
formably to this rule. But I am sorry that Mr. Ogilby haa 
departed from it in three other instances. His famny 
should have been called Simiada, after the genus Simla 
(Pith^cus) contained in it. For the same reason, his family 
name of Simiada is objectionable as applied to the anthropoid 
Pedimana, from its leading to the inference that the genus 
Simia belongs to that group. Would not the name (Xbida 
be preferable ? Again, the term Gliridm implies that a genus 
Glu is contained in that family. The appropriate term is 
obviously Cheirom^ida. 

I must also remark that, when the name of a genus has 
once become well established, it should never be dropped, 
whatever be the subdivisions into which it may become ne¬ 
cessary to break up that genus. The usual custom is to retain 
the original term for the most typical or most familiarly 
known of the subordinate groups. With this view, 1 think 
that the term Sima, given by Linnaeus to the whole monkey 
tribe, should be retained for the ourang-outangs, instead of 
G^offroy’s name Pithecui.H. E. Strickland. Oct. 20. 1837. 

The Green Sandpiper. —- Observing at p. 555., as well as in 
other instances, that the Totanus btmropus is still currently 
regarded as a rara avis, or, at least, as a species of which the 
occurrence of British specimens is deem^ worthy of being 
reported, it may be worth while to remark, that such is fiir 
from being the case; as, in several of the southern counties, 
this bird is not very unfrequent, and examples of it are met 
with every spring and autumn within a few miles of the me¬ 
tropolis, chiefly in marshy places, contiguous to the Thames; 
and occasionally, in spring more especially, along small brooks 
or water-courses, which appear to be its most appropriate 
habitat. I have every reason to believe that th^ Dreed in 
Surrey, having seen a very young one, shot near Gotkiming, 
with Its primaries incompletely developed. During a recent 
tour, I observed several of these birds, principally in a small 
salt-water marsh, lying westward of Yarmouth, in the Isle of 
Wight, where I tried to study their manners a little, though 
unsuccessfully; as, although they frequently rose wi^in gun¬ 
shot (the adulls solitary, or in pairs, the young in groups of 
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three or four—the amount of broods), the nature of the place, 
a sedge-tufted morass, intersected in every direction by tor¬ 
tuous muddy channels, covered at high tide, was more favour¬ 
able for the collection of specimens than for the purpose I had 
in view; though, even with the former intent, the gunner 
would often meet with disappointment, in consequence of his 
thirds falling upon the soft mud, where they could not be 
picked up, or, in the event of their being obtained, if not killed 
outright, they would commonly l)e so much soiled, that it be¬ 
came a hopeless task to restore them to their pristine beauty; 
for it was remarked, that the species in question, whenever 
put up, followed all the abrupt windings of the muddy chan¬ 
nels whereon it sought its food, deviating from them even less 
than the T. hypoleucus, which abounded in the same locality : 
it was decidedly much more timorous than the last-named 
species, appearing to take wing (generally with a whistling 
note, its conspicuous white rump at once distinguishing it) at 
first sight of me; whereas the other, if not suddenly come 
upon, would trip about and feed quite unconcernedly in my 
presence, within a dozen yards’ distance. During high tide, 
I flushed a single adult of T. ochropus beside a small pond, 
adjoining a farm-yard, about a mile and a half inland ; and 
another upon the muddy shore. Both species were then (the 
first week in August) most excessively fat, and, consequently, 
extremely difficult to prepare •• they subsisted, for the most 
part, on minute crustaceans, I know of a l>eautiful pair of 
green sandpipers, that were obtained in the London market 
during the third week of last August; and also of one specimen 
killed in February. — E, Blyth, Oct. 7. 1837. 

Notice respecting yicibriaregdlis.-^You are, perhaps, aware, 
by this time, that the plant which Mr. Schomburgh has named 
Victoria reglna, thinking that he had discovered it, is, beyond 
all doubt, the same as that which Dr. Pbppig found in the 
river Maranon, and described first in a letter, dated River 
Maranon, below Montalegre, end of March, 1832.” He 
named it Euryale amazonica; and, if the permission of 
keeping up the other name cannot be obtained from Dr. 
Poppig, I am afraid it must be withdrawn. The description 
first published by Dr, Pbppig, in No. 757. of V. Froriep’s 
Notizen aus dem Geb. d. Nat. tu Heilkunde^ November, 1832, 
runs thus: Euryale amozonica Pbppig. E. aculeatissima, 

foliis orbiculatis, ^Itatis, dichotomo-nervosis, supra bullatis, 
subtus cellulosis. Descriptio: Caulis nullus. Petioli ac pedun- 
culi 1—2 orgy ales, teretes, diametro 1—2 poliicari, uti et 
reliqua planta, petalis solum exceptis, oculeis innumeris 
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acutissimis vestiti. Folia natantia, recentius aperta diametro 
S—4 pedali, seniora saepe 6 pedes lata, supra concava, 
margine teneriore piano horizontal!, centro infra aquarum 
superficiem depresso; pagina superior bullis innumeris, ju- 
glandis magnitudine obsessa, inferior ob nervos et processus 
membranaceos reticulutos transversos, in cellulas quadrangu- 
lares, pollicis cubici ma^nitudinem aequantcs, divisa. Nervi 
radiati dichotomi, ancipites, valde prominentes, processibus 
reticulatis niembranaceis inviccm juncti. Substantia folii 
tenerior, colore supra pallide viridi Pistioc, subtus lurido. 
Flos speciosissimus, apertus diametro pollicum Anglicorum 
novem ad decern, odore debili baud ingrato. Calyx cani- 
panulatus, limbo lato 4-fido, aculeatissimus, coriaceus, cine- 
reus. Petala seriebus quinque eadem altitudine cum calycis 
lobis inserta, oblonga, exteriora nivea, interiora versicolora, 
primum sanguinea, deiii violaceo-purpurea. Stamina 40—50, 
ante petala inserta, in strobilum valde depressum connivenlia* 
Filanjenta lariceoluta, coriacea, acuta, 18 lin. longn, exterius 
smpius sterilibus. Antherm cum filameiitis arete connatee, 
iisque infra apicein adnata^, biloculares, loculis valde sejunctis, 
luteralibus, ab upice inde dehiscentibus. Ovarium cum calyce 
connatum, tore concavo, multoloculare. Stylus brevis, coni- 
cus, crassus, stigma unicum indivisum radiatum. Bucca im- 
niatura fere magnitudine pomi majoris, multilocularis, loculis 
5—6 spermis, interstitiis fungosis. Semina immatura pisi 
magnitudine, dura, nigra, parietibus loculorum adfixa. Em¬ 
bryo obovatus, basilari-lateralis. — Planta congenerum facile 
speciosissiina a Brasiliensibus vocatur Mururu, floribus 
splcndidissimis ornatur tempore pluviaruni a mense Januario 
inde; fructus qui uurantii dicuntur tardius perficit, maturi 
quidem ad fundiini aquarum usque descendunt, ubi semina 
emittunt Crescit in aquis profundis sed munsionibus (man- 
suetioribus ?) fluminis Amazonarum, versus confluentem 
Teffe.” 

Plants of the genus Euryale had, till now, only been found 
in the East Indies, according to Dc Candolle. — W. Weissen- 
bom* Weimar^ Oct 20. 1837. •. 

Change of Plumage in the Guillemot —Having been absent 
from Plymouth last month, I did not obtain your September 
Number until a few days since, in which I notice Mr. Blyth’s 
comment on my observations respecting the greater and lesser, 
or old and young, guillemot. Your able correspondent will 
observe that, while stating the apparent anomaly regarding 
these birds, I have not presumed to impugn the authoritv of 
Temminck and others by making them distinct in my list. 
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Mr* Blyth is correct in his account of the plumage of the 
young when just fledged, as 1 have one in that state, which I 
obtained at the Bass R^k a few years ago.* I have five 
specimens now before me, killed in winter, according with 
Temminck*s description of the bird at that season: two of 
these I shot on Feb. 90. 18S0, the very day on which I ob¬ 
tained another, in its wedding dress; which I was certainly 
surprised to see, not being then aware that the old birds 
changed their plumage earlier than the young. 

With regard to the razor-billed and black-billed auk, I do 
not doubt the identity of the two; although, in stating that 
they are scarce in the adult plumage, I alluded more particu¬ 
larly to Plymouth, as I am aware that they are abundant at 
Lundy in the breeding season. The shape and size of the 
bill affords a distinction between the young and old; and 
most of the specimens I have seen here in winter were young 
birds, being destitute of the elevation at the base, and of the 
white furrow in the centre of the bill. I am not certain of 
the precise period at which this white line on the bill is ac¬ 
quired, but suspect that it is during the second year; as I shot 
a specimen in August, 1831, having the bill equally pointed, 
but slightly broader than that of the black-billed auk, which 
has the white furrow on it: but then it has the white cheeks 
of winter, and is therefore, I presume, a young bird of the 
second year, already decked in its winter garb. 

I do not doubt that the difficulties respecting the change of 
plumage in birds may be overcome by proper attention on the 
part or those who have good opportunities of investigation; 
and I shall look ibrwaro, with pleasure, to the appearance of 
Mr. Blyth’s forthcoming work on the subject. — Edward 
Moore. Plymouth^ Oet. 10. 1837. 

Domestication of Grouse, The gamekeeper of Joseph 
Fieldeii, Esq., of Wilton House, near Blackburn, kept a male 
red grouse (Lagopus brit^nnicus) in a state of domestication 
for SIX years, x believe the bird was supplied with fresh ling 
every day, or every second day. It died February 1. 1835. 
John Ska{fe, Blackburn, Lancashire, August 4.U837* 

* This bird was knocked off its ledge of rock by a &liing kittiwake 
which 1 had shot | and, although it doubtless had never been in the water 
before (its wing feathers being scarcely half an inch long, and its whole 
surfhce downy), it seemed fully sensible of the purposes for which its legs 
were intended, as it continually evaded mjr grasp by diving. Having at last 
caught it, 1 took it to Edinburgh, where it survived a we!^. 
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Art. L Historical Notice of Antoine Laurent De Jussieu^ * 

By M. Ad. Bhononiart. 

(Translated from the Annates des Sciences Naturctlcs, January, 1837.) 

There are, in the scientific world, men who have been 
occupied during their whole lives with a single idea, but that 
idea, great, important, and fertile in consequences; and whose 
labours, though apparently of less extent than those of many 
others, engaged in similar pursuits, have, nevertheless, exercised 
an immense influence upon the march of the sciences; be¬ 
cause these labours arc often the base of the ediflee con¬ 
structed by their contemporaries or their successors. 

The individual to whose memory we wish to consecrate 
some pages, a man distinguished throughout the world of 
science, and venerated by all who knew him, was an instance 
of this. It might be said, that to a single volume the whole of 
his reputation may be attributed: his preceding works were 
but the prelf^de to it; those wdiich have followed it were 
only its further devclopement; and, notwithstanding their 
inqx>rtunce, every one will acknowledge that they were not 
necessary to add to the reputation of A. L. De Jussieu ; for 
this unique volume was the Genera Plantamm^ secundum 
Ordincs Naturales disposita ; and it contained the most 
profound exposition of the whole of the vegetable kingdom; 
an exposition as elevated in its principles as it is perfect in 
its details. It was sufficient, without doubt, to confer on its 
author the high reputation which he enjoyed, and which has 
gone on to increase in proportion as this work has been 
better known, and its principles have been sifted, discussed, 

♦ The above translation was sent to the Magazine of Natural Hiitory 
immediately after the publication of the original memoir; and, being fur¬ 
nished by a correspondent to whom we are indebted for the previous 
translations in the present volume, we have availed ourselves of it, although 
we are aware that a translation of the same article has appeared in the 
Magazine of Zoology and Botany, 
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and applied, both by A. L. De Jussieu himself, and by the 
botanists who have trod in his steps. 

Indeed, what more convincing proof could be given of the 
superiority of the grounds upon which this method lias been 
established, than its general adoption by all the most distin* 
giiished botanists of Europe; who have, without doubt, 
modified, and sometimes improved upon it; but who have 
all taken the work of Jussieu for their starting points, from 
which the greater part have very little diflered, or sciu cely 
in any degree departed. 

We may ask, however, whether the natural method, such 
as it is displayed in the admirable work of A. L De Jussieu, 
is destined to a permanent reign; whether it is, in a word, 
the method that comes nearest to nature; or whether, like 
many other systems, it is destined soon to be replaced 
by some other. If we consulted only the history of the 
sciences, and in particular that of botany, we should be 
disposed to believe that Jussieu’s method would only enjoy 
a predominance of greater or less duration, like the systems 
of llay, Tournefort, Linnanis, &c.; and would afterwards be 
replaced by some method more in unison with the progress 
of tiie sciences. 

If we consider only the systematic parts of Jussieu’s 
work, we can foresee that important changes may be 
made in some points of this part of his work; and already 
modifications of greater or less value have been proposed 
by the numerous scientific men who have embraced this 
department of science. But will this modified method 
still owe its origin to the rules established by Bernard 
and Antoine Laurent De Jussieu ? I think we may say 
beforehand, that, whatever may lie the method which shall 
arise from future investigation, it will be founded upon the 
principles admitted by these illustrious naturalists, and, con¬ 
sequently, will be but their system brought to perfection, and 
not an entirely new one. 

This opinion naturally results from an examination of the 
principles which have directed these celebrated botanists in 
their labours, and from observing the track followed in this 
branch of science since the publication of the Genera, But 
let US for a moment examine the origin of this method, the 
first attempts which were made to develope some parts of the 
system, and the state in which this branch of botany was when 
A. L, De Jussieu really introduced it into the sciences. 

The greater part of the classifications which preceded 
that of Jussieu had for their object the distribution of vege¬ 
tables upon a system which should facilitate their deiertnin- 
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atioii 5 rother than the connecting them with each other in 
natural groups. Some eminent botanists, however, had 
partially detected the importance of those characters which 
were calculated for dividing the vegetable kingdom into 
great natural classes. Thus Ilay since 1682, and Boerhaave 
in 1710, had recognised the value of the characters furnished 
by the embryo, and the distinction of inonocotyledonous 
and dicotyledonous plants, though they often applied this 
principle inaccurately ; but the rest of their classification, 
though preserving, like all the other systems, a tolerable 
number of natural groups, is too systematic not to introduce 
many which are completely artificial. Besides, all the old 
methods admit the separation of trees and herbs, which 
frequently destroys all natural relations. 

Linnojus also, who occasioned so great an advance in botany 
by the precision which he introduced into this science, from 
the simplicity of his sexual system, and by his sagacious 
investigation of the most striking phenomena of vegetable life, 
ought, according to the prepossession of his numerous 
disciples, to be looked upon more especially as the leader of 
a systematic school, though he positively declared that he 
had directed iiis utmost efforts at laying the foundations of a 
natural method, of which he has presented the outline in his 
Classes Plantarum^ in 1788, and a new edition in his Philo^ 
Sophia Botanrcfij in 1750. 

He always esteemed lliis method above every other, and 
considered it as the essential object of the science: but it 
must be owned that, if he first attemf)ted to point out some 
fragments of it (fragmenla melhodi naluralis), as he himself 
expresses it, these fragments were nevertheless very imperfect 
in many points; for, among sixty-seven groups which he has 
established, only half arc tolerably similar to those which 
have been retained, the others uniting genera belonging to 
vei^ different families. 

Besides which, he has never pointed out the characters of 
these groups, nor the principles which had directed him 
ill forming them: we might even believe that it was rather 
by that natural perception of relations, which a botanist of 
such penetration must necessarily possess, that he hajrallowed 
himself to be directed, than by a profound and comparative 
study of the organisation of the different genera which he 
has associated in each of his groups. We even perceive that 
no fixed principle guided him in the formation of these 
different natural orders; for in some (the Sarmentacete for 
example) the dicotyledonous and the monocotyledonous 
plants are mingled almost in an equal number; in others, the 
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monopetalous and polypetalous are so, as his DumcNsee and 
Vepr^culae. 

After Linnaeus followed Adanson, and Bernard l)e Jussieu, 
who both, at nearly the same time, devoted themselves to the 
study of the natural method. 

Adanson, struck with the variety of the then established 
system, and perceiving that, notwithstanding the diver¬ 
sity of the principles upon which they were founded, the 
greater part agreed in preserving untouched certain groups 
which the perception of natural relations pointed out 
to nil the world as naturally formed, thought that, by ex¬ 
pressly multiplying systems, in founding them upon all the 
organs, and all the observations which these organs could 
furnish, we should thus render apparent ail the relations 
which exist between different vegetables; and that, by classing 
together in one family such of these genera as snould be 
united in the greatest number of these artificial systems, we 
should arrive at a true natural classification. With this 
object before him, he esUddished sixty-five different systems, 
founded, sometimes upon characters of real value, sometimes 
upon such as were of trivial importance, and almost impos- 
siblo to define. From wliich it has resulted, that, assigning an 
almost equal value to these different systems, the general 
clssificalion which he has deduced from them, far from 
being more perfect than that of Linneeus, embodies a smaller 
proportion of the natural relations. In fact, if, in order to 
judge by comparison of the two systems, we apply to them the 
principles admitted by Adanson himself, in order to judge of 
the system which had preceded him ; that is to say, if w'e 
examine how many there arc of these groups, which, not¬ 
withstanding the progress of the study of the natural families, 
have continued to be admitted, or correspond to two or three 
families, which our methods still leave beside one another, 
we shall find that, among the sixty-seven families of Linnaeus, 
thirty-four have undergone scarcely any alteration ; whilst, out 
of fifty-eight families established by Adanson, only twenty-six 
can stand the same test. Thus, the result of Adnnson’s long 
and difficult labour, at an epoch when science had made 
fresh progress, has conducted him to a result which comes 
no nearer to the truth than that of Linnaeus. 

We ought, however, to observe, that Linnaeus, conscious 
of the imperfect condition of the knowledge possessed in his 
titne with respect to the natural classification of vegetables, 
had left at the end of his method, under the title of Vagas 
et etiamnum incertce Sedis,** a tolerably numerous assemblage 
of genera, but little known, and whose position appeared to 
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him doubtful; whilst Adanson, believing his method almost 
infallible, endeavoured to class them all ; and this attempt to 
exceed the knowledge of his period has, perhaps, been the 
cause of many of the unnatural relations which he has 
established. It would, nevertheless, be unjust not to acknow¬ 
ledge that there are, in many parts of this work, affinities 
previously uiiperceived, which this naturalist has very happily 
indicated. Whilst Adanson devoted himself to these com¬ 
plicated labours, in order to arrive at the natural method, 
Bernard De Jussieu, scrutinising nature with a sagacity of 
whicb the few memoirs he has published furnish proof, 
established the principal basis of this method, not in a book, 
hut in nature itself, in the series of plants in the garden of 
Trianon; or, better still, in the catalogues, which have served 
for a foundation in the planting of this garden ; for the 
manuscript lists which he has left, and of which the most 
complete has been published, under the head of Genres 
iVAntoine Laurent Dc Jussieu^ refer to many genera, which, at 
that epoch, had never been cultivated in gardens. 

We have only to compare this simple list with attempts 
of Linnaeus and Adanson, to perceive its superiority over 
theirs, and how much knowledge and profound sagacity it 
implies in the learned botanist, whom Linnmus delighted 
in pointing to, as one of the masters of the science. Thus, 
more than two thirds of the groups established by Bernard 
De Jussieu remain unaltered, notwithstanding the progress 
of botany; or have only undergone subdivisions, without the 
relations of uffinitv being altered. We see, by an examin¬ 
ation of the genera united in each of these families, and by 
the series which he has established, that Bernard De Jussieu 
recognised, as a character of the first order, presenting no 
real exception, the structure of the embryo acotyledon, 
monocotyledon, or dicotyledon; for it is evident that the 
small number of cases where he has united in the same 
family plants which differ in this particular, results from the 
still im{)erfect state of our knowledge of the nature of sortie 
fruits. 

We see, also, that he had appreciated the importance of the 
characters furnished by the relative insertion of the*different 
parts of the flower, and that he had made them the subject of 
a profound examination; for he has very rarely united in one 
family plants presenting very evident differences in this re 
spect; and the order of these families, as well among the 
monocotyledonous as among the dicotyledonous plants, is 
founded upon the insertion of the stamens or of the corolla 
upon the pisUI, the calyx, or the receptacle. 
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Thus, although Bernard De Jussieu hns not made known 
the rules which directed him in his researches res])ecting the 
natural method, we cannot doubt that lie had recognised two 
oF those principles oF this method, which are admitted in the 
present day as the most essential and the least subject to ex¬ 
ception ; namely, that the diflercnces in the structure of the 
embryo furnish the characters of the first order; and the diffe¬ 
rent modes of insertion of the parts of the flower, the charac¬ 
ters of the second order. But, when we examine the different 
catalogues which preceded the planting of the Trianon garden, 
we see that it was not at the first essay he arrived at this 
result, and how he has successively completed both the asso¬ 
ciation of genera into families, and the distribution of these 
families. 

Such was the condition of botany, as it respects the natural 
method, when Antoine Lniiretil l)e Jussieu, born at Lyons in 
1748, came to Paris, in 1765, to finish his medical and scien¬ 
tific studies, under the direction of his uncle, Bernard De 
Jussieu. The first years of his stay in this city were solely ap¬ 
propriated to his studies which he terminated in 1770 by his 
thesis for a degree of doctor in medicine, containing internal 
evidence of the direction which he had given to his labours; 
and the genius which had guided him since his entry upon a 
scientific career, w^as evident from the style and subject of this 
thesis, which was entitled. An (Fxonomiam Antmalem inter et 
Vegetalem Anatolia ? and it is, in fact, a concise exjmsilkm, 
written w ith elegance and precision, of all that was most posi¬ 
tively known at that period upon the structure and the 
functions of vegetables, and a comparison of these with the 
phenomena of animal life. 

The manner in which this question is treated was evidently 
a brilliant debut for a youth only twenty-two years of age; and, 
asLimonnier, then professor of botany, was unable, on account 
of the engagements devolving upon him from his situation of 
first physician to the king, to fulfil his duties at the Jardin 
Royal, Bernard De Jussieu proposed the young Antoine Lau¬ 
rent De Jussieu to supply his place, which was agreed to; and 
he then applied himself wdih renewed ardour to study the 
branch of science which he found himself called upon to teach. 

The paper upon the Ranunculi, which he read, in 177S, to 
the Academy of the Sciences, proves how quickly he had 
profited by his studies, and that lie was thoroughly imbued 
with the excellent principles which, as we before pointed out, 
hud evidently directed Bernard De Jussieu in his attempts at 
natural classification. 

In this first memoir, which gained for him admission into 
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the Acad^mie des Sciences; and, in a second, presented in the 
following year, upon the new order introduced into the plants 
of the Jardin Royal, at Paris, we find, for the first time, the 
fundamental principles of the natural method laid down with 
clearness and precision. We there observe, above all, the 
great principle of the subordination of characters, and of their 
unequal value well appreciated, a principle unknown to Lin* 
nceus and Adanson, evidently recognised by Bernard De Jus¬ 
sieu, but of which Antoine Laurent De Jussieu was the first 
to show the great importance, and which he afterwards so 
skilfully applied. 

Thus, in the first of the papers cited above, we find this 
passage: — We have seen, by some general principles deve¬ 
loped in the course of this paper, the affinity which exists be¬ 
tween the parts of fructification ; we have recognised different 
degrees of this affinity: all these characters have not the same 
value, the same power to unite or separate plants. Some are 
primitive, essential in themselves, and invariable; as the num¬ 
ber of lobes of the embryo, its situation in the seed, the posi¬ 
tion of the calyx and of the pistil, the connexion of the corolla 
and the stamens. Tliese serve for principal divisions; the others 
arc secondary, they vary sometimes, and become essential only 
when their existence is connected with one of the preceding 
ones; it is their assemblage w hich distinguishes the families.” 

We may here very well see from the year 1773, the funda¬ 
mental principles which have directed Antoine Laurent De 
Jussieu in the arrangement of tlie Genera Plantarwn^ ex¬ 
pressed with precision; and, if he has sometimes deviated from 
them, we perceive that it is rather a concession that he makes 
to a facility of study, or to the old methods, than the result of 
a true conviction. Thus, in the paper read in 1774, upon the 
new order established in the Jardin des Plantes, he has evi¬ 
dently de[>ai’tcd from the rigorous principle of the iusertions, 
such as Bernard De Jussieu had admitted it in the Trianon 
catalogues, by dividing the dicotyledonous plants into apeta- 
lous, inonopetalous, and polypetalous; but we need only read 
through the paper, to perceive that his sole purpose has been 
to multiply the large classes, and to establish some relations 
between the new order and the method of Tournefort, which 
k took the place of, and which was generally known, not only 
to the students, but to the greater number of contemporary 
Imtanists ; and we must not lose sight of the origin of this part 
of Jussieu’s classiheation, when we would appreciate the method 
followed ill the Genera Piantarumy which does not differ sen¬ 
sibly from it. 

From this period, until 1785, Antoine Laurent De Jussieu 
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continued to classify the plants of the Botanic Garden accord¬ 
ing to this method. His catalogues employed at his lectures, 
worn out with use, renewed at several different times, covered 
with notes and additions, and, at length, presenting not only 
a list of the genera and species cultivated, but the cimracters of 
families, ana more frequently those of genera, traced with con¬ 
cision and clearness, show that these eleven years were devoted 
to bringing to perfection the natural method. From 1770, Ber¬ 
nard De Jussieu, then seventy-one years of age, almost entirely 
ceased to occupy himself in the gardens, the care of which he 
had confided to his nephew. His health, and more particularly 
his sight, grew weaker; and, in 1777, after having suffered 
many attacks of opoplexy, he terminated the long career which 
had had so much influence upon the march of botany, though 
it had, in appearance produced so little effect. 

We have only to compare these dates to ascertain wliat 
share is due to Bernard De Jussieu, and what belongs to An¬ 
toine Laurent, in the establidimeiit of the natural method, as 
made known by the Genera Plantarum of 1789. Tlie orders 
of Trianon, established in 1759, show us that the classification 
of families according to the cotyledoiious structure, and the 
insertion of the stamens, is due to Bernard De Jussieu. An¬ 
toine Laurent De Jussieu imbibed, probably, these first prin¬ 
ciples of the science in the study of that series, and in his first 
botanical education which he owed to his uncle; but every 
thing proves this to have been the utmost extent of the influ¬ 
ence exercised by Bernard De Jussieu over the labours of his 
nephew. 

In fact, the three note-books by Bernard De Jussieu, rela¬ 
tive to the order of the Trianon Garden, do not present a 
single character of class, family, or genus: there are not even 
any other classes specified than the tnonocotyledonous and 
dicotyledonous. In some notes upon the cards, we find some 
generic characters, accompanied by a section of the seed; but 
those of cards, which have been carefully preserved by his 
family, are very few in number. 

Tte same method of descriptions upon cards was followed 
by his nephew: his are often dated; and we see that they 
mount up in a considerable number as tar back as 1774. 

Finally, the oldest lists used in the lectures of Antoine 
Laurent de Jussieu contain characters of families which we do 
not find upon any of those belonging to his uncle. 

Thus, the first principles of classification are due to Bernard 
De Jussieu; the profound and sagacious application of these 
principles, and the true institution of natural families, to An¬ 
toine Laurent. 
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In 1785, Desfontaines succeeded Lemonnier and A. L* De 
Jussieu discontinued the demonstrations which he had made, 
as substitute for this latter. *It was then that he began the 
digest of the Genera Planiarum^ secundum Ot'dines Naturales 
disposita, winch was nothing more than tlie developement of 
the notes used in his lectures, which he had been successively 
perfecting since 1774. We see, indeed, the materials pre¬ 
pared for this work in a catalogue of genera, at the end of 
which is added a list of all the new genera pointed out in 
recent works, and which might now take their places in a 
complete Ge^iera. 

The four years of 1785 to 1789 were therefore employed in 
the study of the materials which were to enter into the com¬ 
position of the Genera^ in the digesting and the printing even 
of the woi k, the printing being done by degrees, as the author 
wrote it down, without, however, this successive, and at the 
same time definitive, digest having caused any error of import¬ 
ance ; so well had the general plan and the series of genera 
been previously arranged. 

The fifty years which have almost elapsed since the pub¬ 
lication ot this work, and the numerous investigations of 
which the natural method has been the object since this 
period, will almost justify us in considering the present 
opinion of the scientific world with regard to it as the opinion 
of posterity; and this opinion is so general and so unani¬ 
mous, that it would (so to speak) be useless to demonstrate 
its merit and importance here. However, without pretending 
to decide upon what has been already determined by the 
most distinguished botanists of all countries, we may be 
allowed to enquire to what kind of merit the Genera of 
Antoine Laurent De Jussieu ow^es more particularly the in¬ 
fluence which it has had, not only upon the progress of 
botany, but also upon that of almost every branch of natural 
history. 

Until the time of the publication of the Genera Plantarum^ 
the natural method, we may say, bad not entered into the 
domain of the public. The series of Linnaeus and Bernard 
De Jussieu, which were very incomplete, and only nominal, 
could only rouse consideration in men better able*to arrive 
at its principles; the work of Adanson, being without ge¬ 
neral principles, and interrupting, in many instances, the 
natural relations of plants, was, besides, presented under 
a form which necessarily rendered it diflicult to use, and 
which never allowed the author to develope the principles by 
which be had been directed in establishing this or that rela¬ 
tion. So that, from 1763, the period of the publication of 
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Adanson’s tribes of plants, until 1789, a period of 25 years, 
the natural method made no progi^ss in Uie scientific world* 
Neither in France, nor in other countries, had it any new 
followers* The natural method was but foreseen; it was not 
yet really demonstrated. 

The Qtnef^a of 1789 had, on the contrary, an influence not, 
indeed, immediate (for public attention was then distracted by 
events foreign to the sciences, and of too great importance), 
but very decisive, upon the direction of botanical studies. 
Thus, at the end of a few years, it had pervaded, in an 
almost universal manner, public instruction in France; not 
only in the higher studies of the faculty and of the Jardin des 
Plantes, in Paris, where it had its birth, but even in the 
lessons of the greater number of central schools, those too 
soon extinguished fires of general and varied information. 

In the More Frattfaise of Lamarck, and that of De Can¬ 
dolle, botanical works in common use, many local floras were 
arranged according to this method, and served to diffuse a 
knowJ^ge of it. At length, when scarcely twenty years had 
passed, a foreign botanist, of eminent talent, declared himself 
one of its most devoted champions, and contributed power¬ 
fully towards bringing it to perfection. Since then it has spread 
itself through Europe, and, we may say, through the whole 
world. Its superiority is generally acknowledged over the 
artificial methods, which were no longer made use of, except 
as what they really are, more or less convenient clues to 
arrive at the nomenclature of plants. 

We may add, with Cuvier, that the influence of the Gmera 
PImtarum is not confined to botany: all natural history and 
zooloOT, in particular, have benefited by the principles which 
bad cfirected Jussieu, and which he had so well developed in 
his admirable introduction; and we are led to think that 
Cuvier, in expressing this opinion, founded it on hts own 
experience, and that uie principles of the Genera Plantamm 
were able, to a certain degree, to direct him in the reforms 
which he introduced into z(X)logical systems. For a work to 
obtain gradually, and in a permanent manner, an influence so 
positive and so generally acknowledged over the progress of 
science,, it must necessarily combine two different kinds of 
merits: Ideas that are general, true, important, and novel; 
and an application of these ideas as perfect as possible in all 
its details. This is, in fact, what we find united in the Genera 
of Antoine Laurent De Jussieu. The introduction presents, 
in the clearest and most elegant Latin ever employed in 
science, not only an explanation of the fundamental principles 
of the natural method, but as perfect a description of the 
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structure of plants as the state of botany at that time per- 
fnitted. 

The characters the classes and families illustrate the 
application and developement of these principles; and the 
exactness, clearness, and precision of these characters, espe¬ 
cially those of families, allow them still to be considered, if 
we look back to the period when they were traced, as a 
model which few authors have equalled, and none sur¬ 
passed. 

Finally, the notes at the end of almost every family are, 
perhaps, the part of the work which principally exhibit the 
judgment and extensive knowledge of the author. 

It is there, indeed, that he frequently corrects the artificial 
tendency of a linear series; that he points out the multiplied 
relations of families among themselves, and acknowledges the 
doubts which were left in his mind by imperfect observations 
which he had been unable to verify, or which a deep fore¬ 
sight of affinities had given rise to; an impression which often 
outstrips, so to speak, the actual stale of science. How many 
corrections, introduced later into the natural method, are, in 
fact, foreseen and pointed out, either in these notes, in the 
divisions of the sections of families, or even by u word placed 
at the end of u generic character ! 

This lust part of the work, the characters of genera, con¬ 
sidered by some superficial authors as a simple labour of 
compilation, is, in our eyes, not the least remarkable part. 
Certainly, if the Genera Plaulamm of Antoine Laurent De 
Jussieu had only given, at the end of the characters and the 
notes upon the families, a Ust of genera comprised in each of 
these families, as has since been done by all those who wished 
to follow his traces, he would have ali^ady rendered an im¬ 
mense service to science, and rendered the natural method 
sufficiently evident. Nevertheless, without generic characters, 
n table of families would then have been tnei*ely a work to 
study and meditate upon: it would not have been a work in 
common use; the manual, as it might be calle<1, of the botanist; 
and the natural method would have spread itself much more 
slowly through the scientific world. 

But, in introducing fjeneric characters, could the)rbe taken 
by simple compilation from the most esteemed works of the 
age ? Not in general; for characters that are simply dis¬ 
tinctive, suitable for an artificial system, are frequently no 
longer suited for a natural meitidd; or a character, appa¬ 
rently useless in the eyes of the systematic autiior, acquire 
great importance in those of the student of natural relations, 
bo that the characters of the genera have been generally 
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trficedj by the hand of Antoine Laurent De Jussieu^ eitlier 
from nature^ or from the published or manuscript descrip¬ 
tions of the botanists who inst)ired him with most couii- 
dence; and his references to the sources from which he has 
drawm, makes us able to appreciate their value* If the 
characters of the Genera partly consist of compilation, it is 
yet one of those cotnpilntions indispensable in a work of this 
nature, and which often denotes more talent and penetration 
than direct observations. 

Thus, the Genera Plantarum^ published in 1789, was a 
work as perfect in its execution, as the state of botany per¬ 
mitted ; and this execution is entirely due to Antoine 
Laurent De Jusieu. 

As to the principles of classification, the first foundation 
of the method, they were the same as those indicated by the 
same author in his memoir upon the series of plants in the 
Paris Garden ; that is to say, those admitted by Bernard De 
Jussieu, and drawn from tlie number of cotyledons, and the 
relative insertion of the parts of the flower, to which he had 
added those furnished by the presence and structure of the 
corolla* 

The use of these characters, as the basis of the first 
classification of dicotyledonous plants, has, perhaps, con¬ 
tributed to break the relations perceived by Antoine Laurent 
De Jussieu himself between the ai)etalou8 and polypetalous 
plants, and, in some rarer cases, between the monopetalous 
and these two latter classes. But we need only look back to 
the paper quoted above, to see that the desire of multiplying 
the number of classes, in order to render the natural method 
of easier application, has, in this case, led the author to 
wander from what he considered as rigorous principles of 
that method. Now, if there be in anything occasion to 
reproach the author of the Genera with regard to the classi¬ 
fication he has adopted, it is, 1 think, for having made this 
concession, with the intention of rendering his work of easier 
application; for it is probable that, in a greater or less 
decree, the employing of characters furnished by the corolla 
will one day be renounced; and this will be the most con¬ 
siderable modification (in appearance) that the method of 
Genera Plantaf'um will have undergone; a modification, 
nevertheless, by which we do but return to the principles of 
its author* 

The public events which followed almost immediately upon 
the publication of the Genera Plantarum^ must of necessity 
have interfered with the botanical lal)Ours of its author* lliere 
was little lime suited for the peaceable study of natural 
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hirtoiy from the year 1789 to 1800: Antoine Laurent De 
Jussieu devoted them to labouring in the cause of humanity 
and science, in contributing to the amelioration of tlie hospi¬ 
tals, and to the organisation of a museum of natural history. 

In fact, from 1790, he was nominated by his section 
member of the municipality of Paris; and was intrusted, 
under this title, with the administration of the hospitals 
and convents of that city. He fulfilled these functions until 
1792. 

In 1793, the Jardin des Plantes, or Royal Garden, was 
remodelled, under the name of the Museum of Natural History. 
All the persons intrusted, under different titles, with the 
direction or the preservation of collections, were elevated to 
the rank of professors, and intrusted with a share in the 
administration of this establishment. M. De Jussieu, who, 
like Vaillant and Bernard De Jussieu, had till then only the 
title of dimonstrateur^ was, under the name professor of 
rural botany, appointetl to teach botany in the country. He 
thus shareu the teaching in this science with his colleague 
Desfontaines; and his herborisations, followed by a crowd 
of young students and of distinguished amateurs, contributed 
to spread a taste for the study of botany, to diffuse the sound 
principles which the the professor had Introduced into the 
science, and to render it beloved through the simplicity and 
kind-heartedness of him who made it known. 

Chosen successively by his colleagues to fulfil the duties 
of director and treasurer in the government of the museum, 
he rendered great services to this establishment, especially in 
the difficult period of its reorganisation, when, notwithstand¬ 
ing the obstacles that political events often opposed to the 
opening, and even the maintenance, of the museum, he found 
means, by his zeal and activity, to render this establishment 
many services which have contributed to its prosperity. 

He resumed the publication of his botanical researches at 
the time the Annates du MnsSum were begun, in 1802. 

Independently of a succession of notices upon the history 
of the Museum d'Histoire Naturelle, we find in the first vo¬ 
lumes of this collection, many papers upon new or ill-described 
genera, or upon families whicli recent discoveries,'or more 
accurate observations, had enriched with new genera. Thus, 
the Amar&nthse, the Nyctagineae, and the Onograceae ^ere 
successively submitted to a fresh examination. 

It may be seen that these lalmurs had idready fbr their ob¬ 
ject the perfecting of the Genera Plantartm^ and of thenfUutal 
misthod t but this design becomes more evident in the fifth 
voltiine of this collection, in 180l<; for AiHoirie Laurent D6 
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Jossteu began then to publish a series of memoires, in which 
he examines particularly the general characters of families^ 
drawn from the seed, and confirmed or rectified by the 
obsenrations of Gsertner; but in which he shows, at the same 
time, the additions which these families had received since 
the publication of the Geftera^ and discusses the disputed 
points of organisation or synonymy; displaying always great 
talent in the examination of obscure genera, often ill described 
by their authors, and of which he refers the organisation to 
their true types with remarkable penetration, which recent 
observations nave almost always confirmed. 

This revision forms the object of fifteen papers, published 
from 1804 to 1819, and includes all the families of dicoty¬ 
ledonous, apetaloiis, and monopetalous plants, as well as the 
polypetalous, epigynous, and hypogynous. 

Always anxious to complete the view of the vegetable king¬ 
dom which the Genera Planiarnm presented, and to place 
this work on a level with new discoveries and the progress of 
the science, A. L. De Jussieu published successively other 
papers, which hud for their object the establishment of new 
families, founded upon genera whose organisation was not well 
known at the time of its publication, or whose formation had 
been rendered necessary by the numerous discoveries resulting 
from recent scientific voyages, which had introduced into our 
collections so mony specimens that were either completely new 
or associated with genera till then isolated, and which bota¬ 
nists had, therefore, not ventured to make types of particular 
families. It was thus that the author of the Genera^ in re¬ 
touching the first edifice wliich he had reareil, showed that he 
himself considered this monument as susceptible of modifi¬ 
cation and completion; for, like all men of elevated genius, 
he knew that the sciences never remain stationary, and was 
aware that the natural method must perfect itself in propor¬ 
tion as botany became more widely extended. 

He added, thus, to the families admitted into the Genera 
Plantartm of 1789 those of the Lo&seae, the Pussiflorem, the 
Monimim, the Lobeliaceae, the Polygalem, and the Parony- 
cht^oe ; and, finally, many papers had in view the examination 
of obscure genera, whose connexion wuth known genera and 
natural families was difficult to establish; among these are the 
{Upers upon the Phelypse'a of Thunberg, and the Hydropityoii 
of Gesrtner; upon many genera of Laurinio, which might be 
united into one; and upon different genera of Loureiro. 
There are, perhaps, few larger papers which prove better 
than; tliese brief notices the judgment and extensive knowledge 
of Antoine Laurent De Jussieu; and we perceive every mo* 
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ment with what certainty his appreciation of characters^ of 
their valuei their subordination, or their incompatibility, di« 
rected him in this diflBcult discussion. We there distinguish 
plainly the method which directed him in connecting numerous 
exotic genera, often such as were imperfectly known, and 
which tie has classed, almost always so happily, in his 
immortal work. 

The last of these papers that was published by A. L. De 
Jussieu appeared in 1820, in the sixth volume of the Memoirs 
of the Museum. It had for its subject the family of the 
Rubiaceie, of which it showed all the genera, distributed and 
described as the author intended they should be in the new 
edition which he then projected of the Gettera Plantarum^ for 
which he was constantly collecting materials. This last work, 
published at the age of seventy-two, is worthy of that of 1789: 
we find there the same order, the same clearness of ideas, the 
same simple and precise arrangement. 

From this period, Antoine Laurent De Jussieu, whose sight 
had so much failed him as to render it necessary he should 
confine himself to studying the labours of others, and re¬ 
nounce the examination of nature, has only furnished the 
science with some articles inserted in the Dictionnaire des 
Sciences Naturelles^ both upon families and upon plants cited 
by travellers under their vulgar name, and which he had ap¬ 
plied himself to restoring to their genus or their family. The 
materials he has deposited in this collection were what he had 
been a long time employed in obtaining, and in which we still 
recognise a man who joins an acquaintance with nature to an 
erudition the most extensive. 

We ought to point out in this collection the article Mithode 
Naturelle^ published in 1824, in which the same great natural¬ 
ist has displayed, with his usual clearness, the history of the 
natural method in botany, and the principles upon which it 
rests. 

At length, in the later years of his lif^ from the year 1826, 
a son worthy of himself having supplied his place in the 
functions he exercised in the Museum d’Histoire Naturelle, 
he passed a great part of the year in the country, and divided 
his time between the perusal of the most modern works upon 
botany, and the arrangement and analysis of those among his 
works which appeared to him most important to the Science- 

Combining recent discoveries with the knowledge acquired 
during his career, he made them the subject of a new 
edition of the Surodvclion to his Getiera Plantarum. 

We find in this Prooemium, written in the clear and elegant 
Latin of the introduction to the Genera^ a part of the k 
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held by its author in 1789> especially with regard to classi¬ 
fication ; but we see that he has remained a stranger to none 
of the discoveries of modern anatomy and physiology ; for he 
thought that all should concur to the completion of ^e natural 
method, to which all parts of vegetable organisation could serve 
as a basis. Even to the last days of nis life, he occupied 
himself in retouching this work, which carried him back to 
his past studies, and was a pleasant occupation of mind. At 
this period, his extremely weakened sight being no longer 
able to direct his fingers, he was often obliged to have recourse 
to another’s hand: but he did not cease his employment. 

We arc persuaded that this last work of so illustrious a 
man, written at the age of eighty-three and eighty-four years, 
and notwithstanding worthy of its author’s best years, will be 
read with interest by naturalists, who will take pleasure in 
comparing this final performance with that which serves as 
an introduction to the Genera of 1789. It is, besides, a 
homage due to the memory of one of those men who have 
contributed most to render our country illustrious; and we are 
happy to be able to append this production to the present 
notice. 

If the works of M. De Jussieu place him in the first rank 
among men of science, we may also cite him as a model for 
the sweetness of his character. Full of kindness for all those 
who gave themselves up to the study of science, encouraging 
those who distinguished themselves there, entirely devoted to 
the progress of botany, seeking only truth, acknowledging his 
own errors with candour, and pointing out those of others 
without bitterness, he was never drawn into the polemics of 
science; we cannot quote, either in his principal work or his 
numerous published papers, an expression which might be 
wounding to any of his contemporaries ; and yet he has done 
more for the advancement of science than many of those who 
have engaged in contest in support of their ideas. His were 
true; they had no need to be vehemently upheld: left to 
themselves, they have penetrated by little and little into science, 
and have ended by being every where admitted. By this 
means, he had the happiness ot joining to the respect which 
his superiority as a naturalist merited the friendship of all the 
men who could appreciate it; and the young, for whom he 
was full of benevolence, showed a veneration truly filial. 

Surrounded with testimonies of respect and regard, entirely 
devoted to the study of science, and never extending his 
ambition beyond this circle; happy in the bosom of a numer¬ 
ous family, and seeing himself revive, as it were, in a son who 
sustained his name worthily, and who, during his lifetime, had 
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become bis colleague and successor^ he ran bis long c^eer 
with a prosperity which he owed as much to himself as to the 
circumstances in which he was placed; until, at the age of 
eighty-eight years, a short and scarcely painful illness closed, 
without effort, a life so well and peaceiully spent, on the 15th 
of September, 1836. 


Art. II. On the Snake-like Proteut (Prhteus anguinns Lam.*') 
By Viator. 

As I think a sketch of that most singular and rare amphi¬ 
bious animal, the Snake-like Proteus, would not be altogether 
devoid of interest to some of the readers of the Magazine qf 
Natuf^al Hislojy^ 1 will therefore make no apology for sending 
it to you. 

Cuvier, in his first edition (1817) of the Animal King» 
dom^ placed the genus Proteus among the frog-like animals 

les Batraciens,” which constitute the fourth order of his 
third class of Vertebratn, Reptiles. 

I, however, consider that this arrangement is liable to many 
objections, not only in the application of the term reptile to 
this animal, but also for other reasons, which 1 need not here 
detail at length. 1 propose classing it in a fourth division of 
Vertebr^ta, under the old Linnsean name Amphibia, instead.of 
referring it to that of the Reptilia Cm .; thus: •— 

Vertebra'ta, — Class IV. AMPiirsiA. 

Order ManentibrAnchia MUu, Branchise permanent. 

Family Protcidae Miin, Genus Prdteus Laurentu 

Before I give any account of my own observations on this 
remarkable animal, which may be properly termed, ** bran- 
chipneumonian ” (i. e. gill-liin^ed, breathing both by gills 
anu lungs), I will add the following accurate description, wnich 
the same illustrious anatomist has given at p. 102. of the 
Jtegfte Animal^ and which I have translated as follows: — 
This genus is formed, at present, by only a single species, 
the Pr6teus anguinus Lnur., or Siren anguiua Schn. The 
animal is more than a foot in length, about equal to a fiiuger 
in thickness, having its tail compressed vertically, Vith four 
little legs, of which the fore feet have three, and the hinder 
only two, toes. Besides internal lungs, it bearF, like the larVse 

s The author of this article upon the Proteus has not made m ac¬ 
quainted with his name; and we would assign this as a reason to him for 
having so long postponed its insertion. SboiUd he favour us with any more 
communications, we hope he will not wish them to appear anongfinons^i 
espeoiidly if, like the present, characters are introduced with 
s^i^ded to them. . 

Vol; I, — No. 12. N. s. 
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or young of the salamander (Salam&ndra Brong,)^ three 
branchiiey or gills, upon each of its sides, in the form of tufts, 
which it evidently retains during the whole of its life. The 
cartilaginous arcs, and the memoranous lid, are also the same 
as in those larvae* Its muzzle is elongate and flattened; both 
jaws furnished with teeth; its tongue is citable of being a 
little moved, and is loose in the fore part. The eye is exces¬ 
sively small, and nearly hidden by the skin, as is the case with 
the mole-rat (Mus t;^hlus); its ear is likewise covered by the 
skin, like that of the salamander. The skin is smooth and 
nearly white. It is only to be found in the subterraneous 
waters which communicate with some of the lakes in Carniola. 
The skeleton of the Proteus resembles that of the salamander, 
with the exception of its having a good many more vertebrae, 
but fewer rudiments of ribs, its bony head, indeed, is alto- 

S ther different in its general conformation from that of the • 
ilamandridaD.” 

Next, the characters I will briefly state somewhat thus: 

Proiada Mihi. Body much lengthened, with a tail. Legs four; fore 
feet having three toes, hind feet only two. 

Proteui* compressed vertically. Both jaws with teeth. Eyes ex¬ 
tremely minute, scarcely visible. 

Proletu anguiHut, Body quite smooth, naked, very long, serpentiform, 
yellowish-white, tinged more or less with pink. Brunebim ramified, 
Gfimson. 

Hab. In deep waters amongst subterranean caverns and grottoes of 
the limestone mountains in Carniola and Illyria, in Central Europe. 

It was in the subterraneous pools in the beautiful Magdalen 
Grotto, distant about two miles from Adelsberg, in the pro¬ 
vince of Carniola, about half-way between Laybach and 
Trieste, that Dr. Laurenti discovered this strange creature. 
He bestowed on it the names of Proteus anguinus, and first 
made it known to the naturalists of that day. After that 
learned zoologist, it has been described by Scopoli, Hermann, 
Linnseus, Schneider, Schreibers, Rudolfi, Cuvier, Rusconi, 
Configliacchi, Davy, Agapito, and others. But of these, I 
bdieve, Rudolfi, l^hreibcrs, Cuvier, and Configliacchi have 
examined its internal conformation by means of skilful dis¬ 
sections, and thus have they most carefully ascertained its 
anatomical structure. 

In general appearance, the Proteus resembles a lizard; but 
is much lon^r, and more serpentiform ; the hind legs farther 
apart from me fore legs, the body more cylindrical, about an 
inch in diameter, and nearly all of the same thickness. Its head 
is rather flattened, with the muzzle elongated, obtuse, and 
compressed, wherein it is not unlike that of a pike. The 
mouth is large; both the upper and lower jaw are furnished 
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with little teeth; the eyes so small, that they are scarcely to 
be dbcerned, without looking close on the head; when two 
black specks are perceptible, and which are covered with the 
akin. Six branchias, or gills, through which it breathes like 
a fish, are fixed on the sides; three on one side of the occiput, 
and three on the other. In form, these are like to little plants, 
or pieces of coral, and constitute a sort of semicircular crest 
at the back of the head. Under the gills, on each side, there 
are two narrow branchial apertures. The fore feet are rather 
stouter and firmer than the hind: they each have three little 
toes; but the hind feet are more slender and shorter, and 
have each only two toes. All the toes are without claws or 
nails. The body is usually about a foot long, and Is a little 
compressed on the sides, but thickest towaras the tail, which 
is much flattened vertically, and is in the shape of a spatula, 
with the skin terminating in a membranaceous edge. Its 
colour is of a yellowish white, tinged with flesh-colour: on 
the sides of the body, and especially on the tail, the pink in¬ 
clines to violet. The branchial tufts are much ramified, of a 
red or crimson colour, and varying greatly in intenseness. 
The skin is remarkably transparent, smooth, and entirely lu¬ 
bricated with a viscid mucus, and sometimes covered with 
minute reddish dots. The pink hue on the body of this 
animal changes and becomes violet-brown, more or less quickly 
in proportion as it is exposed to the light. Its food princi¬ 
pally consists of snails, small Mollusca, worms, slugs, and 
water insects. In its motions it is nearly allied to the common 
eel. It is greatly affected by the changes of weather, and is 
said in the winter to become torpid, rolling itself in holes and 
crevices of the rocks, and, perhaps, burrowing under the muck 
From their being so susceptible of atmospheric variations, 
the Benedictine Monks at 8ittich (where it is sometimes 
found) used to keep several Protei in glasses, in the place of 
barometers, for the purpose of indicating the state of the 
weather; because in fine weather they are very lively, and 
swim about a good deal, putting their noses and moutns out 
of the water, as if to inhale the air into their lun^; whilst 
in bad weather they keep at the bottoms of the glasses and 
remain perfectly quiet. The vast depth below ground at 
Which the Protei are wont to live will readily account for 
their being so remarkably capable of feeling the changes of 
the weather, when they are brought upon the surface of the 
earth; for it is chiefly in a small lake, about 40 ft. in widdi, 
which is supposed to terminate the innermost extremity 
the Magdalen Grotto, at the depth of about 1200 ih, that 
they are most commonly found, and are caught by means of 
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a bag-net fixed to the end of a long pole. The smallest so 
fish^ up hardly exceed more than 3 in.; and the largest are 
about 15 in. in length. In diameter they likewise vary from 
a quarter of an inch to about one inch and a quarter. But 
it is not yet ascertained what size they attain when very old^ 
or even tiie number of years they may live. 

When at Grmtz, the curator of the museum (Johanneum) 
showed me a fine living specimen of the Proteus. It was in 
a tub of water, with a piece of tufa at the bottom, under 
which it wos fond of hiding itself. The tub, covered with a 
piece of board, was placed in a dark closet. On being ex¬ 
posed to the daylight, the animal retreated under the cellular 
tufa; and, on being taken out of the water and handled, it 
displayed every symptom of fear and dislike; and its branchi® 
then became of a very vivid and beautiful crimson, or deep 
red coral-colour. It was only kept out of the water two or 
three minutes at a time. The curator informed me that it 
had been so confined for six years, and that it had never 
eaten any thing; but, in some freshly caught specimens, 
when opened after death, the bellies contained the remains 
of snails. The water was occasionally changed; and it doubt¬ 
less subsisted on the animalcula therein contained. The size 
of its mouth, and the number of its teeth, show that it actually 
devours and masticates some creatures much larger than the 
infusoria that usually are found in all waters. This Proteus 
appeared, however, to me to be somewhat benumbed or 
asleep, as, even when touched by the hand, it moved very 
gently; but the day, being a damp, cold, and foggy one (No¬ 
vember 9.), might, perhaps, much affect it, and so render it 
more dull and torpid. 

It is therefore impossible from this specimen, although so 
long in confinement, and constantly watched by the curator, 
to draw any correct ideas of its true habits and modes of 
catching and eating its prey, whatever it may generally con¬ 
sist of. But I am inclined to say that, in its natural abode, 
in dark pools and lakes, many hundred feet below the earth, 
it is not only an active creature, swimming with great ease, 
and running on its four feet with agility upon the mud, but 
it also commits great destruction among slugs, snails, and 
other fluviatile Mollusca; perhaps even devouring the fry and 
spawn of frogs, and of fishes, &c., which may be carried into 
those subterraneous lakes by the rivers Poick, Wippach, &c., 
that run into and communicate under ground, amongst the 
numerous caverns and fissures of that cellular limestone 
district. 

. The Proteus, though branchipneumonian, and possessing 
a double apparatus for breathing, I have been told, cannot 
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live long out of the water: indeed, the one in the museum at 
Graetz was never kept more than three minutes at a time out 
of that element. Hence, this fact will go far to prove the 
statement of some physiologists; that its lungs are only im¬ 
perfectly formed. But I am inclined to suppose that its 
Jungs are sufficiently developed for the purpose of allowing 
the animal to respire, when out of the water, in its naturm 
habitation, and aaapted to the state of the atmospheric air 
at a great depth below the earth, and may nevertheless 
be insufficient for the respiration of the air at the earth’s sur¬ 
face ; at least, 1 think it highly probable that it can breathe 
by its lungs alone, for a longer time, when out of the water in 
its subterraneous cavern, than it can do, when brought out 
of that element upon or above the earth. In this respect, 
the Proteus differs greatly from another animal of the same 
order; namely, the lizard-like siren (Siren lacertina), which 
can live for many hours, with as much e/ise, out of the water, 
as in it. But the latter is not a subterranean, but a ter¬ 
restrial, animal, and inhabits the marshes of South Carolina, 
in America; and, consequently, the lungs of the siren are 
doubtless more fully suited to the respiration of the air upon 
the surface of the earth. The Proteus, olso, unlike the siren, 
which makes a croaking noise like a frog, has only been 
known to make a sort of hissing sound, somewhat similar to 
that of a snake. 

For many years, the Proteus was a subject of contro¬ 
versy among naturalists, whether or not it was only the fry 
or larva of some other creature; but this has now been finally 
settled; and the retention of all its legs and branchiae during 
life makes the affirmative side of that supposition perfectly 
inconsistent with its being merely in a state of metamor¬ 
phosis. 

It has even been thought by some to be deprived of the 
power of vision; but this has also been ascertained to be in¬ 
correct, since the minute eyes are themselves discernible; and 
the fact of the animal being always so much agitated when 
exposed to the daylight, clearly demonstrates that it does 
possess that sense, in a degree adapted to its living in total 
darkness. 

Its ears being covered, like the e^es, with a skin, w^ould, 
perhaps, induce us to conclude that its faculty of hearing is 
either dull, or, what is more probable, that it is merely pro¬ 
tected by that film, or skin. Its nasal organs being large, 
probably assist it in discovering its prey, by means of an 
acute scent. In swimming, it uses its legs and toes, whicht 
although not webbed, afford it great service in the water; 
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and its tatl| which is surrounded by a prolongation of the 
skin, giving it the form'bf the caudal fin of the eel, serves it 
for a similar purpose. In its permanent gills, the Proteus 
comes nearest in affinity to the characters of fish; and, ac** 
cording to Cuvier, its spinal structure is analogous to that of 
one of the fossil saurians which have been discovered in cer« 
tain secondary formations. It is oviparous; and well-defined 
ovaria have been found within it. 

The Sclavoniaii inhabitants name the Proteus, from its 
colour being like that of the human flesh, and from its legs, 
chiefly the fore legs and toes, so exactly resembling little arms 
and fingers, ^^zhloveska riba,’’ which literally signifies a 
human fish. 

Report once stated that it had been discovered in some 
subterraneous caverns in the Island of Sicily ; but this, of late, 
has not been confirmed; and 1 understand the only country 
in which it has as yet been found is Illyria. 

I will conclude by observing that I much desire that zoo¬ 
logists would discover some methods whereby they may 
obtain more accurate knowledge of the natural manners and 
economy of the Proteus, in the deep and dark grottoes of its 
native district; for, when we consider its singularly mixed 
affinities , and its purely subterranean habits, we cannot hesi¬ 
tate in pronouncing it to be one of the most anomalous and 
remarkable creatures existing at this day, within the whole 
range of the animal kingdom. 

£cnd(m$ April 21. 1837. 


Art# III. Description of a new Species qf Sirex discovered to 

attack and destroy the Spruce Fir (^Flnus nisra). By W. E. 

Shuckard, V.P.E.S., Librarian to the Royal Society. 

Although this insect is no new discovery, yet, from its 
having been incorrectly attributed to two distinct Fabrician 
species, it is, as yet, without a name; and, as 1 am in posses¬ 
sion of some facts derived from its natural history which fully 
confirm its specific individuality, which is still further corro¬ 
borated by the female, until now unknown or unnoticed, 1 
hasten to communicate all the particulars to those interested 
in the subject. Its very close resemblance, in both sexes, to 
the sexes of Sirex juv^ncus Linn, has, without doubt, been 
the cause, on the one hand, of its being overlooked; and the 
imperfect specific diagnosis of Fabricius’s Skex nigriedmis 
has, on the other hand, occasioned its male to have been 
treated as this Fabrician species. That it cannot be the latter 
is fully proved by referring to Fabricius’s original description, 
published in 1781, in his Species InsectarUmf t. L p. 416-—423., 
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made from a North American 8pecimen» in the collection of 
Mr. Yeats of London, and whicti was a female. This specific 
description he only again repeats in his Entomologia Sysiema^ 
tica^ 1793, vol. ii. p. 125.; and, as his other works contain 
merely the original imperfect specific character, which incor¬ 
porates no notice of the sex of his insect, and which, happen¬ 
ing to agree very well (or as well as the majority of Fabrician 
diagnostics agree in general) with the male of the insect to be 
described below, it has been thus erroneously presumed to be 
Fabricius’s American species. There still exists a possibility 
of its being a Fabrician, and also an American, species, namelyp 
his Sirex cyilneus, as the Pinus nigra is an American fir; yet, 
as Fabricius’s description is not fully determinate, less confu¬ 
sion, I think, is likely to result from considering this a new 
species, than treating it ns another Fabrician one, which the 
recovery of the original specimen, formerly in Mr. Yeats’s 
collection, may further prove to be incorrect. That Kliig, and 
subsequently Hartig, following Kliig, are both wrong in con¬ 
sidering ours only as a variety of the Sirex juv6ncus Xinn., 
the following description will, I think, satisfactorily show: — 

Si'rkx du'plex Shuch. 

Fmm, Nitidus, capite thoruceque viridi-seneo ; pcdilms fiavo-ferrun- 
neis; abdomine c)'aneo, aculco toto abdomine cornicuioque longior, dimiaio 
exserto corniculo fere triple loncior. Long., aculco incluso, 9—14 lines. 

? Sirex cy^neus Fnh, Sp, t. 1. 419. 8.; ManU^ 2. 68. 10*; MnU 
Svst, 2. 127. 11.; Piez., 50. U. 

? Sirex juv^ncus JCiug, Mon, Sir. Ger,, pt. iv. f. 1. 

Nitidus, capite thoraceque viridi-aenco; pedibus flavo-ferru- 
«neu i tibiis et tureis posticis atro-cyaneis ; abdomine toto, baai excepta, 
femimneo. Long., 44—13 lines. 

Sirex nignc6rnis Ludwig, in Sacfnen Entdeckten Insecten, p. 56.; New • 
man^ Ent, Mag. ; Curtis's Gmde, 1837, 481. 2 b, 

Sirex juv^ncui ^ Christ. Bienen und IVespen, pt. xlvii. f. 4; JClug. 
Mon. Siric. German., var. iv. p. 88.; pt. iv. f. 3. ? var.; Hartig Blait 
und Holzwespen, vol. iii. p. 384. 

Head and thorax much punctured, pubescent, of a greenish 
bronzy tint; the legs yellowish, ferrugineous, excepting the 
ooxse and trochanters, which, as well as the entire abdomen^ 
are of a beautiful steel blue, exclusive only of the extreme bar 
of the ovipositor, or rather the cap of its sheath, which is also « 
ferrugineous: the wings subhyaline; their margins obscure, 
and nervures and stigma pitchy black, excepting the costal 
nervure, which, as far as the stigma, is ferrugineous, and with 
a dark cloud upon the first submarginal cell. The entire 
aculeus is longer than the abdomen; and the exserted half 
nearly three times as long as the corniculus, which is exceed¬ 
ing acuminate and serrate $. 

The t differs in having the abdomen entirely ferrugineous, 

X z 4 
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excepting the two, or sometimes three, basal segments, which 
are cyaneous, and there is a very conspicuous violet reflexion 
upon the ferrugineous portion; the posterior tibiu3 and tarsi are 
of a deep dark blue ; as are also the intermediate pair, either 
entirely, excepting only the joints, or merely externally; the 
wings are ferrugineous, with their nervures ami stigma deeply 
so. It occasionally, but rarely, varies in having the basal 
joints of the antenna?, or the posterior tarsi, ferrugineous. 

This species inhabits the spruce fir (Piniis nigra)'; and the 
time of its developement is the latter end of May, and the 
beginning of June, after which it is not found ; and they last, 
about a fortnight. This is the observation of the person who 
captured the present species in Cambridgeshire this year. 
Twenty-seven males and sixteen females I have had the 
opportunity of inspecting, and which, excepting the diiference 
of size, ana the slight ones arising, probably, irom immaturity, 
noticed at the end of the description of the male, are all 
exactly alike. A comparison of this insect with the 8irex 
juv^cus offers very marked distinctions: in the first place, 
in its habits, as above noticed; for the same person captured 
the juv^ncus in a neighbouring plantation of Scotch fir 
(Pinus sylvestris), and only there; and the time of its deve- 
lopenient is towards the end of July, and never earlier. This 
fully concurs with all the German accounts of it; but, should 
these differences not be admitted, those resulting from a compa¬ 
rison of structure and colour will settle the question. In 
Sirex duplex g , the terminal segment of the abdomen is consi¬ 
derably more acuminate than in the juvenctis; and the pos¬ 
terior tibiae and tarsi are larger; and, in the female S. ddpiex 
the aculeus is the great distinction, which is considerably 
longer, and the corniculus more acuminate; but the wings, 
also, in both sexes of the latter species are much darker. It 
is exceedingly interesting to find two insects so very closely 
resembling; and it would suggest many hypotheses, had I time, 
at the present moment, to indulge in them; yet I cannot sup¬ 
press one question, which it is tor the botanist to determine; 
and this is, How far does this tend to connect the Pinus syl- 
v^stris and Pinus nigra more closely and intimately together ? 

This notice being upon the genus Sirex, I may observe that 
Fabricius’s Sirex albicbrnis, which he, in his Systema Pieza^ 
fancies mav be an Or^ssus, is certainly a true Sirex; 
for I have it: and that it is so, the description of the aculeus 
and corniculus evidently proves. He, probably, may not have 
seen the insect, after he first described it in 1781: yet it is no 
excuse for not knowing its genus. 

CheUea^ Nov, 26. 1837. 
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Art. IV. Notes of Ohservaiions made on the Night of Nov* 12. 

1837. By the Rev. W. B. Clarke, A.M., F.ti.S. 

(Read at the Meteorological Society.) 

The night of the 12 — 13th of November, being the 
annual epoch of the supposed regular meteoric display so 
much commented on of late, 1 carefully noticed the state of 
the sky from sunset to sunrise; and the results of my observa¬ 
tions are embodied in the following note. 

Nov. 12. A most splendid sunset succeeded a calm mild 
day.—About 11 a. m. and 3 p. m., and again at 5 p. M., there 
was appearance of rain falling in the west, along the ridge of 
Purbeck; but it was evidently absorbed before it reached the 
earth; betokening, I conceive, an atmosphere milder below 
than above. The western horizon, at sunset, was bright and 
red; and, in the midst of the golden light that spread around, 
the planet Venus w'as shining with intense brilliancy. The 
moon (full on the 12th) was also shining in the east perfectly 
cloudless; and the whole heavens presented the appearance of 
a summer^ rather than an autumnal, night. About ten minutes 
after the sun-light had faded, there appeared in the west a 
light rosy-hued cloud, which seemed instantaneously to com¬ 
municate the same rosy colour to some thin transparent 
flakes of vapour (before invisible) in different portions of the 
sky from the west to the east, passing under the zenith, where 
there was also a spot of red. To remove all idea of this 
being a lunar rainbow (as was conjectured by some, of the 
similar phenomenon of Feb. 18. 1836 (of which 1 communi¬ 
cated a notice to the Meteorological Society), 1 may mention 
that thin lenticular rays of light, first white, then red, shot 
up to the zenith from the western cloud, evidently of the 
auroral character.—5 h. 30 m. A cloud just the width of, and 
over, Ursa Major, and on a level with that constellation, shot 
out a red light, gradually extending to the east, sending streaks 
to the zenith.—5 h. 55 m. The streaks had become concentric 
arches from north to south, red beloWf as if from light reflected 
from the earth. At this time there was a small falling star in the 
N. JE. of no duration. — About 7 h. 20 m. there was a gentle 
puff of wind, lasting 7 or 8 minutes, from the K.w. * This 
was succeeded by red pillars, from the magnetic, which, as 
they came into the line of the zenith and magnetic east, tinj^ed 
with a deeper red colour all the white clouos, through which 
the stars shone clear, but rather yellower than usual. At 
eight o’clock, the clouds from the n. w. had extended them¬ 
selves across the sky, till they had formed a series of parallel 
bands, but optically converging to the s. £.; the former arch 
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from K. to s* having taken the same direction.^At 8 h. SO m* 
the red hue had disappeared.—At 9 h. there were two columns 
in N.) the clouds in s. s. e. all coloured undetneath^ first bright 
red, then dull red: a small meteor in the north. — At 9 h. 
S5 ni. the red colour disappeared; the white clouds break¬ 
ing up, and drawing towards isolated masses of vapour, still, 
however, bounded by distinct lines of clear sky, well defined 
on the east side; to the west streaking and jagged, as if at¬ 
tracted without direction.—9 h. 45 m. White clouds rising all 
round the horizon. The zenith appeared as if a thin veil 
covered the stars. — lOh. 5 m. Clouds rapidly clearing away, 
as if partly absorbed. Red spots in the n.w., and in the very 
middle of the arch in the magnetic east. — lOh. 55 m. Wispy 
clouds, sending out streaks from arch to arch, as if those 
arches were changing their direction.— 12 h. Calm ; heaxy dew^ 
the clouds in thick fleecy folds, still in arches converging to 
8. E. covering the sky. — A halo forming round the moon. —• 
From 12 p. M. to 4 a. m., 13th, no particular change, save the 
completion of the largest halo I ever saw.—6 a. m. Clouded all 
over.—9 a. m. Warm^ fine rain falling, which continued from 
N.w. all day till Up. m.— 12 p. m. Scattered clouds, very high, 
over the whole heavens. No meteor seen this night.— 14th. 
Rainbow at 10 a.m. in the north, light air, and gentle rain. 

As far as my observations go, therefore, there has been 
this year no display of meteors on the 12th or 13th of No¬ 
vember ; but its place has been occupied by a phenomenon 
of frequent recurrence of late years, and which is, if I mistake 
not, of a decided auroral character. Should my hypothesis 
eventually prove correct, that the meteoric display itself is 
nothing but an electrical phenomenon, consequent upon cer¬ 
tain terrestrial and atmospherical derangements at a peculiar 
season, the occurrence of this fresh example of red clouds on 
the night of the 12th of November will be alleged in argu¬ 
ment: but, at present, no conclusions can be drawn as to 
the occurrence, or not, of any meteoric display, till we have 
received accounts from other quarters of the globe. I would, 
however, suggest that this red li^ht appears to be electrical, 
from its auroral character, and its evident connexion with 
magnetic curves and halos; which latter are, in mv opinion, 
of electrical origin ; and, further, that such red lights have often 
been seen before, after, and during earthquakes; examples of 
which may be found in the Philosophical Transactions^ and 
elsewhere. Whether the earth is, or not, affected from the 
earthquake cause (whatever it is) periodically, is more than 
problematical. At any rate, the preceding two months have 
evidenced that the earth has been in a violent state of excite¬ 
ment, and the phenomena consequent upon that excitement 
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have been furious gales, heavy tropical rains, and snovTf 
thunder, and lightning, unusual in these latitudes at such a 
late season. I give a few examples. — Sept. S. Very heavy 
shocks of earthquake in Zante, Cephalonia, and the coast of 
Greece. Sent. 22. Three shocks at Agram. On the 24th, 
a heavy shocK at Barbadoes, contemporaneous with a most 
desolating thunder-storm and tempest of wind on the skirts 
of Vesuvius. (Does this not imply that there was some corre* 
spending excitement in that mountain ?♦) From the Ist to 
?th of October, continual shocks at Agram, destroying the 
place. On the 18th, there was an aurora at Geneva (the 
same day of a similar phenomenon at the same place in 18S6); 
and from the 23d of October to the 2d of November, a suc¬ 
cession of most violent storms in Belgium, France, Scotland, 
Denmark, England, &c.; followed by an aurora on the 5th 
at London. 

Stanley Green, Nov. 15. 1837. 


Art. V. Notice of Aurora Borealis, as seen at Broohjield, near 
Manchester, By J. H. Stanway, Esq. 

I SEND you the accompanying notices of an Aurora Borea¬ 
lis which was visible here on Sunday evening, for insertion in 
your Magazine of Natural History, if you deem them to be 
possessed of sudicient interest. The appearances were more 
than ordinarily brilliant, and were accompanied, as you will 
see, by constantly varying indications of the needle. 

The extent of the latter was ascertained by a variation tran¬ 
sit instrument, made for me by Mr. Simms of Fleet Street, 
the correct adjustment of which, with reference to the meri¬ 
dian, had been verified by repeated observations of high and 
low stars, and by which the variations at this place for the 
month of October, from a mean of eighty-one observations, 
had been shown to be 26® 49' 9"; and for November, from a 
mean of thirty-one observations, 26® 48' 45". 

My attention was also last night directed by the oscillations 
of the needle, to the existence of an Aurora Borealis ; but, by 
reason of the interference of clouds, it was not long visible. 

The variations noted were as below: — 

H If U. M. 

li 15 28® 25' I 12 SO 28® 30' 

45 27® 24' I 45 25° 26' 

At half-past twelve, a patch of the most intense blood-red 
col&urs which I have ever seen was visible, free from the 

* The state of the mountain on the 18th of September was such ss to 
ksd to the idea of a eiieody eruption. 
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interposition of clouds. The whole of the sky had an awful 
appearance; for the tinge of red which pervaded the vHuAe 
expanse^ assumed, in many points, from the depth of colours 
above, and the density of the clouds below, the dark copper 
tint which is seen on the disc of the moon during a lunar 
eclipse. 

Hours. VarUtlon. 

5 5 A splendid arch of a b1ood«red colour, ex¬ 

tending from the east, south of a Aurigae, 
by Perseus and the polar star, to near a 
Coronae Borealis, in the west, where a dense 
cloud intervened, and rendered the termin¬ 
ation of the arch at the horizon invisible. 

5 SO 26®S7' The same appearance continues. 

5 35 26 54 The colour extending to the zenith, and be¬ 
yond to a Aquilm. 

5 45 26 59 1 Numerous streamers, which, but for the light 

5 50 26 53 J of the moon, would have been exceedingly 

brilliant. The red colours now less in¬ 
tense. 

5 55 26 54 The colour almost disappeared in the n. e. 

6 0 26 51 1 The altitude of the arch greatly reduced; 

6 5 26 54 J the colour very intense, near to the stars 

f, rj Ursae Majoris. 

6 10 26 57 Streamers from the west, forming eventually 
an arch of white light, from the horizon to 
the meridian, a little south of a Aquilas, and 
onwards until interfered with by the light 
of the moon. 

6 SO 26 58 colour now generally faint. 

6 35 27 9 1 The colour very much more visible, espe- 

6 40 27 6 j cially in Lyra; streaming from the west 

to and beyond a Lyrae; and a beam of red 
light from the west by south, to a Serpentis. 

6 45 27 0 The light, which is now less vivid, tnough 
deepening at intervals, is more diffbsed, and 
is a band 55^ in breadth, from the zenith 
towards the magnetic north. 

6 50 27 6 The coloured light in the north scarcely visible, 

but streamers of red and white liglit inter¬ 
mixed from the west to within 10^ of the 
meridian. 

‘6 55 27 18 A brilliant streamer of red light from the west 
to the meridian, 18^ south of the zenith. 
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7 0 27 21 *1 

7 5 27 20 I scarcely perceptible. 

7 10 27 16 Brilliant streamers from the w. s. w. to the me« 
ridian, 25^ south of the zenith. 

7 15 27 18 No appearance of Aurora. 

7 25 27 19 A splendid beam of blood-red light near » 

Aquilae. 

7 SO 27 15 A most brilliant blending of white and deep red 
lighti radiating) as it were, from a centre on 
the meridian 50° south of the zenith) and 
extending due south nearly to the equator) 
and to the horizon) both eastward and west¬ 
ward. For a few moments, the prismatic 
colours were certainly visible. 

7 37 27 12 A bright patch of red light) south of west, ex¬ 

tending upwards. 

7 45 27 15 No appearance of Aurora. 

8 0 27 IS A diffiised faint red light in the N. E. 

8 15 27 15 The red light still visible, faint in the n. k. e. 
but very perceptible in the w. by s. 

8 SO 27 11 An elongated patch of red light) of which a 
Aquiloe is the centre. 

8 45 27 IS 1 The oscillations of the needle continue, but 

9 0 27 10 J clouds prevent appearance of Aurora, 

9 SO 26 54 Clear, but no indications of Aurora. The 

needle stationary. 

10 0 26 54 

11 0 26 52 

12 0 26 52 Brookfield^ near Manchester^ Nove 15. 1837. 

IS 0 26 51 


Abt. VI. Observations made on the Night of November 12.1837. 

By Mr. W. H. White, Secretary to tl)e Meteorological 

Society. 

This being the anniversary of the return of those meteoric 
displays which have occupied the attention of men of science 
for several years post, I very carefully watched the appearance 
of the heavens from suiilet, which was one of the most brilliant 
I bad witnessed for some time past; and found myself amply 
repaid) not with witnessing any meteoric display, but one of 
those singularly electric phenomena that seldom become visible 
in this latitude, and which, in colour, greatly resembled the 
ro8;^hued band of light that stretched itself across the heavens 
on February 18.18S6. 
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The full moon rose majestically, if I may use the expression, 
and gave that summer-like effect to the evening which is rarely 
witnessed at so advanced a period in autumm One of my 
sons, at half-past five o’clock, called my attention to what he 
took to be a lunar rainbow: this was a band of reddish-coloured 
light, stretching across the heavens below Ursa Major, from 
w« to This lasted only a few minutes; and the tinge became, 
as it were, transferred to some thin and previously transparent 
clouds, which followed each other from n. to s. in quick atid 
wavelike succession. Bands of white and red clouds rapidly 
succeeded each other. At six p. m., the western part of the 
heavens appeared as if reddened by the reflection from some 
distant confla^ation. At a quarter-past eight, the red light 
began gradually to fade away, and to assume a yellowish tinge; 
the clouds forming themselves into parallel bands, about the 
magnetic meridian. At nine p. m., no tin^e of colour was 
perceptible; but the white clouds still maintained their parallel 
positions, till past eleven o’clock, when a beautiful corona 
formed round the moon, which exhibited the prismatic colours 
in the greatest perfection 1 ever witnessed on similar occasions. 
At half-past eleven, thick clouds collected in the s. E., and soon 
completely hid the moon from view. The magnetic north ap¬ 
peared like the early dawn of a summer’s morning, which, at 
midnight, was no longer visible, in consequence of clouds. 
This beautiful phenomenon has amply made amends for the 
absence of a meteoric display. As there appeared a decided 
connexion with the magnetic curves, I apprehend this to have 
been an electrical phenomenon; and, as similar phenomena 
are frequentlv witnessed in higher latitudes previously to the 
occurrence of terrestrial disturbances, as earthquakes, hurri¬ 
canes, &c., may we not consider this phenomenon to have 
been in some way connected with the late storms of thunder 
and lightning, and the furious gales that characterised the 
commencement of the present month, and which are so un¬ 
usual at this advanced period of the year ? 

London^ Nov. 17. 1837. 


AXt. VII. Extract from the Proceedings of the Zoological Society** 
relating to the Habits qf the Vultur Adra.* 

March 14. 1837. — A papeii was read, " On the habits of 
the V&ltur Akra^* by Mr. W. Sells, with notes of dissections 
of the beads of two specimens, by Mr. K. Owen. 

a As the power of smell in the carrion vulture has been a subject of 
discussion in the Magexme of History^ the remarks of Mr. Bella 

are deserving of attenUon.— Ed, 
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The writer states that this bird is found in great abundance 
in the Island of Jamaica, where it is known by the name of 
John Crow; and so valuable are its services in the removal of 
carrion and animal filth, that the legislature have imposed a 
fine of 6L upon any one destroying it within a stated distance 
of the principal towns. Its ordinary food is carrion; but, when 
hard pressed with hunger, it will seize upon young fowls, rats, 
and snakes. After noticing the highly offensive odour emitted 
from the eggs of this bird when broken, Mr. Sells relates the 
following instances which have come under his own personal 
observation, for the purpose of proving that the Viiltur A6ra 
possesses the sense of smell In a very acute degree. 

It has been questioned whether the vulture discovers its 
food by means of the organ of smell or that of sight. I ap¬ 
prehend that its powers of vision are very considerable, and 
of most important use to the bird in that point of view; but 
that it is principally from highly organised olfactories that it 
so speedily receives intelligence of where the savoury morsel 
is to be found will plainly appear by the following facts;— In 
hot climates, the burial of the dead commonly takes place in 
about twenty-four hours after death, and that necessarily, so 
rapidly does decomposition take place. On one occasion, I 
had to make a post-mortem examination of a body within 
twenty hours after death, in a mill-house, completely con-‘ 
cealed; and while so engaged thereof of the mill-house was 
thickly studded with these birds. Another instance was that 
of an old patient and much valued friend who died at midnight. 
The family had to send for necessaries for the funeral to Spanish 
Town, distant thirty miles; so that the interment could not 
take place until noon of the second day, or thirty-six hours 
after his decease; long before which time, and a most painful 
sight it was, the ridge of a shingled roof of his house, a large 
mansion of but one floor, had a number of these melancholy- 
looking heralds of death perched thereon, besides many more 
which had settled in trees in its immediate vicinity. In these 
cases the birds must have been directed by smell alone, as 
sight was totally out of the question. 

In opposition to the above opinion, it has been stated by 
M. Auduton that vultures and other birds of prey possess 
the sense of smell in a very inferior degree to carnivorous 
Quadrupeds^ and that, so far from guiding them to their prey 
irom a distance, it affords them no indication of its presence, 
even when close at hand. In confirmation of this cminion, he 
relates that he stuffed the skin of a deer full or hay, and 
placed it in a field. In a few minutes, a vulture alighted near 
It and directly proceeded to attack it; but, finding no eatable 
food, he at length quitted it. And he further relates that a 
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dead dog was concealed in a narrow ravine* 20 ft. below the 
surface of the earth around it* and filled with briers and high 
canes; that many vultures were seen sailing in all directions 
over the spot, but none discovered it. 1 may remark upon the 
above experiments, that, in the first case, the stag was doubt* 
less seen by the birds; but it does not follow that they might 
not also have smelt the hide, although inodorous to the human 
nose. In the second case, the birds had undoubtedly been 
attracted by sweW, however embarrassed they might have been 
by the concealment of the object which caused it. 1 have, in 
many hundred instances, seen the vulture feeding upon small 
objects under rocks, bushes, and in other situations where it 
was utterly impossible that the bird could have discovered it 
but through the sense of smell; and we are to recollect that 
the habit of the vulture is that of soaring aloft in the air, and 
not that of foraging upon the ground.*^ 

Mr. Sells’s communication was accompanied by the follow¬ 
ing letter from Mr. Owen, addressed to the secretary, W. 
Yarrell, Es(j. 

Dear Sir, I received the heads of the John Crow, wdiich 
I suppose to be the Vultur Aura, or turkey buzzard; and 
have dissected the olfactory nerves in both ; as also in a turkey 
which seemed to me to be a good subject for comparison, 
being of the same size, and one in which the olfactory sense 
may be supposed to be as low as in the vulture, on the sup¬ 
position that this bird is as independent of assistance from 
smell in finding his food as the experiments of Audubon 
appear to show. There is, however, a striking difference be¬ 
tween the turkey vulture and the turkey in this part of their 
organisation. The olfactory nerves in the vulture arise by 
two oval ganglions at the anterior apices of the hemispheres, 
from which they are continued line in transverse diameter, 
and 2 lines in vertical diameter, and are distributed over 
well-developed superior and middle spongy bones, the latter 
being twice the dimensions of the former. The nose is also 
sqpinied by a large division of the supraorbital branch of the 
5tn pair, which ascends from the orbit, passes into the nose, 
crossing obliquely over the outer side of the olfactory nerve, 
extending between the superior spongy bone and the mem¬ 
brane covering the middle spong 3 ^bone; then descending, 
and, after supplying the inferior and anterior spongy bone, 
escaping from the nasal cavity to supply the parts covering 
the upper mandible. This olfactory branch of the 5tb pair 
is about ^th the size of the true olfactory nerve. 

In the turkey, the olfactory branch of the 5th nerve is 
about the same size as in tlie vulture, and is superior in size 
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to the true olfactory nerve, which is only about ^ the size 
of that in the vulture. The olfactory nerve does not form a 
ganglion at its commencement, but is continued as a small 
round chord from the anterior apex of each hemisphere, and 
is ramified on a small middle spongy bone, there being no 
extension of the pituitary membrane over a superior turbi¬ 
nated bone, as in the vulture. Indeed, the difference in the 
developement of the nasal cavity is well marked in the different 
forms of the head in these two species. In the vulture, there 
is a space between the upper parts of the orbits, in which the 
olfactory ganglions and nerves arc situated; and the nasal 
cavity anterior to these is of a much greater breadth and also 
longer, as well as exhibiting internally a greater extent of 
pituitary surface, than in the turkey. In this bird, the olfac¬ 
tory nerves are com}>ressed within a narrow interorbital space, 
which would not admit of the lodgement of ganglions: the 
olfactory nerves, after passing through this space, then diverge 
to the nasal cavity. 

“ In the goose, the olfactory nerves are developed to the 
same size as in the vulture, and expand upon superior spongy 
bones of similar form, but placed wider apart; and these 
supply the middle spongy bones, which arc longer, but not so 
broad, os in the turkey. The olfactory branch of the 5th pair 
is double the size of that in the vulture or turkey; it gives, 
however, not a greater proportion of filument to the nose than 
in those birds, but is maiuly expended upon the membrane 
covering the upper mandible. 

“ The above notes show that the vulture has a well-deve¬ 
loped organ of smell; but whether he finds his prey by that 
sense alone, or in what degree it assists, anatomy is not so 
well calculated to explain as experiment. 

“ I will bring my preparations showing the above at next 
meeting; and am truly yours, 

“ R. OwEN.*^ 

Royal College of Surgeons^ March 7.’* 


SHORT COMMUNICATIONS. -. 

We beg to call the attention of our readers to the following 
letter from the Rev. F. O. Morris, upon the subject of our late 
censure of the conduct of certain parties connected with the 
Naturalist: — 

‘‘ Sin, In your present (October) Number, there are two 
statements, the very reverse^ each of them, of fact, which when 
shown to be such, you will not hesitate, I feel sure, to retract, 
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Rev. F. O. Morrises Letter to the Editor. 

and to mdOf at far as lays m your power^ the false impression 
which they must have created. Certainly, till you pointed it 
out, it never occurred to me to notice the coincidence be¬ 
tween the withdrawal of the paragrapli to which you allude 
from the cover of the Naturalist^ and the publishing of the 
work having been undertaken by Messrs. Whittaker and 
Co. I fully admit that there was some ground, there being 
this coincidence, for your mi'rnising that some connexion ex¬ 
isted between these two facts; but, at the same time, unless 
you had certainly known that it was so, you should have 
been y^ry cautious before you ventured to make an asseition^ 
which, it it had been based on fact, would, I should myself be 
the very first person to admit, have afforded ground for a 
charge, to say the least of it, of a dishonest stratagem. But 
the &ct is, that Messrs. Whittaker and Co. had nothing to do 
with the removal of the paragraph in question, and, most likely, 
were not even aware of its existence: most certainly, they never 
mentioned it to me in any way whatever, or to any other 
person that I am aware of. It was / who caused it to be 
withdrawn, inserted as it was, in the first instance, without 
tny knowledge; and, immediately on seeing it, I strongly re¬ 
monstrated, and persevered in urging its removal, until I 
succeeded. I repeat again, that Messrs. Whittaker and Co.'s 
at this time undertaking the publishing of the work had 
tiotbing to do with the withdrawing of the paragraph in ques¬ 
tion; nor had I even observed the coincidence, till you pointetl 
it out, or drew your, I must say, hasty and erroneous conclu¬ 
sion from it. 

** With regard to the sale of any work but yoiir own, nothing 
Clin be known by you, except by resorting to a system of in¬ 
trigue and espionage, which, 1 am convinced, you would shrink 
from practising. I have never thought of practising this with 
respect to yours, or any other work, perfectly satisfied as I am 
with the steady increase in the sale of the Naturalist (the past 
month alone having witnessed an increase in it of sixty co[)ies 
and upwards); nearly, if not quite, half of the entire sale being 
conducted through private channels in the country, of which 
by no possibility could you know anything. 

** In calling upon you to remark on the former statement, as 
I think I have a right to expect, I rely and depend on the 
supposition that 1 am addressing a gentleman who will feel 
bound, by a sense of honour, to make tlie only reparation in 
his power, for an injury committed through an ignorance of 
facts. I remain. Sir, your very humble servant, — Francis 
Orpen Morris. October 2. 1837. 

^ I beg that you will insert the above in your next Number. 



Mr. HclVs iMter to the Editor. IMS 

P.S. I have sent Mr. Wood the above^ ivho adds the 
following: — 

‘ P.S. I have not yet seen the Magazine of Natural HidOty 
for October, but presume that the ‘‘paragraph*^ alluded to is 
that relating to adver tisements. It may therefore be neces¬ 
sary to state, in a few words, that Messrs. Whittaker and C5o. 
have nothing whatever to do, directly or indirectly, with the 
editorship of the Naturalist; and that I alone am the re<* 
sponsible conductor of the work. — Neville Wood. October S. 
1837.* ** 

It appears from the above, that Mr. Morris fully admits 
the culpable conduct of another party; the purport of this 
letter being to exonerate himself, and to show that the credit 
of removing the niistatement from the cover of the Naturalist 
is due to his interference, and not, as we naturally supposed, 
to Messrs. Whittaker and Co. How far Mr. Morris, as pro¬ 
prietor of tlie Naturalist^ can deem it consistent with his cha¬ 
racter as a clergyman, to employ an editor who has been month 
after month reprinting a falsehood, and who, in the most un¬ 
blushing manner, comes forward to take upon himself the sole 
responsibility of so doing, is a matter which we leave to Mr. 
Morris and his conscience to settle. 

We, perhaps, ought to apologise to our readers, for intro¬ 
ducing into the pages of the Magazine of Natural History 
the following letter from Mr. Holl (ex-editor of the Natu^ 
ralistj and joint editor with Mr. Neville Wood of the Analyst ); 
but, under all the circumstances of the case, we have no other 
course to adopt: — 

Sir, I have this moment had the Magazine Natural 
Histoty for October })laced in my hands; and, on glancing 
my eye over the contents, I perceive you have thought proper 
to publish a letter (of wdiich 1 disclaim all previous know¬ 
ledge) with my name attached. 

To your scurrility and abuse I am perfectly indifferent; and 
I am doubtful whether a man who has made himself so Mo- 
roughly contemptible \s worth the trouble of addressing; but, 
as you know perfeclly well I have had no interest or. connex¬ 
ion, either directly or indirectly, with the Naturalist^ since the 
publication of the sixth number, your mixing up my name iti 
your animadversions on the work evinces conduct so vindic¬ 
tive, base, and dishonourable, that it will be matter for future 
consideration whether 1 shall not take further notice of your 
proceedings. 

I shall transmit a copy of this communication to Mr« l«0iu- 
don, whose kindness of heart and gentlemanly feeling (quali- 
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ties, it is very obvious^ you do not possess) will, I feel assured, 
itistantW repudiate the disingenuous and disreputable con¬ 
duct of his ^itor. Your’s obediently,— W. HolL 57. PalU 
Mally Thursday^ 3 o'clock,^* 

We are aware that Mr. HoH found the attempt to establish 
the "Naturalist a most unfortunate speculation; and, in starting 
a two-shilling monthly Magazine of Natural History, it is 
more than probable that he did not calculate upon the issue 
of a New Series of Mr. Loudon’s. It is easy, therefore, to un¬ 
derstand why the present conductor of this Journal should be 
deemed ** thoroughly contemptible ” in the estimation of Mr. 
Holl, and, perhaps, of some of the ‘‘eminent scientific” sub¬ 
editors acting under him. The present occasion, however, is 
certainly ill selected for the expression of this opinion; for, if 
the editor of the Analyst is so truly unfortunate as to have 
fixed upon an associate who can surreptitiously attach his 
name to a circular, he (Mr. Holl) must thank his own want 
of judgement and discretion for the consequences, and not 
attempt to involve us in the responsil)ility. 'I'he fact of Mr. 
Holl having no connexion with the Naturalist^ ns at present 
Carried on, is a circumstance not at all affecting the general 
question; because the circular refers to tlic sale of the back 
numbers; and, even if we had for a moment suspected that his 
name had been appended without his knowledge or sanction, 
we could not have mutilated'the document, by omitting the 
signature. The style and tone of Mr. HolTs disclaimer will 
injure no one’s reputation but his own; and the epithets, 
^‘dishonourable,” “disreputable,” “disingenuous,” “base,” 
&c., will occasion us about as much uneasiness, as if we were 
spit at by the llama in the Zoological Gardens. 

So far as Mr. Neville Wood is concerned, the elicited 

by our late remarks is, perhaps, without a parallel. Two most 
serious charges are tulmittcd against this gentleman: in one 
instance, by the proprietor of the Magazine which he (Mr* 
Wood) edits; and, in the other, by an individual with whom 
he is even more immediately associated; and these charges 
ere sent for insertion in the columns of a contemporary pe¬ 
riodical 1 We will not, however, dilate further unon a sub¬ 
let which we have been most reluctantly compelled to advert 
to in any way, and which the parties who are implicated in 
the transaction have, by their own conduct, forced upon the 
public.— Ed, 

Wildgeese in Germany, — There occur two species of wild- 
geese in the inland parts of this country. The great grey 

S >os^ called mhrzgan (A^nscr cindreus, the grey lag goose of 
ewick), and the saatgans^ or moorgans (A oas s^tum, the 
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bean goose of Bewick). The former breeds in dlffenent lo¬ 
calities of Northern Germany; e. g. on the Lake of Badez, in 
the duchy of Anhalt Zerbst, where M. Pannier of Zerbst 
has observed them for the Inst thirty years. This species 
commonly arrives about the beginning of March, in little 
flocks, and migrates to the south in August. During the 
winter, it has been observed on the lakes of Switzerland. 
Pennant says that, when taken young, these geese are easily 
made tame; and they will even breed, and become quite 
domesticated, as proved by an instance at Sandcrsleben, in 
Zerbst, where M. Matbei has kept and reared many for the 
last twenty years. They yield, when paired with the tame 
goose, hybrids that are capable of propagating their variety: 
but a tame gander can more easily be associated with a wild- 
goose than vice vcr&L It is probable that the tame goose has 
originated from this species. 'I'hc second species of wild- 
goose that is found in Germany does not breed there. It 
arrives with the beginning of wintry weather, often as early as 
October, in large flocks, alighting in the corn fields to feed 
upon the green blade; and, if the winter is mild, stays till 
March; if not, migrates farther to the south. It passes the 
nights on the ice o\ lakes and swamps, where sometimes thou¬ 
sands of oval-shaped depressions may be found together, 
caused by the heat of the birds. Those that have been 
caught old have never bred in captivity.— TV. JVeissenborn. 
JVeimar^ July 18. 1837. 

Coal-finding, — In the mysterious business of coal-flndtngy 
we are w^arranted in making any reasonable experiments 
which may lead to a recovery of the range of the whole series 
of coal-measures, and in drawing inferences for our guidance 
in the choice of places of trial, from the most remote pheno¬ 
mena which seem to favour our purpose; for the seemingly 
abrupt terminations of some of our coalfields are certainly the 
most difficult problems in geology. Here, the practical man, 
with a vast field of experience by the side of him, is at a Idas 
how to proceed. What, therefore, has he to do but to s^ek 
out all the analogous cases, and, even if not strictly analogous, 
to learn, if he can, by the known the way to the unknown. 

Now, there are certain partial inten'uptiofis to the regular 
courses of the coal-beds in the great northern run of the coal- 
measures which extends through Derbyshire and Yorksbit^ 
which may help to elucidate the mysteries at the two eaeira- 
mities of that long coal district, and to satisfy us whether they 
really are terminations, or only great and unusual deflectioda 
in the ranges of those strata, deeply hidden and unexphiredt 
and which, better known (perhaps only by experiment), 
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eimble uf to judge of the probability of uniting or extending 
our coalfields. 

For solving these important questions on our coalfields, some 
few years since noticed by Mr. Coneybenre in a very general 
way (not altogether correct), 1 think much may be deduced, 
both from the observations of the geological phenomena, and 
from experience. 

Some are certainly not extricable in the direction of their 
ranges, while others appear to be so; and, therefore, there is a 
probability of some of them being united. 

Some of the coalfields, particularly in the middle of the 
island, seem not yet wrought to any well defined limits of the 
coal series; and, consequently, in such cases there is good 

f round for expecting an extension ; and esfiecialiy as geology, 
y its settled order of superposition in the rocks, does away 
Old erroneous notions of cut-ofis, &c,, by the red rock, and 
by the interposition of faults or dikes. 

From the numerous instances of now welhascertained un¬ 
dulations across the general ranges of the strata, hy which 
their planes are formed into caverns, and, intermediately, in 
tlie reverse of these forms, so that the strata of coal may rise 
on one side up to an unconformable covering, cut off by the 
red marl or red rock, there may be good reason to expect the 
coal-measures to go down again on the other side of the so- 
called anticlinal line at no great distance; and especially where 
it can be ascertained that such lateral rise of the strata has not 
brought up the deepest part of the coal series; but, where the 
millstone grit or mountain limestone appears, there, with cer¬ 
tain exceptions, the case may be decisive. 

That there are such opposite lateral rises and dips in the 
strata, where the coal-measures are deeply unconformably co¬ 
vered by the red marl, is well known in the extensively wrought 
collieries of Somersetshire (where 1 commenced my studies of 
geology); and, consequently, the planes of the coal are sub¬ 
ject to hollows and ridges, though the extent of these irregu- 
Jerkies may not yet be known. 

^ We see that the strata, in part, or in whole series of strata 
in their superficial exposures, form such natural hollows and 
fkiges to a great extent, chiefly across the bearings of their 
ranges; and, therefore, we have a right to expect such form in 
Mm, even where they axe deeply covered. 

The broad and very long coalfield of South Wales termi¬ 
nates north and south with opposite rises in the strata. 

The coM in Durham rises, in its southward boundary, nearer 
to the surJhce; so that good coal is found at no great depth 
beiilmth its uneonformable cover of magnesian limestone. 
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The northernmost coal of Yorkshire rises northward be^ 
neath n cover of the same limestone, and ranges £« and w«; 
forming, with its south-western boundary, a westerly pointed 
figure, widening and deepening south-eastward. 

The question of an east or northeasterly continuation of tho 
coal-measures can only be entertained at the easterly end of 
the east and west range, before-mentioned ; but we must pre« 
viously turn to other places, to see, by analogy, how far any 
subterraneous deflection in the range of the coal-measures may 
be thereabout expected. 

Along the westerly edge of the coal-measures, both in York¬ 
shire and Derbyshire, there are well-known irregularities 
occasioned by elevations and depressions across the general 
range of the series, causing sinuosities in the marginal edges 
of the coalfields. The lands eastward, over tlie ridges, con¬ 
tract, and those westward, in the hollows, expand the width of 
the coal-measures; so that the first rise in the north side of live 
Dun causes n vacant space between Sheffield and Chapel- 
town I and the second rise south of Sheffield, and in Derby¬ 
shire, causes a vacant space in the productive coal-measures 
between the high part of Sheffield Park and Coal Aston ; and 
in the hollow between these two ridges the coal is thrown back 
under Sheffield, liut there is a greater westward receding ui' 
the D»'infield trough, one side of which, rising to the north, 
causes j. long east and west range through Coal Aston. 

We have therefore, north and south of the Dun, two east and 
west ranging lines of the a)al-measures (similor to, but much 
shorter than, that on the north side of the Yorkshire coal«^ 
field), from which two east and west ranging lines the coal is 
known, in both cases, to return and resume its regular course. 

l^hat in Derbyshire, from Eckington to Stubly, is several 
miles in extent: but it is not from the magnitude, but from the 
similarity, of these irregularities that we may infer the proba¬ 
bility of the coal-measures, in class of the most northerly 
worKs in Yorkshire, continuing easterly, or resuming a north, 
or north-easterly range, tliough it may be at a great distance be* 
neath their unconformably covering strata. — William Smith. 
Scarborough^ SepL 29. 1837. 

Notice of a Metem'j in a Letter to Professor 
Rocheste?* {North America)^ August 7. 1837. You have pro¬ 
bably seen some account of the meteor that appeared in thia 
region on Wednesday, the 5 th ult. 1 had the satisfaction of 
seeing it myself as 1 was walking in the street betwixt seveu 
and eight o’clock in the evening. It first made its appear¬ 
ance from behind a dark cloud, a little to the south-west of 
this place, and flashed along through the heavens with great 
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Orang at the Zoological Gardens. 

majesty and splendour. Its course was to the north, or a 
little north-west, inclining; to the horizon. Its elevation 
above the horizon was about thirty degrees. Its size was 
about that of the sun in its zenith, and its colour that of iron 
heated to whiteness. It was visible about a minute, and ex¬ 
ploded, as it was passing out of sight. Many fragments fell 
from it, throwing out an intense light of beautiiul colours* 
Many say they heard a report as of distant cannon, though I 
did not. A long track was left behind it of a greyish colour, 
which continued waving and expanding for ^some minutes, 
and then vanished gradually away. {American Journal of 
Science and Arts.) 

Valuable Addition to the Menagerie of the Zoological So* 
ciety. — Such of our renders as may not have seen the cir¬ 
cumstance mentioned in the public papers, will be gratified 
at learning that the Zoological Society has just added by 
purchase to the collection in the Regent’s Park a female 
orang, brought to this country by a sailor from Borneo. 
The animal does not appear to have suffered much from her 
long voyage, and is exceedingly docile, and particularly fond 
of being noticed and caressed. Great hopes are entertained, 
from the apparent good state of health in which she is at 
present, that it may be long before it will be necessary to 
shift her quarters from the menagerie to the museum. — Ed. 

Portrait of Dr. William Smith. — A very highly finished 
and admirable likeness of Dr. William Smith, author of 
Strata identified by their Fossils^ and now in his 69th year, has 
been executed on steel by Ackerman of the Strand. — 


Literary Notice. 

In the press, and speedily will be published, in one vol. 
12mo, The Wonders of Geology^ with numerous engravings, 
and a beautifully illustrated frontispiece, representing the 
country of the Iguanodon, engraved in mezzotinto on steel, 
by J. Martin, Esq. From the geological discoveries of Dr. 
Mantel!, in Tilgate Forest. By Gideon Mantell, Esa., LL.D., 
F.R.S. London : Relfe and Fletcher, 17* Cornhill. 
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A.CANTHoni'Kti« $cAbr6fUf, suppoied to be a 
larva only, 145 

Achatlna clavdta dencrlbed, 487. 

Apherfintla A'tropoi, errailo hahtta of, 1J7. 

Aettniv, nbaervatinna on the habitii ol, 474. 

AedUalon, de*>cripUon of, {187. 

Africa, cx|iedUioii into tlie Interior of, 118; enu. 
moratlon of the ohjccta in natural history 
collected by the exploring party, 1(;S. 

Alcyuiiinm aigitiltuni, dosrnptian of, 475. 

Aluco strUlula, changes of plumage, 806. 

Alftsum calyeliiutn, sudden appearance of in a 
IMrticnlar locality, 447. 

AncistiiWerus, characters of the grmiii, 4l)l. 

Aneinonul curves, oh^ervatmns on, Sll 

Animal life, compared with vegetable, ;18. 

Aitdsioina (new gen is in entoin.), 14.1; A. ans. 
traldaia figured and described,143; A.Ht^rbstii 
figured. IM; olwervations niKin, 485. 

Antennw of Insects, olwervations on, S57. 

A|its, tossll remains of, 437. 

Argonaut, experltnents of Mrs. Power u|M>n the 
sliell and eggs of, detailtHl, 304; description of 
the Octopus wheo Just hat<*hed, 30.5; otiser. 
vatioiis of Mr. binith u|ion the animal and its 
•hell, .3^6; oninion of Mr (Iray res|M*cllng 
the nucleus of the shell, .39/ ; experiments of 
Captain Rang U|ion the shell, 3H7; p sition 
of the OcythlK' with respect to the shell, 39K; 
dcscnplion of the manner In which the Oey- 
thde erowls along the bottom of the sea, 31*9; 
obscr»atiotis of Mr. Cranrho ui>on, .'>;»); ob¬ 
servations upon fractureil specimens repaireil 
with true shell, ; on the parasitic nature 
Of the animal, 247. 

Armarilllo, sfiociiiien stolen from the Zoological 
Gardens, AH. 

AthMIa centllMiiP, subject of a prise essay. .'>47. 

AtiActodoii Diegans figured and described, 
SlUit 

Aurora, notices of, 221. 631. 635. 637. 

Ballard Heiul, geological observ.itlons ujxin the 
chalk of, 414. 

Basalt, experiments upon the fusion of, 147. 

Bear, tossil reinaitis of, 125. 

Bees, migrative impulse displayed, 134. 

BelemnitM.Ma<lrp|K>ra, 161. 

Bcttfingla penibillita, rufescens, setbsus, de. 

B4tuln Alba, observation upon, 447. 

Blinana, oharaeters of, 525. 

Birds, genera and q>oeics of Indicated 1^ their 
nosts. 4; late singing of, M ; list of those 
feund In Devonshire, 113; list of the rarer 
spectM killed in Sufibik and the borders of 
Norfolk and Essex, 116. 

Black Jack caterpillar, hoc Athdllacentifhlia*. 

Black.throated loon, changes of plumage, .301. 

Blue Skato, capture of an immonso specimen, 
435. 

Biis brach^ceros described, 587. 

Botanical specimens, preservation of feom In. 
sects. 311. 

BottletU, common, observations on the habits 
of, 199; figured and dcscril)ed, 2l)4: account 
of a brood reared In confinement, flUA 

Bramble, common, neats of the O'smia leuoo- 
m^lana occurring In, 49L 

Bramblefinch, changes of plumage noticed. 1.33. 

Brady, Captain Samuel, history and exploits, 
158. 

BridUnfton tertiary bed, notice of, 504 


B4ccinum unddtum, fact relative to the en. 
largiMoent of its eggs, 347. 

Calaradphilus bmnnicus, variation of plumage, 
.30.5. 

Cainpi'iiitia erucif'irmis, 279. 

Canary, power of nultating the human voice, 
548. 

Cknischrysilrus (fulvous.tailed dog) described, 
577. 

('dins procvnnoldcs (raccoon.faced dog) de- 
scrilRMl, 578. 

Cafieroailale, formerly known in Scotland, 
119. 

I'archilrias mcgfilmlon, occurrcticc of tho fossil 
teeth in the cr.'ig, 

C'ftxsid.'i obsoldtR, remarks relating to, $76. 

C^is, distinetions lietween It and Cyprsc&ssis, 
214; testlruius, animal of, figured and deu 
Si'ribed, 472. 

Cat captures a awallow by feigning death, 5; 
iiHtancc of its sagacity in dist'uvering its 
home, I.j3. 

Ontdnus varicgdtns doscriberl, .581. 

Chalk, sections of, on the Dorsetshire coast. 
417. 

Chn*tfira }>C‘15sgioa, limited geographical range, 
137 . 

Chaffinch, changes of plumage noticed, 132. 

('hatinonhius hctUiui dcscribMi, 487. 

Chem^lKHla, characters of, 525. 

Chiinpnnsce, Its Innate dread of tho large Fdlet, 
(lUotiHl in tclation to insiinct, 2. 

Ciiiton, fusKii, ilescribtHi, 162. 

Cinnubar, notice of a large si>ccimon, 1.77. 

rireuB cinerdeens, changes of idumage, 302. 

Colour, uo the changes of in the fur ot Mam. 
mallans and the feathers of birds, 259. 

ColUmbidn; improperly placed beside the Ra. 
shres, 329. 

('olf oibus glacIMis, changes of plumage, 306. 

ConcpAtiis Huinbuldtii described, 581. 

CaingCrio. See M5'tllus (>oiym6ruhui. 

Corrosive solution, valuable in the preservation 
of Imtaiilcal specimen*, 311. 

Cdrvus Cdrnix, occurrence of black varieties, 81; 
Its pairing with the black crow, 82. 

Cows, statistics relating to the births of tho 
•exes, 84. 

Crag, fossils of, .35 90. 218 22A 

Crocodile, foMil, figured, A32. 

Crosidiill, notes on the habits of, 164: remark, 
able dissimilarity in the plumage, lA). 

Crow, carrion, on the habits of, as observed in 
Scotland, 118. 

Crow, Royston, on tlie habits of, as observed in 
Scotland, 118. 

COhla, observations upon, 488. 

Cuckoo, olwiervatlon upon, .564, * 

Currdca clndrea. Sec Whitothroat. 

Cylindrhdcs (new genus In entom ) 141; Camp. 
b61Ui figured and described, 142. 

Cyndgale Benndttii described, 679. 

Cynthia ckrdul, extensive gcogtaphical range, 
137. 

Cypnec^is, characters of the genus, 211; dls- 
tlnctious l>etween It and CypraiX 215; notice 
of the habits of the animal, 216; additional 
observations uixm, 431; additional remarks 
by M. Stutchbury, 470: ohjcotlons to the 
admission of the genus, 387. 

Death, simulation of, remarks upon, 508. 

DeposiU, seml-tcrtiary, 161. 
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Depoiltf. tertiary, divided lodlOfHcally into 
three ktoum, 18; elpvation of, 1.3; on the 
errors whicri may arise In compiitina their 
relative age by the percentafe teat, SWo. 
Dict4mnu« filbiM, suiH>oaed clceirleal proper, 
tleo. 841. 

Didelphldo*, characters of, 523. 

Divergence In vegetables, letter from Golding 
ISM on, 181. 

Diary of a Naturalist, extracts fr«im, 137. 

Dog, remarks upon the organ of time In, .W. 
Dreiss^na eyknea. St*e Mytilus pulymdrphua 
Dromedary, birtli of one at the gardens of the 
Zoologlral Society, M8. 

Duck, changes in plumage, 

Dumfriesshire snake, existence, as distinct from 
tile common vijier, doulitcd, 187. 

Eagle, iiistnnuc of its choosing an inncccssiblo 
spot to build In, IIP; nest of in I.och Skene, ' 
44^';. I 

Electric currents in vegetable structures, 240. 
Electrical phenomenon, 220. I 

Elepiiant, anecdote of tlie recapture of a tame ; 

individual, 8; fossil remains of. 123. I 

Enrtosmoiis, exmanattiui of tiic term, .00. i 

Episooty. its effect, |.H. 1 

Kxosmosis, explanation of the term, .3*1. 

FAIro cydneua. See Ring.tailed Gledc. 
Farringdon, spongc.bed noticed, 2 . 17 . 

FWla carindta, locality for, 4.10. 

Fdlia chln<Wtsis, ineontptcua, putch^tla, omdta, i 
described, 377. 

Felspar, experiments upon the ftislon of, H7. 

‘Flddfkres breeding in Scotland, .3:10 

Fox, instances of its fctmilng death, .3; ob. 

aervatioiis on the natural habits of, 3()9. 
Fringlllidae, description of a new form belong. 
Ing to, 335. 

Oaese, wild, proteoted In Loch Naver, 120. 
Ocosaiirus, description of, 200. 

Germination, on the electric currents de- 
veloped in, S43; physiological and chemical 
changes proper to, 293. 

Gibbon. Apes. 

Gironde, basin of, 14. 

Ollridw, characters of, 323. 

Gn4thodon figured and described 376. 

Oohinda Ellioti; Meltdda, described, 3H6. 
Goldfish, manner of taking their food, 4d. 
Granite, experiment upon the fusion of, 
147. 

Gravel, character of, in Norfolk and Suffblk, 

m 

OftgMianks, changes of plumage In, 479. 
OrdHPone, experiments upon the fusion of, 147. 
Grouse, black, ^cntiful IWwlklrkshlrc, 110. 
Grouse, red, on the habits of, as observed in 
Sellilrkshlre. 120. 

Gryllotklpa, found in New Holland, 142. 
Guillemot, plumage of, 477. 

Gypsum, deposition going forward in the island 
of Ascension, 277. 

Halmatbrus dlbni. DerbUinus, dorsdiis, £u> 
gllnil, Pilrryi, ualabdtus, described, 38.3. 
Hai>G(^us chnia describe, 489. 

Mare taking water, 270. 

Hdlix nemoriiis, remarks upon the different 
coioitred bands of the shell, 530; observathms 
on the genus, 484; virgAta, occurrenoc tn vast 
numbers near Norwich, £23. 

Hcmlr<inmhu8, record of a species captured on 
the Suffolk coast, 305; dcaciibtxl and figured, 
IW7. 

Hdnicus St61Ui figured and described, 144. 
Merpeites Rcnnettii, brachyfirus, ncpaltnsis, 
Smithil, described, 378. 

Hetcron^inia, remark upon the genus, 144. 
Hinpirchia, rarity of the larvai belonging to 
that genus noticed, 19. 

Hippopotamus, premium offered fbr a living 
4 tp^men by the Zoological Hociciv^'iS. 

Honey buxxard, observations on, 3^; habits 
of a tame Individual, 638. 

Homhleqiiia, experiments upon tho frision of. 


House.iparrow, fket relating to the habits of, 
168. 

Hybridism, remarks on, 81. S5R. 

Hydres, description of iu |iosition, and general 
character of the place, 1‘H j botany of, ItKl; 
orangeries of deccrilied, ; Ulaiuls of, 196 \ 

insects coilccted there, 19H. 

Mypsiprfinmis minor described, .384. 
Iclitbyosrfurus, description ol, J42. 

Icoiies Fl.iiitiirum, notice rcsiH'Cting the co¬ 
louring the plates, 3H5. 

Idiocy, existence of, in sheep and (toultry, 139. 
IgiiAhodoii, description of, 3^1. 

Ignis iatuus, remarks on its origin, 548. 531,653 ^ 
sunpoKition that it is an insect,.S 3. 

Iiiipatiens Halsamina, irritability In the valves 
of the seed-vessel, 38. til. 

Iiitant instinctively takes the breast, 

Instinct, definition of, 1. 

Irritability sliown in the stems of many plants 
wlioii dividtal, 37; attempt to explain it by 
physical eauscH, .38 62. 

Jackdaw, changes of piiimagc, .301. 
Jack.u'.iaiitern. 8cc Ignis fatuus. 

Jersey, notices of rare plants collected there, 26; 

genera) rb.inictor of the island, 26. 

K.Hngaroo, description of the membranes of a 
ftetiis, 4H1. 

KiiiKHsner. manner of taking its food, 48. 

Kent, degradation of the coast noticed, 123, 
action of the tides U]K)n, 124. 

Laoerta NeptUnia, descrifitlon of, 292. 

UigopuH salu'dti, changes ill tiie plumage of, 262. 
LAtimtin album, experiments u|K>n the irrita¬ 
bility ol, 6P ; tntennMium, lot'ality for, 439. 
I^nniada*, remarks u|ioii, 487. 

LAnlus CollClno, changes of plumage, 3UU. 

Larks, plumage often varying according to the 
soli, 133. 

I.Arus argentktus, changes of plumage» 

Leggada B<MMt0gndoirribcd, ^). 

I^fniiilridv, charaiHers of, 62.3. 

LepiiUMiiuriis, description of, 291. 

L6ptoiiyx WmJdcllil described, 582. 
laMiiiH caliiornlcus, Duuglasli, lotigicaudAtus, 
described. 38b 

Lciicbjiim v^mum, observation upon, 447. 
Liniu, observations on its mode of progressioii, 
23; descrijdion of the animal, 84; queries 
respecting its affinities, 24. 

Linnets, female, assuming the male plumage, 
480. 

I Jthfidomus dkctyliis. manner of procuring it 
in the harbour of Malta, 23. 

Lixaril, notice of an undescribed variety, 189. 
LoctisUi monutrOsii. See Anostotna Herbstli. 
1/ixln cuvirdstra. .See Crossbill 
Luminous app<<arnnoe at Birmingham, 222. 
Lunar hornet sphinx. 8ee Trochiliumcrabronl. 
fbrmis. 

Liltra callf^niica, chinensii, fndlca, described, 
.380. 

Lutrfirm figured and described, .374. 

Mkrropus inaior .VAate, described, 688. 
Mscrospdmlylus, description of, Jtol, 

MAetradw, arrangement of the fttmily, 635. 
Mictra ffgurori and described, 371. 

Madr6pora Caryophfllia. on the habits of, 476, 
Mailed gurnard captured off*Plymouth, 17. 
Malaconbtus noticed, 488. 

Mallard, mode of changing plumage, 200. 
Mammdlia, fossil remaius of, notieod oa tho 
Kentish C’onst, 122. 

Man, comparison of his InteUeotual powers with 
lh(MH« of animals, 78. 

Mantlcora latip^nnis described and figured, 

303. 

Marfditius, description of the genus, 6B1. 
Mastodonsakrus, descii;dlon of. 201. 
Megal(Ma6rus, description of, .341. 

Mephitis mcxickna, ’mrians, described, 681, 
Mermaid, description of a fuppoied tpeelnin, 
110 . 

Meteors, observations upon, 161. 

Meteoro^lcal etrbr, 441) retVMpiCt, tfll ; 



INDEX. 


- nitMp*tMM«rtbeM«Ui«,,|ni PhUatolnud^^m^ 

_.- 1 -^ act! 7^/ , PkSoa nl&tMlkvlv 


the ■ocicty, BB, fhhce p^tytbrlx Bt 

lfetriorh«n^iM« detertfillKi of, SBS. PhytoMrtrui, deKri 

MIm, nioMM of dlftln(ubihinf it Arom quortc, Pjectr6phan«« niv^l 

PloroDhAHnatJL obi 

Meclsthrt vhgatM. See BoMletH. raiutement, 144. 


Phbca pl&tytbrlx described, 59S. 

PhytOMdrui, detcrlntion of, S4S. 

Plectrdphanes nlvIiUt. Bee Bnowdeek, 
PlerophdHMtJi, obiectioni to M. 8orTillt*s ar» 
raiigeinent, 144. 


Migrative Instinct, observetions on, 131 1 occurs PlesloMfirus, description of, 345. 

among Manmaila and reptiles, 133. Pleurosadrus, description of, 290. 

Minnows found in tho River Don, In SooUatkU Plover, golden, manner of moulting, 861. 

341), Polydmmatl, rare eccurrenea of m |he larva 


Molasses, organic contents of, 237. stale notic^ 10. 

Muirheii. See Red Grouse. F^dmmatus ArUxdrxes, otMervatlons on, 

SlatOrium, Irritability In the peri. 275. 

Porphyry, experiments upon the fbslon of, J47. 
description of, 3*7. Prdryon nfvea doscribsd, 580. 

a, seeyrilow wagtail t M. Ihgubris, Proteus, on the habits of, 625. 
tetwecn it and M. lOba, 4»} Yar- Prolosadrus, riaseripthm of, 892. 

MNl, 46U. Ptormigan, cltaiiges of plumagjk 261. 

red and described, 375. Pt*roclei, genus, presumed affinity to the pU 

bmolean, history of, 270 \ Dover, geons, 442. 


Mulrheii. Sm Red Grouse. 

MotiK'irdIca Elatbrium, Irritability In the peri, 
oarpt of, 58. 

Mosasafirus, description of, 3*7. 

MotacillaBlva, see yellow wagtail t M. Ihgubris, 
distinctions between it and M. I0ba,460j Yar. 
rflli described, 460. 

Muilnia Agured and described, 375. 

Museum, Asbmolean, history of, 270 $ Dover, 


history of, 27.9; Paris, eenturM upon the Pteromys albivfnter, Lafichli, melanbtus, da^ 
management of, by Raspail, 104. scribed, 584. 

Music of snails, explanation of the phenomenon, Pteronara Satnbdchil described, 580. 

107. Purple halrstroak. Bee Thdcia <|u4rcus. 


107. Purple halrstroak. Bee Thdcia uu^rcus. 

Mds asldtlcui, Hardwfdcli, KAk, rufbMsens Purre, diflbreiwe in the dimension of bill oi; 

(bmise rat), described, 585. 480. 

Mustoladie wound their prey In the Jugular Pyrgbma 4nglicum, observation upon. 475. 
vein, 2. Pyrrhdla vulgdris, egg of, found frosn laid to 


Pyrrhdla vulgdris, egg of, found frosh laid to 
November, 53. 

Quadrhmana, characters of, 525. 

Quicklime, ustful in the presenratioQ of too- 
logical specimens, 223. 

Quinary svstem treated of; 327. 

Rat, mention of its placing its neck against Um 


Myedtes nlger, quotation flrom the work of November, 53. 

Aiara on, 451 1 senfculus, habit of, 440. Quadrfvmana, characteri 

Mytillna. See Mytilus polyindrjthus. Quicklime, ustful in th 

Mytilus potymArphui, enumeration of syno« logical specimens, 923b 
nymes, 438. Quinary system treated 

MUtades, arrangement of the flimily, 268. Ret, mention of its nlaci 

Ndasa iiicrassita occasionally seen without wait, to avoid the bite 
varices, 387. Redwing’s breeding in H 

Naturalist reviewed, 263 UhacheosaA rus, description of, 289. 

Nadtili, fossil, dredged up on the Kenttsh ooait, Uhto Darwinii, previously described. 504. 

12.5. Rhinoceros, three species m the South AfttMUi 

Nadtilus flcf ae described and figured, 533. colleotlon, 333 1 flml remains of, 1S5. 

NematOra figured and detcrlbeil, 217. RIng.taUed glede, Instance of the eggs betog 

Klcobar pigeon, remark on ita stippoied affinity removed by the parent bird. 122. 

to the poultry, 4*2. Robin, Instance of pugnacity in, 222. 

Nomenclature, generic, observations on, 249. Rook, a specimen with white whings 
*16. 52. 


Rat, mention of its placing ita neck against Um 
wait, to avoid the bite of the forrot. 2. 
Redwing’s breeding in Rritaii^ 469. 
UhacheosaOrua, description of, 289. 


Nomenclature, rules for, 173; observations Rooks, pled, a family of noticed, 167. 


luj | Ai*#* wwma eeawawiiw 

on, l^i observations on, by Zetetos,421. 
Oak, onlervationa upon tho purposes to which 
the wood, bark, and friilt is applied, 75. 
Ocythoe. ^ Argonaut. 

Ddyndrui, characteri of the group, 494. 

S pnlftra bractekta and neeiketa^ 476. 

'plopus be'vipes described, 495: record of 
the capture or a British species, 491. 

Orang, living specimen of, 6*6. 

OmlthAriif nohus, derivation of the name, 50. 
Ortolans alive in the London markets, 4*1. 
U'tmla leueomdlana, iiotioe of its capture, 490 
description of its habits, 499. 


Rasbros, Improperly placed beside ihe Cotdm- 
bid«, 329. 

Ruffs, changes of plumage In, 470. 

saiix cdprea, section of a piece contatoing Ihe 
larva of the lunar hornet sphinx, figured^ 
21; transverse sections, showing the pevfo. 
rations made by the saino caterpillar, fit; 
economical purposes to which tbiy|i||d is 

Bal&niiiiir, existadHi af the migraUvMBpiitie 
notiiwd in the firy, 133. 

Salmon, obiervationf upon, in rdation toaiiawv. 
ing, 909. ^ 


Oxydttlotis Copper, ocourrenoe in detariied Saurians, fbssil,on theatmctufeo^BBl. 

eubas, 168. , Bauroc6phalus, description of, 346i 

Paelrydcrmata, fossil, tera{>crature of the Paris HaArodon, description of, 350. 


basin deduced from, 15. 

Palm squirrel, obswvatlons upon, 406. 


Belarus nalmdrum, see palm squirrel i trhtri- 
atus, described, 409. 


Papillo Podallrius, noUCe relating to its occur. 8clur6ptera Itmbridto, TurnMillil, described. 

rtneeinBrltian,333u 58*. 

Paradoxhnu, arrangement of th* speeles ot SoUiodesma figured and deaeribed, 37L 
the genus, 578, B79 ; Dartiydnut, Jourddnliv Befilopax mkloc, on the piumage or, 47a 
leucomystax, musangfildes, quinquiUnektui Se».l>atec. See Uthfidomus oActyiua 
Zdbra, 57a S4rpula triquetra and vermiculiris, operouto of. 

Parasites, human, their occurrence on man no 477. 
absolute proof of their non .existence else. Sheppey, fossil firuits of, method of ^preserving 
where, 85. tiiem, .136; list of plants indigenous to, 55*. 

Partridge, white, shot near Birmingham, 52. Shooting Btars. See Meteors. 

Partridges, when only Just hatched, squat li Sieniie, experiments upon the ftision of, 146. 

aUrmed, a Silvery orange tree, notice of its age, 19A 

Pedimana, characters of, 525. Slmic. characters of, 525. 

Perophrkdon Idgubris, mandibles of figured, Simiaoae, characters of, 525. 

318 j remarks ufton the typo of the genus, 81 rex, now species deaeribed, 63a 
170: disouiaion respecting the original type Snails, eaten by Australian savages, 78; musieat 
of the genus, 210, sounds attributed to, 46* j upon the repara^e 

IVKcantJige system, objections against Its intro. towers of the animal. 529. ^ 


duction, 35. PO. 12a 
Fetrfigale peniciUdtus described, 583. 
PbenooieQa, natural examplas of, 23a 


IlUYVVia \n Vi417 (mu 

Snake, killed 200 yards foom the abopei i 
vakijona on the swimming of, SBf 
Snowfleok, changes of pluma^ S 
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Sparrow-hawk, chanfa« of plumafe, 904. 
fl^lnx A'tropiM, CMturaA out at foa, SS4. 
S^MuU Ueterlbed, m 
S|M>oiibill«, a Mode in Aberdtanthlra, ISi. 
^^uatardia cindrea, ciiangei of plutnitgOi 480. 
Squirrel, ipethod ofoiieiiing iiuta noticed, 3. 
Stkchyi tMl6itjii, axperinionu upon the atem, 

Stag. Umlk remaini of, 125. 

StarlingijlM by a keatrel, .303. 

Starllni^riety of, in the southern rountiea of 
Scotland, 119; intunce of its building its 
neat in a well, 119. 

Stiticc plantaginea, discovered in tho Island of 
Jersey, 25. 

SteneoaaCiriia. Kee Croco<lile, fossil. 

StiKinus, observatiuiis upon, in relation to rules 
of nomenclature, 172. 

Stonei'hat, diffbrence in the plumage of the two 
aexes, 85. 

Stork, white, natural range of. 134. 

Strata, tertiary. churacU^rs of their foasll ahelU, 
k 12 i supDriKMilion of, 12. 

Strqttftxia figured and described, 485. 
StreptiMpdnnylus, description of*. 351. 

Strigidsc. changes of plumage in the young, 

i sm. 

rophdstoma noticed, 485. . 

S6r, vanatUMi of the number of vertebrae in 
(I dlflbnmt species, 358. 

Swan Htver colony, oilbf.iirmn a resident to ooU 
lect specimens in natural history there, 54. 
Swanwicli. geological obsurvationa on the chalk 
psstrata 414. 

Swifts, remarks upon their migration, 108; In- 
; stance of a brood being hatched in September, 

* 109. ' • 

Symmdrphus, characters of the group, 495. 
Tarantula, attempt to detennlno the spiles, 
64 i apeclAc characters minutdy detailed. 
65; natural hablta of, 69; stratagem ciiinloyed 
tocaptureit, 711 iccount of a Unio indivi¬ 
dual, 72; combats with each other, 73. 
TeleosaOrus, description of, 350. ■ 

Tercbritula, description ol agijjaiitic species of, 
remarkableOiitlnctinntbet ween the young 
and adiiti shell, 94; 'general remarks u|v<iii the 
” geoUigical relations of the genus, 95; objec. 
lions to the percentage test, - founded upon 
the history of T. varlUhiUs, 96 ; enumeration 
of the locmities in which this si>boicw is mot 
with, 97. 

Te rtWon the inexpediency of altering, where 

settllqlpi the sunimitt of 
oaka, noticed, ' 

ThrUih, if rearw in confinement, does not war- 
lil^ti wild notes, 3. Removes tiic poison 
firom a wasp before swaMbwln^ it. 2. 

Thumb, on tte opfioeable power of, in certain 
mammatl, 440. .. . ^ 

Tichogfinla Chemnlttii. See MJtllus polymdr- 
phua 

Trap rocks, bbservation upon the boulders 
^ 146. 

Trees, pleasures of cultivating them, 

TrigU cataphracu tm. See Mailed Gurnard. 
Trlnga peciorklis shot near Yarmouth, 116; 
k, ^yrhfuciia shot near Yarmouth, 54.116. 


TrnohfUjuim oaluronifdrme, observations upon 
Its hatffts in flt larva state, IP. 

Trbgon. remanrapoR. its charaetera, 166. 

1'nipia'olum mkjus, supposed electrical proper, 
ties of, 24J. 

l\irtU*, singular anecdote of, 26. 

Varieties, not permanent in nature, 80. 

Vegetables, life of, compared with that of ani- 
inals, 28. 

Ventriloquism in the robin, 279 { in the robin 
and other birds, 445. 

Vi])er, occurrence of, In Cumberland, 184; onu. 
ineratiun of the supposed different s|)ecies, 
184; on the natural habits ol, I8ti; instance 
ot one containing young, 190; on the dif. 
ferent spt^cies of, 18,0; remarkable fact in tho 
habits ol, ,38.‘j ; siiigiiiur fart In liablUot,4il. 

Voldta launberti, letter from M. Deshayes on 
this shell, 'll; iwality in which it is most 
abundant, .38; recent appearance of s{>cci. 
mens thrown up by the sea, 38; quotation 
respecting It from Parkinson's Organic Re. 
mains, .39; oidnions of dittorent conchologists 
res|)eeting its identitlcation willi a reccMit vo. 
lute, 40; obitfctions to Mr. Lyell's percentage 
test rciiuceti from its history, 42 ; seiwrat^ 
fW>m the true volutes hy Mr. Gray, 4.3. 

Vul^ griseus (grey foxj, magcli'^iiica (Ma¬ 
gellanic fox), and nepaleiisis (Nepal dog), de¬ 
scribed, 578. 

V5ltur Adra, its powers of smell, 6'IH. 

.Wagtails, observations on the group of, 461. 

Wkgtail, pied, distinct from any described s;x». 
cies, 4^1; yellow, separation from MotacilU 
noglecta, 459. 

Wasp, dcscri|>tion of a new Rrilish stiecies, 491. 

Weather, piognosticatlons ol, 545. 

Whitethroxt, uredoinlnance of males, 85. 

Widgeon, inocie ol chauging plumage, 260. 

Wind, notice of the severe gale of November 
29.55; method of registering its direction, 56. 

Woodi'ocks breeding in Britain, 439; breed¬ 
ing in Scotland, S3); croaklpg sound of, 337; 
instaiico of. the young being carried in the 
claws of the parent birds, 3^; facts relating 
to the habits of, 121; su|ip(n>ed to curry the 
young in its claws, 122; siiecimen shot at 
Thlri^k in July. 52. . 

Wo^daston nuHiiMS awarded, 224. 

Yew, observations on the longevity of, 28; du- 
raiiiUty of the wood, 29; uinnions ol l>e Can¬ 
dolle respecting the raplaity of its growth, 
diameter of numerous specimens, In. 
stani'epf one bearing male and female parta 
of liuctiHciitipii, 3U: ubservi^tiuni of Professor 
Heiislow quoted, 30: figure of a large one in 
the churchyard at Gitnord, .31 1 best kind of 
saw for making sectiona, 32; dimensions of 
one in the cbMrehyard at Daricy, 33; sourcca 
of error in ascertoining, the annual rings by 
sections, ,34; dimensions of ohein the church- 
yard at Llanfoist, 35: reasons for Its frequent 
occurrence in churonyartU, 85; conjectured 
to attain the age of 3000 years, ff7 ; one grow¬ 
ing in thb Interior of another, flguretl at 
p. 88; cuTiuiis fact noticed in one at Port, 
bury. Bristol, 80. 

Zoological Society, additions to the menagerie, 
4;H. 648; robbery of an armadillo, 434; ofibr 
of prcmluma|33& 
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